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poor  rendering  of  a  bad  Latin  version.    The  third  was 

a  revision  of  Littlebury's  transktiou,  bearing  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  made  by  one,  who»  though  he 
understood  his  author^  contented  himself  with  merely 
removing  Littlebury's  grosser  faults,  without  attempting 
to  correct  him  uniformly  and  throughout.  The  fourth 
and  most  elegant  version,  was  that  by  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor ; 
which,  however,  has  met  with  less  notice  than  its  merit 
deserves,  probably  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  the 
usually  received  division  by  chapters  has  been  departed 
from,  wlicreby  the  facility  of  reference  has  been  much 
diminished,  and  also  because,  in  too  many  instances,  the 
translator  has  sacrificed  the  meaning  of  his  author  to 
purity  of  thought  or  elegance  of  diction*  The  last  Eng- 
lish version  was  lliat  by  Laurent,  in  making  which  the 
translator  laboured  under  the  twofold  disadvantage  of 
being  an  inaccurate  Ghreek  scholar,  and  a  far  worse  Eng- 
lish one.  Nor  can  the  present  translator  hope  to  be 
free  from  some  defect,  equal  perhaps  iu  extent  to  those 
which  he  has  pointed  out  in  his  predecessors.  His 
object,  however,  has  been  to  keep  as  closely  to  the 
sense  of  his  author  as  the  idioms  of  the  two  languages 
would  allow.  He  has  adopted  throughout  the  readings 
of  Baehr,  and,  except  in  some  few  instances,  which 
are  pointed  out  iu  the  notes,  his  interpretation  also. 

Oxford,  Not.  10tl^  1S47. 
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BOOK  1.  CLIO. 

This  is  a  publication  of  the  researches  of  Herodotus  of 
HftHcarpaasuSy  in  order  that  the  actions  of  men  may  not  be 
effaced  by  time,  nor  the  great  and  wondrous  deeds  displayed 
both  bj  Greeks  and  barbarians^  deprived  of  renown:— 
and  amongst  the  test)  for  what  cause  they  waged  war  upon 
eich  other. 

1.  The  learned  among  the  Persians  assert  that  the  Fhce- 
nidans  were  the  originid  authors  of  the  quarrel ;  for  that 
they  having  migrated  firom  that  which  is  called  the  Bed  &a 

to  the  Mediterranean,*  and  having  settled  in  the  country 
which  they  now  inhabit,  forthwith  applied  themselves  to  dis- 
tant voyages  ;  and  that  having  exported  Egyptian  and  Assy- 
rian merchandise,  they  touched  at  other  f)laces,  and  also  at 
Argos.  Now  Argos  at  that  period  in  every  respect  surpassed 
all  tlio?t  states  which  are  now  comprehended  under  the  gene- 
nl  appellation  of  Greece.^  Thet/  saf/.  that  on  their  arrival 
at  Argos,  the  Phoenicians  exposed  their  mercliandise  to  sale, 
ind  that  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  aiJter  their  arrival^  and  when 

^  By  barharians  the  Greeks  meant  aU  who  were  not  sprung  from 
tfciowelYes, — all  foreigners. 

*  Thft  Plueiiiciaiis  pasaed  orer  land  (see  h.  YII.  e.  89}  from  the  Red 
Set  to  the  Mediterranean,  which  In  the  text  and  in  other  Giectan  'writers 
•  cilled  "Mm  sea." 

'  The  Tcp on  kno\Mi  by  the  name  of  Hellas  or  Greece,  in  the  time  of 
Hcrod  .tTi.s,  was,  previous  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  indeed  lung  allerwards, 
only  discriminated  by  the  luimca  ot  its  diflerent  iiiliabitants.  Homer 
>petk»  eC  the  Daaaaiia,  Argives,  Adiaiaiu,  &c.,  but  nerer  girea  thett 
IMfle  the  general  same  of  Gieek8.»LafvA«r. 
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they  lifid  almost  disposed  of  their  cargo,  a  j?reat  number  of 
women  came  down  to  the  sea-shore,  and  among  them  the 
king's  daughter,  whose  name,  as  the  Greeks  also  say,  waa  lo^ 
daughter  of  Inachos.    They  add,  that  while  these  women 
were  standing  near  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  and  were  bargain- 
ing for  each  things  as  most  pleased  them,  the  Fhoenicians^ 
haying  exhorted  one  anotheri  made  an  attack  apon  them; 
and  that  most  of  the  women  escaped,  but  that  lo,  with  some 
othersi  was  seised:  and  that  thej,  having  hurried  them  on 
board,  set  sail  for  Egypt.   2.  Thus  the  Persians  say  that  lo 
went  to  Eg)^t,  not  agreeing  herein  with  the  Phoenicians ;  and 
that  this  was  the  beginning  of  wrongs.  After  this,  that  certain 
Grecians,  (for  tliej  are  unable  to  tell  their  name,)  having  touch- 
ed at  Tyre  in  Phceaicia,  carried  otf  the  king's  daughter  Europa. 
These  must  have  been  Cretans.  Thus  far  they  say  that  they  had 
only  retaliated     but  that  after  this  the  Greeks  were  guilty  of 
the  second  provocation  ;  for  that  having  sailed  down  in  a 
vessel  of  war^  to  iEa,  a  city  of  Colchis  on  the  river  Pha«is, 
when  they  had  accomplished  the  more  immediate  object  of 
their  expedition,  they  carried  off  the  king's  daughter  Medea  ; 
and  that  the  king  of  Colchis,  having  despatched  a  herald  to 
Greece,  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  rape,  and  the  restitution 
of  the  princess ;  but  the  Greeks  replied,  that  as  they  of  Asia 
had  not  given  any  satisfaction  for  the  rape  of  lo,  neither 
would  they  give  any  to  them.   3.  They  say  too,  that  in  the 
second  generation  after  this,  Alexander  the  son  of  Priam, 
having  heard  of  these  erentSi  lyas  desirous  of  obtainuag  a 
wife  from  Greece  by  means  of  violence^  being  fully  per* 
suaded  that  he  should  not  have  to  give  satisfaction,  for  that  ' 
the  Greeks  had  not  done  so.    When  therefore  he  had  carried 
off  Helen,  ihc^  sny^  that  the  Greeks  immediately  sent  mes- 
sengers to  demand  her  back  again,  :i:id  require  satisfaction 
for  the  rape  ;  but  that  they,  wlu  n  ihey  brought  forward 
these  demands,  objected  to  them  the  rape  of  Medea  ;  "  that 
they  wlin  had  not  themselves  crivcn  satisfaction,  nor  made  it 
when  deiii  iiided,  now  wished  otiiers  to  give  it  to  themselves." 
4.  TIm:5  far  then  they  sai/  that  there  had  only  been  raj>e3 
from  each  other  ^  but  that  after  this  the  Greeks  were  greatly 

*  Literally,  **  hati  only  done  like  for  Uku,** 

*  *' In  a  long  Teasel/*  The  iong  TcweU  were  tcmbIs  of  war ;  the  rouad 
Teasels,  metchantmeii  and  tnntpottSi 
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to  blame,  for  that  they  levied  war  against  Asia  before  the 
Asiatics  did  upon  Europe.  Now,  to  carry  off  women  by  tio- 
lence  the  Persians  thiiik  b  the  act  of  wicked  men,  but  to  trou- 
Me  oneielf  about  aTengmg  them  wheo  so  carried  off  is  the 
act  of  foolish  ones ;  and  to  pay  no  regard  to  them  when  car- 
ried oSf  of  wise  men  :  for  that  it  is  dnirt  that  if  they  had  not 
been  willing,  they  conld  not  have  been  carried  off.  Accord- 
iogly  the  Persians  say,  that  they  of  Asia  made  no  aceoont  of 
women  that  were  carried  off ;  but  that  the  Gredks  for  the 
like  of  a  LaeedsBmonian  woman  assembled  a  mighty  fleet,  and 
then  haring  come  to  Asia  overthrew  the  empire  of  Prianj. 
That  from  this  event  they  had  always  considered  the  Greeks 
as  th^ir  enemies :  for  the  Persians  claim  Asia  and  the  bar- 
barous nations  that  inhabit  it,  as  their  own,  lunl  coufiider 
Europe  and  the  people  of  Greece  as  totally  distinct. 

5.  i^ucb  is  the  Persian  account  ;  and  to  the  capture  of 
Troy  they  ascribe  the  commencement  of  their  niiuity  to  the 
Greeks.  r<  lutes  to  lo,  the  Phoenicians  do  not  agree  with 
this  account  of  the  Persians  :  for  they  aMrm  that  they  did 
not  use  yiolence  to  carry  her  into  E^rpt ;  but  that  she  had 
connexion  at  Argos  with  the  master  of  a  vessel,  and  when  she 
found  herself  pregnant,  she,  through  dread  of  lier  parents, 
▼ohintarily  sailed  away  with  the  Phoenicians,  to  aroid  detec- 
tion. Such  then  are  the  accounts  of  the  Persians  and  Phce- 
mdana :  I,  however,  am  not  going  to  inquire  whether  the 
fikcts  were  so  or  not ;  but  having  pointed  out  the  person  whom 
I  myself  know  to  have  been  the  first  guilty  of  ingustice  to- 
wards the  Greeks,  I  will  then  proceed  with  my  history, 
touching  as  well  on  the  small  as  the  great  estates  of  incii  : 
for  of  those  tli:it  »  rc  formerly  powerful  many  have  beooiae 
weak,  and  souil  that  were  puweriul  in  my  time  were  formerly 
weak.  Knowing  therefore  the  precarious  nature  of  human 
proaperity,  I  sball  commemorate  both  alike. 

6.  Crccsus  wn^  n  Lydian  by  birth,  son  of  Alyattes,  and 
sovereiirn  of  the  nations  on  this  side  tlie  river  ilalys.  This 
nver  flowing  from  the  south**  between  the  Syrians^  and 
Paphlagonians,  empties  itself  northwards  into  the  Euzine 
8eiL    This  Croe&s  was  the  first  of  the  barbarians  whom  we 

•  The  Halys  had  two  onuiches,  one  flowing  from  the  ea<it,  the  other 
bom  the  soutli :  Herodotus  speaks  only  of  the  soetheni  one. 
^  Byfia  was  at  thai  time  the  name  of  Cappedecia.  See  1.  72* 
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know  of  that  subjected  some  of  the  Greeks  to  the  pajmeDt  of 
tribute,  and  formed  alliances  %vith  others.    He  subdued  the 
lonians  and  w^lians»  and  the  Dorians  settled  in  Asia,  and  he 
fonned  an  alliance  with  the  Lacedssmonians ;  hut  befofe  the 
reign  of  Crosos  all  theOieeks  were  free ;  for  the  incufeion 
of  the  Cimmerians*  into  Ionia,  which  was  before  liie  lime  of 
CroBSus,  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  states^  but  an 
irruption  for  plunder.   7.  The  govemment,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  tlie  Heraclidii?,  passed  in  the  following  manner  to 
the  family  of  Croesus,  wlio  were  called  Mermnadai.  Candaules, 
whom  the  Greeks  call  Myrsilus,  was  tjrant  of  Sardis,  and  a 
descendant  of  Alc»us,  son  of  Hercules.    For  Agron,  sun  of 
Ninus,  grandson  of  Beius,  great-grandson  of  Alca?us,  was 
tlie  first  of  the  lleraclidie  who  became  king  of  Sardis  ;  and 
Candaules,  son  of  Myrsus,  was  the  last.    They  who  ruled 
over  this  country  before  Agron  were  descendants  of  Lydus, 
son  of  Atys,  from  whom  t^s  whole  people,  anciently  called 
MsDonians,  derived  the  name  of  Lydians.  The  Heraclidce,  de- 
scended from  a  female  slave  of  Jardanus  and  Hercules^  having 
been  intrusted  with  the  government  by  these  princes^  retained 
the  supreme  power  in  obedience  to  the  declaration  of  an 
oracle :  they  reigned  for  twenty-two  generationSi  a  spaoe  of 
five  hundred  and  five  years^  the  son  succeeding  to  the  father 
to  the  time  of  CandauleSi  son  of  Mjrrsus.   8.  This  Candaules 
then  was  enamoured  of  his  own  wife,  and  being  so,  thought 
that  blic  WU.S  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  all  women.  Now 
being  of  this  opinion, — Gyges,  son  of  Dascylus,  one  of  his 
body-guard,  happened  to  be  his  especial  I'avoiirite,  and  to  him 
Candaules  confided  his  most  importaiil  allairs,  an  l  moreover 
extolled  the  beauty  of  his  wife  in  exni'^irerated  terms.  la 
lapse  of  time  (for  Candaules  was  fated  to  l»r  miserable)  he  ad- 
dressed Gyges  as  follows  :  "  Gyges,  as  I  think  you  do  not  be- 
lieve  me  when  I  speak  of  my  wife's  beauty,  (for  the  ears  of  men 
are  naturally  more  incredulous  than  their  eyes,)  you  must  con- 
trive to  see  her  naked."   But  he,  exclaiming  loudly,  answered, 
^ire,  what  a  shocking  proposal  do  you  make»  bidding  me  be^ 
hold  my  queen  naked !   With  her  clothes  a  woman  puts  off 
her  modesty.   Wise  maaeims  haye  been  of  old  laid  down  bjr 
men,  fiom  these  it  is  our  duty  to  learn :  amongst  them  is  the 

*  The  incursion  here  spoken  of  occurred  in  the  reigu  of  the  Lydio^^ 
Ardys.   Seo  I.  15.,  and  IV.  12. 
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foSkwlngf — ^^Let  every  man  look  to  the  thingi  that  concern 
lumself.'  I  am  persuaded  that  she  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
her  aex,  bot  X  eatreat  of  700  not  to  require  what  is  wicked.** 
9.  Saying  thnSi  Gjges  foaght  cff  the  proposal,  dreading 
fast  some  harm  shoidd  befid  himself:  baft  the  king  answered, 
^GjgieBf  take  courage,  and  be  not  afraid  of  me,  asif  Idesired 
to  make  trial  of  you,  by  speaking  thus,  nor  of  my  wife^  hst 
any  harm  shoald  befal  you  from  her.  For  from  the  outset  I 
will  90  contrive  that  slic  shall  not  know  she  has  been  seen  by 
Toil,  i  will  place  you  behind  the  open  door  of  the  apartment 
iii  which  we  sleep ;  as  soon  as  I  enter  my  wife  will  come  to 
bed  ;  there  stands  by  the  onli  anco  a  chair,  on  this  she  will  lay 
her  garments  one  by  one  as  she  take:^  tiieiu  off,  and  then  she 
will  ffive  you  an  opportunity  to  look  nt  her  nt  your  leisure ; 
but  when  she  steps  from  the  chair  to  the  bed,  and  you  are  at 
her  back,  be  careful  that  she  does  not  see  you  as  you  are  going 
out  by  tbie  door/'  10.  Gyges  therefore,  finding  he  coald  not 
escape^  prepared  (o  obey  .  And  Candanles^  when  it  seemed  to 
be  time  to  go  to  bed,  tod  him  to  the  chamberi  and  the  lady 
soon  afterwards  app^ured,  and  Gyges  saw  her  enter  and  lay 
her  dotfaea  on  Me  diaxr:  when  he  was  at  her  back,  as  the  lady 
was  going  to  the  bed,  he  crept  secretly  out^  bnt  she  saw  him 
aa  he  was  going  away.  Fereeiving  what  her  hnsband  had 
dooOi  ahe  ndther  cried  ont  throogh  modesty,  nor  appeared 
to  notice  it,  purposing  to  take  vengeance  on  Candaules; 
for  among  the  Lydians  and  almost  all  the  barbarians,  it  is 
deemed  a  great  disgrace  even  for  a  man  to  be  seen  naked. 
11.  At  the  time  therefore,  having  shown  no  consciousness 
of  what  had  occurred,  she  held  her  peace,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  day,  having  prepared  buch  of  her  domestics  as  she  knew 
were  most  to  be  trusted,  '--hf*  sent  for  (ry;zes.  He,  supposing 
that  she  knew  nothing  of  what  had  lja])pened,  came  when  he 
was  sent  for,  for  he  had  been  before  used  to  attend  whenever 
the  queen  sent  for  him.  When  Gyges  cam^  the  lady  thus 
aJdreisaed  him:  ''Gyges,  I  submit  two  proposals  to  your 
dioice,  either  kill  Candaiiles  and  take  possession  of  me  and  of 
the  Ljdian  kingdom,  or  expect  immediate  death,  so  that  yon 
nacy  iiot»  from  your  obedience  to  Candanles  in  all  thfaigs^ 
sgain  see  what  you  ought  not  It  is  necessary  however  that 
he  who  planned  this»  or  that  yon  who  have  seen  me  naked^ 
and  hftTO  done  what  is  not  decorous,  shoidd  die.   Gyges  for  a 
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time  was  amazed  at  what  he  heard ;  bat,  afterwards,  he  im* 
plored  her  not  to  compel  him  to  make  such  a  choice.  He  how- 
ever could  not  persaade,  but  saw  a  necessity  imposed  on  hin» 
either  to  kill  his  master  Candaules  or  die  himself  bj  the  hands 
of  others ;  he  chose  therefore  to  sundTCy  and  made  the  follows 
ing  inquiry :  **  Since  you  compel  me  to  kill  my  master  against 
my  will,  tell  me  how  we  shall  lay  hands  on  liim."    She  an- 
swered, "  The  assault  sluiU  be  made  from  the  very  spot 
whence  he  showed  me  imked ;  the  attack  i>hall  be  made  on 
him  while  asleep."    12.  Wlien  they  had  concerted  their  plan, 
on  the  approach  of  night  he  followed  the  lady  to  the  chamber : 
then  (for  (t  v  jos  was  not  suffered  to  depart,  nor  was  there  any 
possibility  of  escape,  but  either  he  or  Canduules  must  neuds 
perish)  she,  having  given  him  a  dagger,  concealed  him  be- 
hind the  same  door :  and  after  thisi  when  Candaules  was 
asleep,  Gyges  having  crept  stealthily  np  and  slain  him»  pos- 
sessed himself  both  of  the  woman  and  the  kingdom.  Of 
this  eventi  alao^-ArchikMshus^  the  Parian^  who  lived  alxmt 
the  same  time,  has  made  mention  in  a  trimeter  lambie  poem. 
13.  Thos  Gyges  obtained  the  kingdom,  and  was  confirmed 
in  it  by  the  oracle  at  Ddphi.   For  when  the  Lydiana  re- 
sented the  mnrder  of  Candaules,  and  were  up  in  arms,  the 
partisans  of  Gyges  and  the  other  Lydians  came  to  the  feiUow* 
ing  agreement,  that  if  the  oracle  should  pronounce  him  king 
of  the  Lydians,  he  should  reign  ;  if  not,  he  should  restore 
the  power  to  the  Heraclidae.    The  oracle,  however,  answered 
accordingly,  and  so  Gyges  became  king.    But  the  Pythian 
added  this,  "that  the  Heraclidae  should  be  avenged  on  the 
fifth  descendant  of  Gyges.***    Of  this  prediction  neither  the 
Lydians  nor  their  kings  took  any  notice  until  it  was  actually 
accomplished. 

14.  Thus  the  Mermnadae,  having  deprived  the  Heraclidaey 
possessed  themselves  of  the  supreme  power.  Gyges  having 
obtained  the  kingdom,  sent  many  offerings  to  Delphi ;  for 
most  of  the  silver  offerings  at  Delphi  are  his :  and  besides  the 
silver,  he  gave  a  vast  quantity  of  gold ;  and  among  the  real, 
what  is  eqiecially  worthy  of  mention,  the  bowls  gold^  six 
in  number,  were  dedicated  by  him :  these  now  stand  in  the 

•  Archilochus  ^vf\s  one  of  the  earliest  writers  of  lamhics.    All  Ihet 
rt-mains  of  his  k  u»  be  met  witk  in  Bruuck's  Analecta. 
'  See  I,  91. 
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treasury  of  the  Coriiithians,  and  are  thirty  talents  in  weight ; 
though,  to  say  the  truth,  this  treasury  does  not  belong  to  the 
people  of  Corinth,  but  to  Cypselus  son  of  £etioii.  This  Gyges 
is  tlie  first  of  the  barbarians  wliom  we  know  of  that  dedicated 
offerings  at  Delphi;  except  Midas,  8on  of  6orcliii8y  king  of 
Phrjgia,  for  Midas  dedicated  the  royal  throne,  on  which  he 
used  to  sit  and  adndniBter  justice^  a  piece  qf  warkmanMp 
deserriag  of  admizatioii.  This  tluxme  stands  in  the  same 
place  as  the  boiwb  of  Gym.  This  gold  and  silver,  which 
Gyges  dedicated,  is  bj  the  Ddphians  called  Gygian,  from  the 
name  of  the  donor.  Now  this  prince,  when  he  obtained  the 
sovereignty,  led  an  array  against  Myletus  and  Smyrna,  and 
took  the  city  ut"  Colophon  ;  but  as  he  performed  no  other  great 
action  durinpr  his  reign  of  eight  and  thirty  years,  we  will  pass 
him  over,  having  made  this  mention  of  him.  15.  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  mention  Ardys,  the  son  and  successor  of  Gyges.  He 
took  Prieiie,  and  invaded  Miletus.  During  the  time  that  he 
reigned  at  Sanlis,  the  Cimmerians,  being  driven  from  their 
leats  by  the  Scythian  nomades,  passed  into  Asia^  and  pos- 
sessed themseWes  of  all  Sardis  except  the  citadel. 

IG.  When  Ardys  had  reigned  forty-nine  jears,  his  son 
Sai^rettes  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  twelve  years  i  and 
Alyittes  sacceeded  Sadyattes.  He  made  war  npon  Cyazares, 
a  deieendant  of  Detoees,  and  npon  the  Medes.  He  dnnre  the 
Cimmerians  ont  of  Asia ;  took  Smymay  which  was  foonded 
from  Cohyphony  and  snyaded  Cksomenae.  Prcttn  this  place  he 
departed,  not  as  he  could  wish,  bnt  signally  defeated.  He 
also  performed  in  the  course  of  his  reign  the  following  actions 
worthy  of  mention.  17.  He  continued  the  war  which  his 
father  had  begun  agaiiist  the  Milesians  ;  and  leading  his 
army  against  Miletus,  he  invaded  it  in  the  following  uiunner. 
When  their  fruits  were  ripe  on  the  ground,  he  led  his  army 
into  their  territory,  attended  in  his  march  with  pipes,  harps, 
and  flutes,  masculine  and  feminine.  On  his  arrival  in  Mi- 
k-sia,  iie  neither  demolished  nor  burnt  their  country  houses, 
nor  hrr-oil  off  the  doors,  but  let  them  stand  as  they  were ;  but 
wiien  he  had  destroyed  their  trees  and  the  fruits  on  the 
gmindy  he  letamed  home ;  for  the  Milesians  were  masters 
of  die  sea»  so  that  there  was  no  use  in  the  army's  besieging 
it  And  the  Ljdian  king  would  not  destroy  their  houses, 
fcr  this  reason,  that  the  Milesians,  having  those  habitations^ 
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might  come  out  to  sow  and  cultivate  the  gi  ouad,  and  when 
thfiy  had  cultivated  it,  he  might  have  something  to  ravage, 
when  he  should  invade  them  with  his  arinj.    18.  In  this 
manner  he  carried  on  the  war  eleyen  yearsi  during  which  the 
Ifilesians  received  two  great  blows,  one  in  a  battle  at  li- 
meneion  in  their  own  Xmitoryf  the  other  in  the  plain  of  the 
Meander.   Six  of  these  eieren  years  Sad^attes  the  son  of 
Axdys  was  still  king  of  tiie  Ljdians,  and  during  thoee  be 
made  ineorsions  into  the  Milesian  territory  (for  this  Sa- 
djattes  was  the  person  that  began  the  war).   But  during 
the  five  years  that  succeeded  the  six,  Alyattes  the  son  of  Sa- 
dyattes,  who  (as  I  Ikivi^  before  mentioned)  received  it  from 
his  father,  earnestly  applied  biinself  to  it.  None  of  the  lonians, 
except  the  Chians,  assisted  the  Milesians  in  bearing  the  bur- 
den of  this  war  :  they  did  it  in  requital  lur  succour  they  bad 
received  :  for  formerly  the  Milesians  had  assisted  the  Chians 
in  prosecuting  the  war  airainst  the  Erythraean*?.    19.  In  the 
twelfth  year,  when  the  corn  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the 
army,  an  accident  of  the  foUowing  nature  occurred.  As 
soon  as  the  com  had  caught  fire,  the  fiames,  carried  by 
the  wind,  caught  a  temple  of  Minerra,  called  Assesian  ;^  and 
the  temple,  thus  set  on  fire,  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  No 
notice  was  taken  of  this  at  the  time ;  but  afterprards^  when 
the  army  had  returned  to  Sardis,  Alettes  fell  sick.  When 
the  disease  continued  a  considerable  time^  be  sent  messengers 
to  Delphi  to  consult  the  orade,  either  fiom  the  advice  of  some 
friend,  or  because  it  appeared  right  to  himself  to  send  and 
make  inquiries  of  the  god  concerning  his  disorder.  The 
Pythian,  however,  refused  to  give  any  answer  to  the  mes- 
sengers when  they  arrived  at  Delphi,  until  they  had  rebuilt 
the  temple  of  Minerva  which  they  had  burnt  at  Assesus  in 
the  territory  of  Miiesia.    20.  This  relation  I  had  from  the 
Delphians  :  but  the  IVlilesians  adfl,  that  l\^riander  the  son 
of  Cyp»elus,  wlm  was  a  very  intimate  friend  of  Thrasybu- 
lus,  at  that  time  king  of  Miletus,  having  heard  of  the  an- 
swer given  to  Alyattes,  despatched  a  messenger  to  inform  him 
of  it,  in  order  that,  being  aware  of  it  beforehandp  he  might 
form  his  plans  according  to  present  circumstances.    Thia  in 
the  Milesian  account    2L  Alyattes»  when  the  aboTO  «n- 

*  AsscHus  was  a  small  town  dependent  on  Miletus.  Minerra  had  a 
temple  there,  and  heaoe  took  the  name  of  the  Awerian  Minerfs,  Larckmr^ 
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swer  was  brought  to  him,  immediatoly  sent  a  herald  to  Mi- 
letus, desiring  to  make  a  truce  with  Thrasybuhis  and  the 
Milesians,  till  such  time  as  he  should  have  rebuilt  the  temple. 
The  herald  accordinglj  went  on  this  mission  to  Miletus. 
Bat  Tbrasjbulas  being  accurately  informed  of  the  whole 
natter,  and  knowing  the  design  of  Aljattes,  had  leoonne  to 
the  foUowiog  artifice :  haying  collected  in  the  market-place 
all  tbe  com  that  waa  in  the  €itj,  both  his  own  and  what  be- 
koged  to  prirate  persons^  he  made  a  {nrodamation,  that  when 
he  gsye  tbe  ngnal,  aU  the  inhaMtanta  ahoold  feaat  together. 
12.  Thrasjbi&a  contriTcd  and  ordered  this,  to  the  end  that 
the  Sardian  herald,  seeing  so  great  a  profusion  of  com,  and 
the  people  enjoying  themselves,  might  report  accordingly 
to  Alyattes  ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass.  For  when  the  herald 
had  seen  these  things,  and  delivered  to  Thrasybulus  the  mes- 
s^e  of  the  Lydian  king,  he  returned  to  Sardis  ;  and,  as  I  am 
informed,  a  reconciliation  was  brought  about  for  no  other 
reason.  For  Alyattes  expecting  that  there  was  a  great  scar- 
city of  com  in  Miletus,  and  that  the  people  were  reduced  to 
extreme  distress,  received  from  the  herald  on  his  return  from 
Miletos  an  account  quite  contrary  to  what  he  expected.  Soon 
afterwards  a  reconciliation  took  place  between  them,  on  terms 
ot  miitoal  friendship  and  alliance.  And  Aljattes  built  two 
iMflea  to  Minerva  at  Assesosy  instead  of  one,  and  himself 
neorered  from  sickness.  Socb  were  the  drcomstances  of 
tbe  war  tbat  Alyattes  made  against  tbe  Milesians  snd  Tbra- 
sybobia. 

S8.  Perisnder  was  tbe  son  of  Cjpselus, — ^he  it  was  who 
aeqoainted  Tbrasybalus  with  the  answer  of  the  oracle.  Now, 

Penan der  was  king  of  Corinth,  and  the  Corinthians  say, 
(and  the  lesbians  confirm  their  account,)  that  a  wonderful 
pn>ligy  occurred  in  his  life-time.  The^  say  that  Arion  of 
Methymna,  who  was  second  to  none  of  his  time  in  accom- 
panying the  harp,  and  who  was  the  first,  that  we  are  ae- 
qoainted with,  who  composed,  named,  and  represented  the 
'lith\'rainbus  at  Corinth,  was  carried  to  Tainarus  on  tlic  back 
of  a  dolphin.  24.  They  say  that  this  Arion,  having  continued 
t  k)ng  time  with  Periander,  was  desixons  of  making  a  ?oyage  to 
Italy  and  Sicily ;  and  that  having  aoqoired  great  wealth,  be 
^ttvmined  to  return  to  Corinth  :  that  he  set  out  from  Taren- 
and  hired  a  ship  of  certain  Coriwthiams  becanse  be  pnt 
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more  confidence  in  them  than  in  any  other  nation  ;  but  tliat 
these  men,  when  they  were  in  the  open  sea,  conspired  to- 
fjether  to  throw  )iim  overboard  and  seize  his  money,  and  he 
being  aware  of  this,  ofi'ered  tliem  his  nioiu  y,  and  entreated 
them  to  spare  his  life.  However,  be  (.•(tnKi  not  prevail  on 
them  ;  but  the  sailors  ordered  iiim  either  to  kill  himseit,  that 
he  might  be  buried  ashore,  or  to  leap  immediately  into  the  sea. 
Thijf  addy  that  Arion,  reduced  to  this  strait,  entreated  them, 
since  such  was  their  delerminatioQ,  to  permit  him  to  stand  on 
the  poop  in  his  full  dress  and  sing,  and  he  promised  when  he 
had  song  to  make  away  with  himself.  The  seamen,  pleased 
that  the  J  should  hear  the  best  singer  in  the  world,  retired 
from  the  stem  to  the  middle  of  the  vesseL  7%^  rdaie^  that 
Arion,  having  put  on  all  his  robes,  and  taken  his  harp,  stood 
on  the  rowing  benches  and  went  through  the  Orthian  strun ; 
that  when  the  strain  was  ended  he  leaped  into  the  sea  as  he 
was,  in  his  tuU  dress  ;  and  the  sailors  continued  their  voyage 
to  Corinth  :  but  they  say  tluit  a  dolphin  received  him  on  his 
back,  and  carried  him  to  Ta^narus  ;  and  that  he,  having  landed, 
proceeded  to  Corinth  in  hi^^  lull  dress,  and  upon  his  arrival 
therp,  rplnted  all  that  had  happened;  but  that  Pcriander,  giv- 
ing no  credit  to  his  relation,  put  Arion  under  close  confine- 
ment, and  watched  anxiously  ibr  the  seamen  :  that  when  they 
appeared,  he  summoned  them  and  inquired  if  they  could  givo 
any  account  of  Arion  ;  but  when  they  answered,  that  he  waa 
safe  in  Italy,  and  that  th^  had  left  him  flourishing  at  Taren- 
tum,  Arion  in  that  instant  appeared  before  them  just  as  he 
was  when  ha  leaped  into  the  sea ;  at  which  thejr  were  ao 
astonished,  that  being  folly  conTictod,  they  could  no  kmger 
deny  the  fact  These  things  are  reported  by  the  Corin^ana 
and  Lesbians ;  and  there  is  asnudl  braaen  statue  of  Arion  at 
TfenaruA,  representing  a  man  sitting  on  a  dolphin. 

2.5.  Alyattes  the  Lydian,  having  waged  this  long  war 
against  tiie  Milesians,  afterward^i  died,  when  he  had  reigned 
fifty-seven  years.  On  his  recover)'  from  sickness  he  was  the 
second  of  his  family  that  dedieated  at  Delphi  a  large  silver 
bowl,  with  a  satTrer  of  iron  inlaid  ;  an  object  that  deserves  at- 
tention above  all  the  oth-rin^s  at  DL^lpfii-  It  was  made  by 
Glaocus  the  Chian,  who  first  invented  the  art  of  inlaying  iron. 

26.  After  the  death  of  Alyattes,  his  son  Crcesus,  who  was 
then  thirty*flve  years  of  ag^  suooeeded  to  the  kingdoau 
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He  attacked  the  Ephesians  before  any  otlier  Grecian  people. 
The  Ephediaii3  then  being  besieged  by  him,  consecrated  their 
ertyto  Diana,  by  fasteninj^  a  rope  from  the  temple  to  the  wail. 
The  distance  between  the  old  town,  which  was  then  besieged, 
and  the  temple,  is  seven  stadia.  Croesus  then  attacked  these 
the  first,  and  afterwaida  the  sereral  cities  of  the  looiaiis  and 
jEk»lians  one  after  another,  alleging  different  pretences 
agatnet  difoent  atatesi  impoting  grayer  eharges  ageinst 
ibioee  in  wbom  he  was  able  to  discover  greater  caoaes  of 
HaoEM^  and  against  some  of  them  alleging  friTokMia  pEretencea. 
27.  Aher  he  had  reduced  the  Greeiana  in  Asia  to  the  pay- 
ment of  trihnte^  he  fimned  a  design  to  boild  ships  and  at- 
tack the  Islanders,  But  when  all  things  were  ready  for  the 
hoilding  of  ships.  Bias  of  PHene,  (or,  as  others  say,  Pittacns 
of  Mitylene,)  arriving  at  Sardis,  put  a  stop  to  his  ship-build- 
ing, by  making  this  reply,  when  Croosus  inquired  if  Im  had 
any  news  from  Greece  :  *'  0  kin^r,  the  Islanders  are  enlisting 
a  large  body  of  cavalry,  with  iDteDtioa  to  make  war  upon 
you  and  Sardis.''  Crcesus,  thinking  he  had  s])oken  the  truth, 
said,  "  May  tlie  frods  put  such  a  thought  into  the  islander.'?,  as 
to  attack  thf^  >on.s  of  the  Lydians  with  horse.*'  The  other 
answering  said,  Sire,  you  appear  to  wish  above  all  things 
to  see  the  Islanders  on  horseback  upon  the  continent ;  and 
not  witfaont  reason.  But  what  can  you  imagine  the  Islanders 
4)orc  earnestly  desiroi  after  having  beard  of  your  resolution  to 
build  a  fleet  in  order  to  attack  them,  than  to  catch  the  Lydians 
St  sea»  that  they  may  revenge  on  you  tito  cause  of  those  Greeks 
who  dwell  CO  the  continent,  whcmi  yon  hold  in  sutjection  ?** 
A  i$rehiedf  that  Cnnsus  was  very  much  pleased  with  tbe  con- 
daaion,  and  tiiat  being  convinced,  (for  he  appeared  to  speak 
to  the  purpose,)  be  put  a  stop  to  the  ship-building,  and  made 
an  alliance  with  the  lonians  that  inhabit  the  islands. 

28.  In  course  ui"  time,  when  nearly  all  the  nations  tliat 
dwell  within  the  river  Halys,  except  the  Cilicians  and  Ly- 
cians,  were  subdued ;  for  Croesus  held  all  the  rest  in  subjec- 
tion :  and  they  were  the  iollowin<r,  the  Lydians,  Phrygians, 
Mysians,  Mariandynians,  Clialybiaiis,  Paphhiironians,  Thra- 
cians,  both  the  Thynians  and  Bithynians,  Carians,  loiiians, 
Dorians^  .^^liftna^  and  Pamphylians.  29.  When  these  na- 
ttoos  were  subduedi  and  Croesus  had  added  them  to  the  Lydi* 
am^  all  the  other  wise  men  of  that  time,  as  each  had  op- 
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portunitj,  came  from  Greece  to  Sardis,  which  had  then 
attained  to  the  hicrln  st  drL^i  ee  of  prosperity  ;  and  anion;:?! 
them  Solon  an  Atheniat),  who  haviii;z  mnrie  laws  for  the 
Athenians  at  their  request,  absented  iiimself  for  ten  years, 
having  sailed  away  under  pretence  of  seeing  the  world,  that 
he  might  not  be  compelled  to  abrogate  any  of  the  laws  he  had 
estabHshed :  for  the  Athenians  coold  not  do  it  themaelveB^ 
since  they  were  bound  by  solemn  oaths  to  observe  for  ten 
yean  whsleyer  laws  Solon  should  enact  for  them.  30.  Solon 
therefore  having  gone  abroad  for  these  reasons^  and  for  the 
parposes  of  ohMrvation,  arrived  in  Egypt  at  the  court,  of 
Anuyris^  and  afterwards  at  that  of  Croesns  at  Sixdis.  On  his 
arrival  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Croesns,  and  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  by  order  of  the  king,  the  attend- 
ants conducted  him  round  the  treasury,  and  showed  him  all 
their  grand  and  costly  contents ;  and  when  he  had  seen 
and  examined  every  thing  sutiiciently,  Croesus  asked  him 
this  question :  "  My  Athenian  guest,  your  great  fame  has 
reached  even  to  u?,  ns  well  of  your  wisdom  as  of  your  travels, 
how  that  as  a  philosopher  you  liave  traveled  throij<:h  various 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  observation ;  I  am  therefore  de- 
sirous of  asking  you,  who  is  the  most  happy  man  you  have 
seen  ?"  He  asked  this  question,  because  he  thought  himself 
the  most  happy  of  men.  But  Solon,  <^peaking  the  truth  frediy^ 
without  any  battery,  answered,  Tellus  the  Athenian.''  Crce- 
waSf  astoniirfied  at  his  answer,  eageriy*  asked  him,  ^*Qn  what 
account  do  you  deem  TeUus  the  happiest  He  replied, 
**  Tellus^  in  the  first  phMse,  lived  in  a  well-governed  commoo- 
wealth;  had  sons  who  were  virtuous  and  good ;  and  he  saw 
children  bom  to  tiiem  all,  and  all  surviving :  in  the  next 
place,  when  he  had  lived  as  happily  as  the  condition  of  human 
utlUirs  will  permit,  he  ended  his  life  in  a  most  glorious  man- 
ner. For  c()ininpr  to  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  in  a  battle 
with  their  neighbours  of  Eleusis,  he  put  the  enemy  to  liight, 
and  died  nnbly.  The  Athenians  buried  him  at  the  public 
charge  in  the  place  where  he  fell,  and^honoured  him  greatly.** 
31.  \Vhrn  J>olon  had  rou<*ed  the'attention  of  Croesus  by 
relating  maay  and  happy  circumstances  concerning  Tellus, 
Croesus,  eKpocting  at  least  to  obtain  the  second  place^  asked, 

. '  'KvttfT^^iM.  Bi^  tnnilsiei  it  MemrmU^  diHgmiim' 
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whom  he  had  seen  next  to  him.  ^  Cleobis,"  said  he,  '^and 
BltoOy  for  the  J  being  natives  of  Argos,  possessed  a  sufficient 
fortune,  and  had  withal  such  strength  of  bodjf  that  they  were 
both  alike  victorioiia  in  the  public  gamee ;  and  moreover  the 
following  stoirj  is  related  of  them:  when  the  Argives  were 
celebrating  a  feattval  of  Jano»  it  was  necessary  that  their 
notber  sfaoold  be  drawn  to  the  temple  in  a  chariot;  but  the 
oxen  £d  not  come  from  the  field  in  time^  the  young  men 
therdbre,  being  pressed  for  time,  pot  themselves  beneath  the 
yoke,  and  drew  the  car  in  which  their  mother  sate ;  and  having 
cuiiveyed  it  forty-five  stades,  they  reached  the  tcaiple.  After 
they  had  done  this  in  sight  of  the  assembled  people,  a  most 
happy  termination  was  put  to  their  lives ;  and  in  them  the 
Deity  clearly  showed,  that  it  is  better  for  a  ninn  to  die  than 
to  Uve.  Por  the  men  of  Argos,  wlm  stood  round,  commended 
the  strength  of  the  youth.^,  ;nid  the  women  b]p<»sed  her  as  the 
mother  of  such  sons  ;  but  liie  mother  herself,  transported  with 
joj  both  on  account  of  the  action  and  its  renown,  stood  before 
the  image  and  pimyedy  that  the  goddess  would  grant  to  Cleobis 
and  Biton,  her  own  sonSy  who  had  so  highly  honoured  her» 
the  greatest  blessing  man  could  receive.  After  this  prayer, 
when  they  had  sacrificed  and  partaken  of  the  feast^  the  youths 
Mi  aaleqp  in  the  temple  itself,  and  never  awoke  more,  bat 
met  with  soch  a  termination  of  life.  Upon  this  the  Aigives, 
in  commemontion  of  their  piety,  caosed  their  statnes  to  be 
made  and  dedicated  at  Delphi.**  32.  Thus  Sdon  adjudged  the 
second  place  of  felicity  to  these  youths.  But  Croesus,  being 
enraged,  said,  "My  Athenian  friend,  is  iny  Iiajipiness  then  so 
slighted  by  you  ua  nothing  worth,  that  you  do  not  think  me  of 
90  mnch  value  as  private  men  ?"  lie  answered  ;  "  Croesus,  do 
you  inquire  of  me  concerning  human  affUirs— of  me,  who  know 
that  the  divinity  alway?*  jealous,  and  deiiglit:^  in  contusion. 
For  in  lapse  of  tiiiM*  men  are  constrained  to  see  many  things 
they  would  not  willingly  see,  and  to  suffer  many  things  they 
womld  not  wUiingly  Now  I  put  the  term  of  man's  life 

at  seventy  years  ;  these  seventy  years  then  give  twenty-five 
thoosnnd  two  hundred  days»  without  including  the  intercalary 
month ;  and  if  we  add  that  month^  to  every  other  year,  in 

*  Tf  the  first  number  25,200  ia  correct,  it  follows  tliat  tlie  yunr  wiis 
360  days ;  if  the  number  of  intercalary  days  1050  in  70  years,  there  will 
W  altogether  26,2&9»  which  will  give  375  days  to  the  year;  so  tfaat  in 
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^  order  that  tlie  seasons  arriving  at  the  proper  time  may  agree, 
the  intercalary  months  will  be  thirty-five  more  in  the  seventy 
years,  and  the  days  of  these  months  will  be  one  thousand  and 
fifty.  Yet  in  all  this  number  of  twenty-six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  daysi  that  compose  these  seventy  year8»  one 
day  produces  nothing  exactly  the  same  as  another.  Thus, 
then,  O  Crasn%  man  is  alt<wether  the  sport  of  fortune.  Yon 
appear  to  me  to  be  master  of  immense  treasores^  and  king  of 
many  nations ;  but  as  relates  to  what  yon  inqoire  of  me»  I 
cannot  say,  till  I  hear  yon  have  ended  your  life  happily.  For 
the  richest  of  men  is  not  more  happy  than  he  that  has  a  suffi* 
ciency  for  a  day,  unless  good  fortune  attend  him  to  the  grave, 
so  that  he  ends  his  life  in  happiness.  Many  men,  who  abound 
in  wealth,  are  unhappy  ;  and  many,  who  have  only  a  moderate 
coiupetency,  are  fortunate.  lie  that  abounds  in  wealth,  and 
is  yet  unhappy,  surpasses  the  other  only  in  two  things  ;  but 
the  other  surpasses  the  woaltl^y  and  the  miserable  in  many 
things.  J  1h  luriiier  indeed  is  better  able  to  gratify  desire, 
and  to  bear  the  blow  of  adversity.  But  the  latter  surpasses 
him  in  this ;  he  is  not  indeed  equally  able  to  bear  misfortune 
or  iodsfy  desire,  but  his  good  fortune  wards  off  these  things 
from  him ;  and  he  enjoys  the  full  use  of  his  limbs,  he  is  free 
from  disease  and  misfortune,  he  is  blessed  with  good  children 
and  a  fine  form,  and  if,  in  addition  to  all  these  things,  he  shall 
end  his  U£q  well,  he  is  the  man  you  seek,  and  may  justly  be 
called  happy ;  but  before  he  die  we  ought  to  suspend  our 
judgment,  and  not  pronounce  him  happy,  but  fortunate*  Now 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  comprehend  all  these  ad* 
vantages :  as  no  one  country  sufflkses  to  produce  ereiy  thing 
for  itself,  but  affords  some  and  wants  others,  and  that  which 
affords  the  most  is  the  best ;  so  no  human  bein<x  is  in  all  re- 
spects self-sutlieieut,  but  jiosscsses  one  aUvauUigi.',  and  is  in 
!!('< "^1  oi"  anuther  ;  he  therefore  who  has  constantly  enjoyed  the 
loo-t  of  tlicsc,  and  then  ends  liis  life  tran<|uilly,  this  man,  in  my 
iud^niH  lit,  ()  kin;T,  deserves  the  naiue  of  ha]>py.  We  ougiit 
tli(  i  t  ii  ii «'  to  consider  the  e.nd  of  every  thin*?,  in  what  way  it 
will  terminate  ;  for  the  Deity  having  shown  a  glimpse  of 
happiness  to  many,  has  afterwards  utterly  overthrown  them.** 

rait«  of  the  prccauEon  the  ieaaoot  will  be  confuted.— Wyttenbaeh  altert 
the  niimber  of  iateicaUoy  months  and  days  to  make  it  igree  with  truth. 
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33.  When  he  spoke  thns  to  Croesnai  Crasus  did  not  con- 
fer flDj  fayonr  on  him,  and  holding  him  id  no  aooount,  dis- 
miaaed  him ;  since  he  oonaidered  him  a  rerj  ignorant  man, 
hecaoae  he  overlooked  present  prosperitj,  and  bade  men  look 
to  the  end  of  every  thing* 

34.  AHer  the  departnie  of  Solon,  the  indigpiataon  of  the 
gods  feD  heavy  upon  Croasns,  probably  because  he  thought 
himself  the  meet  happy  of  all  men.  A  dream  soon  after  visited 
htm  while  sleeping,  which  pointed  out  to  him  the  tmth  of  the 
mtsfortnnes  that  were  about  to  befai  him  in  the  person  of  one 
of  his  sons.  For  Croesus  had  two  sons,  of  whom  one  was 
grievously  afflicted,  fur  he  was  dumb  ;  but  the  otiiir,  whose 
name  w  as  Atvs,  far  surpassed  all  the  young  men  of  his  aire. 
Now  the  dieain  intimated  to  Crcesus  that  he  wouhl  lone  tiiis 
Atys  by  a  wound  inflicted  by  the  }K)int  of  an  iron  weapon  ; 
he,  when  he  awoke,  and  hud  considered  the  matt<?r  with  him- 
self, dreading  tlie  dream,  provided  a  wife  for  his  son  ;  and 
though  he  was  accustomed  to  command  the  Lydian  troops,  he 
did  not  ever  a£ter  send  him  out  on  that  business ;  and  causing 
all  speargy  lances,  and  such  other  weapons  as  men  use  in  war, 
to  be  remoTod  from  the  men*s  apartments,  he  had  them  laid 
up  in  private  chambers,  that  none  of  them  being  suspended 
n^ght  fidl  upon  his  SOD.  35.  While  Croasus  was  engaged  with 
ibe  nuptials  of  his  son,  a  man  oppressed  by  misfortune^  and 
whose  hands  were  polluted,  a  Phrygian  by  birth,  and  of  rojal 
fimily,  arrived  at  Sardis.  This  man,  having  come  to  the  palace 
of  Croesos,  sought  permission  to  obtain  purification  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country.  Croesus  purilied  him  : — (now  the 
manner  of  expiaiioii  is  nearly  the  same  among  the  I^VLlians 
and  the  Greeks  :)  and  when  he  had  performed  the  usual  cere- 
monies, Croesus  inquired  whence  he  came,  and  who  he  was  ; 
spf'aking  to  him  as  follows  :  "  Stranger,  who  art  thou,  and 
friirii  what  part  of  Phrygia  hast  thou  come  as  a  suppliant  to 
my  h>  ;irtli  ?  and  what  man  or  woman  hast  thou  slain  ?"  The 
stranger  answered,  **  Sire,  I  am  the  son  of  Gordius,  son  of 
Jiidas^  and  am  called  Adrastus  :  having  unwittingly  slain  my 
own  brother,  and  being  banished  by  my  father  and  deprived  of 
every  thing,  I  am  come  hither/'  Croesus  answered  as  follows : 
**  You  are  bom  of  parents  who  are  our  friends^  and  you  are 
come  to  friends,  among  whom,  if  you  will  stay,  you  shall  want 
nothing ;  and  by  bearing  your  misfortune  as  Ughtly  as  pos* 
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sible  you  will  be  the  greatest  gaiuer."    So  Adrastus  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  palace  of  Croesus. 

36.  At  this  sftino  time  a  boar  of  encnnious  size  appeared  in 
Mysian  Oljmpus,  and  nishing  down  from  that  mountain,  ra* 
▼aged  the  fields  of  the  Mysians.    The  Mysians,  though  they 
often  went  oat  against  him,  could  not  hurt  him,  hot  sofiered 
mneh  from  him.  At  last  dqiaties  from  the  Mysians  having  come 
to  CrcBsas,  spoke  as  follows :    O  king,  a  boar  of  enormous  siie 
has  appeared  in  onr  oonntry,  and  ravages  our  fields :  though  we 
have  often  mdeavoured  to  take  him,  we  cannot  We  therefore 
earnestly  b(  L^  that  you  would  send  with  us  your  son  and  some 
i^  Iiox  u  youths  with  dogs,  that  we  may  drive  him  fi*om  the  coun- 
try."  Such  was  their  entreaty,  but  Croesus,  remembering  the 
warning  ur  his  dream,  answered,  "Make  no  further  mention  of 
my  son  ;  for  I  sliall  not  send  him  with  you,  becau^se  he  is  lately 
married,  and  that  now  occupies  his  attention  :  but  I  will  send 
with  yon  chosen  Lydians,  and  tin;  whole  hunting  train,  and 
will  order  them  to  assist  you  with  their  best  endeavours  iii 
driving  the  monster  from  your  country."    37.  Such  was  his 
answer  ;  and  when  the  Mysians  were  content  with  thisi  the 
son  of  Cnnsusy  who  had  heard  of  their  request,  came  in ;  and 
when  Croesus  refused  to  send  him  with  them»  the  youth  thus 
addressed  him :    Father,  in  time  past  I  was  permitted  to 
signalise  myself  in  the  two  most  noble  and  becoming  exerdsea 
of  war  and  hunting ;  bat  now  you  keep  me  excluded  from  botb» 
without  having  observed  in  me  either  cowardice  or  want  of 
spirit   How  ^vnU  men  look  on  me  when  I  go  or  return  from 
the  forum  ?  What  kind  of  man  shall  I  appear  to  my  fellow 
citizens  ?   What  to  my  newly  married  wife  ?  What  kind  ut 
man  will  she  think  she  has  for  a  partner  ?  Either  suffer  me 
then  to  go  to  this  hunt,  or  convince  me  that  it  is  better  for 
me  to  do  as  you  wuulil  have  me."    38.  "  My  son,"  an^^wereti 
Cnpsu«,  "  I  act  thus,  not  hp<^nuse  I  have  seen  any  cowardice, 
or  any  thing  else  unbecoming  in  you  ;  but  a  vision  in  n  dream 
appearing  to  me  in  my  sleep  warned  me  that  you  would  be 
short*Uved,  and  would  die  by  the  point  of  an  iron  weiqpoii. 
On  account  of  this  vision  therefore  I  hastened  your  marriage^ 
and  now  refuse  to  send  yon  on  this  expedition ;  taking  care 
to  preserve  you,  if  by  any  means  I  can,  as  long  as  I  live  ; 
for  you  are  my  only  son  ;  the  other,  who  is  deprived  of  his 
hearing,  I  consider  as  lost**  89.  The  youth  answered,  Yott 
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are  not  to  blame,  iny  lather,  if  after  such  a  dream  juu  take 
•0  much  care  of  me ;  but  it  is  right  for  me  to  explain  that 
which  jou  do  not  compreheiid»  and  which  has  escaped  your 
mo/dco  in  the  dream.  You  saj  the  dream  sig^nified  that  I 
ahonkl  die  by  the  point  of  an  iron  weapon,  Bot  what  hand, 
or  what  pointed  iron  weapon  has  a  boar,  to  oocaaion  aoch 
ttm  In  joa  ?  Had  it  aaid  I  ahonld  lose  mj  life  hj  a  tuak,  or 
unnwrthing  of  like  natiore,  yon  onght  then  to  have  done  as  yon 
now  do ;  whereas  itsaui  by  the  point  of  a  weapon ;  since  then 
we  have  not  to  contend  against  men,  let  me  go.''  40.  Yon 
hsTe  surpassed  me,"  replied  Croesus,  in  explaining  the  im- 
port of  the  dream  ;  therefore,  being  overcome  by  you,  I 
ciiitngc  Uiy  resolution,  and  permit  you  lu  go  to  the  chuse." 

41.  Croesus,  liaviug  thus  spoken,  sent  for  the  Phrygian 
Adrastus,  and,  when  he  came,  addressed  him  as  follows: 
"  Adrasjtus,  I  purified  you  when  bniiiten  by  a  grievous  mis- 
fortune, which  I  do  not  upbraid  you  with,  and  imve  received 
you  into  my  house,  and  supplied  you  with  every  thing  ut'(  es- 
aary.  Kow  therefore,  (for  it  is  your  duty  to  requite  me  with 
kiodoees^  since  I  have  first  conferred  a  kindness  on  you,)  I 
beg  yon  would  be  my  son's  guardian,  when  hv  iroes  to  the 
chase,  and  take  care  that  no  skulking  villains  show  themselves 
in  the  way  to  do  him  harm.  Besides,  you  ought  to  go  for  your 
own  oake^  where  you  may  signalize  yourself  by  your  exploits ; 
fiir  this  was  the  glory  of  your  ancestors,  and  you  are  besides 
in  full  vigour.**  42.  Adiastus  answered,  ** On  no  other  account^ 
sir^  woidd  I  have  taken  part  in  this  enterprise ;  for  it  is  not 
itling  that  one  in  my  unfortunate  circumstances  should  join 
with  his  prosperous  compeers,  nor  do  I  desire  to  do  so ;  and, 
indeed,  I  have  often  restrained  myself.  Now,  however,  biiiee 
you  urge  me,  and  I  ought  to  oblige  you,  for  1  aiu  bound  to 
requite  the  benefits  you  have  conferred  on  me,  I  am  ready  to 
do  a.-  vou  desire  ;  and  rcrst  assured,  that  your  son,  ^\  liuui  )  ou 
bid  nje  take  care  of,  sliali,  as  fiu*  sl6  liis  guardian  is  concerned, 
return  to  you  uninjured.*' 

43.  When  Adra?tus  had  made  this  answer  to  Croesus, 
they  went  away,  well  provided  with  chosen  youths  and  dogs  : 
sad,  having  arrived  at  Mount  Olympus,  they  sought  the  wild 
beast,  and  having  fouud  him  and  encircled  him  around,  they 
burled  their  javelins  at  him.  Among  the  resti  the  stranger, 
Ike  same  that  had  been  puriiied  of  murder^  named  Adrastus, 
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throwing  his  javelin  at  the  boar,  midsed  him,  and  struck  the 
son  of  CrocsuB  :  thus  he  being  wounded  by  the  point  of  the 
lance,  fulfilled  the  waorning  of  the  dream.  Upon  this,  some 
one  ran  off  to  tell  CroBsus  what  had  happened,  and  having 
arrived  at  Sardis,  gave  him  an  account  of  the  action,  and  of 
his  son's  fate.  44.  Croesus,  exceedingly  distressed  bj  the  death 
of  his  son,  lamented  it  the  more  bitterly,  because  he  fell  by  the 
hand  of  one,  whom  he  himself  had  poiified  from  blood  ;  and 
vehemently  deploring  his  misfortune,  he  invoked  Jove  the 
Expiator,  attesting  what  he  liad  sullered  by  this  stranger. 
He  invoked  also  the  same  deity,  by  the  nanie  of  the  god  of 
hospitality  and  private  friendship :  as  the  prod  ot  hospitality, 
beeause  by  receiving  a  stranger  into  his  house,  he  had  una-  ! 
\v;ires  fostered  the  murderer  of  his  >on  ;  as  the  prod  of  private 
friendsliip,  because,  h-iving  sent  liim  as  a  guardian,  he  found 
him  his  greatest  enemy.  45.  Alter  this,  the  Lydians  approach- 
ed, bearing  the  corpse,  and  behind  it  followed  the  murderw. 
He,  having  advanced  in  front  of  the  corpse,  delivered  himself 
up  to  CroBsns,  stretching  forth  his  hands  and  begging  of  him  to 
kill  him  upon  it ;  then  relating  his  former  misfortnne,  and  how 
in  addition  to  that  he  had  destroyed  his  purifier,  and  that  he 
ought  to  live  no  longer.  When  Croesus  heard  this,  though 
his  own  affliction  was  so  great,  he  pitied  Adrastns,  and  said 
to  him,  *^  You  have  made  me  full  satis&ction  hj  condemning 
yourself  to  die.  But  jon  are  not  the  author  of  this  misfor* 
tune,  except  as  far  as  jou  were  the  involuntary  agent ;  but 
that  god,  whoever  he  was,  that  long  since  foreshowed  what 
was  about  to  happen."  Cr<rsus  therefore  buried  his  son  :is 
the  dignity  of  his  birth  required;  but  Adrastus,  son  of  Gur- 
dius,  son  of  Mida?,  who  had  been  the  murden  r  el"  his  own 
brother,  and  the  iminlf k  i  oi"  his  purifier,  when  all  was  silent 
round  the  tomb,  judging  iiini^elf  the  most  heavily  afllieted  of 
all  men,  killed  himself  on  the  tomb.  But  Croesus,  bereaved 
of  his  son,  continued  disconsolate  for  two  yeai's. 

46.  Some  time  after,  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of 
As ty ages,  son  ci  Cjaxares,  by  Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyses,  and 
the  growing  power  of  the  Persians,  put  an  end  to  the  grief 
of  Crasus ;  and  it  entered  into  his  thoughts  whether  he  could 
by  any  means  check  the  growing  power  of  the  Penriana  be- 
fore liiej  became  formidable.  After  he  had  formed  this  pur- 
pose^ he  detmnined  to  make  trial  as  well  of  the  oracles  in 
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Gnece  as     that  in  Libya  ;  and  sent  diflerent  persons  to 

Afferent  place**,  some  to  Delphi,  some  to  AbsB  of  Phocis,  and 
:ome  to  Dodona  ;  others  were  sent  to  Amphiaraua  and  Tro- 
pkinius,  and  others  tu  Braiicliidae  of  Milesia  :  these  were  the 
Grecian  oraole«  to  v.  hich  Cro  sus  sent  to  consult.  He  sent 
otbtrr?  abo  tu  con^rult  thut  ut'  Aniinon  in  Libya.  And  he  sent 
thm  different  ways,  designing  to  make  trial  of  what  the  ora- 
cles knew  ;  in  order  thai  if  they  should  be  found  to  know  the 
truth,  he  might  send  a  second  time  to  inquire  whether  he 
iMd  veptare  to  make  war  on  the  Persians.  17.  He  des- 
pitelied  them  to  make  trial  of  the  oracles  with  the  follow- 
isgoptea;  that  competing  the  days  from  the  time  of  their 
fcfaiUiie  from  Sardis,  tl^j  should  consult  the  oracles  on 
the  hiradMth  day,  by  asking,  what  Crosns,  son  of  Alyattes 
•ad  king  of  the  Lydians,  was  then  doing ;  and  that  they 
sbodd  bring  him  the  answer  of  each  oracle  in  writing. 
Now  what  were  tli  /  an^wrrs  given  by  tht:  other  oracles,  is 
Hi^Liioni  d  lis  nniif  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  Lydians  entered 
tlj»^  tf^mple  of  Deiplii  to  consult  tho  ^jjod,  and  asked  the  ques- 
iion  enjoined  them,  than  the  Pythian  thus  spoke  in  hexame- 
Tene :  I  know  the  number  of  the  sands,  and  the  measure 
c4  tiie  sea ;  I  imderstaDd  tim  dumb,  and  hear  him  that  does 
Mipeak;  the  aavonr  of  the  hard-shelled  tortoise  boiled  in 
hrm  with  the  iesh  of  lamb  strikes  on  my  senses ;  brass  is 
hid  beneath  it.  and  farasa  is  put  over  it'*  48.  The  Lydians 
keriag  written  down  this  answer  of  the  Pythian,  retnmed  to 
Svdis.  And  when  the  rest,  who  had  been  sent  to  other  phu^ 
•rired  brinerin!:?  the  answers,  Crcesus  having  opened  each  of 
them  cxauiiiieii  tlieir  contents  ;  but  none  of  them  pleased  him. 
Whon,  hmvever,  he  heard  that  from  Delphi,  he  immediately 
>id£iTtd  it,  and  approved  of  it,  being  convinced  that  the  oracle 
at  Delphi  alone  was  a  real  oracle,  been  use  it  had  discovered 
^'hat  be  had  done.  For  when  he  had  sent  persons  to  consult 
the  different  oracles,  watchin|;  the  appointed  day,  he  had  re- 
Mne  to  the  following  contnyance ;  haying  thought  of  what 
it  WBs  impossible  to  discover  or  guess  at,  he  cut  up  a  tortoise 
«id  a  lamh,  and  hcoMi  them  himself  together  in  a  braaen 
<>UvQn,  and  put  on  it  a  coyer  of  brass.  49.  Such  then  was 
the  answer  giyen  to  Cnesna  from  Delphi :  as  regards  the 
Mrer  of  the  orade  of  Amphiarans,  I  cannot  say  what 
mnrei  u  gave  to  the  Lydians,  who  performed  the  accos- 
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tomed  rites  at  the  temple ;  for  nothmg  dae  is  relAted  than 
tbat  he  considered  this  also  to  be  a  tme  oracle. 

60«  After  this  he  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  god  at 
Delphi  by  magnificent  Baerifioes ;  for  he  ofiered  three  thoQ<- 
sand  head  of  cattle  of  ererj  kind  fit  for  sacrifice^  and  having 
heaped  up  a  great  pile,  he  bomt  on  it  beds  of  gold  and  sSlTer, 
Yials  of  gold,  >nd  robes  of  purple  and  garments ;  hoping  by 
that  means  more  completely  to  conciliate  the  god:  he  also 
ordered  all  the  Lydians  to  otlbr  to  the  god  whatever  he  was 
ahle.  Wlien  tlie  sacrifice  was  ended,  having  melted  duwn  a  va.«t 
quantity  of  gold,  he  cast  half-bricks  from  it;  of  which  the 
longest  were  six  palms  in  length,  the  sliortest  three,  and  in 
thickness  one  palm  :  their  number  was  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen :  four  of  these,  of  pure  p:old,  weighed  each  two  talents 
and  a  hall ;  the  other  half- bricks  of  pale  gold,  weighed  two 
talents  each.  He  made  also  the  figure  of  a  lion  of  fine  gold, 
weighing  ten  talents.  This  lion,  when  the  temple  of  Delphi 
was  burnt  down,  fell  firom  the  half-brickS|  for  it  had  been 
placed  on  them ;  and  it  now  lies  in  the  treasury  of  the  Co- 
rinthians, weighing  six  talents  and  a  half;  for  three  talents 
and  a  half  were  melted  from  it  6L  Crossus,  having  finished 
these  things^  sent  them  to  Delphi,  and  with  them  these 
following ;  two  large  bowls,  one  of  gold,  the  other  of  silver : 
that  of  gold  was  placed  on  the  right  hand  as  one  enters  the 
temple,  and  that  of  silver  on  the  left ;  but  these  also  were 
removed  when  the  temple  was  burnt  down  ;  and  the  golden 
one,  weighing  eight  talents  and  a  half  and  twelve  minm,  is 
placed  in  the  treasury  of  Clazomenac ;  the  silver  one,  contain- 
ing six  hundred  aini»li()iTT»,  lies  iu  a  corner  of  the  ve^til  ule, 
and  is  used  by  the  Uelpliians  for  mixing  the  wine  on  tlie 
Theophanian  festival.  The  Delphians  say  it  was  the  work- 
manship of  Theodorus  the  Samian ;  and  I  think  so  too,  for 
it  appears  to  be  no  common  work.  He  also  sent  four  oiaka 
of  silver,  which  stand  in  the  treasniy  of  the  Corinthians ; 
and  he  dedicated  two  lustra!  vases,  one  of  gold,  the  other  of 
silver :  on  the  golden  one  is  an  inscription,  OF  THE  LACE* 
D^MONIANSt  who  say  that  it  was  their  ofibring»  bat 
wrongfully,  for  this  also  was  given  by  Crossns:  a  certiun 
Delphian  made  the  inscription^  in  order  to  please  the  Lace- 
dmonians ;  I  know  his  name,  but  forbear  to  mention  it. 
The  boy  indeed,  through  whose  hand  the  water  flows,  is  their 
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gift;  bat  neither  of  the  lastral  Taaeft.  At  the  same  time 
OraMOfl  sent  many  other  offerings  without  an  inscription: 
imoogst  them  some  round  silver  covers;  and  moreover  a 
statue  of  a  woman  in  gold  three  cubits  high,  which  the 
Delpbians  say  is  the  image  of  Crcesus's  baking  woman ;  and 
to  all  these  things  he  added  the  necklaces  and  ^dles  of  bis 
wife. 

52.  These  were  the  offerinprs  he  sent  to  Delphi;  and  to 
Amphiaraus,  having  ascertiiiiicd  his  virtue  and  sufferings,  he 
dedicated  a  shield  all  of  crold,  and  a  lance  of  solid  gold,  the 
shaft  as  well  as  the  poiiit:^  being  of  f?old ;  and  these  are  at 
Thebes  in  the  temple  of  Ismenian  Ajx^Uo. 

53.  To  the  Lydians  appointed  to  convey  these  presents 
to  the  temples,  Croesus  gave  it  in  charge  to  inquire  of  the 
oracles,  whether  he  should  make  war  on  the  Persians,  and  if 
he  skmid  unite  any  other  nation  as  an  allj.  Accordingly, 
wbsn  the  Ljdians  arrived  at  the  places  to  which  they  were 
senty  and  had  dedicated  the  ofierings,  they  consulted  the 
offades^  saying,  ^  GrcesnSy  king  of  the  Lydians  and  of  other 
ttatioo%  esteeming  these  to  be  the  only  orades  among  men, 
sends  these  piesents  in  acknowledgment  of  yonr  diseoveries ; 
and  now  askSi  whether  he  should  lead  an  army  against  the 
Permans,  and  whether  he  should  join  any  auxiliary  ferces 
with  his  own  ?**  Such  were  their  questions ;  and  the  opinions 
of  both  oracles  concurred,  foretelling,  "  That  if  Croesus  should 
make  war  on  tlie  Persians,  he  would  destroy  a  mighty  em- 
pire;" and  they  advised  him  to  engiige  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Grecians  in  his  alhance.  54.  When  Croesus  heard  the 
tiiswer^  that  %\  (  re  brought  back,  he  was  beyond  measure  de- 
Hghted  with  the  oracles  ;  and  fully  expertinpf  that  he  should 
destroy  the  kingdom  of  Cyrus,  he  again  sent  to  Delphi,  and 
having  ascertained  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  presented 
^h  of  them  with  two  staters  of  gold.  In  return  for  this,  the 
Delphians  gaye  Croesos  and  the  Lydians  the  right  to  consult  the 
srade  before  any  others,  and  exemption  from  tribute,  and  the 
fait  seats  in  the  temple,  and  the  privil^e  of  being  made  citiaens 
sf  Dd^fa],  to  as  many  as  should  desire  it  in  aU  future  time, 
tt*  Crasos  having  made  tbese  presents  to  the  Delphiansi  sent 
a  Ihnd  time  to  eonsalt  the  orade.  For  after  he  had  asoer- 
tsined  the  Tonicity  of  the  oracle,  he  had  firequent  recourse  to  it 
His  demand  now  was,  whether  he  should  long  enjoy  the  king- 
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dom  ?  to  which  the  Pvthian  gave  this  answer :  When  a  mule 
shall  become  king  of  the  Medes,  then^  tender*fi>oted  Ljdian, 
flee  over  pebbly  Hennas,  nor  tarry,  nor  blosh  to  be  a  coward.** 

56.  With  this  answer,  when  reported  to  him,  Croesus  was 
more  than  ever  delighted,  tbinkinj  that  u  mule  should  never 
be  king  of  the  Medes  instead  a  mun,  and  consequently  that 
neither  he  nor  his  posterity  should  ever  be  deprived  of  the 
kingdom.  In  the  next  place  he  began  to  inquire  carefully 
who  were  the  most  powerful  of  the  (i reeks  whom  he  might 
gain  over  as  allies  ;  and  on  inquiry  found  that  the  Lacedav 
monians  and  Athenians  excelled  the  rest,  the  former  being  of 
Dorian,  the  latter  of  Ionic  descent :  for  these  were  in  ancient 
time  the  most  distinguished,  the  latter  being  a  Felasgian,  the 
other  an  Hellenic  nation  ;  the  latter  had  never  emigrated,  but 
the  former  had  very  often  changed  their  seat ;  for  under  the 
reign  of  Deucalion  they  inhabited  the  country  of  Phthiotia  ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Dorus,  the  son  of  Hellen^  the  country  at 
the  foot  of  Ossa  and  Olympus,  called  Histiaaotis :  when  they 
were  driyen  out  of  Histisotis  by  the  CadmteanSy  they  settled 
on  Mount  Fidnns,  at  a  place  called  Macednum  ;  thenoe  they 
again  removed  to  Dryopis  ;  and  at  length  coming  into  Pe- 
loponnesus, were  called  Dorians. 

57.  What  language  the  Pelasgians  used  I  cannot  with 
certainty  alii  mi  ;  but  if  I  may  form  a  conjecture  from  those 
Pelasginris  ^^  ho  now  exist,  and  who  now  inhabit  the  town  of 
Crestona  ahove  the  Tvrrhe?ii?\n'i,  and  who  were  formerly 
neia"hbours  to  those  now  (.  allrd  Dorians,  and  at  that  time  oc- 
cupied the  country  at  present  called  Thessaliotis ;  and  if  J 
may  conjecture  from  those  Pelasgians  settled  at  Plaeia  and  Scy- 
laoe  on  the  Hellespont,  and  who  once  dwelt  with  the  Atheni^ 
ans,^  and  whatever  other  cities,  which,  though  really  Pelas* 
gian,  have  changed  their  name  ;  if,  I  say,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  conjecture  firom  these,  the  Pelasgians  spoke  a  barbaroaa 
language*  And  if  the  whole  Pelasgian  body  did  so,  the  Attic 
race,  l^ing  Pelasgic,  must  at  the  time  they  changed  Into 
Hellenes  have  altered  thmr  language.  For  neither  do  tiio 
Crestonians  use  the  same  language  with  any  of  their  ndgb- 
hours,  nor  do  the  people  of  PliMcia,  but  both  use  the  same 
language  ;  by  which  it  appears  they  have  taken  care  to  pre- 

*  For  the  reason  of  thoir  separation,  see  YI.  137. 
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serve  the  character  of  the  language  they  brought  with  them 
iMo  those  places.  08.  The  Hellenic  race,  however,  as  appears 
to  me^  from  the  time  they  became  a  people  have  used  the  same 
tangaage:  though,  when  separated  ft<m  the  Pelasgians^  they 
were  at  fint  insigniflcant,  yet  from  a  small  beginmng  thej 
hare  increased  to  a  mtdtitade  of  natloDS^  chiefly  by  a  union 
with  many  other  barbarous  nations.  Wherefore  it  appears  to 
me,  that  the  Felasgic  race,  being  barbarous^  never  increased 
to  any  great  extent. 

o9.  Of  these  nations  then  Craesuo  karnt  that  the  Attic  was 
oppressed  aud  distracted  by  Pisistratus  son  of  Hippocrates,  then 
reigninu  in  Athens  :  to  this  Hippocrates,  who  w  as  at  the  time  a 
priv:itf^  J)'  r-uii,  and  a  spectator  at  the  Olj  aipian  games,  n  great 
prodigy  cm  cnrred.  For  having  killed  a  victim,  the  caldrons, 
which  were  full  of  flesh  and  water,  buhbled  up  witliout  any  fire 
and  lx)iled  over.  Chiton  the  Lacedaemonian,  who  was  accident- 
ally therOi  ^d  saw  the  prodigy,  advised  Hippocrates,  first  of  all, 
not  to  marry  any  woman  by  whom  he  might  have  children  ;  or, 
if  be  was  already  married,  tben  to  pot  away  his  wife  i  and  if  he 
happened  to  have  a  son,  to  disown  him*  However^  Hippo* 
crateSy  when  Chilon  gave  this  advice,  would  not  be  peraoaded ; 
and  had  afterwarda  Uiis  aame  Fiaistratua ;  who^  when  a  quar- 
rel happened  between  those  who  dwelt  on  the  aea-coast  and 
the  Atheniaae,  the  former  headed  by  Megacles  son  of  Ale* 
meon^  the  latter  by  Lycurgua  son  of  Aristolaides,  ainung  at 
the  sovereign  power,  formed  a  third  party ;  and  having  as- 
sembled his  partisans  under  colour  of  piutcctiiig  those  of  the 
mouritaiii-,  he  contrived  this  stratagem.  Having  wounded 
himself  and  his  mules,  he  drove  his  chariot  into  the  public 
square,  a-s  if  he  had  escaped  irom  enemies  that  designed  to 
murder  him  in  his  way  to  the  country  ;  and  besought  th^ 
people  to  grant  him  a  guard,  having  before  acquired  renown 
in  the  expedition  against  Megara,  by  taking  Nisa^a,^  and  dis- 
playing other  illustrious  deeds.  The  people  of  Ath^s,  being 
deeexred  by  this,  gave  him  such  of  the  citizens  as  he  selected^ 
who  were  not  to  be  his  javelin  men,  but  dob-bearerS|  for  they 
attended  him  with  clubs  of  wood.  These  men,  therefore, 
joiniDg  in  revolt  with  Fiaistratusi  seised  the  Acropolis^  and 
thereupon  Fisistratos  assumed  the  government  of  the  Atheni* 

*  Nissa  was  the  port  of  the  Megarians,  about  two  miles  from  the  city. 
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aii%  ndUier  diatorbing  the  ezisUog  ouigistracieBi  nor  iher- 
ing  the  laws ;  bot  he  edminiBtered  the  goTenuneiit  aeoordiDg 
to  the  established  institutionSy  ordering  it  liberally  and  weU. 
60.  Not  long  after,  the  partisans  of  Megacles  and  Igrcor- 
gus,  being  reconciled,  drove  him  out  In  this  manner  Fisis- 
tratus  first  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  and,  his  power  not 
being  very  firmly  rooted,  lost  it.  But  those  who  expelled 
Pisistratus  quarrelled  anew  with  one  unothtir  ;  and  Megacles, 
harassed  by  the  sedition,  sent  a  herald  to  Pisistratus  to  ask  if 
he  was  willing  to  marry  liis  daughter,  on  condition  of  having 
the  sovereignty.  Pisistratus  having  accepted  tlie  proposal 
and  agreed  to  \m  terms,  in  order  to  his  restitution,  they  con- 
trive the  most  ridiculous  project  that,  T  think,  was  ever 
imagined  i  especially  if  we  consider^  that  the  Greeks  have 
from  old  been  distinguished  from  Uie  barbarians  as  being 
more  acute  and  free  from  all  foolish  simplicity,  and  more  per* 
ticolarly  as  they  played  this  trick  upon  the  Athenians^  who 
are  esteemed  among  the  wisest  of  the  Grecians.  In  the  Pss* 
anean  tribe  was  a  woman  named  Ph ja,  four  enbits  high»  want- 
ing three  fingers^  and  in  other  respects  handsome;  having 
drased  this  woman  in  a  complete  snit  of  armoor,  and  placed 
her  on  a  eharioty  and  having  shown  her  beforehand  bow  to 
assume  the  most  becoming  dnneanour,  they  drove  her  to  the 
city,  having  sent  heralds  before,  who,  on  their  arrival  in 
the  city,  proclaimed  what  was  ordered  in  these  terms:  "O 
Athenians,  receive  with  kind  wishes  Pisistratus,  whom  I^Ii- 
nerva  h  rself,  honouring  above  all  men,  now  conducts  back  to 
Jmm'  own  citadel."  Tliey  then  went  about  pioclaimiug  this  ; 
and  a  report  was  presently  spread  among  the  people  that  Mi- 
nerva was  bringing  back  Pisistratus  ;  and  the  people  ia  the 
city  believing  this  woman  to  be  the  goddeasi  both  adored  a 
buman  being,  and  received  Pisistratus. 

61.  Pisistratus  having  recovered  the  sovereignty  in  the 
manner  above  described^  married  the  daughter  of  Megacles  in 
acoordanee  with  hi s  agreement.  But  as  he  already  1 1  ad  grown- 
up sons,  and  as  the  Alcnusonidie  were  said  to  be  under  a  curae,^ 
he,  wishing  not  to  have  any  children  by  his  newly-marriad 
wife^  had  intercourse  with  her  unnaturally.  The  woman  at  ; 
ftrat  kept  the  thing  a  secreti  but  afterwsidsi  whether  quea* 

V  See  the  cauM  of  this,  B.  V.  71.  | 
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tioned  by  her  mother  or  not,  she  discovered  it  to  her,  and  she 
to  her  husband.  lie  felt  highly  indignant  at  being  dis- 
honoured by  risistratus,  and  in  liis  rage  instantly  reconciled 
himself  to  thn^jp  of  the  opposite  faction;®  but  Pi^istratus 
heariiii:  of  tlic  desigQd  that  were  being  formed  against  him, 
withdn^w  riitirely  out  of  the  country,  and  arriving  in  ijre- 
tria,^  consulted  with  his  sons.  The  opinion  of  Hippias  pre* 
nuHngy  to  recover  the  kingdom,  they  immediately  began  to 
eoUect  oontributionB  from  those  cities  which  fi^t  any  gratitude 
to  them  for  benefits  reodved  $  and  though  many  gave  large 
smM^  tlie  Thebans  sorpaaaed  the  rest  in  Uberality.  At  length 
(not  to  give  a  detailed  acconnt)  time  passed,  and  every  thmg 
waa  rei^y  fiir  thm  retam,  for  Argive  mercenaries  anived 
from  Peik^Kmnesaa;  and  a  man  of  Naxos,  named  Ly^^amis, 
wbo  bad  come  as  a  vdonteer,  and  brought  both  men  and 
money,  showed  great  seal  in  the  cause.  62.  Having  set  oat 
from  Eretria,  they  came  back  in  the  eleventh  year  of  their 
exile,  and  iirst  of  all  possessed  themselves  of  Maratliou. 
While  they  lay  encamped  in  this  place,  both  their  partisans 
from  the  city  joined  them,  and  others  from  the  v arums  dis- 
trict*, to  whnni  a  tyranny  was  more  welcome  than  liberty, 
crowd' <i  to  them  ;  thus  they  were  collected  together.  Tlie 
Athenians  of  the  city,  on  the  other  hand,  had  shown  very 
littic  concern  all  the  time  Pisistratus  was  collecting  money,  or 
even  when  he  took  possession  of  Marathon.  But  when  they 
heard  that  he  was  marching  from  Marathon  against  the 
cily,  they  at  length  went  out  to  resist  him  ;  so  they  marched 
with  their  whole  force  against  the  invaders.  In  the  mean 
time  Pisistratus's  party,  having  set  out  from  Marathon,  ad- 
vanoed  towards  the  cil^f,  and  arrived  in  a  body  at  the  temple 
of  the  Pallenian  ^  Minerva,  and  there  took  up  their  position. 
Here  Amphilytos,  a  prophet  of  Acamafaia,  moved  by  divine 
nnpiibe;,  approached  Pisistratus,  and  pronounced  this  orade 
in  hexmneter  verse :  **  The  cast  is  thrown,  and  the  net 
is  spread ;  by  the  moonlight  the  tunnies  will  rush  in." 

*  Schweighaeuser  tranaktes  il."  to  his  former  partisans."  See  Card's 
Lexicon  to  Herodotut. 

*  There  wen  two  plaeei  <tf  thii  mune,  one  in  Thessaly  and  another  m 
Euba-a.    Pidstratua  retixed  to  this  last.  Lareher. 

^  Pullcne  was  the  wivnc  of  one  of  the  boroughs  of  Attica,  belonsillg  to 
tnbe  AntifM'hid^*!,  on  the  road  from  MaraUion  to  Athens. 
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63.  He^  inspired  by  the  god,  uttered  this  proplieey  i  and  Fi* 
eiBtratua^  comprehending  the  oracle,  and  saying  he  accepted 
the  omen,  led  on  his  army.  The  Athenians  of  the  city  were 
then  engaged  at  their  breakfast,  and  some  of  them  after 
breakfast  Iwd  betaken  themselTes  to  dice,  others  to  sle^ ;  so 
that  the  army  of  Pisistratus,  falling  upon  them  by  surprise, 
soon  put  them  to  flight ;  and  as  they  were  flying,  Pisistratus 
contrived  a  clever  stratagem  to  prevent  their  rallying  again, 
and  that  they  might  be  thoroughly  dispersed.  He  mounted 
his  sons  on  horseback  and  ?cnt  them  lurward  ;  and  they, 
having  overtaken  the  fugitive?,  spoke  as  they  were  ordered 
by  Pi«!i5»tratus,  bidding  theiu  be  of  good  cheen  and  to  d('{):irt 
every  man  to  his  own  home.  64,  The  Atlietiians  yielded  r 
ready  obedience,  and  thus  Pisistratus,  having  a  third  time 
possessed  himself  of  Athens,  secured  his  power  more  firmly 
both  by  the  aid  of  auxiliary  forces,  and  by  reTcnnes  partly 
collected  nt  home  and  partly  drawn  from  the  river  Stry- 
mon.^  He  also  seised  as  hostages  the  sons  of  the  Athenians 
who  had  held  out  against  him,  and  had  not  immediately  fled, 
and  settled  them  «t  Naxoa ;  which  island  Pisistratus  had 
formerly  subdued,  and  given  in  charge  to  Lygdamis :  he^ 
moreover,  purified  the  island  of  Delos,  in  obedience  to  an 
oracle.  And  be  purified  it  in  the  following  manner :  having 
dug  up  the  dead  bodies,  as  far  as  the  prospect  from  the 
temple  reached,  he  removed  them  to  another  part  of  Delos. 
Thus  Pisistratus  ruled  despotically  over  the  Atlit  ninns  ;  but 
of  them,  some  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  and  others  tied  from 
their  homes  with  the  son  of  Aicmaion.^ 

6.5.  Crrr^ns,  therefore,  was  informed  that  such  wa-^,  at 
that  time,  the  condition  of  the  Athenians  ;  and  that  t\io  La- 
cedaemonians, having  extricated  themselves  out  of  great  ditfi- 
culties,  had  first  gained  the  mastery  over  the  Tegeans  in  war. 
For  during  the  reign  of  Leo  and  Hegesicles,  kings  of  Sparta, 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  successful  in  all  other  wars,  and 
were  worsted  by  the  T^^eans  only.  And  long  before  their 
reign  they  had  been  governed  by  the  worst  laws  of  almost 
any  people  in  Greece,  both  as  r^^arded  their  dealings  whh 
one  another,  and  in  holding  no  intercourse  with  strangers. 

*  The  country  between  the  Strjrmott  and  the  NeiSQS  wu  cekbnUed 

for  its  miiK  s.  LMrch$r, 
'  Megucles. 
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But  they  clianged  to  n  jrnnd  croTernment  in  the  followincr 
manner  :  Lyeur^us,  a  man  much  esteemed  by  the  Spartans^ 
having  arrived  at  Delphi  to  consult  tlie  oracle,  no  sooner 
enter^  the  temple,  than  the  Pythian  spoke  as  follows  :  Thoa 
art  eme,  Lycurgus,  to  my  wealthy  temple,  beloved  by  Jove 
and  all  that  inhabit  OlympiaD  mansions :  I  doubt  whether  I 
shall  pronounce  thee  god  or  man ;  but  rather  god,  I  think, 
I^eorguB."  Some  men  mj  that,  beridea  thla,  the  Pythian 
abo  oommonieated  to  him  that  form  of  government  now 
eatabUahed  among  the  Spartana.  But,  aa  the  Laoedraoniana 
themaelTea  aflirm,  Lycurgus,  being  appointed  guardian  to  his 
nephew  Leobotas,^  king  of  Sparta,  brought  (hose  institutions 
from  Crete.  For  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  the  guardianship, 
he  altered  all  their  customs,  and  took  care  that  mo  one  should 
transgress  them.  ^U'terwards  he  established  military  regula- 
tions, the  enomotiae,  the  trin  nde?*,  and  the  syssitia,^  and 
besides  these  he  in-tituttd  the  epliori  and  senators.  6f>. 
Thu%  having  chaugcil  tluir  laws,  they  established  good 
institution :>j  in  thoir  stead  :  and  having  erected  a  temple 
to  Lycurgus  after  his  death,  they  held  him  in  the  highest 
reveienee.  As  thej  had  a  good  soil  and  abundant  popula- 
tion,  they  quickly  sprang  up  and  flourished.  And  now  they 
were  no  longer  content  to  live  in  peace ;  but  prondiy  con* 
sidering  themselves  superior  to  the  Arcadians,  they  sent  to 
oooanlt  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  touching  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  country  of  the  Arcadians  ;  and  Ihe  ^thian  gave  them 
thia  answer :  **  Dost  thou  ask  of  me  Arcadia  ?  thou  askest  a 
great  deal ;  I  cannot  grant  it  thee.  There  are  many  acorn- 
eating  men  in  Arcadia,  who  will  hinder  thee.  But  I  do  not 
grudge  thee  all ;  I  will  give  thee  Tegea  to  dance  on  with 
beating  of  the  feet,  and  a  fair  plain  to  measure  out  by  the 
rod."  When  the  Lacedamunians  heard  this  answer  reported, 
they  laid  aside  their  design  against  all  Arcadia  ;  and,  relying 
on  an  equivocal  oracle,  led  an  army  against  a  only,  carry- 
ing fetters  with  them,  as  if  they  wouid  surclj  r(  (iiu  e  the 
Te:reans  to  slavery.  But  being  defeated  in  an  enjiaj^ement, 
as  many  of  them  as  were  taken  alive,  were  compelled  to  work, 

*  It  is  {^nemlly  agreed  that  the  name  of  LycurgUii's  uephew  was  not 
Leobotas,  hut  Chariiaus. 

*  For  an  accoont  of  these  several  loslitDttas  see  Smith's  Dietieiwiy 
ef  Antiquities* 
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wearin^r  the  fetters  they  had  hi  ooght,  and  measuring  tlic lands 
ot"  the  Tegeans  with  a  rod.  Those  letters  in  which  they 
were  bound,  were,  even  in  my  time,  preserved  in  Tegea,  8ua- 
peDded  around  the  temple  of  Alean  Minerva. 

67.  In  tlie  first  war,  therefore,  thej  had  constantly  fought 
igainBt  the  Tegeans  with  ill  success;  but  in  the  time  of 
CraatUy  and  during  the  reign  of  Anazandrides  and  Aria- 
tOD  at  Lacedamoni  they  had  at  length  beoome  aoperior  in  the 
war,  and  they  became  so  in  the  foUowiDg  manner :  when  thqr 
had  idwajB  been  worsted  in  battle  bj  tbe  Tegeans,  they  sent 
to  inquire  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi^  what  god  they  should  pro* 
pitiate,  in  ord<'r  to  become  victorious  over  the  Tegeans.  The 
Pythiau  answered,  they  should  become  so,  when  they  had 
broil !j;!it  back  the  bones  of  Orestes  the  son  of  Agamemnon. 
But  us  th(  y  were  unable  t^)  find  the  sepulchre  of  Orestes,  they 
sent  again  to  inquire  of  the  god  in  what  spot  Orestes  lay  in- 
terred, and  the  Pythian  gave  this  answer  to  the  inquiries  of 
those  who  came  to  consnlt  her :    In  the  level  plain  of  Area* 
dia  lies  Tegea,  where  two  winds  by  hard  compulsion  Vdow, 
and  stroke  answers  to  stroket,  and  woe  lies  on  woe.  There 
life^engendering  earth  contains  Agamemnon^Ss  sont  conv^ 
him  home,  and  yon  will  be  Tictorions  over  TegetJ*  When 
the  IiaoediBmonians  heard  this,  thejr  were  as  far  off  thedis* 
oovery  as  ever,  though  they  searched  every  where :  till  Li- 
chas,  one  of  the  Spartans  who  are  called  Agathoergi,  found  it. 
These  Agathoergi  consist  of  citizens  who  are  discharged  frum 
ser^  iD^r  in  the  cavalry,  sucii  as  are  senior,  five  in  every  year : 
it  is  tlirir  duty  during  the  year  in  wliich  they  ai  e  discharged 
from  the  cavalry,  not  to  remain  inactive,  but  go  to  different 
places  where  they  are  sent  by  the  Spartan  commonwealth. 
68.  Lichas,  who  was  one  of  these  persons,  discovered  it 
in  T^geSy  both  meeting  with  good  fortune  and  employing 
sagacity.   For  as  the  Lacedmoniana  had  at  that  time  inter- 
course with  the  Tegeans,  be,  coming  to  a  smithj,  looked  at- 
tentively at  the  iron  being  forged,  and  was  struck  with  wonder 
when  he  saw  what  was  done.   The  smith  peroelving  bia 
astonishment  demsted  from  his  work,  and  said,    O  Laconian 
stranger,  you  would  certainly  liave  been  astonished  had  you 
seen  what  I  saw,  since  you  are  so  surprised  at  the  working  of 
iron.    For  as  I  was  cndeavouriiifz;  to  sink  a  well  in  this  en- 
closure, in  digging,  I  came  to  a  coihn  seven  cubits  long  •  and 
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heetaue  I  did  not  believe  that  men  were  erer  taller  than  they 
mofw  are,  I  opened  it^  and  saw  that  the  body  was  eqnal  to  the 
coffin  in  length,  and  after  I  had  measnred  it,  I  covered  it  up 
•gain.  The  man  told  him  what  he  had  seen,  bat  Lichas,  re- 
jecting on  what  was  said,  conjectured  from  the  words  of  the 
oracle,  that  this  must  be  the  body  ot  Orestes,  forming  his  con- 
jecture on  the  I'ollovviiig  reasons:  seeinjj  the  smiUis  two  bel- 
low.^ he  discerned  in  them  the  two  winds,  and  in  the  anvil 
and  Imriiniei'  the  Stroke  unswei  iiig  to  stroke,  and  in  the  iron  that 
was  being  forged  the  woe  that  lay  on  woe  ;  representing  it  in 
this  way,  that  iron  had  been  invent«^d  to  the  injury  of  man. 
Having  made  this  conjecture,  he  r(  turned  to  Sparta,  and  gave 
the  LacedaBmonians  an  account  of  the  whole  matter they, 
having  brought  a  feigned  charge  against  him,  sent  him  into 
banishments  He  then,  going  back  to  Tegea,  related  his  mis- 
fortune to  the  smith,  and  wished  to  hire  the  enclosure  from 
hiniy  bot  he  would  not  let  it.  But  in  time,  when  he  had  per- 
suaded him,  he  took  np  hia  abode  there ;  and  having  opened 
die  aepnlchre  and  collected  the  bones^  he  carried  them  away 
with  him  to  Sparta.  From  that  time,  whenever  thej  made 
trial  of  eaeh  other^s  strength,  the  Lacedemonians  were  by  fiur 
superior  in  war ;  and  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus  had 
been  alreu,dy  subdued  by  tliem. 

69.  Croisus  being  informed  of  all  these  things,  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Sparta,  witli  presents,  and  to  request  their  alli- 
ance, having  giv^n  them  orders  what  to  say  ;  and  when  they 
were  arrived  they  -]>okt'  as  loUows:  "Croesus,  king  of  the 
Lydians  and  of  other  nations,  has  sent  us  with  this  mes- 
sage ;  '  O  Lacedsemooians,  since  tlie  deity  has  directed  me 
by  an  oracle  to  unite  myself  to  a  Grecian  Mend,  therefore 
(for  I  am  informed  that  yon  are  pre-eminent  in  Greece)  I 
imrite  yon  in  obedience  to  the  oracle,  being  desirous  of  be- 
coming yonr  friend  and  ally,  without  treachery  or  gnile.* " 
Croeana  therefore  made  this  proposal  by  his  ambassadors*  Bnt 
the  Laced«roonians»  who  had  before  heard  of  the  answer  given 
by  the  oracle  to  Crossus,  were  gratified  at  the  coming  ^  the 
Lydians,  and  exchanged  pledges  of  friendship  and  alliance ; 
md  indeed  certain  favours  had  been  formerly  conferred  on 
them  by  Croesus  :  for  when  tlie  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  Sardis 
to  purch;ise  gold,  wishing  to  use  it  in  erecting  the  statue  of 
ApoUo  liiat  now  stund;>  at  Tiioruax  in  Lacunia,  Crocus  gave 
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it  as  a  present  to  them,  when  they  were  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing it.   70.  For  this  reason  then,  and  because  he  had  se- 
lected them  from  all  the  Greeks,  and  desired  their  friendship,  the 
Lacedaemonians  accepted  his  offer  of  alliance  ;  and  in  the  first 
place  they  proiiiised  to  be  ready  at  his  summons ;  and  in  the 
ii*"xt,  having  made  a  brazen  bowl,  and  covered  itunt?ide  to  the 
rim  with  various  figures,  and  capable  of  containing  three  hun 
dred  amphoraB,  they  sent  it  to  him,  being  desirous  of  making 
Croesus  a  present  in  return.    But  this  bowl  never  reached 
Sardis,  for  one  of  the  two  following  reasons :  the  Laoedae- 
monians  saj,  that  when  thisbowl,  on  its  way  to  Sardis^  was  off 
Samos,  the  Samians  having  heard  of  itp  sailed  oat  in  long 
ships,  and  took  it  away  by  force.   On  the  other  hand  the 
Samians  affirm,  that  when  the  Laoedsemonians  who  were  con- 
veying the  bowl  found  they  were  too  late,  and  heard  that 
Sardis  was  taken,  and  Cra3sus  a  prisoner,  they  sold  the  bowl 
in  Sainos,  and  that  some  private  persons,  wh<»  lu)ught  it.  dedi- 
cated it  in  the  temjile  of  Juno.  And  perhaps  they  who  i^uld  it, 
when  they  returned  to  Sparta,  might  say  that  they  had  been 
robbed  of  it  by  the  Samians*    So  it  is  then  respecting  this 
bowl. 

7L  Croesus  then,  mistaking  the  oradOy  prepared  to  invade 
Cappadocia,  hoping  to  overthrow  Gyms  and  the  power  of  the 
Persians,  Whilst  Crcesos  was  preparing  for  his  expedition 
against  the  Persians^  a  certain  Lydian,  who  before  that  timf 
was  esteemed  a  wise  man,  and  on  this  occasion  acquired  a  ver} 
great  name  in  Lydia,  gave  him  advice  in  these  words  (thu 
name  of  this  person  was  Sandanis) :  "  O  king,  you  are  pre 
paring  to  make  war  against  a  people  who  wear  leathe 
trousers,  and  the  rest  of  their  garments  ul  h  atlu  r;  who  in 
habit  a  barren  country,  and  i'ovd  not  on  such  tilings  iu>  tl:e; 
cfioo^e,  but  such  as  they  can  gf  t.  licsi  lcs,  tliey  do  not  habit 
ualiy  use  wine,  but  drink  water ;  nor  have  they  figs  to  ea' 
nor  any  thing  that  is  good.  In  the  first  place,  then,  if  yo 
should  conquer,  what  will  you  take  from  them,  since  they  bav 
nothing?  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  should  be  oonquerei 
consid^  what  good  things  you  will  lose*  For  when  they  ha^ 
tasted  of  our  good  things,  they  will  become  fond  of  them,  im 
will  they  be  ihriven  from  them.  As  for  me,  I  thank  the  god 
that  they  have  not  put  it  into  the  thoughts  of  the  Peraiai 
to  make  war  on  the  Lydiaus.*'    In  i^aying  this,  he  did  n 
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persuade  Crasos.  Kow  before  they  subdued  the  Ljrdiaiui,  the 
FeraiaDa  poeaeaaed  nothing  either  luxurious  or  good.  72. 
The  Cappadodana  are  bj  the  Greeka  called  Sjriana ;  theae 
Sjrianai  before  the  eatabUabment  of  the  Ferrian  power,  were 
aoljecsl  to  the  Medea ;  but  then  to  Gyrua.  For  the  boundary 
of  the  Median  empire  and  the  Lydian  waa  the  riTer  Halys, 
which  flowa  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  through  Cilicia ; 
and  afterwards  has  the  Matienians  on  the  right  and  the 
Phn  gians  on  the  other  side ;  tlien  passing?  these  and  flowing 
J  I.  towards  the  north,  it  skirts  the  Syrian  Cappiulocians  on 
uye  ^iile,  and  the  Paphlaguiiiuii^  on  the  left.  Thus  the  river 
Haly-v  divides  almost  the  whole  of  lower  Asia,  from  the  sea 
j'|R)site  Cyprus  to  the  Eiixine :  this  is  the  isthmus  of  that 
wiiole  country :  ns  to  the  length  of  the  jouruey^  it  takes  five 
day^  for  a  well-girt  man.^ 

73.  Croesus  invaded  Cappadocia  for  the  following  rea« 
aona;  aa  well  from  a  deaire  of  adding  it  to  hia  own  domi- 
nions, aa»  eapedallyy  from  hia  confidence  in  the  oracle,  and 
a  wish  to  puniah  Cyrua  on  account  of  Aatyagea.  For  Cyrua^ 
mm  of  Cambyaea,  had  aubjugated  Aatyagea,  son  of  Cyaxarea, 
who  waa  brother-in-law  of  Cnsaua,  and  king  of  the  Mede8« 
Hie  had  become  brother-in-kw  to  Crceaua  in  the  following 
manner :  a  band  of  Scythian  nomadea  having  risen  in  rebel- 
iion,  withdrew  into  Media:  at  that  time  Cyaxares,  son  of 
Phraortes,  grandson  of  Deioces,  ruled  over  tlie  Medes ;  he, 
at  lirst,  received  these  Scythians  kindly,  as  being  suppliants ; 
so  much  so,  that  esteeminj^  them  v(  i  y  highly,  he  intrusted 
some  youths  to  them,  to  iearn  their  language,  and  the  use  of 
the  bow.  In  course  of  time,  it  happened,  that  these  Scythians, 
who  were  constantly  going  out  to  hunt,  and  who  always 
brought  home  something,  on  one  occfi«inn  t<j()k  nothing.  On 
their  returning  empty-handed,  Cyaxareji  (for  he  was,  as  he 
proved,  of  a  violent  temper)  treated  them  with  most  oppro- 
brioaa  hingaage.  The  Scythians,  having  met  with  this  treat- 
ment from  Cyaxarea,  and  considering  it  und^erved  by  them, 
defennined  to  kill  one  of  the  youtha  that  were  being  educated 
imder  their  care;  and  having  prepared  the  fleah  aa  they  used 
to  dress  the  beaata  taken  in  hunting,  to  aerve  it  up  to  Cyaxarea 
aa  if  it  were  game ;  and  then  to  make  their  eacape  immedi- 

*  The  long  ilu-ning  dresses  of  the  ancients  made  it  necessary  to  gird 
than  «p  when  they  wished  to  more  expeditiously* 
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atelj  to  AljatteSi  son  of  Sadjattas^  at  Sardis.  This  was  ae- 
oordiiigly  done :  and  Cjaxarea  and  hia  guests  tasted  of  Hob 
flesh ;  and  the  ScythianSi  having  done  thk,  became  suppliants 
to  Aijattes.  74.  After  this,  (for  Alyattes  refbsed  to  deliver  up 

the  Scythians  to  Cyaxares  when  he  demanded  them,)  war 
kbteU  between  the  Lydians  and  the  Medes  for  five  years  : 
during  this  period  the  Medes  often  defeated  the  Lydians,  and 
often  the  Lydians  defeated  the  Mede?  ;  fin<l  during  this  time 
they  hnd  a  kind  of  nocturnal  enjragement.    In  the  sixth  year, 
when  they  were  carrying  on  the  war  with  nearly  equal  suc- 
cess, on  occasion  of  an  engagement,  it  happened  that  in  the 
heat  of  the  battle  day  was  suddenly  turned  into  night.  This 
change  of  the  day  Thales  the  Milesian  had  foretdd  to  the 
lonianSi  fixing  beforehand  this  year  as  the  very  period,  in 
which  the  change  actually  took  place*   The  Lydians  and 
Medes  seeing  night  aneoeeding  in  the  place  of  day,  desisted 
from  fighting,  and  both  showed  a  great  anxiety  to  mAe  peace. 
Syennesis^  the  Cilician,  and  Labynetus^  tlie  Babylonian,  were 
the  mediators  of  their  reconciliaLiun  :  these  were  they  who 
liastened  the  treaty  betweta  them,  and  made  a  matrimonial 
connexion  ;  lor  tliey  persuaded  Alyattes  to  prive  his  daughter 
Aryenis  in  marriage  to  Astyair*^^,  son  of  Cyaxai'es.    I'or  with- 
out strong  necessity,  agreements  are  not  wont  to  remain  lirm. 
These  nations  in  their  federal  contracts  observe  the  same  cere« 
monies  as  the  Greeks ;  and  in  addition,  when  they  have  cut 
their  arms  to  the  outer  skin,  they  lick  np  one  another*8  blood. 

76.  Cyma  had  subdued  this  same  Astyages,  hia  grandfather 
by  the  mother^s  side,  for  reasons  which  I  ahall  hereafter  re- 
l^e.^  CrcesuSy  alleging  this  against  him,  sent  to  conault  the 
oracle,  if  he  should  make  war  on  the  Persians  ;  and  when  an 
ambiguous  answer  came  back,  he,  interpreting  it  to  bis  own 
advantage,  led  his  unny  against  the  territory  of  the  Persians 
When  he  arrived  at  tlie  river  Halys,  Croisus  transported  hi? 
forces,  as  I  believe,  by  tlie  liridges  which  are  now  there.  i»u 
the  common  opinion  of  the  Grecians  is,  that  Thales  the  Mi 
lesian  procured  him  a  passage.   For,  whilst  Croesus  was  ii 

'  Syennosis  seems  to  have  been  a  name  common  to  the  kings  of  CUicic 
la  addition  tu  tlic  one  here  monlioncd,  we  meet  with  another  in  the  tim 
of  Dariua  (V.  118),  and  a  Uurd  in  ilie  time  of  Xerxes  (VII.  98). 

'  The  same,  says  Prideaux,  with  the  Nebucluuhiezsar  of  Scripture. 

»  S^e  ch.  121—130. 
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doubt  how  his  nrmy  should  pjis?  over  the  river,  (for  they  say 
that  these  bridges  were  nut  at  thut  time  in  existence,)  1  liales, 
who  was  in  the  camp,  caused  the  stream,  which  flowed  along 
the  left  of  the  army^  to  flow  likewise  on  the  right ;  and  he 
contriTed  it  thus :  having  begun  above  the  camp,  he  dug  a 
deep  trench,  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon,  so  that  the  river, 
being  turned  into  this  from  its  old  cliannel*  might  pass  in  the 
rear  of  the  cemp  pitched  where  it  then  wbb,  snd  aflennurde^ 
hcnng  pufled  bj  the  camp^  might  fall  into  its  former  course  $ 
so  that  as  soon  as  the  river  was  divided  into  two  streams  it 
becune  fordable  in  both.  Some  saj,  that  the  ancient  channel 
ai  the  river  was  entirdj  dried  up ;  bnt  this  I  cannot  assent 
to ;  for  how  then  conld  they  have  crossed  it  on  their  return  ? 
76.  However,  Croesus,  having  parsed  the  river  with  his 
aiiiiv.  cume  to  a  phice  culled  J'teria,  in  Cappadocia.  (Now 
Pteria  is  the  strongest  position  of  the  whole  of  this  country, 
and  is  situated  over  ngainst  Sinope,  a  city  on  the  Euxine  Sea.) 
Here  he  encamped,  and  ravaged  the  lands  ol  the  Syrians  ;  and 
took  tla^  <  ity  of  the  Pteriims,  and  enslaved  the  inhabitants ; 
be  also  took  all  tlip  ndjaeent  places,  and  expelled  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  had  given  him  no  cause  tor  blame.  But  Cyrus, 
having  assembled  liis  own  army,  and  having  taken  with  him 
til  who  inhabited  the  intermediate  ooontrj,  went  to  meet 
Croesas.  Bat  before  he  began  to  advance,  be  sent  heralds  to 
the  lonians^  to  persuade  thrm  to  revolt  from  Crcesus :  the 
looians  however  refused.  When  Cyrus  had  come  up  and 
encamped  opposite  CroesnSy  they  made  trial  of  each  other's 
strei^gth  on  the  plains  of  Pterin :  but  when  an  obstinate  battle 
took  phuse^  and  many  fell  on  both  sides,  they  at  last  parted,  on 
the  approach  of  nighty  neither  having  been  victorious.  In 
this  manner  did  the  two  armies  engage. 

77.  But  Croesus  laying  the  blame  on  his  own  army  on 
account  of  the  smallness  of  its  numbers,  llir  his  forces  that 
engaged  were  far  fewer  than  tliosc  of  Cyrus, — l;iyiiig  the  blame 
on  this,  when  on  the  folh  wincr  day  C3npus  did  not  attempt 
to  attack  liiin,  he  marched  back  to  Sardi^,  desiirninrr  to  sum- 
iiujii  the  Egyptians  according  to  treaty,  for  he  had  made  an 
alliance  with  Ama=^is  king  of  Egypt  before  he  had  with  the 
Lacedaemonians  ;  and  to  send  for  the  Babylonians,  (for  he  had 
made  an  aUiance  with  them  also,  and  Labynetus  at  this  time 
reigned  over  the  Babylonians,)  and  to  require  the  presence  of 
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the  LaccHlcCmonians  at  a  fixed  time  :  having  collected  these 
toG^ether,  and  assembled  his  own  army,  he  purposed,  wlieii 
winter  was  over,  to  attack  the  Persians  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sprinor.  With  this  design,  wlieu  he  reached  Sardi«.  he 
despatcliod  ambassadors  to  his  different  allies,  reqninng  tiiem 
to  meet  at  iSardis  before  the  end  of  five  months  ;  but  the  army 
that  was  with  himiy  and  that  had  fought  with  the  Persians, 
which  was  composed  of  mereeiiary  troops,  he  entirely  dis- 
basded,  not  imagining  that  Cjraa,  who  had  come  off  on  snch 
equal  termSy  would  rentnre  to  adTaooe  upon  Sardis.  78. 
While  Cnesua  was  forming  these  plans  the  whole  suhorba 
were  fiUed  with  serpents,  and  wh«i  they  appeared,  the  hoiMp 
forsaking  their  pastures,  came  and  devoured  them.  When 
Croesus  beheld  this,  he  considered  it  to  be^  as  it  really  was,  a 
prodigy,  and  sent  immediately  to  consult  the  interpreters  at 
Telmessus  ;  but  the  mes;?engers  having  arrived  there,  and  learnt 
lium  tlie  Telmessians  what  tlie  prodigy  portended,  were  un- 
al)le  to  report  it  to  Croesus,  for  before  they  sailed  back  to  Sar- 
dis Croesus  had  bt-eu  taken  prisoner.  The  Telmessians  had 
pronounced  as  follows:  **that  Cro_\«jns  mu-t  expect  a  foreign 
army  to  invade  his  country,  which,  (ni  its  arrival,  would  sub- 
due the  natives,  because,  they  said,  the  serpent  is  a  son  of  the 
earth,  but  the  horse  is  an  enemy  and  a  stranger/'  This  answ^ 
the  Telmessians  gave  to  Croesus  when  he  had  been  alreadj 
taken ;  yet  without  knowing  what  had  happened  with  reapeet 
to  Sardis  or  Croesus  himself. 

79.  But  Cyrus,  as  soon  as  Crossus  bad  retreated  after 
the  battle  at  Pteria»  having  disooyered  that  it  was  the  iRtea* 
tioQ  of  CroBsus  to  disband  his  army,  found,  upon  deliberatioii, 
that  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  march  with  all  posnbfe 
expedition  on  Sardis,  before  the  forces  of  the  Lydians  could 
be  a  second  time  assembled  ;  and  when  he  had  thus  deter- 
mined, he  put  his  plaa  into  pruciicu  with  ull  ])0ssible  expedi- 
tion, for  haviiii;  muiched  his  army  into  Lydia,  he  brought 
this  news  of  his  own  enterprise  to  Cropsus.  Thereupon  Croesus, 
being  thrown  into  great  perplexity,  seeing  that  matters  had 
turned  out  contrary  to  his  expectations,  nevertheless  drew  out 
the  Lydians  to  })attle  ;  and  at  that  time  no  nation  in  Asia  was 
more  valiant  and  warlike  than  the  Lydians.  Their  mode  of 
fighting  was  from  on  horseback ;  they  were  armed  with  long 
lances^  and  managed  their  horses  with  admirable  address. 
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80.  The  place  where  they  met  was  the  plain  that  lies  be- 
fore the  city  of  Sardis,  which  is  extensive  and  bare ;  several 
rivers,  as  well  as  the  Hylliis,  flowing  through  it,  force  a  pas- 
sage irjt(j  tlie  trreatpst,  cnlled  tlie  Hermus,  which  Howing  from 
the  sacred  mountain  ot  motlier  Cybele,  falls  into  the  sea  near 
tbd  dQr  of  Fhocaea.  Here  Cyrus,  when  he  saw  the  Lydians 
jkawu  up  in  order  of  battle,  alaraied  at  the  caTalry,  re* 
oovne  to  the  foQowing  stratagem,  on  the  esggestioii  of  Har- 
pagns,  a  Made*  Having  eoUeeted  together  aU  the  camels  that 
Miomd  his  army  with  proriaions  and  haggage^  and  haying 
eapaod  their  burdena  to  be  taken  ol(  he  moonted  men  upon 
Aen  equipped  In  caTahyaceoatrementSy  and  having  furnished 
liieBi,  he  ordered  them  to  go  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  his 
army  againsi  the  Lydian  horse ;  and  he  commanded  his  in- 
fantry to  follow  the  camels,  and  be  placed  the  whole  of  his 
cavalry  behind  the  infantry.  When  uil  were  drawn  up  in 
order,  he  cliarged  them  not  to  spare  any  of  the  Lydians,  but  to 
kill  every  one  they  met ;  but  on  no  account  to  kill  Croesus, 
even  if  he  should  olfor  resistance  when  taken.  Such  were  the 
orders  he  gave.  He  drew  up  the  camels  in  the  front  of  the 
cavalry,  for  this  reason  :  ahorse  is  afraid  ol"  :i  ciiiiitl,  and  can- 
not endure  eitiier  to  see  its  form  or  to  scent  its  smell :  for  this 
raaon,  then,  he  had  recourse  to  this  stratagem,  that  the  cavahy 
might  be  useless  to  Croesus,  by  which  the  Lydian  expected  to 
aignaliao  himself.  Accordhigly,  when  they  joined  battle^  the 
hmes  no  sooner  smelt  the  camels  and  saw  them,  than  they 
wheeled  round,  and  the  hopes  of  Crcesns  were  destroyed. 
Nevertheiesa  the  Lydians  were  not  therefiire  diseooraged,  bot 
when  they  perceived  what  had  happened,  leaped  from  their 
hones  and  engaged  with  the  Persians  on  foot ;  at  last^  when 
rauiy  had  fallen  on  both  mdes,  the  Lydians  were  put  to  flight, 
and  being  shut  up  within  the  waUs,  were  besieged  by  the 
Pergiaiis. 

81.  iSieffe  was  then  laid  to  them;  but  Croesus,  think- 
ing it  would  last  a  Iohg:  timo,  sent  other  messengers  from 
tli^  city  tu  his  allies  ;  for  those  who  were  before  sent  requested 
tiiem  to  assemble  at  Snrdi?  on  the  fifth  month,  but  he  sent 
out  these  last  to  reijuest  them  to  succour  him  with  all  speed, 
as  he  was  already  besieged.  82.  He  sent  therefore  to  the 
rest  of  hifl  allies,  and  especially  to  the  Lacedaemonians ;  but 
St  thai  very  time  the  ^pmrtana  themsdves  happened  to  have  a 
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quarrel  with  the  Argians  about  a  tract  called  Thyrea ;  for  this 
Thyrea,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  territory  ol"  Argos,  the 
Spartaus  had  seized.    And  indeed  the  country  tliat  lies  west- 
ward as  far  as  Malea,  both  on  the  continent,  and  the  island 
Cythera  and  tlie  other  islands,  belongs  to  tlie  Argiuns.  The 
Argians  having  advanced  to  the  defence  of  their  country  which 
had  been  thus  seized  upon,  both  parties,  upon  a  oonference, 
agreed  that  three  hondred  men  on  each  side  should  engage,  and 
that  whichever  par^  was  victorious  should  be  entitled  to  the 
disputed  territory:  but  ii  wassiipulaied,  that  the  main  body  of 
each  armyshould  withdraw  to  their  own  country,  and  not  re* 
main  whue  the  engagement  was  going  on,  lest  if  the  armies 
were  present,  dther  side  seeing  their  countrymen  in  distress, 
should  come  in  to  their  assistance.    Having  agreed  to  these 
terms,  the  armies  withdrew,  and  the  picked  ijieu  on  each  side 
remaining  behind  engaged :  they  fought  with  such  equal  suc- 
cess, that  of  the  six  hundred,  three  men  only  were  left  alive ;  of 
the  Argians,  Aicenoraml  Chromius,  andof  the  Lacednsmonians, 
Othryades ;  these  survived  when  night  came  on.  The  two  Ar- 
gians thinking  themselves  victorious,  ran  to  Argos  with  th$ 
nem;  but  Othryades,  the  Iiaoedsemonian,  having  stripped  the 
corpses  of  the  Argians,  and  carried  their  arms  to  his  own  camp^ 
continued  at  his  post  On  the  next  day  both  armies,  being  in- 
formedoftheeveiiti  met  againinthesame  places  and&ratinie 
both  laid  daim  to  the  victory ;  the  one  side  alleging  that  ths 
greater  number  of  their  men  survived ;  the  other  side  urging 
that  those  survivors  had  fled,  and  that  their  countryman  had 
kept  the  field  and  spoiled  their  d(:;ul.    Atlcnirtli,  from  word: 
they  betook  themselves  to  blows  ;  and  when  nniiiy  had  ikilen  or 
both  sides,  the  Lacedtemonians  obtained  the  victory.  From  tha 
time  the  Aririans,  cutting  off  their  hair,  which  they  had  bcfon 
been  compelled  to  wear  long,  enacted  a  law,  which  was  con 
iirmed  by  a  curse,  that  no  Argian  should  suffer  his  Lair  t 
groWy  nor  any  woman  w^  ornaments  of  gold,  till  they  shouli 
recover  Thyrea.    On  the  other  hand,  the  LacedsBmonian 
made  a  contrary  law,  enjoining  all  their  people  to  wear  Ion 
hair,  which  they  had  never  done  before.   As  to  Otbryade 
who  was  the  only  one  that  survived  of  the  three  bnndret 
they  say  that,  being  ashamed  to  return  to  Sparta  when  a 
his  fellow  soldiers  had  perished,  he  put  an  end  to  himself  i 
Thyrea.    83.  When  the  affairs  of  the  Spartans  were  in  tb 
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condition,  the  Sardian  ambassador  arrived,  and  requested 
ihcm  to  a?fiist  Cra^sus,  who  was  besieged  in  Sardis;  they,  how- 
erer,  no  sooner  heard  the  ambassadors'  report,  than  they  made 
pepTstaops  to  succour  him.  But  when  they  were  now  pre- 
pn«d  to  set  oati  and  their  ships  were  ready,  another  message 
reaehed  tbem  that  the  citadel  of  the  Lydians  yr9B  taken,  and 
CtmrnoB  made  pirisoner ;  they  accordlDgly,  deeming  it  a  great 
mialbrtane,  densCed  from  their  enterprise. 

S4.  Sairdia  was  taken  in  the  following  manner.  On  the 
fourteenth  day  after  Croesus  had  been  besieged,  Cyrus  sent 
lior>>*riiien  throu<»hout  his  army,  and  proclaimed  tliat  lie 
would  libernlly  reward  the  man  who  should  first  mount  the 
wall :  upon  this  several  attempts  were  made,  and  as  oiten 
failed  ;  till,  after  the  r>  st  had  desisted,  a  Mardian,  whose  name 
wms  IIvn-GcadeSy  endeaTOured  to  climb  up  on  that  part  of 
the  chadel  where  no  guard  was  stationed,  because  there  did 
mat  appear  to  he  any  danger  that  it  would  be  taken  on  that 
pvt,  far  on  that  side  the  dtadel  was  precipitoos  and  imprae- 
tieaUe.  Boond  this  part  a]one»  MeleSy  a  former  king  of  Sar- 
dis^ had  not  brought  die  lion  which  his  coneubine  bore  to  him, 
llioiigli  the  Tefanesaians  had  pronounced,  that  if  the  Hon  were 
carried  round  the  wall,  Sardis  would  be  impregnable ;  but 
Mf-les,  havin^:  caused  it  to  be  carried  round  the  rest  of  the 
wall,  win  re  the  citadel  was  exposed  to  assault,  ncfrlected  this, 
a«  altc  ilicr  unassailal»le  and  precipitous:  this  is  the  quarter 
of  the  city  that  faces  Mount  '^In^)lll^^.  Now  this  llyroeades  the 
Mimlian'h*yii.g  seen  a  Lydian  come  down  this  precipice  the 
day  befinre,  for  a  helmet  that  was  rolled  down,  and  carry  it  up 
i^aiD,  noCloed  it  carefully,  and  reflected  on  it  in  his  mind:  he 
thereopon  ascended  the  same  way,  followed  by  divers  Per- 
siaos ;  and  when  great  numbers  had  gone  up^  Sardis  was  thus 
taken,  and  tiie  whole  town  plundered, 

85.  The  foHowing  incidents  befel  Croesus  himself.  He 
bad  a  son  of  whom  1  have  before  made  mention,  who  was  in 
other  respects  proper  enouprh,  but  duml).  Now,  in  the  time 
of  his  former  prosperity,  Cro-^us  had  done  every  thing  he 
could  for  him,  and  among  other  expedients  had  sent  to  consult 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  concerning  him ;  but  the  Pythian  gave 
bim  this  answer :  **  O  Lydian  bom,  king  of  many,  very  foolish 
CrcBSiH^  wish  not  to  hear  the  kmged-for  voice  of  thy  son 
ipfahing  within  thy  palace :  it  were  better  for  thee  that  this 
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should  be  far  off ;  for  he  will  first  speak  in  an  unhappy  day.** 
When  the  city  was  taken,  one  of  the  Persians,  not  knowing 
Croesus,  was  about  to  kill  him :  Croesus,  though  he  saw  him 
l^iproach,  from  his  fyresent  misfortune,  took  no  he^d  of  him, 
nor  did  he  care  about  dying  by  the  blow ;  but  this  speechless 
son  of  his,  when  he  saw  the  Peniaii  advancing  against  him, 
through  dread  and  angaish»  burst  into  speech,  and  said,  Man, 
kili  not  Croesns.**  These  weie  the  fifst  words  he  ever  ottered; 
Irat  from  that  time  he  contittaed  to  speak  during  the  remainder 
dP  his  life.  86.  So  the  Persians  got  possession  of  SerdiSi  and 
made  Croesus  prisoner,  after  he  had  reigned  fourteen  years, 
been  besieged  foorteen  days,  and  lost  his  great  empire,  as  the 
oracle  liad  predicted.  The  Persians,  having  taken  him,  con- 
ducted hini  to  Cyrus;  and  he^  having  heaped  up  a  great  pile, 
placed  Croesus  upon  it,  bound  with  fetters,  and  with  him 
fourteen  youn^i:  Lydiaiis  ;  de.si2:ning  either  to  offer  this  sacri- 
fice to  some  god,  as  the  first-truits  of  his  victory,  or  wishing 
to  perform  n  vow  ;  or  perhaps,  having  1h  ard  that  Cropsus  was 
a  religious  person,  he  pl;ieed  him  on  the  pile  for  the  purj>o9e 
of  discovering  whether  any  deity  would  save  him  from  being 
burnt  alive.  He  accordingly  did  what  has  been  related :  it  is 
added,  that  when  Croesus  stood  upon  the  pile,  notwithstanding 
the  weight  of  his  misfortunes,  the  words  of  Solon  recnrred 
to  him,  as  spoken  by  inspiration  of  the  deity,  that  ''no  living 
man  coold  be  justly  oalled  h^j."  When  this  oocarred  to 
him,  ii  it  sotd^  that  after  a  long  sUenoe  he  reoo^erad  liinifrff, 
and  uttering  a  groan»  thriee  pronounced  the  name  of  Solon  ; 
that  when  Cyrus  heard  him,  he  commanded  his  interpreters 
to  ask  Croesus,  whom  il  was  he  called  upon ;  thai  they  drew 
near  and  asked  him  ;  but  Croesus  for  some  time  kept  silence ; 
but  at  lost,  being  constrained  to  speak,  said,  "I  named  a  man, 
whose  discourses  I  mure  d^ire  all  tyrants  might  hear,  than 
to  be  possessor  of  the  greatest  riches."  When  he  gave  them 
this  obscure  answer,  they  again  inquired  what  he  said:  and 
when  they  persisted  in  their  inquiries,  and  were  very  impor- 
tunate, he  at  Icii^^th  told  them,  that  Solon,  an  AtheTiian,  for- 
merly visited  hiin,  and  having  viewed  all  his  treasures,  made 
no  account  of  them :  telling,  in  a  word,  how  every  thing  had 
befallen  him  as  Solon  had  warned  him,  though  his  discourse 
related  to  all  mankind  as  much  as  to  himself,  and  especially 
to  those  who  imagine  themselves  happy.    Theif  $ajf^  that 
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Craetoa  gftTe  this  explttHfttion ;  and  that  the  pile  being  now 
kincDedy  the  outer  parts  began  to  bom ;  and  that  Cyras^  in- 
fimaed  by  the  interpreters  of  what  Croeeas  had  said^  relented, 
and  oonatdexing  that  being  bat  a  man,  he  was  jet  going  to 
bom  another  man  aliYiv  who  had  been  no  way  inferior  to 
himself  in  prosperity ;  and  moreover  fearing  retribntlony  and 
reflecting  that  nothing  human  is  constant,  commaQded  the  fire 
to  be  instantly  extinguished,  and  Cra.^us,  with  those  who 
were  about  him,  to  be  taken  down  ;  and  that  thej  witli  ail 
their  end ea\  ours  were  unable  to  master  the  fire.  87.  It  is 
related  by  the  Ly dians,  that  Crcrsus,  perceiving  that  Cyrus 
had  altered  his  resolution,  when  lie  paw  every  man  en- 
deavouring to  put  out  tlie  fire,  but  unai>le  to  get  the  better  of 
it,  shouted  aloud,  invoking  Apollo,  and  besought  liim,  if  ever 
any  of  his  ofieringa  had  been  agreeable  to  him,  to  protect 
and  deliver  him  from  the  present  danger :  they  report^  that 
he  with  tears  invoked  the  god,  and  that  on  a  sudden  eloods 
were  seen  gathering  in  the  air,  which  before  was  serene» 
and  that  a  violent  storm  burst  forth  and  vehement  rain  fell 
and  extinguished  the  flames;  bj  which  Cjros  perceiving 
that  Crcesus  was  beloved  by  the  gods^  and  a  good  man,  when 
he  had  had  him  taken  down  from  the  pile,  aued  him  the  fci- 
kwing  question :  Who  persuaded  you,  CnB8us»  to  invade  my 
territories,  and  to  become  my  enemy  instead  of  my  fnend?'' 
He  answered :  "  O  king,  I  have  done  this  for  your  good  but 
my  own  evil  fortune,  and  the  god  of  the  Greeks  who  encou- 
raged me  to  make  ^^  ur  is  the  cause  ot  all.  For  no  man  is  so 
void  of  understanding  as  to  prefer  war  before  peace  ;  for  in 
the  latter  cliiMrf^n  bury  their  fathers  ;  in  the  former,  fathers 
bury  their  t  liil  In  n.  But,  I  suppose,  it  pleased  the  gods  that 
these  things  .-iiould  be  so.** 

88.  He  then  tliu^  spoke:  but  Cyrus,  having  set  him 
St  liberty,  placed  him  by  his  own  side,  and  showed  liira 
great  respect ;  and  both  he  and  all  those  that  were  with  him 
were  astonished  at  what  they  saw.  But  Croesus»  absorbed  in 
thought,  remained  silent ;  and  presently  turning  round  and 
^hoHIng  the  Persians  sacking  the  city  of  the  Lydiansi  he 
ssidy  Does  it  become  m^  O  king,  to  tell  you  what  is  pass- 
ing Hirongh  my  mind,  or  to  keep  silence  on  the  present 
oecasion  ?  Cyrus  bid  him  say  with  confidence  whatever 
he  wished  ;  upon  whidi  Croesus  asked  him,  saying,  What 
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is  this  vast  crowd  so  earnestly  employed  about  ?  "  He  an* 
swered,  They  arc  sacking  your  cityi  and  plondering  your 
riches.'*  **  Not  so^"  Croesus  replied ;  they  are  neither  saek- 
ing  my  city,  nor  plandering  my  riehesi  for  they  no  longer 
belong  to  me^  but  they  are  ravaging  what  belongs  to  yon.** 

89.  The  reply  of  Crmns  attracted  the  attention  of  Cyms ; 
he  therefore  ordered  all  the  rest  to  withdraw,  and  asked 
Croesus  what  he  thought  should  be  done  in  the  present  con- 
juncture. He  answered:  "Since  the  gods  have  made  me 
your  servant,  1  think  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  you,  if  I  perceive 
any  thin«r  deserving  of  remark.  The  Persians,  who  are  by  na- 
ture overbearing,  are  poor.  If,  therefore,  you  permit  them  to 
plunder  and  possess  irreflt  riches,  you  may  expert  the  fullow- 
ing  restiltfl  :  whoso  acquires  the  errentest  possessions,  be  assured, 
will  be  ready  to  rebel.  TherefoiT',  if  you  approve  what  I  say, 
adopt  the  foUo^ving  plan  :  place  some  oi  your  body-guard  as 
sentinels  at  every  gate,  with  orders  to  take  the  booty  from  all 
those  who  would  go  oat»  and  to  acquaint  them  that  the  tenth 
must  of  necessity  be  consecrated  to  Jupiter :  thus  you  will 
not  incur  the  odium  of  taking  away  their  property  ;  and  they, 
acknowledging  your  intention  to  be  just,  will  readily  obey.*' 

90.  Cyrosy  wh^  he  heard  this,  was  exceedingly  delighted, 
as  he  thought  the  suggestion  a  very  good  one  :  having  there- 
fore commended  it  highly,  and  ordered  his  guards  to  do  what 
CroBSttS  suggested,  he  addressed  Croesus  as  follows :  ^  Croesus, 
since  you  are  resolved  to  display  the  deeds  and  words  of  a 
true  king,  ask  whatever  boon  you  desire  on  the  instant." 
**  Sir,"  he  answered,  **  the  most  acceptable  favour  you  can 
bestow  upon  me  is,  to  let  me  send  my  fetters  to  the  god  of 
the  Grecians,  whom  I  have  honoured  more  than  any  other 
deity,  and  to  ask  him,  if  it  be  his  custom  to  deceive  those 
who  deserve  well  of  him."  Cyrus  asked  him  what  cause  he 
had  to  complain,  tiiat  induced  him  to  make  this  request :  upon 
which  Croesus  recounted  to  him  all  his  projects,  and  the  an- 
swers of  the  oracles,  and  particularly  the  otferings  be  had 
presented ;  and  how  he  was  incited  by  the  oracle  to  make 
war  against  the  Persians.  When  he  had  said  this,  be  again 
besought  him  to  grant  him  leave  to  reproach  the  god  with 
these  things.  But  CyruS)  smiling,  said,  *^  You  shall  not  only 
reoeive  this  boon  from  me»  but  whatever  else  yon  may  at  any 
time  derire.**  When  Grcma  heard  this»  he  sent  certain  Ly« 
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dkns  to  Delphi,  with  orders  to  lay  his  fetters  at  the  entrance 
of  tbe  temple»  and  to  aak  the  god,  if  he  were  not  ashamed  to 
km  enooonged  CrcBsus  bj  his  oraclea  to  make  war  on  the 
Peraaaa,  assuring  kimthat  he  would  put  an  end  to  the  power  of 
OpuM,  of  wbieh  war  aoch  were  the  fiist-fimits,  (eommanding 
ifcM  at  l4e*e  iffordi  to  show  the  fetten»)  and  at  tlM 
aAif  HweretbecQstomof  theGiedan  gods  to  be  nngratefiiL 
91.  Whm  the  Ljdians  arrived  at  Delphi,  and  had  deHvered 
ibeir  messaire,  the  Pythian  is  reported  to  have  made  this 
tiLswer  :  The  god  himself  even  cannot  avoid  the  decrees 
of  fate  ;  and  Croesus  has  atoned  the  crime  of  his  ancestor  in 
the  fifth  iTpneration,'  who,  being  one  of  the  bodj-guard  of  the 
Heraclidie,  was  induced  by  the  artitice  of  a  woman  to  murder 
his  master,  and  to  usurp  his  dignity,  to  which  he  had  no  right. 
Bot  althoagh  Apollo  was  desiroos  that  the  fall  of  Sardis  might 
happeo  in  Uie  time  of  the  sons  of  Crasns^  and  not  during  his 
reign,  yet  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  avert  the  fates  ;  but  so 
htt  m  tiiej  allowed  he  acoompBshed,  and  conferred  the  boon 
on  bsm  s  &r  he  delayed  the  eaptnreof  Sardis  for  the  space  of 
three  jeara.  Let  Croesos  know,  therefore^  that  be  was  taken 
pgiaopcf  three  years  later  than  tfie  fates  had  ordained :  and  in 
the  next  plaee,  he  came  to  his  relief,  when  he  was  upon  the  point 
of  being  burnt  alive.  Then,  as  to  the  predictioii  of  the  oracle, 
Croesus  has  no  right  to  complain  ;  for  A])ollo  ibretold  him 
that  if  he  made  war  on  the  Persians,  he  wnuld  subvert  a  great 
empire  ;  and  had  he  (1(  -in  d  to  b^'  truly  inlbrmed,  he  ouLrht  to 
have  sent  a2^aiii  to  inquire,  whether  his  own  or  that  of  Cyrus 
was  meant.  But  since  he  neither  nnderatood  the  oracle,  nor 
ioqoired  again,  let  him  lay  the  blame  on  l^imself.  And  when 
he  ket  consulted  the  oracle,  he  did  not  understand  the  answer 
eoticai  ning  the  mole ;  for  Cyrus  was  that  mule ;  inasmuch  as 
he  was  bom  of  parents  of  different  nations^  the  mother  sn<* 
perior,  bot  the  father  inferior*  For  she  was  a  Mede,  and 
daughter  of  Astyages  king  of  Media ;  but  he  was  a  Persian^ 
iabject  to  the  Medes  ;  and  though  in  every  respect  inferior, 
he  married  his  own  mistress."  The  Pythian  gave  tliis  an- 
swer to  tlie  Lydians,  and  they  carried  it  back  to  Sardio,  and 
reported  it  to  CroBSOs,  and  he,  when  he  heard  it,  acknowledged 

^  Gnasas  mm  the  filth  descendant  of  Gyges,  if  we  indade  the  two  ox« 
taawt;  te  the  house-  of  the  Mermnads  was  as  folUm :  Gyge^  Ardys, 
fitdyatte^  Aijaiim,  Crcesas.  Seechap.  13. 
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the  fault  to  be  hi8,  and  not  the  god's.  Such  is  the  accountof 
the  kingdom  of  CrcesuSy  and  the  iirst  subjection  of  Ionia. 

92.  Many  other  offerings  were  alao  consecrated  by  Croesaa 
in  Grreece,  besidea  thoee  already  mentioned.  For  at  Thebea 
of  Boeotia  there  is  a  golden  tripod,  which  he  dedicated  to  Is- 
menian  Apollo;  and  in  Ephesusy  the  golden  heifers,  and  several 

the  pillars ;  and  in  the  Eronaea  ai  Delphi  a  large  golden 
shield.  All  these  were  in  ezislenee  in  my  day  $  but  others 
have  been  lost.  The  offiaringi  be  dedicated  in  Branehi%  a 
^tj  of  the  ^lesianii,  were^  as  I  am  infi)nned,  equal  in  weight 
and  similar  to  those  at  Delphi.  Now  the  offerings  wfaieh  be 
made  to  Delphi  and  to  Amphiaraua,  were  his  own  property 
and  the  first-fruits  of  his  patrimonial  riches  ;  but  the  rest  were 
the  produce  of  the  property  of  an  enemy  who,  before  he  came 
to  the  throne^  had  set  up  an  adverse  faction,  endeavouring  to 
raise  Pantaleon  to  the  throne :  now  Paiitaleon  was  tlie  son  of 
AJyattes,  but  of  the  same  mother  as  CrcEsus  ;  for  Alyattes  had 
Crcesus  by  a  Carian,  and  Pantaloon  by  an  Ionian  woman. 
AVhen  therefore  Croesus  by  the  will  of  his  father  obtained  the 
kingdom,  he  put  his  opponent  to  death  by  tearing  his  flesh 
with  a  fuller's  thistle  ;  and  having  already  vowed  ail  hia  trea- 
sure to  the  gods,  he  dedicated  it  in  the  manner  above  described 
to  the  places  I  have  mentkmed.  And  this  may  snffioe  re- 
specting the  offerings. 

98.  The  Lydian  territory  does  not  present  manj  wondem 
worthy  of  description,  like  soma  other  coontriei^  ezoept  the 
gold  dust  broQgbt  down  from  Momit  Tinolus.  It  ejddbitSi 
however,  one  work  the  greatest  of  aD,  except  those  of  the 
Elgyptians  and  Babylonians.  There  is  there  a  monument 
to  AJyattes,  father  of  Croesus,  the  basis  ot  which  is  composed 
of  large  stones,  the  rest  is  a  mound  of  earth.  This  fabric  was 
raised  by  merchants,  artificers,  and  prostitutes.  On  the  sum- 
mit ot  this  nionmuent  there  remained,  even  in  my  day,  five 
termini,  upon  wiiieh  were  inscriptions,  showing  how  iiuieli  of 
tlie  work  each  class  executed,  and  when  measured  the  work  of 
the  females  proved  to  be  the  greatest.  For  the  daughters  of 
the  Lydian  common  people  ail  prostitute  themselves,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  tliemselves  with  dowries  ;  and  they  con- 
tinue to  do  SO  until  they  marry  ;  and  they  dispose  of  them* 
selves  in  marrii^.  XhiB  monument  is  six  stades  and  two 
pletbra  in  circumference^  and  in  breadth,  thirteen  plethra; 
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conti^ious  to  it  i.s  a  larp^f}  lake,  which  the  Lytlians  say  is  fed 
I>y  perpetual  springs,  and  it  is  called  the  Gjgeuu  lake.  Xhia 
may  suffice  for  this  subject. 

94.  U'liu  cuatuiiis  ai"  the  Lydians  differ  little  from  those 
of  the  Grecians,  extept  that  they  prublitute  their  females. 
They  are  the  lirst  of  all  nations  we  know  of  that  introduced 
the  art  of  coining  gold  and  silver  ;  and  they  were  the  hrst  re- 
tailers. The  Lydians  themselYea  say  that  the  games  which  are 
now  oommoD  to  themsehrea  and  the  Greeks,  were  their  inven* 
tiott  ;  and  thejr  8i»r  they  were  invented  about  the  time  thej 
aent  a  oolonj  to  Tyrrhenia,  of  all  which  they  give  the  follow- 
ing aoooimt.  Daring  the  reign  of  Atys,  son  of  Manes  king  of 
Ljdia»  agreat  acaicitj  of  com  pervaded  all  Ljdia:  for  mme 
tme  the  Ljdians  supported  it  with  conatancj ;  but  when 
thejr  Mtw  the  evil  atiU  oontinning  the j  sought  for  remedies^ 
and  some  devised  one  thing,  some  another;  and  al  that  time 
the  games  of  dice»  hucklebones,  ball,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
games  except  draughts,  were  inyented,  for  the  Lydians  do  not 
chum  the  invention  of  this  last ;  and  having  made  these  in- 
ventiouii  to  alleviate  the  famine,  they  employed  them  as  fol- 
lows: they  used  to  play  one  whole  day  that  lliey  might  not 
be  in  want  of  food  ;  and  on  the  next,  they  eat  and  abstained 
from  play  ;  thus  they  passed  eighteen  years  ;  but  when  the 
evil  '11  1  not  nbate,  on  the  contrary  l>ecame  still  more  virulent, 
their  king  divided  the  whole  people  into  two  parts,  and  cast 
lots  which  should  remain  and  which  quit  the  country,  and 
over  that  part  whose  lot  it  should  be  to  stay  he  appointed  him* 
self  king ;  and  over  that  part  which  was  to  emigrate  he  ap- 
pointed his  own  son,  whose  name  was  lyrrhenus.  Those  to 
whose  lot  it  fell  to  leave  their  country  went  down  to  Smyrna, 
hoiH  shipsy  and  having  pat  ail  their  movables  which  were  of 
nse  on  boitfd^  set  sail  in  search  of  food  and  land,  till  having 
passed  hy  many  nationSi  they  reached  the  Ombrid,  where 
ib&f  boflt  toi|ns,  and  dwell  to  this  day.  From  being  called 
Lydians,  they  changed  thdr  name  to  one  after  the  king's  mm, 
who  led  them  out ;  from  him  they  gave  themselves  the  appel- 
lation of  Tyrrhenians.  The  Lydians  theu  were  reduced 
under  the  power  of  the  Persians. 

95.  My  history  hence  proceeds  to  incpiire  wlio  Cyrus 
was  that  uverilirew -the  power  of  Cra?sus,  and  Ih»w  the  Per- 
aiaos  became  masters  oi  Asia.  In  which  narration  I  shall  fol- 
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low  tlioee  Persiansi  who  do  not  wish  to  magnify  the  actions  ot 
Cyrus,  hat  to  relate  the  plain  truth ;  though  I  am  aware  that 
there  are  three  other  ways  of  relating  Cjrrus's  history*  After 
the  Assyrians  had  ruled  oyer  Upper  Asia  fire  hundred  and 
twenty  }  uarsy  the  Medes  first  began  to  revolt  from  them  s  and 
they  it  seems,  in  their  struggle  with  the  Assyrians  for  liberty, 
proved  themselves  brave  men  ;  and  having  shaken  off  the 
yoke,  became  free :  aften\'ard3  the  other  nations  also  did  the 
same  as  the  Medes.  When  all  throng lioiit  the  continent  were 
independent,  they  were  again  reduced  under  a  despotic  pro- 
vernment  in  the  following  manner.  96.  There  was  amonir 
the  Medes  a  man  famous  for  wi'^tlom,  named  Deiocf  ?,  son  of 
Phraortes.  This  Deioces,  aiming  at  absolute  power,  liad  re- 
course to  the  following  phin.  The  Medes  were  at  that  time 
distributed  into  villages,  and  Deioces,  who  was  already  highlj 
esteemed  in  his  own  district^  applied  himself  with  great  zeal 
to  the  exereise  of  justice ;  and  this  he  did,  since  great  law- 
lessness prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  Media,  and  he 
knew  that  injustice  and  justice  are  ever  at  yarianoe.  The 
Medes  of  the  same  village,  observing  his  conduct,  chose  him 
for  their  judge ;  and  he,  constantly  keeping  the  sovereign 
power  in  view,  showed  himself  upright  and  just.  By  this 
conduct  he  acquired  no  slight  praise  from  his  fellow  citizensi, 
so  much  so  that  the  inliabitants  of  other  villages,  hearing 
that  Deioces  was  tlie  only  one  who  judged  uprightly,  haviiinr 
before  met  with  unjust  sentences,  when  they  heard  of  him 
gladly  came  from  all  jmrt^  to  Deioces,  in  order  to  submit 
their  (piurrcls  to  his  decision;  and  at  last  they  would  commit 
the  dpcisiun  to  no  one  else.  97.  In  the  end,  when  tlie  number 
of  those  who  had  recourse  to  him  continually  increased  as  men 
heard  of  the  justice  of  his  decisions,  Deioces,  seeing  the  whole 
devolved  upon  himself,  would  no  longer  occupy  the  seat  where 
he  used  to  sit  to  determine  differenceSi  and  refused  to  act  as 
judge  any  more,  for  that  it  was  of  no  advantage  to  him  to  neg* 
lect  his  own  affairs,  and  spend  the  day  in  deci^ng  the  quarrds 
of  others*  Upon  this,  rapine  and  lawlessness  growing  far  more 
frequent  throughout  the  villages  than  before,  the  M^es  called 
an  assembly  ara  consulted  t^^ether  about  the  presoit  state  of 
things,  but,  as  I  suspect,  the  partisans  of  Deioces  spoke  to  the 
following  purpose  :  "  Since  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  inhabit 
the  country  if  we  continue  in  our  present  condition^  let  us 
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constitute  n  kinpr  over  us,  and  so  the  countrv  will  be  go- 
verned by  good  luw*.  and  we  ourselves  shaii  be  able  to  attend 
to  our  business,  nor  be  any  longer  driven  from  our  homes  by 
lawlessness/'  By  some  such  words  they  persuaded  them  to 
sabmit  to  a  kiiiglj  gorenmient.  98.  Upon  their  immediately 
pnttuig  the  question,  whom  they  ahould  appoint  king,  Deioces 
WM  miADimously  preferred  and  commended  ;  BO  that  at  last 
they  agreed  that  he  ahcnild  be  their  king.  But  he  reqaired  them 
to  baUd  him  a  palace  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  a  king,  and 
goavdafor  the  aeemity  of  his  penoiu  The  Medea  accordrngly 
did  so :  and  built  him  a  spadona  and  atrong  palace  in  the  part 
of  the  coontry  thai  he  selected,  and  permitted  him  to  ehoose 
guards  for  m  person  out  of  all  the  Medes.  Bein^^  thus  pos- 
sessed of  the  power,  he  compelled  the  Medes  to  build  one  city, 
and  having  ctiretully  adorned  that,  to  pay  less  attention  tu  tfi<' 
others.  And  as  the  Medes  obeyed  him  in  this  also,  he  built 
lofty  and  strong  widls,  vvliirhnow  go  under  the  name  of  Ecbn- 
tana,^  one  placed  in  a  circle  within  the  other  ;  and  this  iortiii- 
<mtioa  is  so  contrived,  that  each  circle  was  raised  above  the 
other  by  the  In  i^^ht  ui  the  battlements  cidy.  The  situation  of 
the  ground,  ri^^ing  by  an  easy  ascent,  was  very  favourable  to  the 
design.  But  that  which  was  particularly  attended  to  is,  that 
diere  being  seven  circles  altogether,  the  king's  palace  and  the 
trcaanry  are  aitoated  within  the  innermost  of  them.  The 
Jaigest  of  theae  walls  is  about  equal  in  circumference  to  the 
city  of  Athena ;  the  battlements  o£  the  first  drde  are  white, 
of  the  aeoond  blaek,  of  the  third  purple,  of  the  fourth  blue^  of 
the  fifth  bright  red.  Thua  the  battlementa  of  all  the  cirdea 
are  painled  with  different  colours ;  but  the  two  last  have 
tfwir  battlementa  plaited^  the  one  with  ailTer»  the  other  wilh 
gold. 

i^i.  Deioces  then  built  these  fortifications  for  himself, 

and  rrmnd  his  own  palace  ;  and  he  cominiuuled  the  rest  oi  tlie 
p  -{)le  to  fix  their  habitations  round  the  fortification  ;  and 
wL'  n  all  the  buildiiiL's  were  completed  he,  for  the  first  time, 
established  the  following  regulations:  that  no  mnn  should  be 
admitted  to  the  king's  presence,  but  every  one  slioiiM  roitsult 
him  by  means  of  messenc^fT*?,  and  tliat  n(*ne  should  hv  |i(t- 
mitted  to  see  him ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  should  be  accounted 

*  For  the  Scriptoia  account  o£  Echataaa,  see  Judith  L  1^. 
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indecency  for  any  to  lau8:h  or  spit  before  him.  He  oi^taV)lished 
such  ceremony  about  liis  own  person,  for  iliis  leabon,  that 
those  who  were  his  equals,  and  who  were  brouglit  up  with 
him,  and  of  no  meaner  family,  nor  inferior  to  him  in  manlj 
qualities,  might  not,  when  they  saw  him,  grieve  and  conspire 
against  him  ;  but  that  he  luiglit  appear  to  be  of  a  dilVerent 
nature  to  them  who  did  not  see  him.  100.  When  he  had 
established  these  regulations,  and  settled  himself  in  the  ty- 
ranny, he  was  Tery  severe  in  the  distribution  of  justice.  And 
the  parties  oontending  weie  obliged  to  send  him  their  case  in 
writing  ;  and  he  having  come  to  a  decision,  on  the  eases  a^ 
laid  before  him,  sent  them  back  again.  This  then  was  his 
plan  in  reference  to  matters  of  litigation.  And  all  other 
things  were  regulated  hy  him :  so  that,  if  he  recetved  infimnft* 
tion  that  any  man  had  injured  another,  he  would  presently 
send  for  him,  and  punish  him  in  proportion  to  his  oikiaee ; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  had  spies  and  eves-droppers  in  everj 
part  of  his  dominions. 

101.  Now  Deioces  collected  the  Medea  into  one  nation,  and 
ruled  over  that.  Tiie  foiiuwing  are  the  tribes  of  tlie  Medes,  the 
Busre.  Parataceni,  Strncliatcs,  Arizanti,  Budii,  and  the  Maei. 
Sucli  are  the  tribes  of  the  Medes.  102.  Deioces  had  a  son, 
Phraortes,  who,  when  his  fitlicr  dice  J,  after  a  reign  of  fifty- 
three  years,  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom ;  but  having  ao 
succeeded,  he  was  not  content  to  rule  over  the  Medes  only, 
bat,  having  made  war  on  the  Persians,  he  attacked  them  first, 
and  reduced  them  under  the  dominion  of  the  Medes.  And 
afterwards  being  master  of  these  two  nations,  both  of  them 
powerful,  he  subdued  Asia,  attacking  one  nation  after  another; 
till  at  last  he  invaded  the  Assyrians,  who  inhsAiited  the  dty 
of  Nineveh,  and  who  had  before  been  supreme,  though  at  theft 
time  they  were  abandoned  by  their  confedmites,  (who  had  re* 
volted,)  but  who  were  otherwise  in  good  condition :  Phraortes 
then,  having  made  war  on  them,  perished  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  tumy,  after  he  had  reigned  twenty-two  years. 

•  103.  "When  Phraortes  was  dead,  Cyaxares  his  son,  grand- 
son of  Deioces,  succeede  d  him.  He  is  said  to  have  been  more 
warlike  than  Ins  anccsturs.  He  first  divided  the  ]>e(>ple  of 
Asia  into  cohorts,  and  fii'st  divided  them  into  s[)earmen, 
areliers,  and  cavalry  ;  whereas  before  they  had  been  confusedly 
mixed  together.   It  was  he  that  fought  with  the  Ljdians^ 
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when  the  day  was  turned  into  night,^  as  they  were  fighting  ; 
and  who  subjected  the  wliolc  oi  Asia  above  the  river  Halys. 
He  assembled  the  forces  of  all  his  subjects,  and  iiiaiched 
against  Nineveh  to  aven<re  his  father,  and  destroy  that  city. 
However,  when  he  had  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Assyrians, 
and  while  he  was  hesiep^in^  Nineveh,  a  great  army  of  Soythi- 
aos  came  upon  him,  under  the  conduct  of  their  king  Madyes, 
aon  of  Protothyas.  These  Scythians  had  driven  the  Cimme- 
liaas  out  of  Eorope,  and  pursuing  them  into  Asia,  by  that 
meaofl  entered  the  territories  of  the  Medes.  104.  Tho  rlistanoe 
from  the  lake  Maeotis  to  the  nver  Pbasis  and  to  Colchis,  is  a 
joornej  of  thirty  days  to  a  well-girt  man,^  but  the  route  from 
Coli^  to  Medift  is  not  hmg,  for  there  is  only  one  netioi^  the 
8e8^re0|  between  them :  when  one  has  passed  over  this^  one 
finds  oMMlf  in  Media.  The  Scythians,  howeveri  did  not  pess 
by  this  waj,  hot  tamed  to  the  higher  road  by  a  much  longer 
route,  having  Mount  Caucasus  on  the  right,*  and  there  the 
Medes  oomiiig  to  an  engagement  witli  the  Scythians,  and  being 
worsted  in  the  battle,  Ic^t  their  (lonhjiioii ;  but  the  Scythians 
became  nia^sters  of  all  Asia.  105.  From  thence  they  pro- 
ceerfpf!  to  F.gypt,  and  when  they  reached  Palestine  in  Syria, 
Psammitieliiis,  king  of  Kcrypt,  having  met  thciii  with  pre- 
sents and  prayers,  diverted  tlieni  trom  advancing  turther. 
In  their  return,  however,  they  came  to  Ascalon,  a  city  of 
Syria,  and  when  most  of  them  had  marched  through  with- 
out doing  any  injury,  some  few,  who  were  left  behind,  pil- 
kged  the  temple  of  Celestial  Venus.  This  temple,  as  I  find 
by  inqoiry,  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  temples  dedicated 
to  this  gwUesB :  for  that  in  Cyprus  was  bnih  after  this,  as 
the  Cyprians  themselves  confess;  and  that  in  Cythera  was 
erected  by  Phoenicians  who  came  from  the  same  part  of  Syria. 
However,  the  goddess  inilicted  on  the  Scythians  who  robbed 
her  temple  at  Ascalon,  and  on  all  their  posterity,  a  female 
disease;  so  that  the  Scythians  confess  that  they  are  afflicted 
with  it  on  this  account,  and  those  who  visit  Scythia  may  see 
IT)  what  a  state  they  are  whom  the  Scythians  call  Enarees. 
lOG.  F<jr  twenty-eifrht  years,  then,  the  Scythians  fioverned 
Asia,  and  every  thin*^  was  overthrown  by  their  licentiousness 
and  neglect ;  for  besides  the  usual  tribute,  they  exacted  from 

•  See  chap.  74.  *  See  chap.  72,  n. 

*  Bee  B.  lY.  chap.  12,  and  B.  Til.  chap.  20. 
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e^ch  whatever  thej  chose  to  impose ;  and,  in  addition  to  tlie 
tribute,  they  rode  round  the  country  ami  plundered  them  of 
all  their  possessions.  Now  Cyaxares  and  the  Medes  invited 
the  greatest  part  of  them  to  a  fea.st,  and  having  made  them 
drunk,  put  tliem  to  death  ;  and  so  the  Medes  recovered  their 
former  power,  and  all  they  had  possessed  bei'ore  ;  and  they 
took  Nineveh,  (how  they  took  it,  1  will  relate  in  another 
work,®)  and  reduced  the  Assyrians  into  subjection,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Babylonian  district.  Having  aocomplished  these 
things,  Cyaxores  died,  after  he  had  reigned  for^  yean^  m* 
eluding  the  time  of  the  Scythian  donunioo. 

107.  Afityages  the  son  of  Cjaxares  succeeded  him  in  the 
kingdom.  He  had  a  daughter,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of 
Mandane.  He  dreamt  that  she  made  so  great  a  quantity  of 
water,  as  not  only  fiUed  his  own  ci^,  bat  overflowed  all  Asia. 
And  haying  commnnicated  this  dream  to  those  of  the  Magi 
who  interpret  dreams,  he  was  exceedingly  alarmed  when  in- 
formed by  them  of  every  particular ;  and  he  afterwards  gave 
this  Mandane,  when  arrived  iit  ii  marriageahle  a^c,  to  no  one 
of  the  Medes  who  was  wortliy  of  her,  through  diead  of  the 
vision ;  but  to  a  Persian,  named  Cambyses,  whom  he  found 
descended  of  u  good  family,  and  of  a  ju  aci  tul  disposition^ 
deem  in him  far  inferior  to  a  Mede  of  moderate  rank,  108. 
In  the  lirst  vear  nf'ter  Mnndjinf*  wns  married  to  Camhvses, 
Astyages  saw  another  vision  :  it  ap]>eared  to  liira  that  a  vine 
grew  up  from  his  daughter's  womb,  and  that  the  vine  covered 
all  Asia.  Having  seen  this  and  commnnicated  it  to  the 
interpreters  of  dr^uns,  he  sent  to  Persia  for  his  daughter^ 
who  was  then  near  her  time  of  delivery ;  and  upon  her  ar- 
rival he  put  her  under  a  guard,  resolving  to  destroy  what- 
ever shonld  be  bom  of  her ;  for  the  Magian  interpretm  bad 
signified  to  him  from  his  vision,  that  the  issue  of  his  daugh- 
ter would  reign  in  his  stead.  Astyages  therefore,  guarding 
against  this,  as  soon  as  Cyrus  was  bom,  sent  for  Harpagus, 
a  kinsman  of  his,  and  the  most  faithful  of  all  the  Medes,  and 
the  manajrer  of  all  his  affairSy  and  said  to  him,  "  Harpagus, 
Oil  no  accuuiit  fail  to  perform  the  business  I  now  charge  yuu 

*  Sereml  pusages  of  our  author  seem  to  prove  that  Herodotus  wrote 
other  histories  than  tliose  which  have  come  down  to  us.  In  the  184th 
chapter  of  this  book  he  tpeaks  of  his  Aaqnrian  history;  in  the  161st  of 

the  2n(l  of  ike  Libyan. 
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witli ;  nor  expose  me  to  danofer  l)y  deceivinpr  me ;  nor,  by 
preferring  anotlier,  draw  ruin  upon  thy  own  head.  Take  the 
child  thfit  Maii«l:ii]C  lias  given  birth  to,  carry  him  to  your  own 
iiaase  and  kill  him,  and  afterwards  bury  him  in  whatever  way 
joa  thmk  fit."  Harpagus  answered,  O  king,  you  have 
nerar  yet  observed  any  ingratitude  in  me,  and  I  shall  take 
etre  never  to  offend  you  for  the  future.  If  therefore  it  is 
your  pleasure  that  this  thing  sliould  be  done,  it  is  fitting  that 
I  readily  obey  you."  109.  HarpagnSy  having  given  this 
answer^  when  the  child  had  been  put  into  his  bands,  adorned 
as  if  for  death,  returned  home  weeping ;  and  upon  his  arrival 
be  told  his  wife  all  that  Astyages  bad  said.  She  asked  him, 
^  What  then  do  you  purpose  to  do?**  He  answered,  Not 
as  Astyages  has  eommanded ;  though  be  should  be  yet  more 
outrageous  and  mad  than  he  is,  I  will  not  comply  with  his 
V.  i-iies,  nor  will  I  submit  to  him  by  performing  sueli  a  murder  : 
and  for  many  reasons  I  will  not  murder  the  child ;  both  be- 
cause he  i:^  my  own  relation,  and  because  Astyages  is  old,  and 
has  no  male  otil^pring  ;  besides,  if.  after  his  death,  the  sovereign- 
ty slionl  l  <]''\  n]ve  on  this  daughter,  whose  son  lie  would  now 
murder  by  my  means,  what  else  remains  for  me  but  the 
great e.-t  danger  ?  It  is  necessary,  however,  for  iny  safety  that 
the  child  should  die,  but  as  necessary  that  one  of  Astyages' 
people  should  be  the  executioner,  and  not  one  of  mine." 
110.  Thus  be  spoke,  and  immediately  sent  a  messenger  for 
one  of  Aatjagea'  herdsmen,  who  be  knew  grazed  bis  cattle  on 
pastures  most  convenient  for  the  purpose,  and  on  mountains 
abounding  with  wild  beasts.  His  name  was  Mitradates,  and  be 
bad  manied  bis  feUow^servant.  The  name  of  the  woman  to 
whom  be  was  married,  in  the  language  of  Greece  was  C^no, 
and  in  that  of  the  Modes  Spaeo^  for  the  Modes  call  a  bitch 
Spaca.  ThefootoftbemountunBatwycbthteberdsmanjnased 
hid  cattle,  lies  to  the  north  of  Ecbatana,  towards  the  £uzine 
Sea.  For  the  Medic  territory  on  this  side  towards  the  Saspircs, 
is  very  mountainous,  lofty,  and  covered  with  forests  ;  whereas 
ail  the  rest  of  Media  is  level.  When  therefore  the  herdsman,  be- 
ing summoned  in  ^;reat  ha^^te,  arrived,  Harpagus  addressed  liim 
m  follows  :  "  Astyages  bids  thee  take  this  infant,  and  expo^se 
him  on  the  bleakest  part  of  the  mountains,  tJiat  he  may 
fcpeedily  perish  ;  and  has  charged  me  to  nd*].  tliat  if  thou 
hj  any  means  should^t  save  the  child,  thou  shale  di^  by  the 
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most  cruel  death ;  and  I  am  appointed  to  see  the  child  ex- 
posed."  111.  The  herdsman,  having  heard  these  words,  took 
the  infant,  returned  l)ack  by  the  same  way,  aiid  reached  his 
cottage.  It  so  happened  that  his  own  wife,  whosf  CMDlincinLat 
had  been  daily  expected,  was  brousrlit  to  bed  whilst  he  was  ab- 
sent in  the  city.    And  i  :ich  iiad  been  in  a  state  of  anxiety  for 
the  other ;  he  being  alarmed  about  his  wife's  delivery ;  and 
the  woman,  because  Harpagus,  who  bad  not  been  accustomed 
to  do  BO^  had  sent  for  her  husband.    When  he  returned  and 
came  up  to  her^  she  aeeiDg  him  thus  unexpectedly,  first  asked 
him  whj  Harpagus  had  sent  for  him  id  such  haste.  ^  Wife/* 
said  he,  ^*when  I  reached  the  city,  I  saw  and  heard  what 
I  wish  I  had  never  seen,  nor  had  ever  befallen  our  masters. 
The  whole  house  of  Harpagus  was  filled  with  lamentations ; 
I,  greatly  alarmed,  went  in,  and  as  soon  as  I  entered,  I  saw  an 
infant  lying  before  me,  panting  and  crying,  dressed  in  gold 
and  a  robe  of  various  coloui>     When  Harpagus  saw  nie^  he 
ordered  me  tu  take  up  the  child  directly,  and  carry  him  away, 
and  expose  him  in  tlie  part  of  the  mountain  most  frp<|uented 
by  wild  beast?  ;  telling  me  at  the  snnn^  time,  that  it  was 
Astyages  who  imposed  this  task  on  me,  and  threatening  the 
severest  punishment  if  I  should  fail  to  do  it.    I  took  up  the 
infant  and  carried  him  away,  supposing  him  to  belong  to 
one  of  the  servants ;  for  I  had  then  no  suspicion  whence  he 
came ;  though  I  was  astonished  at  sedng  him  dressed  in  gold 
and  fine  apparel ;  and  also  at  the  sorrow  which  evidently  pre* 
vailed  in  Uie  house  of  Harpagus.   But  soon  after,  on  mj  wmj 
home,  I  learnt  the  whole  truth,  fnm  a  servant  who  accom- 
panied me  out  of  the  city,  and  delivered  the  child  into  my 
hands  ;  that  he  was  bom  of  Mandane,  Astyaj^es'  daup^hter,  ami 
of  Cambyses  son  of  Cyrus,  and  that  As^ages  had  commanded 
him  to  be  put  to  death." 

112.  As  the  herdsman  uttered  these  last  words,  he  uii- 
covered  the  cliil<l  and  showed  it  to  his  wife  ;  she  seeing  tliai 
the  child  was  large  and  of  a  beautiful  form,  embraced  th< 
knees  of  her  husband,  and  with  tears  besought  him  by  m 
means  to  expose  it  He  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  other 
wise ;  for  that  spies  would  come  from  Harpagus  to  see  ih* 
thing  done,  and  he  must  himself  die  the  most  cruel  death  if  h\ 
should  fail  to  do  it  The  woman,  finding  she  could  not  per 
suade  her  husband,  again  addressed  him  as  follows:  Slncf 
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tfeen,  I  cannot  persuade  you  not  to  expose  the  child,  do  this  at 
leist,  if  it  i:*  ab>o)iitely  necessary  that  he  should  be  ?een  ex- 
poead:  now  I  tt  o  li:ive  been  delivered,  aiui  delivered  of  a  still- 
U»rr.  child,  then  take  this  and  expose  it,  and  let  ua  hrinfr  up 
tkf-  >on  of  Astyageh'  daughter  as  our  own.  Tlius  you  will 
Ti'  itlier  be  convicted  of  having  wron  jed  our  masters,  nor  shall 
we  liave  eoosnhed  ill  for  our  own  interests  ;  for  the  child  that 
iidead  will  have  a  royal  burial,  and  the  one  that  survives  will 
lot  be  depriired  of  life."  1 U.  The  herdsman  thought  his  wife 
ipoke  Toy  maeh  to  the  porpcwe  under  existing  circnmstanceB, 

ivmediclelj  proceeded  to  act  accordingly :  the  child  that  he 
Mbraoght  for  the  purpose  of  patting  to  d^th  be  delivered  to 
Inwife;  hit  own,  which  was  dead,  he  pat  into  the  basket  in 
vUeh  he  had  brought  the  other,  and  baTing  dressed  it  in  all  the 
taen  of  the  other  child,  he  exposed  it  in  the  most  desolate  part 
of  tbt:  mountain.^.  On  ilie  tiiir  l  diiy  nf'ter  the  iniant  had  been 
''ip'»M.  the  herdsman,  having  kit  oiit-  <>1  his  assistants  as  a 
gtiard,  went  to  the  city,  and  arriving  at  the  liouse  of  iiai'pagus, 
^^•i  him  he  was  rea^^ly  to  show  the  dead  body  of  the  infant, 
liarpagas  accordingly  sent  some  of  the  most  trusty  of  his 
Toaidft,  and  by  that  means  saw  the  body,  and  buried  the 
^•crdsnum's  child.  Thas  this  child  was  'baried.  The  other, 
^ho  afterwards  had  the  name  of  Gyms,  was  brought  ap  by 

hadsman's  wife»  who  gave  bim  some  other  name,  and  not 
cteofCyras. 

114.  When  the  child  attained  the  age  of  ten  years^  a 
drcmnslanoe  of  the  following  natare  discovered  him.  He 

li playing  in  the  village  in  which  the  ox-stalls  were,  with 
^5 of  his  own  ntre.  in  the  road.  The  boys  who  were  playing 
fluKe  this  reputed  suii  of  the  herdsmaii  lur  their  king.  But  he 
appointed  some  of  them  to  build  houses,  and  others  to  be  his 
^y-guard^i  :  one  of  them  to  be  the  king's  eyp,  and  to  an- 
ther he  gave  the  office  of  bringing  messages  to  him,  assigning 
^  each  his  proper  duty.  Now  one  of  these  boys  who  was 
P^^ying  with  him,  being  son  of  Artembar^  a  man  of  rank 
*°^g  the  MedeSy  refoAsd  to  obey  the  orders  of  Cyras ;  be 
^i^tore  commanded  the  others  to  seiae  him,  and  when  they 
o^7ed,  Cyras  scourged  the  boy  rery  severely.  Bat  the  boy, 
V  lOQQ  as  he  was  let  loose»  c<»n8idering  that  he  had  beoi 
^'wted  with  great  indignity,  took  it  very  mach  to  heart,  and 

^■■tening  to  the  city,  complained  to  his  father  of  the  treat- 

s  2 
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ment  he  had  met  with  from  Cyrus,  not  indtM d  sayinfr  from 
Cyrus,  (for  he  was  not  yet  known  hy  that  name,  )  but  Irani 
the  son  of  Astyages*  iierdsman.    Artcmbares,  in  a  transport 
of  angoTi  went  immediately  to  Astyagea,  and  takiiig  his  son 
with  huDt  said  that  he  saffered  treatment  that  was  not  to  be 
borne,  .adding,     Thus,  O  king,  are  we  insulted  by  your 
slave,  the  son  of  a  henlsman     showing  the  boy's  shonlden. 
115.  Astyages  baying  heard  and  seen  what  was  done,  re- 
solving, on  acoonnt  of  the  rank  of  Artembares,  to  avenge 
the  indignity  offered  to  the  yonth,  sent  for  the  herdsman  and 
his  son.    When  both  came  into  his  presence,  Astyages,  look- 
ing upon  Cyrus,  said,  "  Have  you,  who  are  the  son  of  such  a 
man  as  this,  dared  to  treat  the  son  of  one  of  the  princij^ai  per- 
sons in  my  kingduiii  with  such  indignity  ?**  But  Cyrus  answer- 
ed, "  Sir,  I  treated  liini  as  1  did  %vith  justice.    Fur  tlie  Ihjv.^  of 
our  villnir^*,  of  wlioia  he  was  uiir,  in  their  play  made  me  their 
king,  because  I  appeared  to  them  tiie  most  iitted  to  that  office. 
Now,  all  the  other  boys  performed  what  they  were  ordered^ 
but  he  alone  refused  to  obey,  and  paid  no  attention  to  my  oom- 
mands ;  wherefore  he  was  punished :  if  then  on  this  account  I 
am  deserving  of  ponishment,  here  I  am  ready  to  submit  to 
it.**  1 16.  As  the  boy  was  speaking  thus,  Astyages  recognised 
who  he  was  ;  both  the  ehanM^ter  of  his  face  appeared  lue  Ids 
own,  and  his  answer  more  free  than  accorded  with  his  con- 
dition ;  the  time  also  of  the  exposure  seemed  to  agree  with 
the  age  of  the  boy.    Alarmed  at  this  discovery,  he  wa^  for 
some  time  spei  taless  ;  and  at  last,  liaving  with  difficulty  re- 
covered himself,  (beinu  desirous  ul  sending  Artembares  away 
in  order  that  he  might  examine  the  herdsman  in  private,)  he 
said,  "Artembares,  I  will  take  care  that  neither  you  nor  your 
son  shall  have  any  cause  of  complaint."    Thus  he  dismissed 
Artembar^  ;  but  the  servants,  at  the  command  of  Astyages, 
conducted  Cyrus  into  an  inner  room  ;  and  when  the  herds- 
man remained  alone,  he  asked  him  in  the  absence  of  wit- 
nesses, whence  he  had  the  boy,  and  from  whose  hands  he  re- 
ceived him  ?   He  affirmed  that  the  boy  was  his  own  son,  and 
that  the  mother  who  bore  him  was  still  living  with  him. 
Astyages  told  him,  that  he  did  not  consult  his  own  safety 
in  wishing  to  be  put  to  the  torture  ;  and  as  he  said  this  he 
made  a  signal  to  his  guards  to  seize  him.    The  man,  when 
brought  to  the  torture,  discovered  the  whole  matter^  and 
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ginning  from  the  outset  he  went  through  it,  speaking  the  truth 
thruughout ;  and  concluiled  with  prayers  and  entreaties  for 
pardon.  1 1 7.  Astyages,  when  the  herdsman  had  confessed  the 
truth,  (li.i  not  cniieern  himself  nuieh  about  him  afterwards; 
!;ut  attachin;:  ^M  rat  blnnie  to  Harpagus,  he  ordered  his  guards 
to  ^nmmon  him  ;  and  when  Astyages  asked,  "  Harpagus,  by 
what  kind  of  death  did  you  dispose  of  the  ehiid  which  I  de- 
livered to  jou,  born  of  my  daughter?"  Harpagus,  seeing 
the  herdsman  present,  had  not  recourse  to  falsehoody  lest  he 
should  be  detected  and  convicted,  but  said,  O  king,  when  I 
had  received  the  infant,  I  carefnllj  eonaidered  how  X  could  act 
aooording  to  jronr  wish  and  command,  and,  without  offending 
joii»  I  might  be  free  from  the  crime  of  murder  both  in  your 
daoghter's  siglit  and  in  yours.  I  therefore  acted  as  follows : 
having  sent  for  this  herdsman  I  gaye  him  Hbe  child,  saying 
thai  yon  had  commanded  him  to  imt  it  to  death ;  and  in  say- 
ing this  I  did  not  speak  falsdy,  for  such  indeed  were  your 
orders.  In  this  manner  I  delivered  the  infant  to  him,  charging 
him  to  {)lace  it  in  some  de-ert  mountain,  and  to  stay  aiid 
watch  till  the  child  was  dead,  threatening  the  severest  pun- 
i>!iijifnt  if  he  sliouid  not  fuUy  carry  out  these  injunctions. 
\\  hen  he  had  executed  the-e  orders,  and  the  child  wa^  di  ad,  I 
sent  some  of  the  most  trusty  of  my  eunuchs,  and  by  means 
of  them  beheld  the  body,  and  buried  it.  This  is  the  whole 
truth,  O  king,  and  such  was  the  late  of  the  child." 

1 18.  Thus  Harpagus  told  the  real  truth ;  but  Astyages, 
dissembling  the  anger  which  he  felt  on  account  of  what  had 
been  done,  again  related  to  Harpagus  the  whole  matter  as  he 
had  benrd  it  from  the  herdsman  ;  and  afterwards,  when  he  had 
repeated  it  throughout,  he  ended  by  saying  that  the  child  was 
aliTe  and  all  was  welL  **For,''  he  added,  soffSBied  much 
on  aoooolit  of  what  bad  been  done  regarding  this  child,  and 
eoidd  not  easily  bear  the  reproaches  erf*  my  daughter ;  there* 
jfim  since  fiMrtune  has  taken  a  more  faTonrable  turn,  do  you, 
in  the  first  place,  send  your  own  son  to  aoeompany  the  boy  I 
Iiave  recovered ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  (for  I  purpose  to  offer 
a  sacrilice  for  the  preservation  oi  the  child  to  the  gods,  to 
whom  that  honour  is  due,)  do  you  be  with  me  at  supper." 
119.  Harpagus,  on  hearing  these  words,  when  he  had  paid 
his  lioriinjre,  and  hml  congratulated  himself  that  his  fault 
had  turned  to  so  good  account,  and  that  he  was  invited  to 
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the  feast  under  Buch  auspicious  circumstances,  went  to  hw 
own  home.  And  as  soon  as  he  entered  he  sent  his  only  soih 
who  was  ahout  thirteen  jears  of  age,  and  hade  him  go  to 

Astja^^es,  and  do  whatever  he  shomd  command ;  and  then, 

being  full  of  joj,  he  told  his  wife  what  had  happened.  But 
wlien  the  son  of  Harpagus  arrived,  having  shiin  him  and  cut 
him  into  joints,  Astyages  roasted  some  parts  of  his  flesh  and 
boiled  others,  and  havinp:  had  them  well  dressed,  kept  liiem  in 
readiness.  At  the  appointed  hour,  when  the  other  guests  and 
TT;irpagus  were  come,  tables  lull  of  mutton  were  placed  be- 
ibre  tiie  rest  and  Astya^res  himself,  but  before  Har]>niru3  all 
the  body  of  his  son,  except  the  head,  the  hands,  and  the  ieet ; 
these  were  laid  apart  in  a  basket  covered  over.  When 
Harpagus  seemed  to  have  eaten  enough,  Astjages  asked  him 
if  he  was  pleased  with  the  entertainment ;  and  when  Harpagus 
replied  that  he  was  highly  delighted,  the  officers  appointed 
for  the  purpose  brought  him  the  head  of  his  son  covered  up 
with  the  himds  and  feet^  and  standing  before  Harpagufl^  thej 
bade  him  micover  the  basket  and  take  what  he  chose.  Harr 
pagus  doing  as  thej  desired,  and  uncovering  the  basket,  smw 
the  remains  of  his  son*s  body,  but  he  exprnsed  no  alarm  at 
the  sight,  and  retained  his  presence  of  mind;  whereupon 
Astyages  asked  him  if  he  knew  d  what  animal  he  had  been 
eatinp^.  He  said  he  knew  very  well,  and  that  whatever  a  king 
did  wixs  agreeable  to  Kim.  After  he  had  given  this  answer  he 
gathered  the  remains  of  the  flesh  an<l  went  home,  purpos^ing^ 
a3  I  conjecture,  to  collect  all  he  could  ;ind  bury  it. 

120.  Astyacres  tluis  punished  Harpagus;  and  then  con- 
sidorinL;  what  he  should  do  with  Cyrus,  summoned  the  i^lagi, 
wiio  had  formerly  interpreted  his  dream.  ^Vhrn  IIk  y  w€?re 
come,  Astyages  asked  them  in  what  way  they  had  interpreted 
his  vision.  They  gave  the  same  answer  as  before ;  and  said,  that 
if  the  boy  was  still  alive^  and  had  not  already  died,  he  mu^^t  of 
necessity  be  king.  He  answered  them  as  follows :  ^'  The  boy 
is  and  still  survives,  and  while  living  in  the  country,  the  boys 
of  the  village  made  him  king,  and  he  has  ahready  peribrmed 
all  such  things  as  kings  really  do^  for  he  has  appdnted  guards^ 
door-keepers,  messengers,  and  all  other  things  In  like  manner ; 
and  now  I  desire  to  know,  to  what  do  these  things  ^ipear  to 
you  to  tend."  The  Magi  answered,  '<If  the  b^  be  living, 
and  has  already  been  a  Idng  by  no  settled  plan,  yon  may  take 
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cour^cre  on  his  account  an<l  make  your  mind  cn«v,  for  he  will 
not  rei;rn  m  second  time.  For  some  of  our  predictions  termi- 
nate in  ihBiiig  results ;  and  dreams,  and  things  like  them,  are 
falfilled  by  sl^fat  events."  To  thia  Astyagea  replied,  I  too, 
O  Magi,  am  Terj  much  of  the  same  opinion,  that  since  the 
child  has  been  named  king,  the  dream  is  acoompMahed,  and 
that  the  boy  ia  no  longer  an  object  of  alarm  to  me ;  yet  con* 
aider  well,  and  carelolly  weigh  what  will  be  the  aafeat  course 
for  my  fiunily  and  yourselves*'*  The  Magi  answered,  **0 
klii^,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  us  that  your  empire  should 
be  firmly  establishedy  for  otherwise  it  is  alienated,  passing 
over  to  this  boy,  who  is  a  Persian,  and  we,  who  are  Medes, 
shall  be  enslaved  bj  Persians,  and  held  in  no  account  as  being 
foreigners;  whereas  while  you,  who  are  of  our  own  couniiy, 
are  king,  we  have  a  share  in  tlie  government,  and  enjoy  great 
hoiiuurs  at  your  hands.  Thus,  then,  we  must  on  every  ac- 
count provide  for  yuur  safety  and  that  of  your  fjovornniont  ; 
and  now,  if  we  sa^v  any  thing  to  occasion  alarm  we  should  tell 
von  of  it  b(  toreliuMd  ;  but  now,  since  tlie  tlream  has  issued  in 
tt  tritiing  event,  we  ourselves  take  courage,  and  advise  you  to 
do  the  like,  and  to  send  the  boy  out  of  your  sight  to  his 
parents  in  Persia.''  121.  When,  therefore^  Astyages  heard 
this  he  wns  both  delighted,  and,  having  called  for  Cyrus, 
said  to  him,  Child,  I  have  been  uiyiot  to  you,  by  reason  of 
ft  yein  dream ;  but  you  snrrive  by  your  own  destiny.  Now 
go  in  bappiness  to  Penria,  and  I  will  send  an  escort  to  attend 
yon :  when  yon  arrive  there  yoo  will  find  a  father  and  mo- 
ther verr  difbrent  from  the  herdsman  Ifitradates  and  his 
wifei'* 

122.  Astyages,  having  spoken  thus,  sent  Cyrus  away, 

and,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  house  of  Cambyses,  his  parents 
received  him  ;  and  having  received  hiui,  when  tin  y  heard 
who  iiC  was  they  embraced  him  with  the  greatest  tenderness, 
having  been  assured  that  he  had  died  immediately  after  his 
birth  ;  and  they  inquired  of  him  by  what  aju  ans  his  life  had 
been  pre^^rved.  He  told  them,  saying,  that  betbre  In:  Vnew 
not,  but  had  been  very  much  mistaken  ;  however,  tiiat  on 
his  road  he  had  heard  the  whole  case  ;  for  that  till  that  time 
he  believed  he  was  the  son  of  Astyages'  herdsman.  He  re- 
lated that  he  had  been  brought  up  by  the  herdsman's  wife ; 
and  be  went  on  oonstantly  praising  her ;  and  Cyno  was  the 
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chief  subject  of  his  talk.  His  parents  having  t^en  up  this 
namei  (in  order  that  the  Persians  might  suppose  that  the 
diild  was  somewhat  miraculously  preserved  for  them,)  spread 
about  a  report,  that  a  bitch  had  nourished  him  when  exposed  : 
hence  this  report  was  propagated.  123.  When  Cyrus  had 
reached  man*a  CBtate,  and  pfoved  the  most  manlj  and  beioTed 
of  his  equals  in  age,  Harpagus  paid  great  court  to  him, 
sending  him  presents,  from  hie  desire  to  be  avenged  on  Aa- 
tyages ;  for  he  did  not  see  that  he  himadf,  who  was  bat  a 
private  man,  could  be  able  to  take  vengeance  on  Astjagc^  ; 
perceiving,  therefore,  that  Cyrus  was  growing  up  to  be  liis 
avenger,  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  him,  comparing  the 
gufferings  of  Cyrus  with  his  own.  And  before  this  lie  had 
made  the  following  preparations.  Seeing  Astyages  sev  ere 
in  his  treatment  of  the  Medes,  Harpagus,  holding  intercourse 
with  the  cliit'f  persons  of  the  nation,  one  after  another,  per- 
suaded them  that  they  ought  to  place  him  at  their  head, 
and  depose  Astyages.  When  he  had  effected  his  purpose 
in  this  respect,  and  all  was  ready,  Harpagus,  wishing  to  dis- 
cover bis  designs  to  Cyrus,  who  resided  in  Persia,  and  hav- 
ing no  other  way  left^  because  the  roads  were  all  guarded, 
contrived  the  following  artifice.  Having  cunningly  con- 
trived a  hare,  by  opening  its  belly,  and  tearing  off  none  of 
the  hair,  be  put  a  letter,  containing  what  he  thought  neces- 
sary to  write,  into  the  body  ;  and  having  sewed  up  the  beUy 
of  the  hare,  be  gave  it  with  some  nets  to  the  most  trusty 
of  fais' servants,  dressed  as  a  hunter,  and  sent  him  to  Persia  ; 
having  by  word  of  mouth  commanded  him  to  bid  Cyrus,  as 
he  gave  him  the  hare,  to  open  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  not 
to  suffer  any  one  to  be  present  \\\\vu  he  did  so.  124.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  Cyrus  liaving  received  the  hare, 
opened  it  ;  and  finding  tht^  li  tier  wliich  was  in  it,  he  read 
it  ;  and  it  was  to  the  following  purport :  "  Son  of  Cam- 
byses,  seeing  the  goils  'vn  ;itrh  over  you,  (for  otlierwise  you 
could  never  have  arrived  at  your  present  iurtuiu', )  do  }  uu 
now  avenge  yourself  on  your  murderer  Astyages  ;  lor  as 
far  as  regards  his  purpose  you  are  long  since  dead,  but  by 
the  care  of  the  gods  and  of  me  you  survive.  I  suppoae  you 
have  been  long  since  informed  both  what  was  done  r^giurd- 
ing  yourself,  and  what  I  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Astj^igea. 
because  I  did  not  put  you  to  death,  but  gave  you  to  the 
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herdsman.  If,  then,  you  will  follow  my  couiiiel,  you  shall 
rule  over  the  whole  territory  that  Astyages  now  governs. 
Persuade  the  Persians  to  revolt,  and  invade  Media  ;  and 
whether  I  or  any  other  illustrious  Medc  be  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  army  opposed  to  yon,  every  thinir  will  turn  out  as 
you  wish  ;  for  they,  on  the  hi  >t  unaet,  having  revolted  from 
him,  and  siding  with  you,  will  endeavour  to  depose  him. 
Since,  then,  evecy  thing  id  readj  bere^  do  as  I  advise^  and  do 
it  qnickly." 

125.  Cyrus,  having  received  this  intelligence,  began  to 
consider  bj  wtmt  m^ures  he  could  best  persuade  the  Peraiana 
to  rerolt ;  and  after  mature  eonaideration,  he  fixed  upon  the 
Mkfring  aa  the  moat  proper ;  and  accordingly  he  pat  it  in 
practice.  Having  written  such  a  letter  as  he  thought  fit^  he 
called  an  assembly  of  the  PeraianSi  and  then,  having  opened 
the  letter  and  r«id  it,  he  said  that  Astyages  had  a|^inted 
him  general  of  the  Pernans  :  Now,**  he  continued,  I  re- 
quire you  to  attend  me,  every  man  with  a  sickle."  Cyrus 
tlien  issued  >urh  an  order.  Now  the  Per^iiins  are  divided  into 
Jiiar.y  tribes  ;  and  some  of  them  Cyrus  assembled  together, 
aji<i  persuaded  to  revolt  from  the  Medes  ;  these  are  they  u]>on 
whom  the  rest  of  the  Persians  are  dependent :  the  Pasargadae, 
the  Maraphian«,  and  the  Maspians  :  of  these  tiie  Pa«?irirmln^  are 
the  most  noble  ;  iimong  tln  rn  is  the  family  of  the  At  ha  laenidaj, 
from  wliich  the  kings  of  Persia  aie  descended.  The  rest  are 
as  fbUows  :  the  Panthialsans,  the  Derusiseans,  and  the  Ger« 
manians  ;  these  are  all  husbandmen  :  the  reat  are  pastoral ; 
DsianSy  Mardians,  DropicianSt  and  Sagartians.  126.  When 
aU  were  come  with  their  sickles,  as  had  been  ordered,  Cj- 
ms  sdeded  a  tract  of  land  in  Persia,  which  was  overgrown 
with  brierB^  and  aboat  eighteen  or  twentjr  stadia  square, 
and  directed  them  to  dear  it  daring  the  day:  when  the 
Persians  had  finished  the  appointed  task,  he  next  told  them 
to  come  again  on  the  next  day,  having  first  washed  them- 
selves. In  the  mean  time  Cyrus,  having  collected  together 
all  his  father's  floeks  and  herds,  had  them  killed  and  dress- 
ed, as  purposing  to  entertain  the  Persian  forces,  and  he 
pro\i(]';d  wine  and  bread  in  abundance.  The  next  day, 
wh*  n  the  Persians  were  assembled,  he  made  them  lie  dowu 
on  the  turf,  and  feasted  them;  arni  ufter  the  repast  was  over, 
Cyrus  asked  them  whether  the  treatment  they  had  received 
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the  daj  before^  or  the  preseDt^  were  preferable.  Thej  an- 
ewered^  that  the  diflfereDoe  was  great;  for  on  the  preceding 
day  they  had  every  hardship,  but  on  the  present  every  tbing 

that  was  good.  Cyrus  therefore  having  received  this  answer, 
discovered  his  iiUentions,  and  said,  Men  of  Persia,  tlie  ease 
stands  thus ;  if  you  will  liearken  to  me,  you  may  enjoy  these, 
and  nuniberle.ss  other  advantap'os,  without  any  kind  of  8ervile 
Itibour ;  but  if  you  will  not  hearken  to  me,  innunn  rniile  liard- 
ships,  like  tliose  of  yesterday,  await  you.  Now,  tl  mm*  lore,  obey 
me»  and  be  £ret ;  for  I  am  persuaded  I  am  bom  by  divine 
providence  to  undertake  this  work ;  and  I  deem  jou  to  be 
men  in  no  way  inferi(Nr  to  the  Medes,  either  in  other  rsBpects 
or  in  war:  since  then  these  things  are  so^  revolt  wiUi  aU 
speed  bam  Astyages.'' 

127.  The  Persians  then  having  obtained  a  leader,  gladly 
asserted  their  freedom,  having  for  a  bng  time  felt  indig- 
nant at  beini:  governed  by  the  Medes.    Astyages,  being 
infoiuied  oi  what  Cyrus  was  doing,  sent  a  messenger  and 
summoned  him  ;  but  Cyrus  bade  the  messenger  take  back 
word,  "  that  he  would  come  to  him  sooner  than  Astyages 
desired."  When  Astyages  heard  this,  he  armed  all  the  Medes  ; 
and,  as  if  the  gods  had  deprived  him  of  understanding,  made 
Harpagus  their  general,  utterly  forgetting  the  outrage  he  had 
done  him.  And  when  the  Medes  came  to  an  engagement  with 
the  Persians,  such  of  them  as  knew  nothing  of  the  plot,  fought ; 
but  others  went  over  to  the  Persians ;  and  the  far  greater 
part  purposely  behaved  as  cowards  and  Hed.  128.  The  army 
of  the  Medes  being  thus  shamefully  dispersed,  as  soon  as  the 
news  was  brought  to  Astyages,  he  exclaimed,  threatening 
Cyrus,  "  Not  even  so  shall  Cyrus  have  occasion  to  rejoice.'* 
Having  so  said,  he  first  impaled  the  Magi,  who  had  interpreted 
his  dream,  and  advised  him  to  let  C>tus  go  ;  then  he  anued  all 
the  Medes  that  were  left  in  tlu-  eit y,  both  old  and  young  ;  and 
leading  them  out,  he  engn;jed  the  rrr>i:m«,  and  was  defeated. 
Astyages  himself  was  made  prisoner,  and  he  lost  all  the  Medes 
whom  he  had  led  out.    129.  Uarpagusi  standing  by  Astyages 
after  he  was  taken,  exulted  over  him  and  jeered  him ;  and 
among  other  galling  words,  he  asked  him  also  about  the  rapper, 
at  which  he  had  feasted  him  with  his  son's  flesh,  and  inquired, 
how  he  liked  slaveiy  in  exchange  for  a  kingdom."  Aa^agea, 
lookmg  stedfasdy  on  Harpagus,  asked  in  return,  whether  he 
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thonght  tiimaelf  the  author  of  C3XU8S  success.  Harpagus 
said,  he  did,  for,  as  lie  had  written,  the  achievement  was 
juatly  liue  to  himself.  A.stYages  thereii]>on  proved  him  to  be 
••iht?  wt^akest  and  most  unjust  of  all  men:  the  weakest,  in 
giTing  the  kingdom  to  another,  which  hv  might  have  assumed 
to  him*^lf,  if  iiuleed  he  had  effected  this  change  ;  and  the 
mrt^i  unjust,  because  he  bad  enslaved  the  Medes  on  account 
of  the  supper.  For  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary  to  transfer 
the  kingdom  to  some  one  elae^  and  not  to  take  it  himaeJi^  he 
wmg^  with  more  justice  have  conferred  this  benefit  on  some 
OM  of  the  Medes  than  on  a  Persian :  whereas  now  the  Hedw» 
wko  wate  not  at  all  in  fiudt^  had  become  slaTea  instead  of 
Msters;  and  the  Bsraansy  who  before  were  daves  to  the 
Medea,  had  now  become  their  roasters.* 

ISO.  80  Astyagea,  after  he  had  reigned  thirty-five  years, 
wa«  thus  deposed ;  and  hy  reason  of  his  cruelty  the  ^fedes 
bent  uiidex  the  Persian  yoke,  after  they  had  ruled  over 
all  A^ia  li*  yojid  the  river  Halys  for  tlie  space  of  one  hun- 
dre*!  and  Twt  nty-eight  years,'  excepting  the  interval  of  the 
S*-"ythiaa  dominion.  At  a  later  period,  however,  they  re- 
pented of  what  they  had  done^  and  revolted  from  Darinsy  bat 
being  conquered  in  battle,  were  again  snbdued :  bat  now  in 
the  time  of  Astjages^  the  Persians,  under  the  conduct  of 
Cjras^  having  risen  against  the  Medes>  have  from  that  time 
besBi  luaaleis  of  Asia.  As  for  AsCyages,  Cyras  kept  him 
with  him  till  he  died,  without  doing  him  any  farther  injorj. 
Cyraa  thcreihre,  having  been  tiins  bom  and  educated,  came 
tt»  tbe  tfaraie ;  and  after  these  events  he  conquered  Croesns, 
wbo  gave  the  first  provocation,  as  I  have  already  related,  and 
having  sulxlucd  him,  he  became  master  of  all  Asia. 

131.  The  Persians,  aecordiug  to  my  own  knowledge,  ob- 
serve the  following  customi.  It  is  not  their  practice  to  erect 
stataesy  or  temples^  or  altars,  but  they  chaise  those  with  folly 

'  Accor«iaig  to  HaiodoUu,  Dciocrs  reified  53  yean 

rhraortes  ...  22 
Cyaxaves  •  .  •  •  40 
At^ages  .  •  •  •  35 

If  fram  this  mimber  we  subtract  2ft,  the  time  that  the  Scythians  reignrd, 
ihi  re  reznam  but  122 ;  so  that  in  ail  prubabiiity  a  mistake  has  been  made 
in      text  by  some  copyist — Larther. 
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who  do  so;  because,  as  I  conjecture,  thej  do  not  thiok  the 
gods  have  haman  forms,  as  the  Gre^  do.   They  are  accus- 
tomed to  ascend  the  highest  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  ofter 
sacririce  to  Jupiter,  and  tUey  call  the  whole  circle  of  the  hea- 
vens by  the  naiiie  ui  Jupiter.    They  sacrifice  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  to  the  earth,  fire,  water,  and  the  winds.  To  these  alone 
tiiey  have  sacrificed  from  the  earliest  tiiiu  s :  but  thev  have 
since  learnt  from  the  .\rabians  and  Assyrians  to  sacritice  to 
Venus  Urania,  whom  the  Assyrians  call  Venn?  IMylitta,  the 
Arabians,  Alitta,  and  the  Persians,  Mitra.    132.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  established  mode  of  sacrifice  to  the  above- 
mentioned  deities :  they  do  not  erect  altars  nor  kindle  fires 
when  about  to  sacrifice ;  thej  do  not  use  libations^  or  fiutes, 
or  fillets^  or  cakes ;  but,  when  any  one  wisfaea  to  oftr  sa- 
crifice to  any  one  of  these  deities,  he  leads  the  yictim  to  a 
dean  spot,  and  invokes  the  god,  usually  having  his  tiara 
decked  with  myrtle.    He  that  sacrifices  is  not  permitted  to 
j)ray  ibr  blessings  for  himself  alone  ;  but  he  is  obliged  to  utfer 
prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  all  the  Persians,  and  the  king, 
for  he  is  himseli  incliKkd  in  the  Persians.    When  he  has  cut 
thp  victim  into  small  {)ierf\<^,  and  boiled  the  flesh,  he  strews 
under  it  a  bed  of  tendf  r  grass,  generally  trefoil,  and  then  lays 
all  the  flesh  upon  it;  when  he  has  put  every  thing  in  order, 
one  of  the  Magi  standing  by  sings  an  ode  concerning  the 
original  of  the  gods,  which  they  say  is  the  incantation;  and 
without  one  of  the  Magi  it  is  not  lawful  for  them  to  sacrifice. 
After  having  waited  a  short  time,  he  that  has  aacrifieed 
carries  away  the  flesh  and  disposes  of  it  as  be  tUnka  fit. 
183.  It  is  their  custom  to  honour  their  birth-day  above 
all  other  days ;  and  on  this  day  they  furnish  their  table  in 
a  more  plentiful  manner  than  at  other  times.  The  rich  tlien 
produce  an  ox,  a  horse,  a  camel,  and  un  a»s,  roasted  wliole  in 
an  oven  ;  but  the  poor  prutluce  smaller  cattle.    The}  are  nio- 
derate  at  their  meals,  but  eat  of  many  after  dishes,  uiul  those 
not  served  up  together.    On  this  account  the  Persians  say, 
"  that  the  Greeks  rise  hungry  from  taljlo,  because  nothing 
worth  mentioning  is  brought  in  after  dinner,  and  that  if  any 
thing  were  brought  in,  they  would  not  leave  off  eating."  The 
Persians  are  much  addicted  to  wine ;  they  are  not  allowed  to 
vomit  or  make  water  in  presence  of  another.   These  caatomB 
are  obecarved  to  this  day.   They  are  used  to  debate  the  most 
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uiiportant  affairs  when  intoxicated  ;  but  whatever  they 
have  dcLcrmined  on  in  such  deliberations,  is  on  the  following 
day,  when  they  are  sober,  proposed  to  them  by  the  master 
of  the  house  where  they  have  met  to  cunsult;  and  if  they 
approve  of  it  wheu  9ol  »er  also,  then  th^^y  adopt  it ;  if  not,  they 
reject  it.  And  whatever  they  have  In  st  resolved  on  when 
sober,  they  recon<ifler  when  intoxii  at(j(l.  134.  Wiien  they 
meet  one  another  in  the  streets,  one  may  discover  by  the 
following  custom,  whether  those  who  meet  are  equals.  For 
instead  of  accosting  one  another,  they  kiss  on  the  mouth ; 
if  one  be  a  little  inferior  to  the  other,  thej  kiss  the  cheek ; 
but  if  he  be  of  a  much  lower  rank,  he  prostrates  himself 
before  the  other.  They  honour,  above  aU,  thoae  who  live 
nearest  to  themaelTes ;  in  the  second  degree,  those  that  are 
second  in  nearness ;  and  afler  that,  as  they  go  further  off, 
tfasj  honour  in  proportion  $  and  least  of  all  they  honour  those 
who  live  at  the  greatest  distance ;  esteeming  themselyes  to  be 
hy  far  the  most  excellent  of  men  in  every  respect ;  and  that 
others  make  approaches  to  excellence  according  to  the  fore- 
going gradations,  but  that  tliey  are  the  worst  who  live 
farthest  from  tliem.  During  the  empire  of  the  Medes,  each 
nation  ruled  over  its  next  neijrhljour,  the  Medes  over  all,  and 
especially  over  those  that  were  nearest  to  them  ;  these  again, 
over  the  bordi^rin^  jjeople,  nud  the  last  in  like  manner  over 
their  n^xt  iRi^jlil-ours  ;  and  m  the  same  fjradations  the  Per- 
sians honour ;  lor  tliut  nation  went  on  extending  its  govern- 
ment and  guardianship.  135.  The  Persians  are  of  all  na- 
tions most  ready  to  adopt  foreign  customs;  for  they  wear 
the  Medic  costume,  thinking  it  handsomer  than  their  own ; 
and  in  war  they  use  the  Egyptian  cuirass.  And  they 
practise  all  kinds  of  indulgences  with  which  they  become 
acquainted;  amongst  others,  they  have  learnt  from  the 
Greeks  a  passion  for  boys:  they  marry,  each  of  them, 
many  wives;  and  keep  a  still  greater  number  of  concu- 
bines.  186.  Next  to  bravery  in  battle^  this  is  considered 
the  greatest  proof  of  manliness,  to  be  able  to  exhibit  many 
children ;  and  to  such  as  can  exhibit  the  greatest  number, 
the  king  sends  presents  every  year  ;  for  numbers  are  consi- 
dered strength.  Beginning  from  the  age  of  five  years  to 
twenty,  they  instruct  their  sons  in  tluee  things  only  ;  to  ride, 
to  use  the  bow,  and  to  speak  truth.    Before  he  is  five  years 
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of  age,  a  son  is  not  admitted  to  the  presence  of  his  father,  but 
lives  entirely  with  the  \^ omen  :  the  reason  of  this  custom  is, 
that  if  he  should  die  in  cluldhood,  be  maj  occasion  no  grief 
to  his  father. 

137.  Now  I  mach  approTe  of  the  above  custom,  as  also  of 
the  following,  that  not  even  the  king  is  allowed  to  put  any  one 
to  death  for  a  single  crimes  nor  any  priTate  Fenrian  exercise 
extreme  aererity  agunat  any  of  his  domestics  for  one  fault,  hut 
if  on  examination  he  ahould  find  that  his  misdeeds  are  more 
numerous  and  greater  than  his  ser^ces,  he  may  in  that  ease 
give  vent  to  his  anger.    They  say  that  no  one  ever  yet  killed 
his  own  lather  or  mother,  but  whenever  such  things  have  hap- 
pened they  allirin,  that  if  the  laaltcr  u  ciu  tlioroughly  searched 
into,  they  would  be  found  to  have  been  committed  by  suppo- 
sitiiioud  children  or  those  born  in  adultery,  for  they  hold  it 
utterly  improbable  that  a  true  father  should  be  murdered  by 
his  own  son.    138.  They  are  not  allowed  even  to  mention  the 
things  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  them  to  do.    To  tell  a  lie  is 
considered  by  them  the  greatest  disgrace ;  next  to  that,  to  be 
in  debt ;  and  this  for  many  other  reasons,  but  especially  because 
they  think  that  one  who  is  in  debt  must  of  necessi^  tell  Hcs* 
WhosocYor  of  the  citizens  has  the  leprosy  or  scromlay  is  not 
permitted  to  stay  within  a  town,  nor  to  have  communication 
with  other  Persians ;  and  they  say  that  from  having  committed 
some  offence  against  the  sun  a  man  is  afflicted  with  these  dis- 
eases.   Every  stranger  that  is  seized  with  these  distempers 
many  of  them  even  di  ive  out  of  the  country  ;  and  they  do  the 
same  to  white  pigeons,  makiii;i  the  same  charge  against  them. 
They  neither  make  water,  nor  spit,  nor  wash  their  hands  in  a 
river,  nor  dellle  the  stream  with  urine,  nor  do  they  allow  any 
one  ebe  to  do  so,  but  they  pay  extreme  veneration  to  nil 
rivers.    139*  Another  circumstance  is  also  peculiar  to  them, 
which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Persians  themselves,  but 
not  of  us.  Their  names,  which  correspond  with  their  personal 
forms  and  their  rank,  aJl  terminate  in  the  same  letter  which 
the  Dorians  call  San^  and  the  lonians  Sigma,   And  if  you 
inquire  into  this  you  will  find,  that  all  Persian  names,  with- 
out exception,  end  in  the  same  letter.    140.  These  things  1 
can  with  certainty  affirm  to  be  true,  since  1  myself  know  them. 
But  what  follows,  relating  to  the  dead,  is  only  secretly  men- 
tioned and  not  openly  ;  viz.  that  the  dead  body  of  a  Fei'sian  is 
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BeFer  boried  imdl  it  has  been  torn  by  some  bird  or  dog ;  bot 
I  know  fer  a  certainty  that  the  Magi  do  this,  for  they  do  it 

openly.  The  Persians  then,  having  covered  the  body  with 
wrax,  conceal  it  in  the  prround.  The  Magi  differ  very  much 
from  all  other  men,  and  parlit  ularly  from  the  Egy]^ti;in  priests, 
for  the  latter  hold  it  matter  of  reh'qrion  not  to  kill  any  thing 
that  hsLS  life,  exct  pt  such  things  as  they  oHer  in  sacrifice; 
whereas  the  Maui  kill  every  thing  with  their  own  hands, 
f a  dog  or  a  man  ;  and  they  think  they  do  a  dk  rit(iri(uis 
thing,  when  they  kill  ants,  serpents,  and  other  reptiles  and 
birds.  And  with  regard  to  this  custom,  let  it  remain  as  it  ex^ 
isted  from  the  first.  I  will  now  return  to  my  former  subject. 

141.  The  lonians  and  iEolians,  as  soon  as  the  Lydians 
were  subdued  by  the  Persians,  sent  ambassadors  to  Cyrus  at 
8ardis,  wishing  to  become  subject  to  him,  on  the  same  terms 
as  they  had  been  to  CroBsns.  But  he»  when  he  heard  their 
proposal,  told  them  this  stoiy :  A  piper  seeing  some  fishes 
in  tiie  sen,  began  to  pipe^  expecting  that  they  would  come  to 
shore ;  but  finding  his  hopes  disappointed,  be  took  a  casting- 
net,  and  enclosed  »  great  number  of  fishes,  and  drew  them  out 
When  he  saw  them  leaping  about,  he  said  to  the  fishes, '  Cease 
your  dancing,  since  when  I  piped  you  would  not  come  out  and 
dance.' "  Cyrus  told  this  story  to  the  lonians  and  iEolians, 
because  the  lonians,  when  Cyrus  pressed  them  by  his  ambas- 
sador to  revolt  from  CrcESUS,  refused  to  ( onsent,  and  now, 
when  the  business  was  done,  were  ready  to  listen  to  him.  He, 
therefore,  under  the  inllucuce  of  anger,  gave  them  this  an- 
swer. But  the  lonians,  when  they  henrd  this  message  brought 
back  to  their  cities,  severally  fortitied  themselves  with  walls, 
and  met  together  at  the  Panionium,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Wlosiana ;  for  Cyrus  made  an  alliance  with  them  only,  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  Lydians  had  done.  The  rest  of  the 
lotttans  resolved  nnanimously  to  send  ambassadors  to  Sparta^ 
to  implore  them  to  succour  the  lonians.  142.  These  lonians, 
to  wbom  the  Panionium  belongs,  haye  built  their  cities  under 
the  finest  sky  and  climate  of  the  world  that  we  know  of;  for 
neiUier  the  regions  that  are  above  it,  nor  those  that  arebdow, 
nor  the  parts  to  the  east  or  west  are  at  equal  to  Ionia ; 
for  some  of  them  are  oppressed  by  cold  and  rain,  others  by 
heat  and  drought.  These  lonians  do  not  all  use  the  same  lan- 
guage, but  have  four  varieties  ui  dialect.    Miletus,  the  firat 
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of  them,  lies  towards  the  soath  ;  next  are  Myiis  and  Priene : 
these  are  situate  in  Caria,  and  use  the  same  dialect.  The 
following  arc  in  Ljdia ;  Ephesus,  ColophoD,  Lebedua^  TeoB, 
ClazomensB^  Fhoctea :  these  cities  do  not  at  all  agree  with 
those  before  mentioned  in  their  language,  but  thej  speak  a 
dialect  common  to  themsdYes.  There  are  three  remaining 
of  the  Ionian  cities,  of  which  two  inhabit  island^  Samos 
and  Chios ;  and  one,  Erythns,  is  situated  on  the  continent. 
Now  the  Chians  and  firjthrteans  use  the  same  dialect,  but  the 
Samians  have  one  peculiar  to  themselves.  And  these  are 
the  lour  diiierent  forms  of  language. 

143.  Of  these  lonians,  the  Milesians  were  sheltered  from 
danger,  as  they  had  made  an  alliance.  The  islander?  also 
had  nothing  to  f^'ar  ;  for  the  Pha*nicians  were  not  yet  sub- 
ject to  the  Pri  -ian«,  nor  were  the  Persians  themselves  at 
all  acquainted  with  maritime  affairs.  Now  the  Milesians 
had  seceded  from  the  rest  of  the  lonians  only  for  this  reason, 
that  weak  as  the  Grecian  race  then  was^  the  Ionian  was  weakest 
of  all)  and  of  least  account ;  for  except  Athens,  there  was  ne 
other  city  of  note.  The  other  lonians,  therefore,  and  the 
Athenians  shunned  the  name,  and  would  not  be  called  lo- 
nians; and  even  now  nmnj  of  them  appear  to  me  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  name.  But  these  twelve  cities  gloried  in  the 
name,  and  built  a  temple  for  their  own  use^  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Panioninm  ;  and  they  resolved  not  to  com* 
municate  privileges  to  any  other  of  the  lonians ;  nor  indeed 
have  any  others,  except  the  Smyma&ans,  desired  to  participate 
in  them.  144.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Dorians  of  the 
present  Pentapolis,  which  was  before  called  Hexapolis,  take 
care  not  to  admit  rxny  of  the  neijrhbourinjr  Dorians  into  the 
temple  at  Triopiuui,  but  excluded  iiom  parlicipatiun  buch  of 
their  own  community  as  havo  violatfd  the  sacred  laws.  For 
in  tUe  games  in  honour  of  Triojiian  A]>ollo,  they  formerly  gave 
brazen  tripods  to  the  vif^tors ;  and  it  was  usual  for  those  wlio 
gained  them  not  to  carry  them  out  of  the  temple,  but  to  dedi- 
cate them  there  to  the  god  :  however^  a  man  of  Halicamassus. 
whose  name  was  Agasiclesy  having  won  th-  priae,  disregarded 
tbeir  custom,  and  carrying  away  the  tripod  hung  it  up  in  hia 
own  house ;  for  this  offence^  the  five  cities,  Lindus,  lalyssua^ 
Gameirus,  Cos,  and  CniduSi  excluded  the  sixth  citj»  Haliear* 
nassus,  from  participation ;  on  tbeniy  therefore,  they  imposed 
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this  punisliiiient.  145.  The  lonians  appear  to  me  to  have 
fmned  themselves  into  twelve  cities^  and  to  have  refused  to 
admit  more,  for  the  foUowing  reason,  because  when  they  dwelt 
in  Peloponnesus  there  were  twelve  divisioos  of  them,  as  now 
there  are  t^vr  lve  divisions  of  the  AehieaQB,  who  drove  out  the 
lonians.  Pellene  is  the  first  towards  Sicyon ;  next  Mgyrsk 
and  JEfge,  in  which  is  the  ever^flowing  river  Crathiai  from 
whieh  the  river  in  Italy  derived  its  name  $  then  Bara  and 
Helices  to  which  the  lonians  fled  when  thej  were  defeated 
bj  the  AchcBans;  j£gium,  Rhjpes,  Patrees»  Fharees,  and 
(Henns,  in  which  is  the  great  river  Pirus ;  lastly  Dyma  and 
Trita*ejs  the  only  inland  places  among  them.  14G.  These  now 
are  the  twelve  divisions  of  the  Acha^ans,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  lonians  ;  and  on  that  account  the  lonians  erected 
twelve  cities.  For  to  say  that  these  are  more  properly  lonians, 
or  of  more  noble  oriorin  thrm  other  louiaiis,  would  be  grfat 
folly  :  *«!nr»»  the  Abantes  iioai  Euboea,  wliu  IkkI  no  connexion 
even  in  naaie  with  Ionia,  are  no  inconsiderable  part  of  this 
colony ;  and  Minjan-Orchoraenians  are  intermixed  with 
them,  and  Cadma&ans,  Dryopians,  PhodanSy  (who  separated 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen^)  and  Molo&sians, 
Pelasgians  of  Arcadia,  Dorian  Epidaurians,  and  many  other 
people^  are  intermixed  with  them ;  and  those  of  them  who  set 
out  from  the  Prytaneum  of  Athens^  and  who  deem  themselves 
the  most  noble  of  the  loniansi  brought  no  wives  with  them 
when  they  came  to  settle  in  this  conntryy  but  seized  a  number 
of  CSarian  women,  after  they  had  killed  their  men :  and  on  ac- 
eoont  of  this  massacre  these  women  established  a  law  and 
imposed  on  themselves  an  oath,  and  transmitted  it  to  their 
daughters,  that  they  would  never  eat  With  their  husbands,  nor 
ever  call  them  by  the  name  of  husband ;  because  they  had 
killed  tlieir  fathers,  their  husbands,  and  their  children,  and 
then  after  so  doing  had  forced  them  to  become  their  wives. 
This  was  done  in  Miletus.  147.  Thu  lonians  appointed  kin^s 
to  irovern  them  ;  some  rlioosiiirr  Lyeians,  of  the  posterity 
at  Ulaucus  son  of  Hippoiociiiis  ;  otiiers  Cauconian  Pjiians,  de- 
scended from  Codrus  son  of  Melanthusi  others  again  from 
both  those  families.  Howeveri  they  are  more  attached  to  the 
name  of  lonians  than  any  others ;  let  it  be  allowed  then  that 
they  ore  genuine  lonians :  still,  all  are  lonians^  who  derive 

tbdr  original  from  Athens^  and  celebrate  the  Apaturian 
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festival ;  but  all  do  so  except  the  Epbesians  and  Colophonians  ; 
for  these  ;iloiie  do  nut  celebrate  the  Apaturian  festival,  on 
some  prcii  xt  of  a  murder.  148.  The  I^anionium  is  a  sacred 
place  in  Mycalc,  looking  to  the  north,  and  by  the  lonians  con- 
secrated in  common  to  Heliconian  Neptune ;  find  Myrale  is  a 
headland  on  the  continent,  stretching  westward  towards  8amo8. 
At  this  place  the  lonians,  assembling  from  the  varioua  cities^ 
were  ioeu.<^tomed  to  c^ebrate  tbe  festival  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Fanionia  ;  and  nol  only  do  the  fefltivab  of  the 
lonlans,  but  all  the  feidvala  of  all  the  Greeks  terminate,  like 
the  Persian  namesi^  in  the  same  letter.  These  then  are  tiie 
Ionian  cities. 

149.  Tbe  foiUovring  are  the  ^lian ;  Cyme^  called  also 

Phriconis,  Larissae,  Neon-tdcbos,  Temnos,  Cilia,  Notium, 
-^giroessa,  Pitane,  ^ga^a?,  Myrina.  and  Grynia  :  these  are 
eleven  of  the  ancient  cities  of  the  ^Kolians  ;  for  one  of  them, 
Smyrna,  was  taken  away  from  tliein  by  the  Ionian?  i  for  they 
too  had  twelve  cities  on  the  continent.    Tho-^r  Tuilians  have 
settled  in  a  more  fertile  country  than  tlie  Imilans,  but  not 
equal  in  climate.    150.  The  .^k)lians  lost  Smyrna  in  the  fol- 
Ic^ing  manner.   They  reeeiTed  into  their  city  certain  Colo* 
phooianSy  who  were  nnsuecessful  in  a  sedition  and  driven  from 
their  country.    But  some  time  after,  the  Colopbonian  ezilea^ 
baring  waldbed  tbe  opportunity  while  tbe  Smynueans  were 
edebnting  ^  festival  to  Bacchus  outside  thewulsi  shot  to  the 
gates,  and  sdxed  the  city.   But  when  all  tbe  iBolians  came 
to  the  assistance  of  tbe  Smymnans,  an  agreement  was  made, 
tliat  the  lonians  should  restore  the  moveable  property,  and 
lliHt  the  7!  Lilians  should  abandon  Smyrna.    "When  the  Smyr- 
naeansdid  this,  the  other  eleven  cities  distributed  them  amongst 
themselves  and  crave  tlieni  iIk^  priviliTje  of  citizens.  151. 
These  then  are  the  xEolian  cities  on  th(^  continent;  hesldcs 
tho^  settled  on  Mount  Ida ;  for  these  are  altogether  distinct. 
But  of  those  that  occupy  islands,  five  cities  are  situated  in 
Lesbos ;  for  the  sixth  in  Lesbos,  Arisba,  the  Methymnteana  re* 
duced  to  slavery,  although  they  were  of  kindred  blood  ;  one 
city  is  situated  in  Tenedos ;  and  another  in  what  are  called  the 
Hundred  Islands.   Accordingly  the  Lesbians  and  Teaediaaa, 
as  wdl  as  the  lonians  of  the  Islands,  had  nothing  to  fear;  but 

*  See  ch.  130. 
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«U  the  odier  etties  resolved  with  one  accord  to  follow  the 
loDiaiii,  whererar  thej  ehonid  lead  the  waj. 

162.  When  the  amhasaadofs  of  the  lonlaaa  and  Allans 
arrived  at  Sparta,  (for  this  waa  done  with  all  poasihle  speedi) 
thej  made  choice  of  a  PhocMOy  whose  same  was  Pjthermus, 
to  apeak  in  behalf  of  all ;  he  then,  having  pat  on  a  purple  robe, 
in  order  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  Spartans  might  hear 
of  It  and  assemble,  and  having  stood  forwiud.  addressed  them 
at  lenorth,  imploring  their  assistance.  But  the  Lacedaiiiioikians 
wonld  not  listen  to  him,  and  determine  not  to  assist  the 
loniiiMs  :  tliey  tluTefore  returned  home.  N('\  crtheless  the 
Lacedaemonians,  though  they  had  r<  j(  cted  the  Ionian  anihas- 
sadors,  despatched  men  in  a  pent<  eonter,  as  I  conjecture,  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  the  airalrr^of  Cyrus  and  Ionia.  These  men 
arriving  in  PbooaBa,  sent  the  most  eminent  person  among  them^ 
whose  name  was  LacrineSy  to  Sardis,  to  warn  Cyrus  in  the 
name  of  the  LacedflBmonians,  **not  to  injnre  anj  city  on  the 
Ckwan  territory,  for  in  that  case  thej  would  not  pass  it  by 
nonoticed.''  163.  When  the  herald  gave  this  measagey  it  ia 
Tdated  that  Cyma  inqoiredof  the  Oreetans  who  were  present^ 
who  llie  Lacetemoniana  were^  and  how  many  in  namber,  ^at 
they  sent  him  anch  a  warning.  And  when  informed,  he  said 
iDtAie  Spartan  herald,  **Iwaanever  yet  afraid  of  thoae,  who  in 
tibe  midst  of  theur  iAty  have  a  place  set  apart,  in  which  they 
collect  and  cheat  one  another  by  false  oaths  ;  and  if  I  continue 
in  healtl  I,  not  the  calamities  of  the  lonians  shall  he  talked  about, 
bat  their  own."  This  tauat  of  Cyrus  was  levelled  at  the 
Grecians  in  general,  who  have  niarkets  for  the  purposes  of 
buying  and  :*e!!incr :  for  the  Persians  themselves  are  not  aecus- 
tom*»d  to  use  markets,  nor  have  they  such  athinp-  as  a  market. 
Att»  r  tlii«,  Cyrus,  Imvinj]^  intrusted  Tnbnlns  a  Persian  with  the 
government  of  Sardis,  and  appointed  Factyas  a  Lydian  to 
bring  away  the  gold,  both  that  belonging  to  Croesus  and  to  the 
other  Lydians,  took  Croesus  with  him,  and  departed  for  Ecba- 
tana,  for  from  the  first  he  took  no  aooonnt  of  the  lonians. 
Bnt  Babylon  was  an  obstacle  to  him,  as  were  also  the  Bactn- 
aoa^  the  Saec^  and  the  Egyptians ;  against  whom  he  resolved 
Id  lead  an  army  in  persotty  and  to  send  some  other  general 
againat  the  looiana.  154«  Bot  as  soon  as  Cyms  had  marched 
IhNn  SardiSy  Pactyas  prevailed  on  the  Lydians  to  revolt  from 
Tabaioa  and  Cyrus ;  and  going  down  to  the  sea-coast,  with  all 
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the  gold  taken  from  Sarrli^  in  his  possession,  he  hired  meroe- 
naries  and  persuaded  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  to  join  him  ; 
apd  then  having  marched  against  Sardis^  he  besieged  Tabalii8» 
who  was  shut  up  in  the  citadel. 

165.  When  Cyrus  heard  this  news  on  his  march,  he  said  to 
Croesus ;  ^  Crcssus^  what  will  be  the  end  of  these  things  ?  the 
Lydiansy  it  seems,  will  never  cease  to  give  trouble  to  me^  and 
to  themselves.  I  am  in  doubt  whether  it  will  not  be  better  to 
reduce  them  to  slavery ;  for  I  appear  to  hare  acted  like  one 
who,  having  killed  the  father,  has  spared  the  children ;  m  I 
am  carrying  away  you,  who  have  been  something  more  thiiii  a 
father  to  the  I.ydians,  and  e  intrualcd  their  city  to  the 
Lydians  themselves:  and  then  1  wonder  at  their  rebellion  !** 
Is  ow  he  said  what  he  had  in  contemplalion  to  do  :  but  Croesus, 
fearing  lest  he  .^h  u!d  utterly  d<\stroy  Sardis,  answered,  "Sir, 
you  have  but  too  murh  reason  tor  wlmt  vou  say  ;  yet  do  not 
give  full  vent  to  your  anger,  nor  utterly  destroy  an  aneient 
city,  which  is  innocent  as  weU  of  the  former  as  of  the  present 
offence :  for  of  the  former  I  myself  was  guilty,  and  now  bear 
the  punishment  on  my  own  head  ;  hut  in  the  present  instance 
Paetya8,towhom  you  intrusted  Sardis,  is  the  culprit;  let  him 
therefore  pay  the  penalty.  But  pardon  the  Lydians,  and  en- 
join them  to  observe  the  following  regulations,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  never  more  rev<dt,  nor  be  troublesome  to  you :  send 
to  them  and  order  them  to  keep  no  weapons  of  war  in  their 
possession ;  and  enjoin  them  to  wear  tunics  under  their  cloaka, 
and  buskins  on  their  feet ;  and  require  them  to  teach  their 
sons  to  play  on  the  eithara,  to  strike  the  guitar,  and  to  sell  by 
retail ;  and  then  you  will  soon  see  them  beeoniinix  women  in- 
stead of  men,  so  that  they  will  never  give  you  any  apprehen- 
sions about  their  revolting/*  156.  Crcrsus  suggested  this 
plan,  thinkinrr  it  would  be  more  desirable  for  the  Lydians, 
than  that  they  -bould  be  sold  fur  slaves  ;  and  being  persuaded, 
that  unless  he  could  suggest  some  feasible  proposal,  he  should 
not  prevail  with  him  to  alter  his  resolution :  and  he  dreaded 
also,  lest  the  Lydians,  if  they  should  escape  the  pr^ent  danger, 
might  hereafter  revolt  from  the  Persians,  and  bring  utter  ruin 
on  themselves.  Cyrus,  pleased  with  the  expedient,  laid  aside 
his  anger,  and  said  that  he  would 4>Uow  bis  advice:  then  bar- 
ing sent  for  Mazares,  a  Mede,  he  commanded  him  to  order  the 
Lydians  to  conform  themselves  to  the  regulatiims  proposed  by 
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CrasuSy  and  moreoTer  to  enslave  all  the  rest  who  had  joined 
the  Ljdiana  in  the  attaekon  Sardis ;  but  hy  all  means  to  bring 
Paetyas  to  him  alive.    167.  Cyras  then  having  given  these 

orders  on  his  way,  proceeded  to  the  settlements  of  the  Persians. 
But  Pactyaa  heariug  that  the  army  which  was  com inp;  against 
lijrn  was  close  at  hand,  fled  in  great  cousternation  to  Cyme; 
and  Muzares  the  Mede  having  marched  against  Sanlid  with  an 
inconsiderable  division  of  Cyrus's  army,  when  he  found  that 
Paetyas  nnd  his  party  were  no  longer  tliore,  in  the  first  place 
couipelled  the  Lydians  to  conform  to  the  injunctions  of  Cvrus  ; 
and  by  his  order  the  Ly di an s  completely  changed  their  mode 
of  life  :  after  tliis  Mazarea  despatched  messengers  to  Cyme,  re- 
qairiog  them  to  deliver  op  Pac^as^  But  the  Cymaeans,  in 
order  to  come  to  a  decision,  resolved  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
deity  at  BranchidsB^  for  there  was  there  an  oracular  shrine, 
erected  in  former  times,  which  all  the  lonians  and  JEolians 
weie  In  the  practice  of  consulting :  this  place  is  situated  in 
Mikaiay  above  the  port  of  Panonnns.^  158.  The  Cjmsans 
therefor^  having  sent  persons  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Bran> 
chfdn,  asked  **what  course  they  should  pursue  respecting 
BKtyas,  that  would  be  most  pleasing  to  the  gods tiie  an- 
swer to  their  question  was,  that  they  should  deliver  up  Paetyas 
to  the  Persians.  When  the  Cymaeans  heard  thi:5  answer  re- 
ported, they  determined  to  give  him  up  ;  but  though  most  of 
them  came  to  this  determination,  Aristodicus  the  son  oi'  Hera- 
elide:*,  a  man  ut"  high  repute  among  the  citizens,  distrusting 
the  oraclp,  and  suspecting  the  sincerity  of  the  consu Iters,  pre- 
vented them  from  doinir  so;  till  at  last  other  messeni;ers, 
among  whom  was  Aristodicus,  went  to  inquire  a  second  time 
concerning  Paetyas.  159.  When  they  arrived  at  Branchidae, 
Aristodicus  consulted  the  oracle  in  the  name  of  all,  inquiring 
in  these  words :  "  O  king,  Paetyas,  a  Lydlan,  has  come  to  us 
as  a  suppliant^  to  avoid  a  violent  death  at  the  Imnds  of  the 
Persians.  They  now  demand  him,  and  require  the  Cymteans  to 
give  him  op.  We^however,  though  we  dread  the  Persian  power, 
have  not  yet  dared  to  surrender  the  suppliant,  till  it  be  plainly 
dedared  by  thee  what  we  ought  to  do.**  Such  was  the  inquiry 
of  Aristodicns ;  but  the  oracle  gave  the  same  answer  as  before, 

'  It  will  be  proper  to  remark,  (liat  there  were  two  places  of  thnt  name  ; 
and  thai  this  must  not  be  mnfaimded  with  the  port  of  PanormuSj  m  the 
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and  bade  them  surrender  Pactyas  to  the  Persianfl.  Upon  thia 
Aristodicus  deliberatelj  acted  as  follows ;  walking  round  the 
temple,  he  took  away  the  sparrows  and  all  other  kinds  of  birda 
that  had  built  nests  in  the  temple ;  and  while  he  was  doing 
thi8»  it  is  reported,  that  aToiee  issued  from  the  sanetaaiy,  and 
addrasingAristodienSy  spoke  as  follows:  '^Omoat  implonsof 
men,  how  darest  thon  do  this  ?  Dost  thou  tear  my  suppliaoti 
from  my  temple  ?**  Aristodiens  without  hesitation  answered^ 
O  king,  art  thou  then  so  careful  to  succour  thy  suppUants^ 
but  biddest  the  Cymssans  to  deliver  up  theirs  ?"  The  oracle 
again  rejoined  :  "  Yes,  I  bid  you  do  so  ;  that  having  acted  im- 
piously, ye  uiay  the  sooner  perish,  and  never  more  c6me  and 
consult  the  oracle  about  the  delivering  up  of  suppliants."  iGO. 
When  the  Cym»an8  heard  this  last  answer,  they,  not  wishing 
to  briiif,'  destruction  on  themselves  by  surrendering  Pactyas, 
or  to  su]»jcc  t  th(  mseives  to  a  nege  by  protecting  him,  sent 
him  away  to  Mitylene.  But  tlie  Mitylenseans,  when  Mazares 
sent  a  message  to  them  requiring  them  to  deliver  up  Pactyas, 
were  preparing  to  do  so  for  some  remuneration ;  what,  I  am 
unable  to  say  precisely,  for  the  proposal  was  never  completed. 
For  the  Cynmns»  being  informed  of  what  was  being  done 
the  MitylensBans,  despatched  a  Tessel  to  licsbos,  and  tran^ 
pcNTted  Pactyaa  to  Chios,  whence  he  was  torn  by  ndmieefiKMSi 
the  temple  of  lUnerra  Pdiuchos  by  the  Chians^  and  detiTeral 
up.  The  Chians  deUvered  him  up  in  exchange  for  Atanietts  ; 
this  Atameus  was  a  i^aoe  situate  in  Mjsiu,  opposite  Lesboa» 
In  this  manner  Pactyas  fell  into  the  lumds  <n  tiie  Peraans  ; 
therefore  having  got  possession  of  Pactyas,  they  kept  him 
under  guard  in  order  that  they  might  dcliviT  liini  up  to  Cyrus. 
And  fur  ii  long  time  after  this,  none  of  the  Ciiians  would  ofler 
barley-meal  fVoni  Atarneus  to  any  of  the  gods,  or  make  any 
cakes  of  the  fruit  that  came  iiom  thence  ;  bnt  all  the  produc- 
tions of  tliat  country  were  excluded  from  the  temples.  Thus 
the  Chians  gave  up  I'lictya?.  161.  Mazares,  after  this, 
marched  against  those  who  had  assisted  in  besieging  Tabalus  ; 
and  in  the  first  place  he  reduced  the  Prienians  to  slavery,  and 
in  the  next  overran  the  whole  plain  of  the  Maoander,  and  gave 
it  to  his  army  to  pillage;  and  he  treated  Magnesia  in  tbeaama 
manner  :  and  shortly  afterwards  he  fell  siek  and  died. 

162.  On  his  death  Harpsgus  came  down  as  his  successor  in 
the  command  i  he  also  was  by  birth  a  Mede^  the  same  wboa 
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Astja^res  king  of  the  ^I^jdes  entertained  at  an  impious  feast, 
and  wbo  assisted  Cjrus  in  ascending  the  throne.  This  man 
kmg  sppointed  general  by  CyruSy  on  hiB  anival  in  Ionia,  took 
smral  cities  by  means  of  earthworks ;  for  he  forced  the  peo- 
ple to  retire  within  their  fortificattOQd,  and  then,  having  heaped 
«p  Monds  against  tbe  wallsi  he  carried  the  cities  by  stonn.. 
FhoMi  was  the  first  plaoe  in  Ionia  that  he  attacked. 

163.  Tbeae  FhocMiis  were  the  first  of  all  the  Gredaas 
who  undertook  long  voyages,  and  they  are  the  people  who  dis- 
covered the  Adriatic  and  T3rrrhenian  seas,  and  Iberia,  and 
Tarte^susJ  They  made  their  voyages  in  11  ft j -oared  galleys, 
and  not  in  merchant-ships.^  When  they  arrived  at  Tartessus 
they  were  kindly  received  by  the  king  of  the  Tartessians, 
whose  name  was  Arganthonius  ;  he  reigutd  <  itrhty  years  over 
Tartessus,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  one  huiKlretl  and  twenty. 
The  PbooiBiins  became  such  great  favourites  with  him,  tliathe 
at  first  solicited  them  to  abandon  looiay  and  to  settle  in  any 
part  of  his  territory  they  should  choose;  hot  afterwards,  find-* 
ing  he  oould  not  prevail  with  the  PhocMns  to  accept  hisofier^ 
wai  hearing  from  them  the  inereasiDg  power  of  the  Mede»  he 
gave  them  money  &r  the  purpose  of  building  a  wall  round  their 
city;  and  he  gare  it  nnsparingly,  for  the  wall  is  not  a  few 
stades  in  eirenmfereDce,  and  is  entirely  baihof  large  and  wdl- 
compacted  stone.  164.  Now  the  wall  of  the  Phoca?ans  had 
been  built  in  tlic  aUove  manner  ;  but  when  Ilarpagus  marched 
his  army  against  them,  he  besieored  them,  having  first  offered 
ti-riM^  .-  "that  he  would  l)e  content  if  tiie  Plioca-ans  would 
tliTOW  dowa  only  one  of  their  battlements,  and  C(jnsccrate  one 
boose  to  the  king  s  meP  The  l^hocajuns,  detesting  slavery, 
and,  "  that  they  wished  for  one  day  to  deliberate,  and  wonla 
then  giTe  their  answer;"  but  while  they  were  deliberating 
theyvsqaired  him  to  drawofi"  bis  forces  from  the  walL  Hsr* 
pagiia  said,  that  ^  though  he  well  knew  their  design^  yet  he 
woold  permit  them  to  eoosult  together."  In  the  interval  thai, 
dofingwhieh  Harpagus  withdraw  his  army  from  the  wall,  the 
Fhoenma  launched  their  fifty<-oared  galleys,  and  having  pot 
their  wives,  children,  and  goods  on  board,  together  with  the 
mi^es  from  the  temples,  and  other  ofierings,  except  works  of 

■  TartMDs  wss  diasisd  bstweea  the  twobnnches  of  thsBotis,  (now 
Gaadaiquifw.)  thioa|^  wkkh  it  disBhsigss  ilMlf  iaie  ths  ssa* 
'  See  Koce    B.  L  c  2. 
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brass  or  stone,  or  pictare8»— mtt  tken  exceptions^  haviiig  pat 
every  thing  on  board,  and  embarked  themsdves,  they  iet  aul 

for  Chio? :  and  the  Persians  took  possessiofi  of  Phocsea,  aban- 
donee! by  all  its  inhabitants.    16t5.  The  rhoctean*?,  when  the 
Cln'nn^  refused  to  sell  them  tlie  CEnjssae  islaiul^^.  tor  feartliej 
s>houM  hi  come  the  sent  oftrade,  and  their  o^vn  island  he  thereby 
excluded,  thereupon  <lirected  their  course  to  Cyrnus  ;  where, 
by  the  admonition  of  an  orach',  tlu  y  had  twenty  years  before 
boilt  a  city,  named  Alalia.    But  Arganthonias  was  at  that 
tiiiie  dead.    On  their  passage  to  Cyrnus,  having  first  sailed 
down  to  Phocsea,  they  put  to  death  the  Persian  garriaon  which 
had  been  left  by  Harpagns  to  guard  tlie  city.  Aflerwarda^ 
wh^  this  was  aocoaipliahed»  they  pronounced  terrible  impre- 
cations on  any  who  should  desert  the  fleet :  besides  this>  they 
sunk  a  mass  of  red-hot  iron,  and  swore  ^that  they  would 
never  return  to  Phocsea,  till  this  burning  mass  shoold  appear 
agnin.*'    Nevertheless,  as  they  were  on  their  way  towards 
Cviiius,  more  than  one  half  of  the  citizens  were  seized  witU 
reirret  and  yearning  for  their  city  and  dwellings  in  the  eountr\% 
and  viulatini^  t}»eir  oaths,  sailed  back  to  Phoca?a ;  but  bucIi  cf 
them  as  i^ept  to  their  oath,  weigln'tl  anchor  and  sailed  from  the 
CEnyssjB  islands.    166.  On  their  arrival  at  Cyrnus  they  lived 
for  five  years  in  common  with  the  former  settlers :  but  as  they 
ravaged  the  territories  of  all  their  neighbours,  the  Tjrrrheniaiis 
and  Carthaginians  combined  together  to  make  war  against 
them,each  with  sixty  ships:  and  the  FhocMns,  on  their  part, 
having  manned  their  ships,  consisting  of  sixty  in  nnmberi  met 
them  in  the  Sardinian  Sea;  and  having  engaged,  the  PhocsBans 
obtained  a  kind  of  Cadmean  victory  ;^  for  forty  of  their  own 
ships  were  destroyed,  and  the  twenty  that  survived  were  dis- 
abled, ioi"  tlieir  prows  wen:  l)lunted.    Thej  therefore  saih.'d 
hark  to  Alalia,  and  took  (^n  Ijourd  their  wives  and  ehildrt  n, 
with  what  property  their  ships  were  abh'     crirry,  and  leavinir 
Cyrnns,  sailed  to  Khtgiuni.     167.  As  to  the  men  belong in<^ 

to  the  ships  destroyed,  most  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  ^  of  the 

'  A  pvorerbial  6zpre«oii«  importiDg,  ''that  the  Tieton  suffered  more 
duuL  the  Ttnquished." 
*  I  have  Tcnturcd  to  depart  from  the  usual  rendering  of  this  passage* 

t'veii  thuui:li  it  hji«*  the  sanction  of  Baehr.  It  is  commonly  inferred  from 
the  \ise  of  the  word  *Xa)(Ji^,  that  th'^  Cartliaginians  and  'ryrrheniaiis 
•'divided  their  prisoners  by  lot."  Thui  \s  >rd  appears  to  ine,  however* 
only  to  mean  that  **  they  happened  to  take  Llieui/'— "  it  wa^  their  lot  to 
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Carthaginians  and  Tjrrhenians,  who  took  them  on  shore,  and 
stoned  them  to  death.  But  afterwards  all  animals  belonging 
to  the  Agyllaana  that  passed  by  the  apotwhere  the  Phocmns 
who  had  been  stoned  bj,  became  distorted,  maimed,  and 
crippled,  as  well  sheep,  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  men.  The 
Agjllwis  therefore,  being  anzioos  to  expiate  the  guilt,  sent 
to  Odphi ;  and  the  Pythia  enjdned  them  to  use  those  rites 
which  the  Agjilseans  still  observe;  for  fhej  commemorate 
their  death  with  great  magnifioenoe,  and  have  established 
<ryuinastic  and  equestrian  contests.  This  was  the  fate  of 
the5ie  Phocieans ;  but  the  others  who  fled  to  Rhegium,  left 
that  placr,  jiiid  rjot  possession  of  that  town  in  the  teriitury 
of  CEnntria,  which  is  now  called  Ilyela,  and  the^  colonized 
this  town  by  the  advice  of  a  certain  Posidunian,  who  told  them 
the  Pythia  had  directed  tliem  to  establi>li  smi  red  rites  to  Cyrnus 
as  l>»  iiig  a  hero,  but  not  to  colonize  the  island  ot"  that  name. 

165.  The  Teians  also  acted  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Phooeans.  For  when  Harpagus  bj  means  of  his  earth- 
works had  made  himself  master  of  their  walisy  they  all  went 
on  board  their  ships^  and  sailed  away  to  Thrace,  and  there  set- 
tled in  the  city  of  Abdera ;  which  Timeaius  of  Claaomena^ 
hariiig  tomerlj  founded,  did  not  eigojr,  but  was  driven  out  by 
tiie  Thradansy  and  is  now  honoured  as  a  hero  by  the  Teians 
of  iLbdera* 

169.  These  were  the  onlj  lonians  who  abandoned  their 
country  rather  than  submit  to  servitude*  The  rest,  except 
the  Milesians,  gave  battle  to  Harpagus,  and  as  well  as  those 
who  abandoned  their  country,  proved  themselves  brave  men, 
each  iiglitin*^  for  his  own  ;  Init  being  defeated  and  subdued, 
they  severally  roinainiMl  in  thcii-  own  countries,  and  submitted 
to  the  coiniijands  imposed  on  them.  But  the  Milesians,  as  I 
have  betore  mentioned,*'^  havinoj  made  a  league  with  Cyrus,  re- 
mained f  juiet.  Thus  tlien  was  Toniii  a  second  time  enslaved  ;^ 
and  when  Harpagus  had  subdued  the  lonians  on  the  continent, 
those  that  occupied  the  islands,  dreading  the  same  fate,  made 
theb  submission  to  Cyrus.    170.  When  the  lonians  were 

iMkt  tli«n.'*   Indeed  I  believe  that  whemer  Ilerodotos  speaks  of  an 

Aetna!  r  luting  of  lots,  he  always  adds  some  word  that  expresses  the  ac- 
tion ^'T  method  of  ailottiTicr,      KXnpw  Xaxom-a^  iii.  83;  '*'aKkofii¥mM 
X«7x**^*^*'  iii.  12*5  J  "rov  TrdAoj  Xaxovra^  iv.  94,  and  153. 
*  Cii.  143.  •  See  cU.  6  and  28. 
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brouglit  to  thi>  wretched  condition,  and  nevertheleas  still  held 
anembliea  at  Fanioniiui^  I  am  informed  that  Bias  of  Priene 
gave  them  moat  aalotaiy  advice^  wlueb^if  they^  had  hearkened 
to  him»  would  have  made  them  the  most  floariahingof  all  the 
Gfedans.  He  adraed,  ''that  the  Icmiana^  having  weighed 
anchor^  ahoold  tail  in  one  eommon  fleet  to  Sardinia*  and  then 
MU  oneeitjforall  the  lonians;  thus  being  freed  from  aervi- 
tude,  they  would  flourish,  inhabiting  the  most  considerable  of 
the  islands,  und  governing  the  rest  j  vv  hert  as  it*  they  remained 
in  Ionia,  he  saw  no  hope  of  recovering  their  liberty."  This 
was  the  advice  of  Bias  the  Prienean,  after  the  lonians  were 
ruinefl.  But  before  Ionia  wa*^  mined,  the  advice  of  Thales 
the  Miicsij^n,  who  was  of  Pha  nirian  extraction,  was  aL>ogood. 
He  advi^^ed  the  loniana  to  constitute  one  ^^eneral  council  in 
Teos,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  Ionia  ;  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  inhabited  cities  should  nevertheless  be  governed  as  in- 
depend^t  atatea.    Such  was  the  advice  they  severalljr  gave. 

171.  Harpagns  having  subdued  Ionia»  marched  against  the 
Carians,  Caunian%  Ljcians,  lonians,  and  /Rolianii*  Of  theae 
the  Canana  had  come  from  the  islands  to  the  continent  For 
being  snl^ecta  of  Minos»  and  anciently  called  Lekgee,  they  oe- 
cnpied  the  iaknda  without  paying  any  tribute^  aa  &r  aa  I  am 
able  to  discover  by  inquiring  into  the  remotest  time^  bat, 
whenever  he  required  them,  they  manned  Ms  ships ;  and  aa 
Minos  subdued  a  large  territory,  and  was  sacces^Rd  in  wsTi 
the  Cai  ians  were  by  far  the  most  famous  of  all  nations  in  those 
times.  Tliey  also  introduced  three  inventions  which  the 
Greeks  have  adopted.  For  the  Carians  set  the  example  of 
fastening  crests  upoti  helmets,  and  of  putting  devices  on  shields ; 
they  are  also  the  first  who  put  handles  to  shields  ;  but  until 
their  time  all  who  used  sinelds  carried  them  without  handle?, 
guiding  them  with  leathern  thongs,  having  them  slung  round 
their  necks  and  left  shoulders.  After  a  long  time  had  elapsed, 
the  Doriana  and  loniana  drove  the  Carians  ont  of  the  ialanda^ 
and  so  they  came  to  the  continent.  This  then  is  the  account 
that  the  Cretans  give  of  the  Carians :  the  Carians  themselves 
however  do  not  a£nit  its  correctness  i  but  consider  themselves 
to  be  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  eontinent»  and  always  to 
have  gone  under  the  same  name  as  they  now  do.  And  in 
testimony  of  this^  th^  show  an  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter 
Cariua  at  Mylasa,  which  the  Mystans  and  Lydiana  aharOy  as 
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Iriwmtm  to  the  Cartiii^  finr  th^  waj  thmt  Ljdus  and  Mjsus 
wm  broibm  to  Car.  Now  they  do  share  the  temple^  bat 
aooe  who  are  of  a  difbrent  nation,  though  of  the  aame  Un- 
goage  with  the  CarlanSy  are  aUowed  to  abare  it  172.  The 
Cbmiana^  in  my  opinioii,  are  aboriginala^  though  Uiey  say 
they  are  from  Crete.  Howevery  they  have  aaaimflated  their 
knguage  to  that  of  the  Cariane,  or  the  Carians  to  theirs ;  for 
this  I  cannot  determine  with  certainty.  Their  customs  are 
totally  distinct  from  those  oi*  other  nations,  even  from  tlie  Ca- 
rians  ;  for  they  account  it  very  becoming  for  men,  women, 
and  boys,  to  meet  together  to  drink  accord inpr  to  their  age 
and  intimacy.  They  had  formerly  erected  temples  to  foreign 
deities,  but  afterwards,  when  they  changed  their  minds,  (for 
they  rewlved  to  have  none  but  their  own  national  deities,)  all 
the  Caunian3  armed  themselves,  both  young  and  old,  and 
heating  the  air  with  their  spears,  marohed  in  a  body  to  the 
Calindian  confines^  and  said  they  were  expelling  strange  gods. 
Thej  then  haye  such  customs*  173.  The  Lydans  were  origin- 
ally sprang  from  Crete^  for  in  aneieat  time  Crete  was  entirely 
in  the  possession  of  barbarians.  But  a  dispute  haTing  arisen 
between  Sarpedon  and  Minos^  sons  of  EnropSi  respecting  the 
sof etejgn  power,  when  Minos  gottheapperhand  inthestmg* 
gle^  be  drof e  out  Saipedon  wi&  his  partisana ;  and  thsj  bdng 
ezpeUed  came  to  the  knd  of  Milyas  in  Asia:  for  the  coontry 
which  the  Lydaos  sow  occnpy  was  anciently  called  Milyas ; 
hut  the*  Milyans  w^ere  then  called  Solymi.  So  long  as  Sarpedon 
reigned  over  them,  they  went  by  the  name  of  Termiloe,  which 
they  brought  with  them,  and  the  Lycians  are  still  cahed  by 
that  name  by  their  iieigld)oiiro.  But  when  Lycua  »oa  of  l*im- 
dioo,  who  was  likewise  diiven  out  by  his  brother  -^Egeus, 
came  from  Athens,  the  Termilae  under  Sarpedon,  in  course  of 
time,  got  to  be  called  Lycians  after  him.  Their  customs  are 
fmrdj  Cretan  and  partly  Carian  ;  but  they  have  one  peculiar 
to  themselves,  in  which  they  differ  from  aU  other  nations ;  for 
th«7  take  their  name  from  their  mothers  and  not  from  their 
itthers ;  so  that  if  any  one  ask  another  who  he  is,  he  will  de<> 
seribe  himself  by  his  mother's  sids^  and  reckon  np  his  maler* 
lal  anesatrj  in  the  ibmale  line»  And  if  a  free*bom  woman 
many  a  slare,  the  children  are  aooonnted  of  pure  tnrth ;  bnt 
if  a  mm  who  is  a  eitae%  eren  though  of  high  rank,  marry  a 
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foreigner  or  eohabit  with  a  concabmey  the  children  are  in- 
famous. 

174.  Now  the  Cariana  were  aobdued  by  Harpagus,  with* 
oat  having  done  any  memorable  action  in  their  own  defence : 
and  not  only  the  CkmanSy  but  all  the  Grecians  that  inhabit 

those  parts,  behaved  themselves  with  as  little  courage.  And 
among  others  settled  tlu  re,  uie  the  Cnidians,  colonists  from 
the  LaredjTTTiouians,  whose  territory  juts  on  the  sea,  and  is 
calkd  the  Triupean  :  but  the  rti:i'>n  of  Bybassus  cuinmenced 
from  tlie  peninsula,  for  nil  Cnidia,  except  a  small  spare,  is 
surrounded  by  water ;  (ibr  tlie  Ceramic  gulf  bounds  it  on  the 
north,  and  on  the  south  the  sea  by  Syme  and  Kbodes  :  now 
this  small  space,  which  is  about  five  stades  in  breadth,  the 
Cnidians,  wishing  to  make  their  territory  insular,  designed  to 
dig  through,  while  Harpagus  was  subduing  Ionia.    For  the 
whole  of  their  dominions  were  within  the  isthmna ;  and  where 
the  Cnidian  territory  terminates  towards  the  continent,  there 
is  the  isthmus  that  they  designed  to  dig  through.  Bat  as  they 
were  carrying  on  the  work  with  great  diligence,  the  workmen 
appeared  to  be  wounded  to  a  greater  extuut  and  in  a  more 
strange  manner  than  usual,  both  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  particularly  in  the  eyes,  by  the  ehijipiiig-  of  the  rock  ;  they 
therefore  sent  deputies  to  Delphi  to  in  juiro  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  obstruction  ;  and,  as  the  Cnidians  say,  the  Py- 
thia  answered  as  follows  in  trimeter  verse :     Build  not  a 
tower  on  the  isthmus,  nor  dig  it  through,  for  Jove  would 
have  made  it  an  island  had  he  so  willed."   When  the  Pythia 
had  given  this  answer,  the  Cnidians  desisted  from  ^eir  work» 
and  surrendered  without  resistance  to  Harpagus,  as  soon  aa 
he  approached  with  his  army*   175.  The  Pedadans  were 
situate  inland  above  Halicamassus ;  when  any  misdiief  Is 
mboot  to  befal  them  or  theur  neighbours,  the  priestess  of  Mi* 
nerva  has  a  long  beard  :  this  has  three  times  occurred.  Now 
these  were  the  only  people  about  Caria  who  opposed  llar])a- 
gus  for  any  time,  and  gave  hi  in  much  trouble,  by  fortifying  a 
mountain  called  Lyda.    176.  After  some  time,  Iiowever,  the 
Pedasians  were  subdued.  The  Lycian«,  when  Harpagus  march- 
ed  his  army  towards  the  Xanthian  plain,  went  out  to  meet  Iiim, 


.  and  engaging  with  very  inferior  numbers,  displayed  great  feats 
of  valour*  But  being  defeated  and  shut  up  within  their  dty^ 
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tliejr  ooUected  their  wives,  childreDy  property,  and  servaiitB 
within  the  citadel,  and  then  set  fire  to  it  and  bnmt  it  to  the 
groottd.  When  thejr  had  done  this,  and  engaged  themselves 
bj  the  atrongest  oaths^  all  the  Xanthians  went  oat  and  died 
fighting.  W  the  modem  Ljcians,  who  are  said  to  be  Xan- 
thians, all,  except  eighty  families,  are  strangers  ;  but  these 
eiglity  iaiiiili*  s  happened  at  the  time  to  be  awaj  from  liome, 
and  so  survived.  Thus  Harpagu?  got  possession  of  Xanthus 
and  Caunia  almost  in  the  same  iiuiiiner  ;  for  the  Caunians 
generally  tbiiowed  the  example  of  the  Lycians. 

177.  Harpagus  therefore  reduced  the  lower  pnrts  of  Asia, 
but  Cyrus  conquered  the  upper  parts,  subduing  every  nation 
without  exception.  The  greatest  part  of  these  I  shall  pass 
by  without  notice ;  but  I  will  make  mention  of  those  which 
gave  him  most  tronble,  and  are  most  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded. 

178*  When  Cjtqs  had  reduced  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  he  attacked  the  AssTrians.  Now  Assyria  con- 
tains many  large  cities^  but  the  most  renowned  and  the 
strongest,  and  where  the  seat  of  government  was  established 
after  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  was  Babylon,  which  is  of  the 
following  description.  The  city  stands  in  a  spacious  plain,  and 
is  quadrangular,  and  shows  a  front  on  every  side  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  stades ;  these  stadesmake  up  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  aiul  eighty  in  the  whole  circumference.  Such  is  the 
size  of  the  city  ot'  liabjlon.  It  was  adorned  in  a  manner  sur- 
passing any  citv  we  are  arqnainted  with,  lii  the  first  place, 
a  moat  deep,  wide,  and  lull  ot  watf^r,  mns  entirely  round  it ; 
next,  there  is  a  wall  fifty  royal  cubits  in  breadtli,  and  in  height 
two  hundred,  but  the  royal  cubit  is  larger  than  tlit'  common 
one  by  three  fingers'  breadth.  179.  And  liere  I  think  I  ought 
to  explain  how  the  earth,  taken  out  of  the  moat^  was  consumed, 
and  in  what  manner  the  wall  was  built.  As  they  dug  the 
moat  they  made  bricks  of  the  earth  that  was  taken  out ;  and 
when  they  had  moulded  a  sufficient  number  they  baked  them 
in  kilns.  Then  making  use  of  hot  asphalt  for  cement^  and 
kying  wattled  reeds  between  the  thirty  bottom  courses  of 
bricks,  thej  first  built  up  the  sides  of  the  moat,  and  after- 
wards the  widl  itself  in  the  same  manner ;  and  on  the  top  of 
the  w  all,  at  the  edges,  they  built  dwellings  of  one  story,  front- 
ing each  other,  and  they  left  a  space  between  these  dwellings 
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saflldent  tofc  turning  a  chariot  with  fonr  hones*  In  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wall  there  were  a  hundred  gates,  all  of 
hrassy  as  also  are  the  poets  and  lintels.  Eight  days'  jonmey 
from  Babylon  stands  another  city,  called  Is^  on  a  Bmall 

of  the  same  name,  which  discharges  its  stream  into  the 
Kuj)lirate3  ;  now,  tliis  river  brings  down  with  its  water  many 
lamps  of  hitniiien,  from  vvlience  the  bitumen  used  in  the  wall 
of  Babyiun  was  brou^lit.  180.  In  this  manner  Babylon  was 
encompassed  with  a  wall.  And  the  city  consists  of  two  di- 
visions, for  a  river,  calluJ  the  Euplirates,  separates  it  in  the 
middle :  this  river,  "which  is  broad,  deep,  and  rapid,  flow« 
from  Armenia,  and  fails  into  tlie  Red  Sea,  The  wall  there- 
fore on  either  bank  has  an  elbow  carried  down  to  the  river ; 
from  thence  along  the  curvatures  of  each  bank  of  the  river 
rans  a  wall  of  baked  bricks.  The  city  itself,  which  is  full 
houses  three  and  four  stories  high,  is  cut  up  into  straight 
streets,  as  well  all  the  other  as  the  transverse  ones  that  lead  to 
the  river.  At  the  end  of  each  street  a  little  gate  is  formed  in 
the  wall  along  the  river-side»  in  nnmher  equal  to  the  streets ; 
and  thqr  are  all  made  of  brass,  and  lead  down  to  the  edge  of 
1^  river.  181.  This  outer  wall  then  is  the  chkf  defence,  bat 
another  wall  runs  round  within,  not  much  inferior  to  the 
other  in  strength,  though  narrower.  In  the  middle  of  eacli  di- 
visifjn  of  the  city  fortified  buildings  were  erected  ;  in  une,  Uie 
royal  palace,  with  a  spacious  and  strong  enclosure,  brazen- 
gated ;  and  in  the  other,  tlie  precinct  of  Jupiter  Bclus,  which 
in  my  time  was  still  in  existence,  a  square  building  of  two 
stades  on  every  side.  In  the  mid«t  of  tliis  prcc  inot  is  built  a 
solid  tower  of  one  stade  both  in  length  and  breadth,  and  on 
this  tower  rose  another,  and  another  upon  that,  to  the  number 
of  eight.  And  an  ascent  to  these  is  outside,  running  spirally 
round  all  the  towers.  About  the  middle  of  the  ascent  there 
is  a  landing-place  and  seats  to  rest  on,  on  which  those  who  go 
up  sit  down  and  rest  themselves ;  and  in  the  uppennost  tower 
stands  a  spacious  temple^  and  in  this  temple  is  placed,  hand* 
somely  furnished,  a  large  couch,  and  by*its  side  a  tahle  of  gold. 
No  statue  has  been  erected  within  it,  nor  does  any  mortal 
pass  the  night  there,  except  only  a  native  woman,  chosen  by 
the  god  out  of  the  whole  nation,  as  the  Chaldeans,  who  are 
priests  of  this  deity,  say.  182.  These  same  priests  assert, 
though  I  cannot  ciedit  what  they  say,  that  the  ^od  Uimaelf 
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eomet  to  Ibe  tamplA  and  reclines  on  the  bed,  in  the  same  man- 
aeraa  the  ^gyptiaiis  mj  happens  at  Tlicbes  in  Egypi^  for 
there  also  m  wooian  liea  in  the  temple  of  Theban  Jnpiter,  and 
both  are  said  to  have  no  interoonxee  with  men ;  in  die 
■one  manner  also  the  priestess,  who  ntters  the  orades  at 
Eitan  in  Ljeia,  when  the  god  is  there,  for  there  is  not  an 
onde  there  at  all  times,  but  when  there  she  is  shot  np  duriog 
the  night  in  the  temple  with  the  god.  183.  There  is  also  an- 
other temple  below,  within  the  precinct  at  Babylon  ;  in  it  is  ;l 
large  golden  statue  oi  Jupiter  seiited,  and  near  it  is  pl.iced  u 
larc^e  table  of  gold,  the  throne  albo  and  the  stc^p  are  of  gold, 
which  togf'ther  \vei«rh  ei^lit  hundred  talent^,  the  Chalflfpans 
affirm.  Outside  the  temple  is  a  aoiden  altar;  and  another 
large  altar,  wliere  full-grown  sheep  are  sacrificed  ;  for  on  the 
golden  altar  only  sucklings  may  be  offered.  On  the  great 
altar  the  Cbaldsans  consiime  yearly  a  thousand  talents  of 
Ihmlrincense  when  they  celebrate  the  festival  of  this  god. 
There  was  also  at  that  time  within  the  precincts  of  this 
temple  a  statue  of  solid  gold,  twelve  cubits  high :  I  indeed  did 
Bot  see  it,  I  onlj  relate  wh«t  is  said  bj  the  Chaldnans*  Da. 
rins^  eon  of  Hjstaspes,  formed  a  design  to  take  awaj  this 
Blatne,  Imt  dared  not  do  ao ;  hot  Xerxes,  son  of  Daritis,  td6k 
it,  nod  killed  the  priest  who  finrbade  him  to  remove  it  Thus, 
then,  this  temple  was  adorned;  and  besides  there  are  many 
priTate  offerings. 

184.  There  were  many  others  who  reigned  over  Uabylon, 
whom  I  shall  mention  in  my  Assyrian  hi:5tory,  who  beau- 
tified the  walls  and  temples,  ami  amonir^t  them  were  two 
women.  The  first  of  these,  named  Semiramis,  lived  live  gener- 
ati'Ti-i  before  the  other;  »he  raised  niounds  along  the  plain, 
which  are  worthy  of  admiration  ;  lor  belbre,  the  river  used  to 
overflow  the  whole  plain  like  a  sea.  185.  But  the  other,  who 
was  queen  next  after  her,  and  whose  name  was  Nitocris,  (she 
was  much  more  sagacious  than  the  queen  before  her,)  in  the 
iirst  plaoe  lt£t  monuments  of  herself,  which  I  shall  presently 
descnbe ;  and  in  the  next  place^  when  she  saw  the  power  of 
the  Madee  growing  formidable  and  restless,  and  that,  among 
other  eitiea,  Nineveh  waa  captured  by  them,  she  took  every 
poBsifale  preeaotion  for  her  own  defence.  First  of  all,  with  re- 
spect to  the  river  Euphrates,  which  bdbre  ran  in  a  straight 
luwb  nd  which  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  city,  this,  by 
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having  cbaDoela  dug  above,  she  made  so  winding,  tliat  in 
its  coarse  it  touches  three  times  at  one  and  the  same  TiUage 
in  Assyria:  the  name  of  this  ▼iUsge  at  which  the  Enphntes 
touches,  is  Arderica:  and  to  this  day,  those  who  go  fitnn  oor 
sea  to  Bal^lon,  if  thej  traveL  bj  the  Enphiates,  come  three 
times  to  this  Tilhige  on  three  socoessive  days.  She  also  rused 
on  either  bank  of  the  river  a  monnd,  astonishii^  for  its  mag- 
nitude and  height.  At  a  considerable  distance  above  Baby- 
lon, she  had  a  reservoir  for  a  lake  dug,  carrying  it  out  some 
distance  Ironi  the  river,  and  in  depth  digging  down  to  water, 
and  in  width  making  its  circunit'erence  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty  stades  :  she  consumed  the  soil  from  this  excavation 
by  heaping  it  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  when  it  was 
completely  dug,  she  had  stones  brouiilit  and  built  a  casinix  to 
it  all  round.  She  had  both  these  works  done,  the  river  made 
winding,  and  the  whole  excavation  a  lake,  in  order  that  the 
current,  being  broken  by  frequent  turnings,  might  be  more 
slow,  and  the  navigation  to  Babylon  tedious,  and  that  after 
the  voyage,  a  long  march  round  the  lake  might  follow.  All 
this  was  done  in  that  part  of  the  countiy  where  the  approach 
to  Babjlon  is  nearest,  and  where  is  the  shortest  way  for  the 
Medes ;  in  order  that  the  Modes  might  not,  by  holding  inter* 
course  with  her  people,  become  acqoainted  with  her  affiurs. 
186.  She  enclosed  herself  therefore,  with  these  defences  by 
digging,  and  immediately  afterwards  made  the  following  ad- 
dition. As  the  city  consisted  of  two  divisions,  which  were 
separated  by  tlie  river,  during  the  reign  of  former  kings, 
when  any  one  had  occasion  to  cross  from  one  division  to  the 
other,  he  was  obliged  to  cross  in  a  boat :  and  this,  in  my 
opinion,  was  very  troublesome ;  she  therefore  provided  for 
this,  for  after  she  had  dug  the  reservoir  for  the  lake,  slie  left 
this  other  monument  built  by  similar  toil.  She  had  large 
blocks  of  stone  cut,  and  when  they  were  ready  and  the  place 
was  completely  dug  out,  she  turned  the  whole  stream  of  the 
river  into  the  place  she  had  dug :  while  this  was  filled,  and 
the  ancient  channel  had  become  dry,  in  the  lirst  place,  she 
lined  with  burnt  bricks  the  banks  of  the  river  throughout  the 
city,  and  the  descents  that  lead  from  the  gates  to  iht  rirer^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  walls.  In  the  next  place,  about  the 
middle  of  the  city,  she  built  a  bridge  vrith  the  stones  she  had 
prepared,  and  hound  them  togeth^  with  pUtes  of  lead  and 
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mm.  Upon  these  stones  she  laid,  during  the  daj,  square 
idaaks  of  timber,  on  which  tiie  Babylonians  might  pass  over } 
Imt  at  night  these  planks  were  removed,  to  prevent  people 
firom  crosdng  by  night  and  robbing  one  another.  When  the 
hoDow  that  was  dog  had  become  a  lake  filled  hy  the  river,  and 
the  bridge  was  finished,  she  brought  back  the  river  to  its  an- 
cient channel  from  the  lake.  And  thus,  tlie  excavation  hav- 
ing been  turned  into  a  marsh,  appeared  tu  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  made,  and  a  bridge  was  built  ibr  the  of 
the  inhabitants. 

187.  Tliis  same  queen  also  contrived  the  I'nllu^s  inir  flc- 
ceptiftri.  Over  thf  most  frequented  crate  of  the  city  she 
prepared  a  sepulelire  for  herself,  high  up  above  the  gate 
itself ;  and  on  the  sepulchre  she  had  engraved.  Should  ahx 

OMS  OV  «  SUCCESSORS,  KINGS  OF  BaBTLON,  VBSD  HIMS£IrF  IN 
WAXT  or  XOHET,  LET  HIBt  OPEN  THIS  SKPULGBRB,  AND  TAKX 
AS  KUCH  AS  HB  CB006S8  ;  BUT  IF  HB  BE  HOT  IN  WANT,  LET 

buc  not  ofen  £r ;  for  that  iterb  not  well.  This  mooii* 
ment  remained  undisturbed,  until  the  kingdom  fell  to  Darius ; 
bat  it  seemed  hard  to  Darius  that  this  gate  should  be  of  no 
uae^  and  that  when  money  was  lying  there»  and  this  money 
innthig  bim  to  take  it^  he  should  not  do  so  ;  but  no  use  was 
made  of  this  gate  for  this  reason,  that  a  dead  body  wa^  over 
the  head  of  any  one  who  passed  through  it,  lie  therefore 
opened  tho  sepulchre,  and  instead  of  money,  found  only  the 
Ixxly,  and  these  words  written  :  Hadst  thou  not  been  insa- 
tiably COVETOUS,  AND  GUKEDY  OP  THE  BIOST  SORDID  GAJN, 
THOU  WOULDEST  NOT  nAVF,  OPENED  THE  CHAMHEKS  OF  THK 

I>KA!>,     Rneh  thru  is  the  acccimt  given  of  this  queen. 

188.  CjTus  made  war  aizainst  the  son  of  this  queen,  who 
bore  the  name  of  his  i  ather  Labynetus,  and  had  the  empire  oi* 
jlssj^m.  Now  when  the  great  king  leads  his  army  in  person, 
he  eames  with  him  from  home  provisions  well  prepaid  and 
esttle  ;  and  he  takes  with  him  water  from  the  river  Choaspes, 
which  £k>ws  past  8us%  of  which  alone,  and  no  other,  the 
kmg  drinks.  A  great  number  of  four-wheded  carriages 
drawn  by  mules  carry  the  water  of  this  riYer,  after  it  has 
been  boiled  in  silver  vessels,  and  follow  him  from  place  to 
pbee  wherever  he  marches.  189.  When  Cyrus,  in  his  march 
a^nst  Babylon,  arrived  at  the  river  Gyndes,  whose  fountains 
aic  ill  the  Matianian  mountains,  and  which  flows  through  the 
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land  of  the  Daidamaiifl^  and  fSUb  into  another  mer,  the  Ti* 
gris ;  whidi  latter,  flowing  by  the  city  of  Opis,  discharges 
itself  into  the  Bed  Sea : — now,  when  Cjros  was  endeayonriiig 

to  cro^  this  river  Grjndes,  which  can  be  passed  onlj  in 

boats,  one  of  the  sacred  white  horses  through  wantonness 
plun<jed  into  the  stream,  and  attoniptiHl  to  swim  over,  but  the 
stream  having  carried  him  away  aiul  drowned  liiiii,  C^tus 
was  much  enraged  with  the  river  for  this  affront,  and  threat- 
ened  to  make  his  stream  so  weak,  that  henceforth  women 
j^hould  easily  cross  it  without  writing  their  knee?.  After  tliis 
menace,  deterring  his  expedition  against  Babylon,  lit  tliviflrd 
his  army  into  two  parts  ;  and  having  so  divided  it,  he  marked 
out  by  lines  one  hundred  and  eigh^  channels,  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  diverguig  every  way  ;  then  having  distributed  his 
anny,  he  commanded  them  to  dig.  His  design  was  indeed 
executed  by  the  great  numbers  he  employed  ;  but  they  spent 
the  whole  sammer  in  the  work.  190.  When  Cyma  had 
avenged  himself  on  the  river  Gyndes,  by  distribating  it  into 
three  hundred  and  aizty  channds,  and  the  second  spring  be* 
gan  to  shine,  he  then  advanced  against  Babylon*  Bot  the 
Babylonians,  having  taken  the  field,  awaited  hk  coming  ;  and 
when  he  had  advanced  near  the  city,  the  Babylonians  j?ave 
battle,  and,  being  defeated,  were  shut  up  in  the  city.  But  as 
they  had  been  lonjr  aware  oi  the  restless  spirit  of  Cyrus,  and  saw 
that  he  attacked  all  nations  alike,  they  had  laid  up  provisions 
for  many  years  ;  iuhI  therefore  were  under  no  apprehensions 
about  a  siege.  On  tlu*  other  hand,  Cyrus  found  himself  in 
dilliculty,  since  much  time  had  elapsed,  nnd  his  affairs  were 
nut  at  all  advanced.  191.  Whether  therefore  some  one  else 
made  the  suggestion  to  him  in  his  perplexity,  or  wheUi^ 
he  himself  devis^  the  plan,  he  had  recourse  to  the  foUowiag 
stratagem.  Having  stationed  the  bulk  of  his  army  near  the 
passage  of  the  river  where  it  enters  Babylon,  and  again  bar* 
ing  stationed  another  division  beyond  the  city,  where  the 
river  makes  its  ezit^  he  gave  orders  to  his  forces  to  enter  the 
city  as  soon  as  they  shoidd  see  the  stream  fordable.  Having 
thna  stationed  his  forces,  and  given  these  dureedons^  he  hiin« 
self  marched  away  with  the  ine Active  part  of  hia  army ;  said 
having  come  to  the  lake,  Cyms  did  the  same  with  respect  to 
the  river  and  the  lake  as  the  queen  of  the  Babylonians  had 
done.    For  having  diverted  the  river,  by  mean  a  uf  a  canal, 
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iaio  the  lake^  whidi 

dent  channel  fordabk  bj  the  sinking  of  the  river.  When 

this  took  place,  the  Persians  who  were  appointed  to  that  pur- 
pose close  to  the  stream  of  the  river,  whicli  IkkI  nuw  subsided 
to  about  the  middle  ot"  a  man's  thigh,  entered  I^abyloii  l)y  this 
passage.  If,  however,  tlie  Babylonians  had  been  aware  of  it 
beforehand,  or  had  known  what  Cyru.«<  was  about,  they  would 
DOt  Iiave  sutfered  the  Persians  to  enter  the  eity,  but  would 
have  utterly  destroyed  ilwiu  ;  for  li:u'in!2^  shut  nil  the  little 
gates  that  lead  down  to  tiie  river,  and  mounting  the  walls 
that  extend  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  thej  would  have 
caught  them  as  in  a  net ;  whereas  the  Persians  came  upon 
them  by  surprise.  It  is  lelated  by  the  people  who  inhabited 
this  dtj,  that  hj  reason  ot  its  great  extent,  when  they  who 
were  at  the  extremities  were  takeiiy  those  of  the  Babylonians 
who  inhabited  the  centre  knew  nothing  of  the  capture ;  (for 
it  happened  to  be  a  festival ;)  bat  th^  were  dancing  at  the 
tuM^  and  enjoying  themselves,  till  th^  received  certain  in- 
ibirmatioa  ^  the  troth :  and  thus  Babylon  was  tak«i  for  the 
first  time.'' 

192.  How  great  was  the  power  of  tlie  Babylonians,  lean 
|nwe  by, many  other  circumstances,  and  especially  by  the  fol- 
lowing". The  whole  territory  over  whi(  h  the  great  king  reigns, 
is  divided  into  districts  for  the  purpose  of  furnislung  subsistence 
for  him  and  liis  army,  in  a'lditi(^n  to  the  usual  tribiite  ,*  now, 
whereas  there  are  twelve  numths  in  tiie  year,  tlie  Babylonian 
territory  provides  him  with  subsistence  for  four  months,  and 
all  the  rest  of  Asia  for  the  remaining  eight :  thns  the  territory 
oC  Aasyria  amoants  to  a  third  part  of  the  power  of  sU  Asia, 
and  the  government  of  this  region,  ^vhich  the  Persians  call  a 
silrapy,  is  considerable ;  since  it  yielded  a  full  artabe  of  silver 
every  day  to  Tritaehmes  son  of  Artabazns,  who  held  this  dis* 
trict  ftm  the  king:  the  artabe  is  a  Persian  measore^  contain- 
ing three  Attic  chcenioes  more  than  the  Attic  medimnus.  And 
he  Ind  a  private  stud  of  horses,  in  addition  to  those  used  in 
war,  of  eight  hundred  stallions,  and  sixteen  thousand  mares  ; 
for  each  stallion  served  twenty  mares.  He  kept  too  such  a 
number  of  Indian  dogs,  that  tour  considerable  towns  in  the 
jrfain  were  exempted  from  all  other  taxes,  and  appointed  to 
find  food  tor  the  dogs.    Such  were  the  advantages  accruing 

Y  It  was  again  taken  by  Darius.  See  Book  III.  chap.  159. 
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to  the  governor  of  Babjlon.  193.  The  knd  of  Assjna  is  bnt 

little  watered  by  rain,  and  that  little  nourishes  the  root  ot  ihc 
coro  ;  however,  the  stalk  grows  up,  and  the  grain  coraes  to 
maturity,  by  heinf^  irrigated  from  tlie  river,  not,  as  in  Egypt, 
by  the  river  overiiowing  the  fields,  but  it  is  irrignted  by  the 
hand  and  by  entrines.  For  the  Bal)ylonian  territory,  like 
Egypt,  ia  intersected  by  cniials  ;  and  the  larprest  of  these  is 
navigable,  stretching  in  the  direction  of  the  winter  sunrise 
and  it  extends  from  the  Euphrates  to  another  river,  the  river 
Tigris,  on  which  the  citj  of  Nineveh  stood.  This  is,  of  all 
lands  with  which  we  are  acquainted*  by  far  the  best  for  the 
growth  of  com :  but  it  does  not  cany  any  show  of  producing 
trees  of  any  kind,  neither  the  &g,  nor  the  vine^  nor  the  olive ; 
yet  it  18  80  finitfol  in  the  prodoce  of  oom,  that  it  yields  eoa- 
tinnsUy  two  handred»fold»  and  when  it  prodaces  its  be8t»  it 

S*eld8  even  three  hnndred-fold.  The  blades  of  wheat  and 
irley  grow  there  to  full  four  fingers  in  breadth  ;  and 
though  I  well  know  to  what  a  hdght  millet  and  sesania 
grow,  I  shall  not  mention  it ;  for  I  am  well  assured,  that 
to  those  who  have  never  been  in  the  Babylonian  country, 
what  has  been  said  concerning  its  protluctions  will  appear  to 
many  incredible.  They  use  no  other  oil  than  such  as  is  drawn 
from  sesama.  They  have  palm  trees  growinj^  all  over  the 
plain  ;  most  of  these  bear  fruit  from  which  they  make 
bread,  wine,  and  lioney.  These  they  cultivate  as  fig  trees, 
both  in  other  respects,  and  they  also  tie  tlie  fruit  of  that 
wiiich  the  Grecians  call  the  male  palm,  abont  those  trees  that 
bear  dates,  in  order  that  the  fiy  entering  the  date  may  ripen 
it|  lest  otherwise  the  fruit  fall  before  maturity ;  for  the  males 
have  fiies  in  the  frnit,  just  like  wild  fig  trees, 

194*  The  most  wonderful  thing  of  all  bere^  next  to  the 
dty  itself  is  what  I  now  proceed  to  describe:  their  veasels 
that  sail  down  the  river  to  Babylon  are  ctrculai^,  and  made  eC 
leather.  For  when  they  have  cut  the  ribs  out  of  willowB  that 
grow  in  Armenia  above  Babylon^  they  cover  them  with  hides 
extended  on  the  outside,  by  way  of  a  bottom  ;  neither  mak- 
ing any  distinction  in  the  stern,  nor  contracting  the  prow,  luu 
making  them  circular  like  a  buckler  ;  then  having  lined  thi^ 
vessel  throughout  with  reeds,  they  sutfer  it  to  l)e  carried  down 
by  the  river  freiglitcd  with  merchandise,  but  they  chiedy 

•  Tiuit  ii,  aoiith-easL 
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take  down  cmks  of  palm  wine.  The  vessel  is  steered  by  two 
spars,  iiiiU  two  men  standini:  upright,  one  of  whuni  draws  his 
^pnr  in  and  tli«'  other  thni^jts  ids  out.  Somo  of  tht  >c  vessels  are 
made  very  large,  and  otiiers  of  a  smaller  size  ;  but  the  largest  of 
them  carry  a  cargo  of  five  thousand  talents.  Every  vessel  has 
ft  ihre  ass  on  board,  and  the  larger  ones  more.  For  after  they 
arrive  at  Babylon,  and  have  disposed  of  their  freight^  they  aeU 
the  ribs  of  the  boet  and  all  the  reeds  by  public  auctioii ;  then 
ItftTing  piled  the  skins  on  the  asses,  they  return  by  land  to 
Armenia^  for  it  is  not  possible  by  any  means  to  tth  up  the 
river  by  reason  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current:  and  for  this 
reaeon  th^  make  their  yessds  of  skins  and  not  of  wood,  and 
at  their  retom  to  Armenia  with  their  asses,  tliey  constmct 
other  vessels  in  the  same  manner.  Such,  then,  is  tlie  descrip- 
tion of  their  boats.  19o.  For  their  dress,  they  wear  a  linen 
tnnic  that  reaches  down  to  the  feet,  over  this  they  put  an- 
other garment  of  wool,  and  over  all  a  short  w  hite  cloak  ;  tliey 
have  sanduls  i>eculiar  to  the  toiintry,  very  like  the  Boeotian 
clog'^.  I  ll*  V  wpnr  long  hair,  binding  their  heads  with  turbans, 
and  anoint  the  whole  body  with  perlumes.  Every  man  has 
ft  seal,  and  &  staii'  curiously  wrought ;  and  on  every  stafif  is 
carved  either  an  apple,  a  rose,  a  lily,  an  eagle,  or  something  of 
the  kind  ;  for  it  is  not  allowable  to  wear  a  stick  without  a  de- 
Tice.    Such,  then,  is  their  manner  of  adorning  the  body. 

196.  The  following  costoms  prevail  amongst  them«  This^ 
in  mj  opinion,  is  the  wisest,  which  I  hear  tfie  Venetians,  of 
IByrifty  ftbo  practise.  Once  in  every  year  the  foDowing 
eoQTse  is  porsned  in  every  Tilbtf;e*  Whatever  maidens  were 
of  a  marriageable  age,  they  ased  to  colleet  together  and  bring 
in  a  body  to  one  place ;  around  them  stood  a  crowd  of  men. 
Then  a  crier  having  made  them  stand  up  one  by  one,  offered 
tbeni  f'  T  sale,  beginning  with  the  most  beautiiul ;  and  when 
?he  bad  been  sold  for  a  large  sum,  he  put  up  another  who 
wp.?  jif  xt  in  beanty.  They  were  ?old  on  condition  that  they 
should  be  married.  Such  men  among  tlie  Babylonians  m  were 
rich  and  desirous  of  marrying,  used  to  bid  against  one  another, 
snd  purchase  the  handsomest*  But  such  of  the  lower  classes 
as  were  desirans  of  marrying,  did  not  require  a  beaatiful 
farm,  but  were  willini^  to  take  the  plainer  damsels  with  a  sum 
of  monej.  For  when  the  crier  had  finished  selling  the  hand- 
SQinest  of  the  maidens,  he  made  the  ugliest  stand  up^  or  one 
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that  was  a  cripple,  and  put  her  up  to  a^uction,  for  the  person 
who  wonld  marry  1^  cr  with  the  least  aniiit  imtii  was  a4}udg!ed 
to  the  man  who  offered  to  take  the  smalleet  sum.  This  money 
was  obtained  from  ike  wale  of  the  handsome  maidens;  and 
thus  the  beautifiil  ones  portioned  out  the  ugly  and  the  crip* 
pled.  A  &ther  was  not  aUowed  to  giye  his  danghter  in  maiv 
riage  to  whom  he  pleased,  neither  might  a  pnrchaser  carry 
off  a  maiden  without  security,  but  he  was  first  obliged  to  give 
security  that  he  would  certainly  marry  her,  and  then  he  might 
take  her  away.  It  they  did  not  agree,  a  law  was  enacted  that 
the  money  should  be  repaid.  It  was  also  lawful  tor  any  one 
who  pleased,  to  come  from  another  village  and  ])urchase.  Such 
waR  their  best  institution  ;  it  has  not,  however,  continued  to 
exist.  Tli(  y  have  lately  adopted  another  regulation  to  pre- 
vent them  Irom  iil-treating  the  women,  or  raixying  them  away 
to  another  city ;  for  now  that,  since  the  taking  of  the  city, 
they  have  been  harshly  treated,  and  ruined  in  fortunOi  all  the 
meaner  sort,  from  want  of  a  livelihood^  prostitute  their  dangh* 
ters.  197.  They  have  also  thia  other  custom,  second  to  the 
fonner  in  wisdom*  They  bring  oat  their  aiok  to  tiie  markets 
plaoe>  for  they  have  no  physidans;  then  those  who  pass  by  the 
sick  person,  confer  wiih  him  about  the  disease,  ia  dieeaver 
whether  they  have  themselves  been  afflicted  with  the  same 
disease  aa  the  sick  person,  or  have  seen  others  so  afflicted : 
thns  the  passera^-by  confer  with  him,  and  advise  him  to  hare 
recourse  to  the  same  treatment  as  that  by  which  they  escaped 
a  similar  disease,  or  as  they  have  known  cure  others.  And 
they  are  not  allows  <1  to  pass  by  a  sick  person  in  silence,  with* 
out  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  his  distemper.  198.  They 
embalm  the  dead  in  honey,  and  their  funeral  lamentations  are 
like  tho^o  of  tlie  1^'^yptians.  As  often  as  a  Babylunian  has 
luid  intercourse  with  his  witV,  he  sits  over  burning  incense, 
and  his  wife  does  the  same  in  some  other  place  ;  at  break  of 
day  both  wash,  for  they  will  not  touch  any  vessel  till  they  have 
washed.    The  same  practice  is  observed  by  the  Arabians. 

1 99.  The  moat  di4;raeefiii  of  the  Babylonian  customa  ia  the 
following :  every  native  woman  is  obliged,  once  in  her  lift^  to 
ait  in  ti^  temple  of  Yenosi  and  have  intercourse  with  aooie 
stranger.  And  many  diadiiining  to  mix  with  the  ree^  beiog 
proud  on  account  of  their  wealth,  come  in  covered  carriages, 
and  take  up  their  station  at  the  temple  with  a  numeroua  train 
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of  gMfwuiU  attoDdiiig  thorn.  Bat  the  hr  greater  part  do  tbas : 
mmf  ml  down  in  the  tomple  of  Vooos,  wearing  a  crown  of 
eord  round  tfaefar«h6adB ;  some  are  eontinnaUj  eoming  in,  and 
others  are  gmng  out*  Paaeagea  marked  ont  in  a  straight  line 
lead  in  everj  diieetioii  thraigh  the  women,  along  which 
ttrangera  paaa  and  make  their  choice.  When  a  woman  has 
oaee  aealed  herself,  shemnst  not  retom  home  till  some  stranger 
has  thrown  a  piece  of  silver  into  her  lap,  and  lain  with  her 
outside  the  temple.  He  who  throws  the  silver  must  say  thus : 
••I  beseech  the  guddess  Myhtta  to  favour  thee:"  for  the  As- 
syrians call  Venus  Mylitta.  The  silver  may  be  ever  so  small, 
for  she  will  not  reject  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  lawful  for  her 
to  do  so,  for  such  silver  is  accounted  HAcred.  The  woman 
follows  the  tirst  man  that  throws,  and  reluses  no  one.  But 
when  she  has  had  intercourse  and  has  absolved  herself  i'vom 
her  obligation  to  the  goddess,  she  returns  home ;  and  alter 
that  time,  however  great  a  sum  you  may  give  her  you  will  not 
gnsL  poeaeasion  of  her.  Thooe  that  are  endowed  with  beauty 
and  ajrmmetrj  of  shape  are  soon  set  free ;  but  the  deformed 
are  detained  a  long  time,  from  inahilitj  to  satisfy  the  law,  for 
some  wait  for  a  apace  of  three  or  four  years.  In  some  porta 
ef  C>7pnis  there  is  a  custom  T«ry  similar.  200i  These  cus- 
toms^ then,  prevail  amongst  the  Babylonians.  Therearethree 
tribeaamoDg  them  that  eat  nothing  bat  fish;  these^  when  they 
have  taken  and  dried  them  in  the  son,  th^  treat  in  the  fd* 
lowing  manner:  they  put  them  into  a  mortar,  and  having 
poonded  them  with  a  pestle,  sift  them  through  a  fine  cloth ; 
then,  whoever  pleases^  kneadb  them  into  a  cake,  or  bakes  them 
like  bread. 

201.  When  Cyni?  had  conquered  tins  nation,  he  was  anx- 
ious to  re<iiiee  the  ]\[ai-sap;etae  to  subjection.  Nuw,  this  nation 
ii  said  to  be  both  powwiul  and  vaUant,  dwelling]:  towards  tlie 
east  find  the  rising  sun  beyond  tiie  river  Araxes,  ovlt  a^^ainst 
the  I^sedouians  ;  there  are  some  who  say  tliat  this  nation  is 
8eytiuan.  202.  The  Araxes  is  reported  by  some  persons  to 
he  greater,  by  others  lessy  than  the  later ;  they  say  that  there 
are  many  islands  in  it,  some  nearly  equal  in  siae  to  Lesbos  t 
nd  that  in  them  are  men,  who  during  the  summer  feed  npon 
dl  manner  of  roots^  which  they  dig  out  of  the  ground  ;  and 
tl«t  they  store  np  far  food  ripe  firoits  which  they  find  on  the 
tiasi^  and  Ibed  npon  these  during  tilie  winter.    Tftiy  add. 
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that  they  htfre  discovered  other  trees  that  prodace  fruit  of 
a  pecQliar  kiDd>  which  the  inhabitants,  when  they  meet  toge* 
ther  in  companies,  and  hare  lit  a  fire^  throw  on  the  fire,  as  Uiqr 
sit  round  in  a  circle ;  and  that  bjr  inhaling  the  fmnea  of  die 

burning  fruit  that  has  been  thrown  on,  they  become  intoxi- 
cated by  the  odour,  just  as  the  Greeks  do  by  wine  ;  and  that 
the  uiure  li  uit  is  thrown  on,  the  more  intoxicated  they  be- 
come, until  they  rise  up  to  dance  and  betake  tliemselves  to 
singing.  In  tliis  manner  these  islanders  are  reported  to  live. 
Tlie  river  Araxes  i\o\v9,  i'rom  the  Matienian  mountains, 
whence  al>o  springs  the  river  Gyndes,  which  Cyrus  distri- 
buted into  the  tiiree  hundred  and  sixty  trenclje^  ;  and  it 
gushes  out  from  forty  springs,  all  of  which,  except  one,  dis- 
charge tiiemselves  into  fens  and  swamps,  in  which  it  is  said 
men  live  who  feed  on  raw  fish,  and  clothe  themselves  in  the 
skins  of  sea-caWes ;  but  the  one  stream  of  th^  Araxes  flows 
through  an  unobstructed  channel  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
Caspian  is  a  sea  by  itself,  having  no  communicatioo  with  any 
other  sea ;  for  the  whole  of  that  whidi  the  Grecians  navigate^ 
and  that  beyond  the  FSUaiB>  called  the  Adantic,  and  the  Bed 
Sea,  are  all  one.  203.  Botthe  Caspian  is  a  separate  sea  of  H» 
self ;  being  in  length  a  fifteen  days'  voyage  for  a  tewing  boat ; 
and  in  breulth,  where  it  is  wide^  an  eight  days'  voyage.  On 
the  western  shore  of  this  sea  stretehes  the  Caucasus,  which  is 
in  extent  the  largest,  and  in  height  the  loftiest  of  all  moun- 
tains ;  it  contains  within  itself  many  and  various  nation?  of 
men,  who  for  the  most  part  live  upon  the  produce  of  wild 
fruit  trees.  In  this  country,  it  is  said,  there  are  trees  vvliich 
produce  leaves  of  such  a  nature,  that  by  rubbing  tliem  and 
mixing  them  with  water  the  people  paint  figures  on  their 
garments  ;  these  figures  they  say  do  not  wash  out,  but  jrrow 
old  with  the  wool,  as  if  they  had  been  woven  in  from  the 
first.  It  is  said  that  sexual  intercourse  among  these  people 
takes  place  openly,  as  with  cattle.  204.  The  Caucasus,  then, 
bounds  the  western  side  of  this  sea,  which  is  called  the  Cas- 
pian ;  and  on  the  east,  towards  the  rising  snn,  snceeeds  a  plain 
in  extent  nnbonnded  in  the  prospect  A  grnit  portion  of  thia 
extensive  plam  is  inhabited  by  the  Massageto^  against  whom 
Cyrus  resolved  to  make  war ;  for  the  motives  that  nrged  and 
incited  him  to  this  enterprise  were  many  and  powerfiS  ;  first 
of  all  his  birtb»  which  he  thought  was  something  more  thu 
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huruHn  j  and  secondly,  the  good  iurtune  which  had  attended 
lum  in  his  wars  ;  for  wherever  Cyrus  directed  his  arms,  it 
WIS  impossible  fr»r  that  nation  to  escape. 

205.  A  woman  wluxe  husband  was  dead,  was  queen  of  the 
M&ssagetae ;  her  name  was  Tomyris  ;  and  Cyrus  sent  am- 
bnndorB  under  pretence  of  wooing  her,  and  made  her  an  offer 
of  marriage.  But  Tomyris,  being  aware  that  he  was  not  woo* 
lig  ber,  but  the  kingdom  d  the  Massaget^^  forbade  their  ap- 
|mch«  Upon  tbifl  Cyrna,  pereeiTuig  his  artliee  in^feetual, 
mrdied  to  the  ArazeB,  and  openly  prepared  to  make  war  on 
the  Ma^agets,  by  throwing  bridges  over  the  riyer,  and 
hdkBng  turrets  on  the  boats  which  carried  ower  his  army. 
106.  While  he  was  employed  in  this  work,  Tomyris  sent  a 
herald  to  him  with  this  message  :  "  King  of  the  Medes,  dasist 
from  V 1. 11  r  great  exertions  ;  fur  you  cannot  know  if  they  will 
terDiiiiatf  to  your  advantage  ;  and  having  desistc<l,  ruigu  over 
your  own  dominions,  and  bear  to  see  me  governing  what  is 
mine.  But  if  you  will  not  attend  to  my  advice,  and  prefer 
fever)'  thing  before  peace  ;  in  a  word,  if  you  are  very  anxious 
to  make  trial  of  the  MassageUe,  toil  no  longer  in  throwing  a 
bfidge  over  the  river ;  but  do  you  cross  over  to  onr  sidcy 
while  we  retire  three  (hkys*  march  from  the  river ;  or  if  yon 
kad  rather  receive  as  on  your  side,  do  yon  the  like.''  When 
GjfTns  heard  this  proposal,  he  called  a  oonncil  of  the  principal 
IMana ;  and  having  assembled  them,  he  laid  the  matter  be** 
fae  them,  and  demanded  their  ojdnion  as  to  what  he  shoold 
is:  tiiey  nnanimoosly  advised  him  to  let  Tomyris  pas.^  with 
her  army  into  his  territory. .  207.  But  Croesus  the  Lydian, 
who  was  present  and  disapproved  tliis  advice,  delivered  acon- 
trdTV  opiinon  to  that  which  was  put  forward,  and  taid :  "  O 
liiag,  I  a:i?*iirpd  you  loiio:  ligo,  that  since  Ju{)iter  delivered  me 
mto  your  hand.-,  I  would  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  avert 
whatever  mistbrtune  I  should  see  impending  over  your  house ; 
and  my  own  calamities,^  sad  as  they  are,  have  been  lessons  to 
ae.  If  you  think  yoursdf  inmiortal,  and  that  70Q  command  an 
nj  that  is  so  too,  it  were  needless  for  me  to  make  known  to 
]minj (pinion.  But  if  70a  know  that  you  too  are  aman,  and 
tht  JOB  command  soch  as  are  men»  learn  this  tint  of  all|  that 
tee  is  a  wheel  in  hnman  aflBurs,  whieh,  continnally  revolv* 
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ingy  does  not  aafier  the  same  penons  to  be  alwajs  BuoeeMfbL 
Now,  thezefore,  I  hold  an  opinion  touching  the  matter  brfore 
uf^  wholly  at  variance  with  that  alieadj  given.  For  if  we 
ahall  receive  the  enemy  into  thisooontry,  inhere  is  this  danger 

in  so  doing,  if  you  are  defeated,  you  will  lose,  besides,  your 
wlujlc  eiijpire ;  for  it  is  plaiu  that  it'  the  iMji8sageta3  are  victo- 
rious, they  will  not  flee  home  again,  but  will  maich  ujwn  your 
territories  :  and  if  you  are  victorioui^,  your  victory  is  not  so 
coiupletr,  as  if,  having  crossed  over  into  tiieir  territory,  you 
should  conquer  tlic  MassagetJE,  and  pursue  them  in  their  tiight ; 
for  I  will  carry  the  comparison  throughout,  U  is  pkUn^  that  if 
you  are  victorious  over  your  adversaries  you  will  march  di- 
rectly into  the  dominions  of  Tomyris*  In  addition  to  what 
has  been  now  stated,  it  were  a  disgrace  and  intolerable^  that 
Cyrus  the  son  of  Cambyses  should  give  way  and  retreat  before 
a  woman.  My  opinion  therrfore  is^  that  yon  should  pass  over 
and  advance  as  fiur  as  they  retire ;  and  then  the  following 
stratagem  endeavour  to  get  the  better  of  them.  As  I  hear,  the 
Massagcta^  are  unacquainted  with  the  Persian  luxuries,  and 
are  unused  to  the  comforts  of  life.  Aft/  opinion  then  ii,  that 
having  cut  up  and  dres^ied  abundance  of  cattle,  you  should  lay 
out  a  feast  in  our  carap  for  these  men  ;  and  besides,  bowls  of 
unmixed  wine  without  stint,  and  all  other  provisions  ;  and  that 
having  done  this,  and  having  left  the  weakest  part  oi  your 
army  behind,  the  rest  should  return  again  towards  the  river ; 
for  the  Massagetffi,  if  I  mistake  not,  when  they  see  so  mueh 
excellent  fare,  will  turn  to  immediately,  and  alter  that  there 
remains  for  us  the  display  of  mighty  achievements." 

208.  Now  these  two  contrary  opinions  were  given.  Cyrus, 
r^ecting  the  former,  and  approving  that  of  Grmsu%  bade 
Tomyris  retire^  for  that  he  would  cross  over  to  her.  She 
accordingly  retired,  as  she  had  promised  at  first  But 
Cyrud  iiaving  placed  Croesus  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Cam- 
byses, to  whom  he  also  intrusted  the  kingdom,  and  having 
strictly  charged  him  to  honour  Croesus,  and  treat  him  well,  in 
case  bis  inroad  on  the  Massaget<B  should  fail ;  having  given 
these  injunctions,  and  sent  them  baek  to  Persia,  he  himself 
crossed  the  river  with  his  army.  209.  When  lie  had  passed 
the  Arazes,  and  night  came  on,  he  saw  the  following  vision, 
as  he  was  sleeping  in  the  country  of  the  Massagetre.  Cyrus 
fancied  in  his  sleep  that  he  saw  the  eldest  son  of  Hystaspen 
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wkh  wings  on  his  ahoalders ;  and  that  with  one  of  these  he 
overahadowed  Asia,  and  with  the  other  Europe.  Now  I>Briii8> 
iriio  was  then  about  twenty  jeara  of  age,  waa  the  eldeat  mm 
of  Hjataafiea  aon  of  Araamesy  one  of  the  AduBmenidea;  and 
he  had  been  left  in  Peraia,  for  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  age 
of  military  Berrioe.  When  therefore  Cjma  awoke^  he  e<m* 
lidered  his  dream  with  attention  s  and  aa  it  aeemed  to  him  of 
great  moment,  he  summoned  Hystaspes,  and  taking  him  aside, 
said,  "  Hystaspes,  your  son  liiis  been  detected  plotting  against 
me  and  my  empire  ;  aud  I  will  show  you  how  I  know  it  for  a 
certainty.  The  gods  watch  over  me,  and  forewarn  me  of 
every  thing  that  is  about  to  befal  me.  Now,  in  the  past 
night,  as  I  wwa  ^leoping,  I  saw  the  eldest  ot"  your  sons  with 
wings  on  his  shoulders,  and  with  one  ot  these  he  overshadowed 
Asia,  and  Europe  with  the  other ;  from  this  vision,  it  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  that  jour  son  is  forming  deaigna  againat 
me ;  do  you  therefore  go  back  to  Persia  with  all  apeed,  and 
tik^^  cue^  that  when  I  have  conquered  these  people^  and  re- 
turn liome^  70a  bring  your  son  before  me  to  be  examined.** 
210.  Cyrns  apoke  ihua  under  a  perauaaion  that  Darius  waa 
pkttii^  againat  him;  but  the  deity  fotewarned  him  that  he 
UiDself  would  die  in  that  rery  expedition,  and  that  his  kingdom 
woold  devolve  on  Darina*  Hystaspes  however  anawered  in 
these  words:  "Grod  forbid,  O  king,  that  a  Persian  should 
be  bom  who  would  plot  against  you  I  But  if  any  such  there 
be,  may  audden  destruction  overtake  him,  for  you  lm\  e  made 
the  Persians  free  instead  of  being  slaves,  and  instead  of  being 
ruled  over  by  others,  to  rule  over  aU  :  but  il  any  vision  informs 
you  that  my  son  is  tonning  any  plot  against  you,  I  freely  sur- 
render him  to  you  to  deal  with  as  you  please."  Ilystaspt:^, 
having  given  this  answer,  repassed  the  Araxes  and  went  to 
Persia,  iur  the  purpose  of  keeping  his  son  Darius  in  custody 
iorQrrua. 

211.  Cyrus  having  advanced  one  day'a  march  from  the 
Araxes,  proceeded  to  act  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Croesus, 
After  this,  when  Cyrus  and  the  effective  part  of  the  Persian 
tuny  had  marched  back  to  the  Araxes^  leaving  the  ineffectiTe 
ptrt  behind ;  a  third  division  of  the  army  of  the  Massaget^ 
•ttseked  tboae  of  Cyrua'a  forces  that  had  been  left  behind,  and 
ifter  some  resistance,  put  them  to  death*  Then»  seeing  the 
fan  hud  out,  aa  aoon  aa  they  had  overcome  their  enemiea  they 
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lay  down  and  feasted  ;  and  being  filled  with  food  and  winey 
ftU  asleep.   But  the  Persians  having  attacked  thena,  pat 
many  of  them  to  death,  and  took  a  still  greater  number 
prisoners,  and  among  them  the  son  of  Queen  Tomyris,  who 
commanded  the  MasMgetae,  and  whose  name  was  Spargapises* 
212.  She,  when  she  heard  what  had  befallen  her  army  and 
her  son,  sent  a  herald  to  Cyrus  with  the  following  message : 
Cyrus,  insatiate  with  bloo<l,  be  not  elated  witli  what  has 
now  happened,  that  by  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  with  which  ye 
yourselves,  when  filled  with  it,  so  rave,  that  when  it  de- 
scoTiHs  into  your  bodirs,  evil  words  float  on  your  lips,  noi 
elated,  that  by  such  a  poison  you  have  dcreh  t  <I  and  con- 
quered my  son,  instead  of  by  prowess  in  battle.  Now, 
however,  take  the  good  advice  that  I  offer  you.  Restore 
my  son  ;  depart  out  of  this  country  unpunished  for  hav- 
ing insolently  disgraced  a  third  division  of  the  anny  of  the 
Massagetn.   But  if  you  will  not  do  this,  I  swear  by  the 
sun,  the  Lord  of  the  Massagetas,  that,  insatiable  as  you  are^ 
I  will  glut  you  with  blood."  213.  Cyrus,  however,  paid 
no  attention  to  this  message ;  but  Spargapises,  the  son  of 
Queen  Tomyris,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  from  the  eflbets  of  the 
wine,  and  perceived  in  what  a  plight  he  was,  begged  of  Cyrus 
that  he  might  be  freed  from  his  fetters;  but  as  soon  as  he 
was  set  free,  and  found  his  hands  at  liberty,  he  put  himself  to 
death.    Such  was  the  end  he  met  with.    214.  But  Tomyris, 
finding  Cyrus  did  not  listen  to  her,  assemhlod  all  her  forces, 
and  enfrnged  with  him.    I  think  that  this  baltlo  was  the  most 
ohstirmte  that  was  ever  fought  between  barbarians.    And  I 
am  informed  that  it  took  place  in  the  following  manner :  it  is 
related,  that,  first  of  all,  they  stood  at  a  distance  and  used  their 
bowsi  and  that  afterwards,  when  they  had  emptied  their 
quivers,  they  engaged  in  dose  fight  with  their  swords  and 
spears,  and  that  thus  they  continued  fighting  for  a  long  time, 
and  neither  were  willing  to  give  way ;  but  at  length  the  Massa* 
getcB  got  the  better,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Persian  army 
was  cut  in  pieces  en  the  spot,  and  Cyrus  himself  Ulled,  after 
he  had  reigned  twenty-nine  years.    But  Tomyris,  having 
filled  a  skin  with  human  blood,  sought  for  the  body  of  Cyrus 
among  the  slain  of  the  Persians,  and  having  found  it,  thrust 
the  head  into  the  skin,  and  insulting  the  dead  body,  ?aid  : 
"  Thou  hast  indeed  ruined  me,  though  alive  and  victorious  in 
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tnitle^  rinee  them  hast  taken  my  mm  by  stnitagem ;  bat  I  will 
now  glut  thee  with  blood,  as  I  threatened.*'  Of  the  many 
tooonnts  giTen  of  the  end  of  Cjtub^  this  appears  to  me  most 

"Worthy  of  credit 

215.  The  MassagetoB  resemble  the  Scythians  in  their  dress 
and  mode  of  living  ;  they  have  both  horse  and  foot  ;  inr  they 
liave  some  of  each  ;  and  how-men,  and  javelin-men,  wliu  are 
accustomed  to  carry  battle-axes  :  they  u>e  gold  and  brubs  ior 
every  tliinLT  ;  for  in  wlmttiver  concerns  spear?,  and  arrow- 
p' iiits  and  hattle-axe<«,  they  use  brass  ;  but  for  the  head,  and 
I*  It^.  and  shoiiliier-pieces,  they  are  ornamented  with  jrold. 
la  like  manner  with  regard  to  the  chests  of  horses,  they  put 
00  breastplates  of  brass  ;  but  the  bridle-bit  and  cheek-pieces 
are  ornamented  with  gold*  They  make  no  use  of  silver  or 
iron,  for  DeiUier  of  those  metals  are  found  in  their  eountryy 
but  they  have  brass  and  gold  in  abundance.  216.  Their 
mannen  are  as  follows :  each  man  marries  a  wife,  but  they 
use  the  women  promisenooshr ;  for  what  the  Grecians  say  the 
S^thians  do^  is  a  mistake,  ror  they  do  it  not,  but  the  Mas- 
sagetce ;  for  when  a  Massagetan  desires  to  have  the  company 
sf  a  woman  he  bangs  up  his  quiver  in  fr<mt  of  her  chariot,  and 
h$B  intereourse  witli  her  without  shame.  No  particular  term 
of  life  is  prescribed  to  them  ;  but  when  a  man  has  attained 
a  crreat  age,  all  his  kinsmen  meet,  and  sacrifice  him,  together 
witli  cattle  of  several  kinds  ;  and  when  they  have  boiled  the 
flesh,  they  feast  on  it.  This  death  they  account  the  most 
happy  ;  but  they  do  not  eat  the  bodies  of  those  who  di<j  (>i'  dis- 
ease ;  but  bury  them  in  the  earth,  and  think  it  a  great  mis- 
fortune that  they  did  not  reach  the  age  to  be  sacrificed.  They 
sow  nothing,  but  live  on  cattle  and  fish,  which  the  river 
ArazieB  yields  in  abundance^  and  they  are  drinkers  of  milk* 
They  worsliip  the  snn  only  of  all  the  gods,  and  sacrifice 
horses  to  him  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  of  this  custom  i  they 
think  it  right  to  offer  the  swiftest  of  all  animals  to  the 
cwiQest  of  ^  the  gods. 
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After  the  death  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses  succeeded  to  the  king- 
dom :  he  was  son  of  Cyrus,  and  Cassaadane  the  daughter  of 
Pharnaspes ;  who  having  died  some  time  before,  Cyrus  both 
deeply  mourned  for  her  himself 9  and  commanded  all  his  Bubjects 
to  mourn.  Cambyses  then,  being  son  of  this  lady  and  Cyrosi 
considerod  the  lonians  and  .^Hans  as  his  hereditary  slaves  s 
when^  therefore,  he  made  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  betook 
with  him  others  of  his  suljects^  and  also  &me  of  the  Greeks 
over  whom  he  bore  rule. 

2.  The  Egyptians,  before  the  reign  of  Psammiticluis,  con- 
sidered themselves  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  mankind.  But 
after  Psammitiehii-,  having  come  to  the  throne,  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  \n  Ih)  were  the  most  ancient,  from  that  time  they 
consider  the  Phrygians  to  have  been  before  them,  nnd  them- 
selves before  all  others.  Now,  when  Psamraiticlms  was 
unable,  by  inquiry,  to  discover  any  solution  of  this  question, 
who  were  the  most  ancient  of  men,  he  devised  the  following 
expedient.  He  gave  two  new-bom  children  of  poor  parents 
to  a  shepherd,  to  be  brought  up  among  his  flocks  in  the  ibl** 
lowing  manner :  he  gave  strict  orders  that  no  one  should  otter 
a  word  in  thsur  presence,  that  they  should  lie  in  a  solitary 
room  by  themselves,  and  that  he  should  bring  goats  to  them 
at  certain  times,  and  that  when  he  had  satisfied  them  with 
milk  he  should  attend  to  his  other  employments.  Fteonmiti- 
chus  contrived  and  ordered  this,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
what  word  the  children  would  first  articulate,  after  they  had 
sriven  over  their  insignificant  mewlings ;  and  such  accordinuly 
wa3  the  result.  For  when  the  shepherd  had  pursued  tlii.- 
plan  for  the  space  of  two  years,  one  day  as  he  opened  the  duor 
and  went  in,  both  the  children  iaUing  upon  him,  and  holding 
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OQtHieir  b«nd%  cried  ^^Beooe."  The  shepherd,  when  he  fint 
heerd  it,  add  nothing ;  but  when  this  same  word  was  eon- 
itantty  sepealed  ta  Urn  wbeneTer  he  went  and  tended  the 
diildnn,  he  at  length  acquainted  his  master,  and  hj  his  corn- 
man  d  brought  the  children  into  his  presence.  When  Psam- 
mitichus  heard  the  same,  he  inquired  what  people  call  any  thing 
hy  tlic  name  of  "Becos  and  on  inquiry  he  discovered  that 
the  PhrTg"ians  call  bi  eud  hy  that  name.  Thus  the  Egvptiaiis, 
convinced  by  the  above  experiment,  allowed  that  the  Phrygi- 
ans were  more  tincient  tlian  themselves.  8.  This  relation  T 
had  trom  the  priests  of  \"ul<'an  at  Memphis.  But  the  Greeks 
tell  many  other  foolish  things,  and  moreover  that  Psammiti- 
chns,  having  had  the  tongues  of  some  women  cut  out,  then  had 
the  children  brought  up  by  these  women.  Such  is  the  ac* 
count  they  gave  of  the  nurtore  of  the  children.  I  heard 
other  things  also  at  Memphis  in  conTcrsation  with  the  priests 
of  Ynlcan.  And  on  thisyeiy  acconnt  I  went  also  to  Thebes, 
and  to  Heliopolisi  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  would 
agree  with  the  aocoonts  given  at  Memphis  $  for  the  Hdiopoli- 
tans  are  esteemed  the  most  learned  in  histcfryof  aU  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  parts  of  the  narration  that  I  heard  concerning  di- 
vine things,  I  am  not  willing  to  relate,  except  only  their 
names  ;  and  with  these  I  suppose  all  men  are  equally  well  ac- 
quaiuted  :  but  what  more  1  shall  relate  of  these  matters,  I 
shall  relate  from  a  neee^sity  to  keep  up  the  thread  oi  my  story. 

4.  Hut  as  concerns  liunian  ati'airs,  they  agree  with  one  another 
in  the  following  account :  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  to 
discover  the  year,  which  they  divided  into  twelve  parts ;  and 
they  say  that  they  made  this  discovery  from  the  stars :  and  so 
£ur,  1  think,  the^  act  more  wisely  than  the  Grecians,  in  that 
the  Grmcians  insert  an  intercalary  month  erery  third  year,  on 
account  of  the  seasons;  whereaa  the  E^gyptians,  reckoning 
tirdTO  months  of  thirty  days  each,  add  five  days  each  year 
abore  that  nomber,  and  so  with  than  the  drde  of  the  seasons 
eomea  loond  to  the  same  point.  They  say  also,  that  the 
Egyptians  were  the  first  who  introduced  the  names  of  the 
twelve  gods,  and  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  those  names  from 
them;  that  they  were  tlie  tirst  to  assign  altars,  images,  and 
taooples  to  the  gods,  and  to  carve  the  iigures  of  animals  on  stone ; 
and  most  oi"  tliese  tilings  they  proved  were  so  in  fact.  They 
added,  that  Menes  was  the  iirst  mortal  who  reigned  over 
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Egypt,  and  that  in  his  time  all  Xgypt,  except  the  district  of 
Theb^  was  a  morassi  and  that  no  part  of  the  land  that  now 
exists  below  Lake  Morris  was  then  above  water :  to  this  place 

from  the  sea  is  a  seven  days*  passage  up  the  river.  5.  And 
they  seemed  to  me  to  give  a  ^^ood  account  ot'  this  re«iiou.  For 
it  is  evident  to  a  man  of  couuiioii  understanding,  wiio  has  not 
heard  it  before,  but  sees  it,  that  the  part  of  Ejjypt  which  the 
Grreeks  frequent  with  their  shipifin^^,  is  land  actjuired  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  a  i?ift  from  tiie  nver ;  and  the  jjarts  above  tiiig 
lake,  during  a  tiiree  days'  passage,  of  which,  however,  they 
said  nothing,  are  of  the  same  description.  For  the  nature  of 
the  soil  of  Egypt  is  of  this  kind ;  when  you  are  first  sailing  to 
it,  and  are  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  sail  from  land,  if  you  cast 
the  lead  yon  will  bring  up  niad»  and  will  find  yourself  in  eleven 
fiithoms  water :  this  so  far  shows  that  there  is  an  alluvial  depoait. 

6.  The  length  of  Egypt  abng  the  seaHSoast  is  sixfy  Bchoeni^ 
according  as  we  reckon  it  to  extend  ihmi  the  Plinthinetic  bay  to 
Lake  Serbonis^  near  which  Mount  CasittS  stretches :  from  this 
point  then  the  length  is  rizty  schceni.  Now,  all  men  who  are 
short  of  land  measure  their  territory  by  fathoms ;  but  those  who 
are  less  short  oi  land,  by  stades  ;  and  those  who  have  much,  by 
parasangs ;  and  such  have  a  very  great  extent,  by  schopiii. 
Now,  a  parasang  is  equal  to  thirty  stades,  and  each  schcenus, 
which  is  an  Egyptian  m<  asure,  is  equal  to  sixty  stades.  So  the 
wiiole  coast  of  Eprypt  is  Ihn  e  thnusand  <ix  hundred  strides  in 
length.  7.  From  thnu  e,  as  I'ur  as  iieliopolis,  inland,  Egypt 
is  wide,  being  all  Hat,  without  water,  and  a  swamp.  The  dis- 
tance to  Heliopolis^  as  one  goes  up  from  the  sea,  is  about  equal 
in  length  to  the  road  from  Athens,  that  is  to  saf/,  from  the 
altar  of  the  twelve  godsy  to  Pisa  and  the  temple  of  Olympian 
Jupiter,  For  whoever  will  compare  these  roads  will  find,  by 
computation,  that  the  difference  between  them  is  but  little^ 
not  exceeding  fifteen  stades,  for  the  road  from  Athens  to  Pisa 
is  only  fifteen  stades  short  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
stades ;  but  the  road  from  the  sea  to  Hdiopolis  amounts  to 
just  that  number.  8.  From  Heliopolts  upwards  Egypt  is 
narrow,  for  on  one  side  the  mountain  oi"  Arabia  extends  from 
north  to  south  and  south-west,  stretching  up  continuously  to 
that  which  is  called  the  Red  Sea.  In  this  nionutaiu  are  the 
btone  quarries  which  were  cut  fur  the  pyraii)ids  at  Memphis ; 
here,  theu,  the  mguntain,  deviatingi  turna  to  the  parts  above 
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nifl&tioiied.  Bat  where  its  length  is  the  grettes^  I  have 
bend  that  it  is  a  twa  moDths'jooniejfiroiii  east  to  west;  and 
tiiat  eastwaid  its  eonfines  produee  frankincense.  On  that  side 
of  £g>'pt  whieh  borders  upon  Libya  extends  another  rocky 
monntain,  and  covered  with  sand,  on  which  the  pyramids  stand ; 
and  iliis  stretches  in  the  same  direction  as  that  part  of  the 
Arabian  mountain  that  runs  southwaid.  So  tliat  IVoin  Ileli- 
opoHs,  the  territory  which  belongs  to  Eerypt  is  not  very  ex- 
I-  ri-ive  ;  but  I'ur  tour  days'  sail  up  the  river  it  is  very  narrow. 
Between  tlie  mountains  before  mentioruMl  the  land  is  level,  and 
in  the  narrowest  part  appeared  to  me  to  l)e  not  more  than  two 
hundred  stades  in  breadth,  from  the  Arabian  mountain  to  that 
called  the  Libyan ;  but  aboTe  this  Egypt  again  becomes  wide. 
Such  then  is  the  character  of  this  country.  9.  From  He- 
liopolis  to  Tiiebes  is  a  yoyage  op  of  nine  days ;  the  length  of 
thb  jonrn^  is  in  stades  foor  thousand  eight  hondred  and 
sbtjTy  whidi  amoont  to  eighty-one  schcsni.  Now,  if  we  com* 
pote  these  stades  together,  the  coast  of  E!gypty  as  I  before 
explaiiiedy  contains  in  length  three  thousand  and  six  hundred 
stades:  how  far  it  is  from  the  sea  inland  as  far  as  Thebes^  I 
win  next  show,  namely,  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty 
stades  ;  and  from  Thebes  to  the  city  called  Elephantine,  one 
liiuu^and  eight  hundred  stades. 

10.  The  greater  part  of  all  this  country,  as  the  priests  in- 
ioniu  d  me,  and  as  appeared  to  me  also  to  be  the  case,  has  been 
acquir  ed  by  the  Egyptians.  For  the  space  between  the  above- 
mentioned  liKAin tains,  that  are  situate  beyond  the  city  of 
Mempbi?,  scrni  to  me  U)  liave  been  formerly  a  bay  of  the  sea; 
as  is  the  case  also  with  the  parts  about  Ilium,  Teuthrania, 
EphesnSy  and  the  plain  of  the  J^Iseandery  if  I  may  be  per- 
Butted  to  compare  small  things  with  great ;  for  of  the  rivers 
that  have  thrown  up  the  soil  that  forms  these  countries,  not 
one  esa  justly  be  brought  into  comparison,  as  to  siie^  with 
any  one  of  ths  Ave  months  of  the  Nile.  But  there  are  other 
rrrera  not  equal  in  sise  to  the  Nile,  which  haye  wrought  great 
works ;  of  these  I  could  mention  the  names,  and  amongst  them 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Achdons,  which,  flow* 
iii^^  through  Acarnania,  and  falling  into  the  sea,  has  already 
convt-i  ted  one-half  of  the  Echinades  islands  into  continent. 
11.  There  is  also  in  tin*  Arabian  territory,  not  lar  irom 
Egypt,  branching  from  the  lied  Sea,  a  bay  of  the  sea,  of  the 
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length  and  width  I  shall  here  deicribe :  the  length  of  the 
voyage,  beginning  from  the  inneraoet  part  of  this  baj  to  the 
broad  sea,  occupies  forty  days  for  a  vessel  with  oars ;  and  the 

width,  where  the  bay  is  widest,  half  a  day's  passa£re :  and  in 
it  an  ebb  and  flow  takes  place  daily;  and  1  am  of  opinion 
that  Egypt  was  formerly  a  similar  bay ;  this  stretching  fron^ 
the  Northern  Sea  towards  Ethiopia ;  and  the  Arabian  Bay, 
which  I  am  d(  s(  ribinir,  from  the  south  towards  ^yr'm  ;  and  that 
they  almost  perforated  their  recesses  so  as  tu  hum  t  eacli  other, 
overlapping  *  to  some  small  extent.  Now,  if  the  Nile  were  to 
turn  its  stream  into  this  Arabian  gnl^  what  could  hinder  it 
from  being  filled  with  soil  by  the  river  within  twenty  thousand 
years?  for  mj  part,  I  think  it  would  be  filled  within  ten 
thousand.  How  then,  in  the  time  that  has  elapsed  before  I 
was  bom,  might  not  even  a  much  greater  bay  than  this 
have  been  filled  up  bj  such  a  great  and  poworfnl  river? 
12.  I  therefore  botfi  give  credit  to  those  who  relate  these 
things  concerning  E^[ypt»  and  am  myself  persuaded  of  their 
troth,  when  I  see  that  Egypt  projects  bejrond  the  adjoin- 
ing land;  tliat  shells  are  found  on  the  mountains;  that  a 
saline  humour  i'urms  un  the  surface  so  as  even  to  corrode  the 
pyramids;  and  that  this  mountain  which  is  above  Memphis  is 
the  only  one  in  Egy])t  that  al>ounds  in  sand :  add  to  which, 
that  Eg}'pt,  in  its  soil,  is  neither  like  Arabia  or  its  con  lines, 
nor  Libyji,  nor  Syria,  (Syrians  occupy  the  sea-coast  of  Arabia,) 
but  is  black  and  crumbling,  as  if  it  were  mud  and  alluvial  de- 
posit, brought  down  by  the  river  firom  Ethiopia  i  whereas  we 
know  that  the  earth  of  Libya  is  reddish,  and  somewhat  more 
snndy ;  and  that  of  Arabia  and  Syria  is  more  dajey  and  flinty* 
13.  The  priests  told  me  this  also^  as  a  great  proof  of  what 
they  related  concerning  this  coantry,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Moeris,  when  the  river  rose  at  least  eight  cubits^  it  irrigated  aH 
Egypt  below  Memphis;  and  yet  Mceris  had  not  been  nine 
hundred  years  dead  when  I  received  this  information.  Bat 
now,  unless  the  river  rises  sixteen  cubits,  or  fifteen  at  least,  it 
does  not  overflow  the  country.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore, 
that  if  the  soil  continues  to  grow  in  height,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, and  to  contribute  in  like  manner  towards  its  increase, 

*  I  have  adopted  the  meaaiiig  givea  to  vufiahX^wtmn  by  Liddett 
and  Scott,  instead  of  the  usual  inter]^tatio&,  that "  the  two  bays  were 
but  Utile  dUtant  from  each  other." 
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those  Egyptians  bdow  Luke  Moeris,  who  inhabit  other  districts 
and  that  which  is  called  Delta,  must,  by  reason  of  the  Nile  not 
overflowing  their  land,  for  ever  suffer  the  same  calamity  wliioh 
they  used  to  say  the  Greeks  would  suffer  from.  Fur  huviiifr 
heard  that  all  the  lands  ul  Greece  were  watered  by  rain,  and 
DOt  by  rivei-?i,  as  their  own  was,  they  said  that  thr  Grecians 
tit  «ome  time  or  other  would  be  disappointed  in  their  G;reat 
exp(M  t;itionf5,  and  sutler  miserably  from  iUinine;"  meaning, 
that  if  the  deity  should  not  vouchsafe  rain  to  them,  but  visit 
them  with  a  long  drought)  the  Greeks  must  perish  by  famine, 
iiiioe  tbey  had  no  other  resoaroe  for  water,  exc^t  from  J upiter 
oq1j»"  14.  And  the  Ei^yptuuis  are  right  in  saying  this  to  the 
Greeks ;  but  bow  let  me  state  how  the  matter  stands  with  the 


m 

m 

HanphiB  (for  this  it  is  that  inereases)  should  cimtinue  to  in- 
crease io  height  in  the  same  proportUHi  as  it  has  in  time  past, 
what  else  will  happen  but  that  the  Egyptians  who  inhabit  this 
part  will  starve,  if  thdr  land  shall  neither  be  watered  by 

rain,  nor  the  river  be  able  to  inundate  the  fields  ?  Now  indeed 
tLc}' gaLliur  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth  with  le^^i  labuur  than  any 
other  people,  and  than  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians,  for  they  have 
not  the  toil  ut  breaking  up  the  furrows  with  the  plough,  nor 
of  hoeing,  nor  of  any  oUht  work  which  all  other  men  must 
labour  at  to  obtain  a  erop  of  corn  ;  but  when  the  river  has 
come  of  its  own  acconl  mid  irrijjated  their  fields,  and  hnvincr 
irrigated  them  has  subsided,  then  eaeli  man  sows  his  own  land 
and  turns  swine  into  it ;  and  when  the  seed  has  been  trodden 
in  by  the  swine,  he  afterwards  wtuts  for  harvest-time:  then 
having  trod  out  the  com  with  his  swine,  he  gathers  it  in. 

15*  But  if  we  should  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  louians  re« 
metiiig  £gypt,  who  say  that  the  Delta  alone  is  properly 
^^ypt,  stating  that  its  sea-ooast  extends  from  what  is  called 
the  tower  of  Perseus  to  the  Tarichisa  of  Pdnsium,  forty 
sdHBoi  in  length ;  and  who  say  that  from  the  sea  inhmd  it 
stretches  to  the  city  of  Cercasorus,  where  the  Nile  divides, 
and  flows  towards  Pelasium  and  Cano])us ;  and  who  attribute 
the  rest  of  Egypt,  partly  to  Libya,  and  partly  to  Arabia, — if 
we  adopted  this  account,  we  should  show  tliat  the  Egyptians 
ha<i  not  formerly  any  country  of  tlicir  own ;  for  the  Delta,  as 
tiie  E^fvptians  themselves  acknowledge,  and  as  I  think,  is 
aiiavial,  and  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  has  lately  come  to 
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light.  If  then  they  formerly  had  no  country,  how  foolish  ihej 
were  to  think  themselves  the  most  ancient  of  all  people !  nor 
was  there  any  use  in  their  having  recourse  to  the  experiment 
of  the  childi'en,  to  ascertain  what  langua^^e  tliey  would  first 
speak.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the 
Egyptians  commenced  their  existence  with  the  country  which 
the  lonians  call  Delta  ;  hut  that  they  always  were»  smoe  men 
have  been  ;  and  that  as  the  soil  gradually  increMedy  manjr  of 
them  remained  in  their  former  habitatioiifl,  and  many  eame 
lower  down.  For»  anciently,  Thebes  was  called  Egypt,  and 
is  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  stades  in  circum- 
ference. 16.  V,  therefore,  I  j  udge  correctly  of  these  things,  the 
lonians  are  mistaken  with  respect  to  ^ypt;  but  if  their 
opinion  is  correct,  then  I  will  show  that  neither  the  Greeks 
nor  the  lonians  themselves  know  how  to  reckon,  when  they 
.-say,  that  the  whole  earth  consists  of  tliree  divisions,  Europe^ 
Asia,  and  Libya  ;  for  they  ouglit  to  add  a  I'ourtli,  the  Delta  of 
E;?ypt,  if  it  be  not  a  part  either  of  Asia  or  oi  Libya.  For,  by 
tliis  account,  the  Nile  does  not  separate  Asia  from  T^ibya,  but 
is  diviiled  at  the  point  of  Delta,  so  that  it  mnst  be  between 
Asia  and  Libya.  But  I  will  dismiss  the  opinion  of  the 
lonians,  and  proceed  to  give  ray  own  account  of  the  matter. 
17.  I  consider  that  the  whole  country  inhabited  by  Egyptians 
is  Egypt,  as  that  inhabited  by  Ciiicians  is  Cilicia,  and  that  hj 
Assyrians,  Assyria.  And,  strictly  speaking,  I  know  of  no 
other  boundary  to  Asia  and  Libya,  except  the  frontier  of 
Egypt*  But  if  we  follow  the  opinion  received  by  the  Ghreeks, 
we  shall  suppose  that  all  Egypt,  beginning  from  the  cata- 
racts and  the  city  of  Elephantine,  is  divid^  into  two  parts, 
and  partakes  of  both  names ;  and  that  one  part  belongs  to 
Lib3ra,  and  the  other  to  Asia.  For  the  Nile,  beginning  from  the 
cataracts,  flows  to  the  sea,  dividing  Egypt  in  the  middle.  Now, 
as  far  as  the  city  of  Ccrcasorus,  the  Nile  flows  in  one  stream  ; 
but  from  that  point  it  is  divided  into  three  channels  :  and  that 
which  runs  eastward  is  called  the  Pehisiac  mouth  ;  another 
of  the  channels  bends  we-tward,  and  is  called  tlip  Canopic 
month  :  but  tli<^  direct  channel  of  the  Nile  is  the  followinrr  • 
descending  from  above,  it  comes  to  the  point  of  the  Delta, 
and  after  this  it  divides  the  Delta  in  the  middle,  and  die* 
charges  itself  into  the  sea,  supplying  by  this  channel,  not  by 
any  means  the  least  quantity  of  water,  nor  that  the  least  re- 
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aowned ;  this  is  called  tha  Sebennytic  montli*  There  are 
•IsD  two  other  moathSy  that  direrge  from  the  Sebennytie  and 
Bow  into  the  sea;  to  these  the  foUowiog  names  are  giren^  to 
one  tha  Saittc^  to  the  other  the  Mendesian  montL  The 
Bolhitine  and  Bneolie  months  tace  not  natnraly  hot  artillciaL 
18.  My  opinion  that  Egypt  "is  of  the  extent  I  have  above  de- 
clared it  to  be,  is  confirm^  by  an  oracle  delivered  at  Ammon. 
which  I  heard  after  I  had  formed  my  own  opinion  respecting 
Egj-pt.  For  the  people  who  inhabit  tlie  cities  of  Marea  and 
Apis,  in  the  part  of  Eprypt  bordering  on  Lib}  :i,  deeminp^ 
thoiiiseives  Libyans  and  not  Egyptian?,  and  being  discontented 
with  the  institutions  rciiiirdlnp'  victims,  were  de^'iroui  not  to 
be  restricted  trom  the  use  of  cow's  ilesh,  and  therelbre  sent  to 
Ammon^  saying,  'Hhat  they  had  no  relation  to  the  Egyptians, 
beonae  they  lived  out  of  Delta,  and  did  not  speak  the  same 
kngnage  with  them ;  aod  desired  to  be  allowed  to  eat  all 
nmnerof  fiwd."  llie  god,  howerer,  did  not  permit  them  to 
4o  80b  saying,  *^that  all  the  oonntry  which  the  Nile  irrigated 
was  Egypt,  and  that  all  those  were  Egyptiana  who  dweU  be- 
low the  city  XHephantine^  and  drink  of  that  river*  Such 
was  tha  answer  given  them*  19*  But  the  Nile,  when  full, 
iBQiidales  not  only  Delta,  but  also  part  of  the  oonntry  said  to 
belong  to  Libya  and  Araibia,  to  the  extent  of  about  two  days' 
journey  on  either  side,  more  or  less. 

liespecting  the  nature  of  this  river,  I  was  unable  to  gain 
anv  information,  either  from  the  priests  or  any  one  else.  I 
wa»  very  tlesirous,  bowevcr,  of  learning  from  them  why  the 
Nile,  besrinnin<]r  at  the  summer  solstice,  fills  and  overflows  ibr 
a  hundre'l  flays  ;  and  when  it  has  nearly  completed  this  num- 
ber  of  days,  talis  short  in  its  stream,  and  retires  ;  so  that  it 
eontinoes  low  all  the  winter,  until  the  return  of  the  summer 
tolstice.  Of  these  particulars  I  could  get  no  information  from 
the  Eigyptians,  thoogh  I  inquired  whether  this  river  have 
wj  peculiar  qnality  that  makes  it  differ  in  nature  from  other 
rivers.  Being  anxious,  then,  of  knowing  what  was  said  about 
tins  matter,  I  made  inqoiries,  and  also  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  tUa  is  the  only  one  of  all  rivers  thai  does  not  send  forth 
bcesses  from  its  snr&ee.  20.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the 
Greek*,  wishing  to  be  distingnished  for  thdr  wisdom,  have 
aUcaiptcd  to  account  for  these  inundations  in  three  different 
ways :  two  ui  theoc:  ways  are  bcarcely  worth  meutioning,  ex- 
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cept  tint  I  wish  to  shoir  wiuit  they  are*  Que  of  them  mjB 
that  the  Eteaiaa  wiads  are  the  cause  of  the  eweUing  of  the 

river,  by  preventing  the  Nile  from  discharging  itsdf  into  the 
sea.    But  iiequently  the  Etesian  winds  have  not  blown,  yet 
the  Nile  produces  the  same  effects  ;  besides,  if  the  Etesian 
winds  were  the  cause,  all  other  rivers  that  liuw  oppuaite  to 
the  sftiiic  winds,  must  of  necessity  be  equally  aflTeeted  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Nile  ;  and  even  so  much  the  luure.  as 
thej  are  less  and  have  weaker  currents  :  yet  there  are  many 
riyers  in  Syria,  and  many  in  Libya,  which  are  not  all  affected 
as  the  Nile  ia.   21.  The  second  opinion  shows  still  mora 
ignorance  than  the  fonner,  but,  if  I  may  so  si^,  is  more  mar- 
yeiloiia.   It  says  that  the  Nile^  flowing  from  the  ocean,  pro- 
duces this  eftet ;  and  that  the  ocean  flows  all  round  the  euth. 
*  22.  The  third  way  of  resdlTing  this  diffieolty  is  by  far  the 
most  Bpeeious,  but  most  nntme.   For  by  saying  that  the  Nile 
Hows  from  melted  snow,  it  says  nothing,  for  this  river  flows 
from  Libya  through  the  middle  of  Ethio|)ia  and  discharges 
itself  into  Egypt ;  how  therefore,  since  it  runs  iVom  a  very- 
hot  to  a  colder  region,  can  it  fl<nv  Ironi  snow  ?  Many  reasons 
will  readily  occur  to  men  of  good  understand in^',  to  show  tlie 
improbability  of  its  lowing  from  snow.    The  first  and  chief 
proof  is  derived  from  the  winds,  which  blow  hot  from 
those  regions :  the  seoond  is,  that  the  country,  destitute  of 
rain,  is  ahrays  free  from  ice ;  but  after  snow  has  £dleD,  it 
most  of  necessity  rain  within  five  days ;  so  that  if  snow  fell» 
it  would  also  rain  in  these  regions..   Li  the  third  places  the 
inhabitants  become  Uack  from  the  ezeessive  heat;  kitea  and 
swallows  eontinne  tiiere  all  the  year ;  and  the  cranes,  to  avoid 
the  cold  of  Scythia,  migrate  to  these  parts  as  winter  quarters  : 
if  then  ever  su  little  snow  fell  in  this  country  tlirou^'h  which  the 
Nile  flows,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  source,  none  oi'  these 
things  would  happen,  as  necessity  proves.    23.  But  the  per- 
son ^vho  speaks  ai>out  the  ocean,  since  he  has  referred  his  ac- 
count to  some  obscure  table,  produces  no  conviction  at  all ; 
for  I  do  not  know  any  river  called  the  Ocean  ;  but  suppose 
that  Homer,  or  some  other  ancient  poet,  having  invented  the 
name,  introduced  it  into  poetry. 

24.  Yet  if,  afrer  I  have  ibond  fault  with  the  opiniona  ad* 
vanced  oAm^  it  becomes  me  to  dedare  my  own  concern*' 
ing  so  obscmre  a  question,  I  will  describe  what^  in  my  opinioo^ 
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causes  the  Nile  to  overflow  in  sumiiitr.  During  the  winter 
season,  the  sun,  being  driven  by  storms  I'rora  his  former  course, 
retired  to  the  upper  parts  of  Libja:  this  in  few  words  com* 
prebends  the  whde  matter ;  for  it  is  natural  that  that  country 
which  this  god  is  nearest  to,  and  over  which  he  is,  should  ba 
most  in  want  of  water,  and  that  the  native  river  streams 
should  be  dried  up.  25.  But  ta  explain  my  meaningmore  at 
lengthy  the  case  is  this :  the  son  passing  over  the  upper  parts 
of  Libya,  prodaces  the  foUowing  effect;  as  the  air  in  these  re- 
18  always  serene^  and  the  soil  always  hot,  since  there  are 
BO  cold  winds  pasdng  over,  he  produces  jost  the  same 
elfect,  as  he  usually  does  in  the  summer,  when  passing  through 
the  middle  of  the  firmament ;  tor  ho  attracts  the  water  to  him- 
self, and  having  so  attraeteMl  it,  thruws  it  baek  upon  the  higher 
regions  ;  there  the  winds,  taking  it  up  anil  dispersing  it,  melt 
it:  and  tiierelitre,  with  ^^uod  reusfMi,  the  winda  that  blow  from 
thi^  I'uiintry,  from  the  soutli  and  suutii-west,  are  by  i'nv  the  most 
rainy  of  all.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  sun  on  each, 
occasion  Ui^harges  the  annual  supply  of  water  i'rom  the  !Niie, 
hot  that  some  remains  about  him.  When,  however,  the  winter 
grows  mild^  the  sun  returns  again  to  the  middle  of  the  hea^ 
vens^  and  from  that  time  attracts  water  equally  irom  all  rivers* 
Up  to  this  time  those  other  rivers^  having  moch  ram-water 
mized  with  them,  flow  with  full  streems:  bat  as  the  conn* 
trj  has  been  watered  by  showers  and  torn  ap  by  torrents, 
when  the  showers  fail  theni»and  they  are  atkradedin  snmmer 
bf  the  am,  they  become  weak,  but  the  Nile,  being  destkote 
of  rain,  and  attracted  by  the  sun,  is  the  only  river  that  with 
iiood  reason  flows  much  weaker,  than  usual  at  this  time, 
ili-in  in  summer ;  i'ov  in  summer  it  is  attracted  equally  with 
aii  other  waters,  but  in  winter  it  alone  is  hard  jiressed.  Thus 
I  consider  that  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  these  things.  26.  The 
same  cause  in  my  opinion  occasions  also  the  dryness  of  the 
air  in  the»e  parts,  the  sun  scorchin<?  every  thing  in  his  passage ; 
in  consequence  of  this,  heat  always  prevails  in  the  upper 
parts  of  Libya.  But  if  the  order  of  the  seasons  were  changed, 
and  tliat  part  of  the  heaven  where  the  north  and  winter  are 
now  placed  coold  be  made  the  position  of  the  south  and  mid- 
day,  and  the  north  were  transferred  to  the  south,  if  such  a 
change  were  niade»  the  son,  driven  from  the  middle  of  the  fir* 
by  tfie  winter  and  the  north  wind,  would  go  to  the 
upper  parts  of  Europe^  as  he  now  does  through  those  of  Libya ; 
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and  I  suppose  he  would  prodooe  in  bb  passage  the  same  effects 
on  the  later,  which  he  now  does  on  the  Nile.  27*  Then  with 
regard  to  the  reeson  why  no  breeies  blow  from  the  Nile;  my 
opinion  ia^  that  it  is  yerj  improbable  they  ^onld  bbw  ftom 
hot  countries,  fbr  they  generally  blow  from  some  cold  one. 

28.  But  I  leave  these  things  as  they  are,  and  as  they  were 
ut  the  beginning.    With  respect  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  no 
man  of  all  the  Egyptians,  Libyans,  or  Grecians  with  whom  I 
have  conversed,  ever  pretended  to  know  any  thing ;  except 
therf  i:;istrar  of  Minerva's  truLisary  at  Sais  in  E^ypt.    He  indeed 
Beemed  to  be  trifling  with  me,  when  he  siiul  he  knew  pertecily 
well ;  yet  his  account  was  as  foUows  :     That  there  are  two 
mountains  rising  into  a  sharp  peak,  situated  between  the  cHj 
of  Syene  in  Thebais  and  Elephantine ;  the  names  of  thesemoun- 
tains  are,  the  one  Crophi,  the  other  Mophi ;  that  the  sources  of 
the  Nile^  which  are  bottomless^  flow  from  between  these  monn« 
tains ;  uid  lliat  half  of  the  water  flows  over  Egypt,  and  to  the 
north,  the  other  half  over  Ethiopia  and  the  south.  That  the 
fountains  of  the  Nile  are  bottomless,  he  said,  F^ammitichas  king 
of  l^gypt  proved  by  experiment ;  tor  liaving  caused  a  line  to  be 
twisted  many  thousand  fatiiuius  in  len;:th,  he  let  it  (iowii,  but 
could  not  find  a  bottom."   Such  then  was  the  opinion  the  regid- 
trar  gave,  if  indeed  he  spoke  the  real  truth  ;  proving,  in  my 
opinion,  that  there  are  strong  whirlpools  and  an  eddy  here  ;  so 
that  the  water  beating  against  the  rocks,  a  sounding  line,  when 
let  down,  cannot  reach  the  bottom.  29.  I  was  unable  to  learn 
any  thing  more  from  any  one  else.  But  thus  mneh  I  learnt  by 
carrying  my  researches  as  far  as  possible,  having  gone  and  made 
mj  own  observations  as  far  as  Elephantine^  and  beyond  that 
obtaming  informataon  fran  hearsay.  As  one  ascends  the  river, 
above  the  city  of  Elephantine^  the  country  is  steep ;  here 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  attach  a  rope  on  both  sides  of  a 
boat  as  one  does  with  an  ox  in  a  ph>ngh,  and  so  proceed ;  but 
ii'  the  rope  should  happen  to  break,  the  boat  is  carried  away 
by  the  force  of  the  stream.    This  kind  of  country  lasts  for  a 
four  day."*'  passage,  and  the  Nile  here  winds  as  niuch  as  the 
Mocander.    There  are  twelve  schopni,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
sail  throu;?h  in  this  mnnner ;  and  after  tliat  you  will  come  to 
a  level  plain,  where  the  Nile  Hows  round  an  island ;  its  name 
is  Tachompso.    Ethiopians  inhabit  the  country  immedintely 
•hove  Elephantine^  and  one  half  of  the  ishmd  $  the  other  half 
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is  inhabited  by  Egyptians.  Near  to  this  island  lies  a  vast  lake, 
OD  the  borders  of  which  Ethiopian  nomades  dwell ;  after  sail* 
ing  through  this  lake,  jou  will  oome  to  the  channel  of  the 
KQe,  which  flows  into  it :  then  jam  will  have  to  land  and 
trard  forty  days  by  the  side  of  the  riTer,  for  sharp  rocks  rise 
in  the  IHle,  and  there  are  many  sunken  ones»  through  which 
It  la  not  possible  to  navigate  a  boat:  having  passed  this  coon- 
try  in  the  forty  days^  yon  must  go  on  board  another  boat,  and 
sail  for  twelve  days ;  and  then  you  wiU  arrive  at  a  large  city, 
CktlleJ  Meroe  :  this  city  is  said  to  be  the  capital  of  uU  Ethiopia. 
The  inhabitant**  worship  no  other  gods  than  Jupiter  and  Bac- 
chus ;  hut  these  they  honour  with  great  magnificence  ;  they 
have  also  an  oracle  of  Jupiter  ;  and  they  make  war,  whenever 
that  god  bids  them  by  an  oracular  warning,  and  against  what- 
ever coniitry  he  bids  them.    30.  Sailing  from  thi<?  city,  you 
will  arrive  at  the  country  of  the  Automoli,  in  a  space  ot  time 
equal  to  that  which  you  took  in  coming  from  Elephantine  to 
the  capital  of  the  Ethiopians.    These  Automoli  are  called  by 
the  name  of  Asmak,  which  in  the  language  of  Greece  signi- 
fies, ^  those  that  stand  at  the  left  hand  of  the  king,*"  Tiiese, 
to  the  nnmber  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  of  the 
Egyptfaa  war-tribe^  revolted  to  the  Ethiopians  on  the  foUow- 
ing  ooeasion*   In  the  reign  of  king  Psanunitichus  garrisons 
wera  stationed  at  Elephantine  against  the  Ethiopians,  and 
another  at  tiie  Fdnsian  Daphnts  against  die  Arabians  and 
Syrians,  and  another  at  Marea  against  Libya ;  and  even  in 
my  time  garris<:)n3  of  the  Persians  nre  stationed  in  the  same 
places       they  were  in  th<'  time  of  I'sammitichus,  for  they 
maintain  guards  at  Elephantine  and  Daphnsp.    Now  these 
E<ryptians,  after  they  had  been  on  duty  three  years,  were  not 
relieved  ;  therefore  having  consulted  together,  and  come  to  an 
unanimous  resolution,  they  nil  revolted  from  P??aramitichn?, 
and  went  to  Ethiopia.    Psammitichus,  hearing  of  this,  pur- 
sued them :  and  when  he  overtook  them,  he  entreated  them, 
by  nrnny  argoments,  and  adjured  them  not  to  forsake  the  gods 
ef  their  fkthers,  and  their  ehildren  and  wiFOS.   But  one  of 
tfasm  Is  r^Knted  to  haye  nncorered  his  private  parts,  and  to 
have  said,  '*that  wheresoever  tiiese  were,  there  they  should 
find  bolii  children  and  wives.*  These  men«  when  they  arrived 
at  Ethiopia,  offered  thdr  services  to  the  king  of  the  Ethiofid- 
an%  who  made  them  the  fdlowing  reoompence.   There  were 
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certain  Ethiopians  disaffected  towards  bim  ;  these  he  bade 
tbem  expel,  and  take  poasession  of  their  land :  by  the  settle- 
ment  of  these  men  among  the  Ethiopian^  the  Ethiopians  be- 
came more  civilised,  and  learned  the  manners  of  the  Egyptians* 
31.  Now  for  a  voyage  and  land  jonniej  of  foor  numth% 
the  Nile  is  known,  in  addition  to  the  part  of  the  stream  that 
is  in  Egypt.  For  npon  eomputatioD,  so  many  months  are 
known  to  be  spent  by  a  person  who  travels  firam  Elephantine 
to  the  AatomoU.  Tliis  river  flows  from  the  west  and  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun  ;  but  beyond  this  no  one  is  able  to  speak  with 
certainty,  for  the  rest  of  the  country  is  desert  by  reu^n  of  th^ 
excessive  heat.  32.  But  I  have  heard  the  following  account 
from  certain  Cyrenajans,  who  say  that  they  went  to  the  oracle 
of  Anunou,  ami  liad  u  conversation  witli  Ktearchus  king  of  the 
Aminonians;  and  that,  among  otlier  subjects,  tbey  hapi)ened 
to  discourse  about  tlie  Nile, — that  nobody  knew  its  sources: 
whereupon  Etearciius  said,  that  certain  Nasamonians  once 
came  to  him ;  this  nation  is  Lybian  and  inhabits  the  Syrtis^ 
and  the  country  for  no  great  distance  eastward  (j£  the  Syrtis ; 
and  that  when  these  Nasamonians  arriTed,  and  were  asked  if 
they  conld  give  any  farther  infonnation  touching  the  deserta 
of  Libya,  they  answered,  that  there  were  some  ^^nng  yooths 
amongst  them,  sons  of  powerful  men ;  and  that  they,  having 
reached  man's  estate^  formed  many  other  extravagant  plans, 
and  moreover  chose  five  of  their  number  by  lot  to  explore  the 
deserts  of  Libya,  to  see  if  they  could  make  any  farther  dis- 
covery than  those  who  had  penetrated  the  farthest,  (For  as 
respects  the  parts  oi"  Libya  alont;  tlie  Northern  Sea,  beginning 
from  E<];ypt  to  the  proniuntory  of  Solois,  where  is  the  extrem- 
ity of  Libya,  Libyans  and  vai  ious  nations  of  Libyans  reach  all 
along  it,  except  those  parts  which  are  occupied  by  Grecians 
and  Phoenicians  :  but  as  respects  the  parts  above  the  sea,  and 
those  nations  which  reach  down  to  tlie  sea,  in  the  upper  parts 
Libya  is  infested  by  wild  beasts  ;  and  all  beyond  that  is  sand, 
dreadfully  short  of  water,  and  utterly  desolate. )  Tktjf  ^kHket 
related,  "  that  when  the  young  men  deputed  by  their  com* 
panions  set  out,  well  furnished  with  water  and  provisions, 
they  pass^  first  through  the  inhabited  country ;  and  having 
travmed  this,  they  came  to  the  region  infested  1^  wild  beasts ; 
and  after  this  they  crossed  the  desert,  making  theur  way  to* 
wsrds  the  west ;  and  when  they  had  traversed  much  sandy 
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groimdy  daxing  a  journey  of  many  days,  thejr  at  length  saw 
some  trees  growing  in  a  plain ;  and  that  they  approached  and 
iNfia  to  gather  the  fruit  that  grew  on  the  trees  |  and  while 
they  were  gatheringy  some  diminutive  men,  less  than  men  of 
■iddle  stature^  came  np^  and  lumng  seiied  them  carried  them 
twsjr;  and  that  the  Nasamonisns  did  not  at  all  nnderstand 
tibeir  language,  nor  those  who  carried  them  off  the  language 
of  die  Nasamonisns.  Howeyer^  they  oondneted  tfamn  through 
Tist  morasses,  and  when  they  had  passed  these,  they  came  to 
a  city,  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  were  of  the  same  size  as 
their  conductors,  and  bhvck  in  coluar  :  and  by  the  city  flowed 
a  "Teat  river,  riiiuiiiig  i'rom  the  west  to  the  east,  and  that 
crocodiles  were  seen  in  it."  33.  Thus  far  I  have  set  forth  the 
account  of  Ktearchus  the  Ammonian  ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
a.^  the  Cyrena-iins  assured  me,  "that  he  said  the  NLi^nmonians 
ail  returned  saiie  to  their  own  country,  and  that  the  men  whom 
tbejr  came  to  were  all  neeromancers."  Etearchos  also  conjec- 
tured that  this  riyer,  which  flows  by  their  city,  is  the  Nile  ; 
sod  rssson  so  eyinces :  for  the  Nile  flows  from  Libya,  and  in- 
teneds  it  in  the  middle ;  and  (as  I  coigectttre»  inferriog  things 
snknoim  from  things  known)  it  sets  out  from  a  point  corre- 
Vondhig  with  ihe  Ster.  For  the  Ister,  beginning  from  the 
Ccta^  snd  1^  city  of  PTrene^  divides  Europe  in  its  course : 
bet  tbs  Celts  are  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hereuks»  and  border 
oa  the  territories  of  the  Cynesians,  who  Ue  in  the  extremity 
of  Europe  to  the  westward  ;  and  the  Ister  terminates  by  flow- 
ing through  all  Europe  into  the  Euxine  Sea,  where  a  Milesian 
colony  is  settled  in  Istria.  34.  Now  the  Ister,  as  it  flows 
throuprh  a  well -peopled  country,  is  generally  kiiuwn ;  but  no  oiie 
is  ablt  to  speak  about  tiie  sources  of  the  Nile,  because  Libya, 
throu^'h  whicli  it  flowR,  is  uninhabited  and  desolate.  Respect- 
ing this  stream,  therelbre,  as  far  as  1  was  able  to  reach  by  in- 
qtUTfr,  I  have  already  spoken.  It  however  discharges  itself 
into  Egypt ;  and  Egypt  lies,  as  near  as  may  be,  opposite  to 
the  mountains  of  Cilicia ;  •  from  whence  to  Sinope,  on  the 
Euioe  Sea,  is  a  Ave  days'  journey  in  a  straight  line  to  an 
•dive  man ;  and  Sinope  is  opposite  to  the  Ister»  where  it  dis> 
<:^s«  itself  into  the  sea.  So  I  think  that  the  Nike»  trayersing 
tewhole  of  Libya,  may  be  properly  compared  with  the  Ister, 
Sodi,  then,  is  the  account  that  I  am  able  to  give  respecting 
die  Nile. 
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35.  I  now  proceed  to  give  a  more  particular  eccount  of 
Egjpt;  it  poBBC8»ea  more  wonders  than  any  other  coontry,  and 
exhibits  works  greater  than  can  be  described,  in  comparison 
with  all  other  regions  ;  therefore  more  must  be  said  abont  it« 

The  Egyptians,  besides  huviiig  a  climate  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  a  river  differing  in  its  nature  from  till  other  rivers, 
have  adopted  customs  and  nsa<»e3  in  almost  every  respect  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  mankind.    Amongst  theiu  the  women 
attend  markets  and  traffic,  but  the  men  stay  at  home  and 
weave.  Other  nations,  in  weaving,  tlirow  the  wool  upwards  ; 
the  Egyptiansi  downwards.  The  men  carry  burdens  on  their 
heads ;  the  women,  on  their  shoulders.  The  women  stand  np 
when  th^  make  water,  but  the  men  sit  down.    They  eara 
themselyes  in  their  bouses,  but  eat  out  of  doors ;  alleging  that» 
whatever  is  indecent,  though  necessary,  ought  to  be  dom  in 
priTala ;  but  what  is  not  indecent,  openly.   No  woman  can 
senre  the  office  for  any  god  or  goddess ;  but  men  are  em* 
ployed  for  both  ofUces.    Sons  are  not  compelled  to  support 
their  parents  unless  they  choose,  but  daughters  are  compelled 
to  do  so,  whether  they  choose  or  not.    36.  In  other  countries 
the  priests  of  the  p^oils  wear  long  hair;  in  Egypt  they  have 
it  shaved.     With  utiior  men  it  \^  customary  in  mourning  tor 
the  nearest  relations  to  have  their  heads  shorn ;  the  Egyp- 
tians, on  occasions  of  death,  let  the  hair  grow  both  on  the 
head  and  face,  though  till  then  u^ed  to  shave.    Other  men 
live  apart  from  bef»ts ;  but  the  Egyptians  live  with  them. 
Others  feed  on  wheat  and  barley,  but  it  is  a  rery  great  disgrace 
for  an  Egyptian  to  make  food  of  them  $  but  they  make  bread 
from  spelt,  which  some  call  sea.   They  knead  the  dough  with 
thdr  feet ;  but  mix  clay  and  take  up  dung  with  thdr  hands. 
Other  men  leave  their  private  parts  as  they  are  formed  by 
nature,  except  those  who  have  learnt  otherwise  from  them  ; 
but  the  Egyptians  are  circumcised.    Every  man  wears  two 
garments  ;  the  women,  Init  one.  Other  men  fasten  the  rings 
and  sheets  of  their  sails  outside;  but  the  Eiryptians,  inside. 
The  Grecians  write  and  cipiier,  moving  the  hand  from  left 
to  right ;  but  the  Egyptians,  from  right  to  lefl :  and  doing  so, 
they  say  they  do  it  right -ways,  and  the  Greeks  left- ways. 
They  have  two  sorts  of  letters^  one  of  which  is  called  saered, 
the  other  common. 
37.  They  are  of  all  men  the  most  exceasiTely  attentiYe  to 
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the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  observe  the  following  ceremo- 
nies. They  drink  from  cups  of  brass,  which  they  scour  every 
day ;  nor  is  this  custom  pr;ieti8ed  by  some  and  neglected  by 
others,  but  all  do  it.  They  wear  linen  garments,  constantly 
fn^sh  washed,  and  thpy  pay  particular  attention  to  this.  They 
are  circumeis<  d  tor  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  thinkinj];  it  better 
to  be  clean  than  luindsoine.  The  priests  shri%'c  tlicir  whole 
body  every  third  day,  that  neither  lice  nor  any  other  impurity 
may  be  found  upon  them  when  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
go^  The  priests  wear  finen  only,  and  shoes  of  byblusy  and 
are  not  permitted  to  wear  waj  other  garments^  or  other  shoes. 
Tbej  wash  themselTes  in  cold  water  twice  ewety  day,  and 
twiee  every  night ;  and,  in  a  word,  they  use  a  number  of  ce- 
remonies. On  the  other  hand,  they  enj  oy  no  alight  advantages, 
lor  they  do  not  consame  or  expend  any  of  their  private 
property ;  hot  sacred  food  'is  cooked  for  them,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  beef  and  geese  is  allowed  each  of  them  every  day, 
and  wine  from  the  graj»e  is  given  tLeui  ;  but  they  may  not 
ta^te  of  fish.  Beans  the  Egyptians  do  not  sow  at  all  in  their 
country,  neither  do  they  eat  those  that  hupi>en  to  grow  there, 
nor  ta-'^  them  when  dressed.  Tlie  priests,  indeed,  ahlior  the 
sight  ot  that  pulse,  accounting  it  impure.  The  service  oi"  each 
god  is  performed,  not  by  one,  but  by  many  priests,  of 
whom  one  is  chief  priest ;  and,  when  any  one  of  them  dies,  his 
aon  ie  pot  in  his  place.  38.  The  male  kine  they  deem  sacred 
to  Epaphus,  and  to  that  end  prove  them  in  the  following 
manner.  If  the  examiner  finds  one  black  hair  upon  him,  he 
adtjo^gea  him  to  be  undean ;  and  one  of  the  priests  appointed 
tor  Hub  purpose  makes  this  ezamination,  both  when  the  ani- 
mal is  standing  up  and  lying  down ;  and  he  draws  out  the 
tongue,  to  see  if  it  is  pure  as  to  the  prescribed  marks,  which  I 
shall  mention  in  another  part  of  my  histoi^.  He  idso  looks 
at  the  hairs  of  his  tail,  whether  they  grow  naturally.  If  the 
bejwt  is  found  pure  in  all  these  respects,  he  marks  it  by  roll- 
ing a  piece  of  byblus  round  the  horns,  and  then  havinjj  put  on  it 
some  soalinpr  earth,  he  impresses  it  with  his  signet ;  and  so  they 
drive  hirn  riway.  Any  one  who  sacrifices  one  that  is  unmark- 
ed, is  puni.slied  with  death.  In  this  manner  the  animal  is 
proved.  39.  The  established  mode  of  saoriTice  is  this  :  having 
led  the  victim,  properly  marked,  to  the  altar  where  they  in- 
tend to  sacrifice^  they  kindle  a  fire.    Then  having  poured 
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wioe  upon  the  altar,  near  the  TicUm,  and  haviog  ia^oked 
the  god,  they  kill  it ;  and  after  they  have  killed  it|  thej  cat 
off  the  head  ;  bat  they  flay  the  body  of  the  animal :  then  hav- 
ing pronounced  many  imprecations  on  the  head,  they  who 
have  a  market  and  Grecian  merchants  dwelling  aniungot  them, 
can  V  it  there,  and  having  so  done,  they  usually  sell  it  ;  but 
they  who  have  no  Grecians  amongst  them,  throw  it  into  the 
river:  and  they  pronounce  tlie  loiiuwing  imprecations  on  the 
head  :  "  If  any  evil  is  about  to  bcfal  either  those  thai  now 
sacrifice,  or  Kgypt  in  general,  may  it  be  averted  on  thi^ 
head.*'  With  respect,  then,  to  the  heads  of  beasts  that  are  sa- 
crificedy  and  to  the  making  libations  of  wine,  all  the  Egyptians 
obaerye  the  same  customs  in  all  sacrifices  alike :  and  firom 
this  custom  no  Egyptian  will  taste  of  the  head  of  any  <>t*if«*^ 
40.  But  a  different  mode  of  disembowelling  and  burning  the 
victims  prevails  in  different  sacrificea.  I  proceed  tberafare 
to  speak  of  the  practice  with  regard  to  the  goddess  whomthej 
consider  the  greatest,  and  in  whose  honour  they  celebrate  tte 
most  raagniflciBnt  fesdvaL  When  they  have  flayed  the  bul- 
locks, having  first  off«^  up  prayers,  they  take  out  all  the 
intestines,  and  leave  the  vitals  with  the  fat  in  the  carcass : 
and  they  tlien  rut  off  the  legs  and  the  extrejnity  of  the  hip, 
with  the  >linul(l(  IS  and  neck,  and  having  done  this,  they  fill 
tlie  boily  oi'  the  bullock  with  fine  bread,  honey,  raisins,  tigs, 
frankincense,  myrrh,  and  other  perfumes  ;  and  after  they 
Imve  tilled  it  with  these,  tlioy  burn  it,  pouring  on  it  a  grr^nt 
quantity  of  oil.  7'hey  sacrilicc  alter  they  have  fasted  ;  and 
while  the  sacred  things  are  being  burnt,  they  all  beat  them<- 
selves ;  and  when  they  have  done  beating  themselvea^  they 
spread  a  banquet  of  what  remains  of  the  victims. 

41.  All  the  Egyptians  therefore  sacrifice  the  pure  male 
kine  and  calvea>  hut  they  are  not  allowed  to  sacrifice  the  fe- 
males,  for  they  are  sacred  to  Im ;  for  the  image  of  Iris  is 
made  in  the  form  of  a  woman  with  the  horos  of  a  cow,  as  the 
Orecians  represent  lb ;  and  all  £g3rptians  alike  pay  n  far 
greater  reverence  to  cows  than  to  any  other  cattle.  So  thai 
no  Egyptian  man  or  woman  will  kiss  a  Grrecian  on  the  mouth  ; 
or  uic  tlie  knife,  spit,  or  caldron  of  a  Greek,  or  taste  of  the 
flesh  oi"  a  pure  ox  that  lias  been  divided  by  a  Grecian  knife. 
They  bury  the  kine  that  die  in  the  iollovving  manner  ;  the 
females  they  throw  into  the  river,  and  the  males  they  sever- 
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allj  inter  in  the  solnirlM^  with  one  horn,  or  botb»  appearing 
above  the  ground,  fiv  a  mark.  When  it  is  putrified  and 
tiie  appointed  time  arrives,  a  raft  cornea  to  eaeh  citj  fxom 
the  island  called  Ftosopitis ;  this  island  is  in  the  Delta,  and  is 
nine  schosni  in  cLrcumterence  :  now  in  this  island  Prosopitis 
there  are  several  cities  ;  but  that  from  which  the  rat'ts  come 
to  take  away  the  bones  of  the  oxen,  is  called  Atarbeehid  ;  in 
it  a  temple  of  Venus  has  been  erected.  From  this  city  then 
inany  perriuii^  go  about  to  other  towns ;  and  having  dug  up 
the  bones,  all  carry  them  uu  uy,  and  bury  them  in  one  place  ; 
and  they  bury  all  other  cattle  that  die  in  the  same  way  that 
they  do  the  oxen  ;  for  they  do  not  kill  any  of  them.  42.  All 
those  who  have  a  temple  erected  to  Theban  Jupiter,  or  be* 
long  to  the  Theban  district,  abstain  from  sheep,  and  sacrifice 
goats  only.  For  the  figyptians  do  not  all  worship  the  same 
goda  in  the  same  manner,  except  Isis  and  Osiris,  who,  they 
aaj,  is  Baochns ;  hnt  these  deities  thej  all  worship  in  the 
same  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  frequent  the 
temple  of  Mendea,  and  belong  to  the  Mendesian  district,  aXn 
stain  firom  goats,  uid  sacrifice  sheep.  Now  the  Thebans,  and 
socfa  as  abstain  from  sheep  after  their  example,  say,  that  this 
cuirtom  was  estabii^jhed  among  them  in  the  following  way  : 
that  Hercules  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  Jupiter,  but  Ju- 
piter was  unwilling  to  be  seen  by  him  ;  at  last,  however,  as 
Hercules  persisted,  Jupiter  had  recourse  to  the  following  con- 
triTance  :  having  flayed  a  ram,  he  cut  off  the  head,  find  held 
it  beforr  liiinsclf,  and  then  having  put  on  the  fleece,  he  in 
that  ibrm  showed  himself  to  Hercules.**  From  this  circum- 
stanee  the  Egyptians  make  the  image  of  Jupiter  with  a  ram's 
face ;  and  from  the  Egyptians  the  Ammonians,  who  are  a 
eolooj  of  Egyptians  and  £thi(^ians,  and  who  speak  a  lan- 
guage between  both,  have  adc^ed  ike  same  practice ;  and,  as 
I  eoDjectore,  the  Ammonians  &om  hence  derived  their  name, 
for  the  Egyptians  call  Jupiter,  Ammon.  The  Thebans  then 
do  not  aaoifioe  rams^  bnt  tliey  are  for  the  above  reason  ac« 
counted  sacred  by  them  ;  on  one  day  in  the  year,  however,  at 
the  festival  of  Jupiter,  they  kill  and  flay  one  ram,  and  put  it 
on  the  imnge  of  Jupiter,  and  then  they  bring  another  image 
cf  IlprciHc-  to  it ;  when  they  have  done  this,  all  who  are  in 
the  tei»4th'  beat  themselves  in  mourning  for  the  ram,  aiid  then 
bury  him  in  a  sacred  vault. 
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48.  Of  this  Hercules  I  have  heard  this  accoimti  that  be  is 
one  of  the  twelve  gods ;  bot  of  the  other  Hercules^  who  la 
known  to  the  Gh?ecian%  I  coold  never  bear  in  any  part  of 
Egypt   And  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  derive  the  name  of 

Hercules  from  the  Grecians,  but  rather  the  Grecians  (and  (  spe- 
cially those  who  gave  tlie  name  of  Hercules  to  the  son  oi  Am^ 
phitryon)  from  the  Egyptians,  I  have  both  many  other  proofs 
to  show,  and  moreover  the  following,  that  the  parents  of  this 
Hercules,  Amphitryon  and  Alcmene,  were  both  of  Egyptian 
descent,  and  because  the  Eiryptians  say  they  do  not  know  the 
names  of  Neptune  and  the  Dioscuri,  and  that  they  have  never 
been  admitted  into  the  number  of  their  gods  ;  yet  if  they  had 
derived  the  name  of  any  deity  from  the  Grecians,  they  would 
certainly  have  mentioned  these  above  all  others,  since  even  at 
that  time  they  made  voyages,  and  some  of  the  Grecians  were 
sailorsi  so  that  I  believe,  and  am  persuadedi  that  the  f^Qrp- 
tians  must  have  learnt  the  names  of  these  gods,  rather  than 
that  of  Hercules,  But  Hercules  is  one  of  the  ancient  gods  of 
the  Egyptians ;  and  as  they  say  themselves^  it  was  seventeen 
thousand  years  before  the  reign  of  Amaris,  when  the  number 
of  their  gods  was  increased  from  eight  to  twelve,  of  whom 
Hercules  wus  accounted  one.  44.  And  bein":  desirous  of  ob- 
taining certain  information  from  wliatever  source  I  could,  I 
sailed  to  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  having  heard  that  there  was  there 
a  tein])le  dedicated  to  Hercules  ;  and  I  saw  it  richly  ad  orned 
with  a  jjreat  variety  of  offerings,  and  in  it  were  two  pilkrs, 
one  of  fine  gold,  the  other  of  emerald  stone,  both  sliiuiug  ex- 
ceedingly* at  night  Conversing  with  the  priests  of  this 
god,  I  inquired  how  long  this  temple  had  been  built,  and  I 
found  that  neither  did  they  agree  with  the  Greeks.  For  thegr 
said  that  the  temple  was  built  at  the  time  when  Tyre  was 
founded,  and  that  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  Tyre.  In  this  iity  I  also  saw 
another  temple  dedicated  to  Hercules  by  the  name  of  Thasiaa ; 
I  went  therefore  to  Thasos,  and  found  there  a  temple  of  Her* 
cules  built  by  the  Phoenicians,  who,  having  set  sail  in  search 
of  Europa,  founded  Thasos  ;  and  this  occurred  five  generations 
before  Hercules  the  son  of  Amphitrj'on  appeared  in  (rreece. 
The  researches  then  that  I  have  made  evidently  pro\  e,  that 

*  Mt'yrteoc  must  be  here  oonstmed  m  an  adrerb:  but  Baehr  thinki 
that  the  text  ia  corrupt. 
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Hereides  is  a  god  cf  great  antiqaity,  and  theiefore  those 
Ghwcians  appear  to  me  to  have  acted  most  correctly,  who 
have  built  two  kinda  of  templea  saored  to  Hercaleey  and  who 
aaerifioed  to  one  as  an  immofftaly  nnderthenameof  Olympian^ 
and  paid  honour  to  the  other  as  a  liero.  45,  Bnl  the  Oredans 
say  many  other  things  ofi  ikk  mAfeet  incoiudderatdly ;  for 
histaiioe,  th»  is  asilly  story  of  theirs  whieh  they  tell  of  Her- 
cules :  that,  "  when  he  arrived  in  E^ypt,  the  Egyptians,  having 
crowned  him  with  a  garland,  led  him  in  procession,  as  design- 
ing to  sacrifice  him  to  Jupiter,  and  that  for  some  time  he  re- 
mained quiet,  but  when  they  began  the  preparatory  ceremo- 
nies upon  him  at  the  altar,  he  set  about  defending  himself  and 
slew  every  one  of  them."  Now  the  Greeks  who  tell  this  story 
appear  to  me  to  be  utterly  i;^norant  of  the  character  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Egyptians.  For  how  can  they  who  are  forbidden 
lo  sacrifice  aoy  kind  of  aaiinal,  except  swine,  and  sach  bulls 
and  Olives  as  are  withont  blemish,  and  geese,  sacrifice  human 
beings  ?  Moreover,  since  Uerenles  was  but  one,  and  besides  a 
mere  man,  as  they  confess,  how  is  It  probable  that  he  should 
slay  many  thousands  ?  And  in  thus  speaking  of  them  may  I 
meet  with  indulgence  both  from  ^ods  and  h^oes. 

46.  The  reason  why  the  Egyptians  above  mentioned  do  not 
saoi^  the  goat,  either  nude  cr  female,  is  as  follows :  the 
Mendesians  consider  Pan  one  of  the  eight  gods,  and  they  say, 
that  these  eight  existed  prior  to  the  twelve  ^ukIs.  And  indeed 
their  painters  and  sculptors  represent  i*an  with  the  face  and 
lesr^  of  a  goat,  as  the  Grecians  do :  not  that  they  imagine  tliis 
to  i>e  his  real  form,  for  they  think  him  like  other  gods  ;  hut 
why  they  represent  him  in  this  way  I  had  rather  not  mention. 
However,  the  Mendesians  pay  reverence  to  all  goats,  and  more 
to  the  males  than  to  the  females,  (and  the  goatherds  who  tend 
them  receive  greater  honour,)  and  particularly  one  he-goat,  on 
wlioee  death  public  mourning  is  observed  throughout  the 
whole  Mendesian  district.  In  the  Uuiguage  of  Egypt,  both  a 
goat  and  Pan  are  called  Mendes ;  and  in  my  time  the  follow- 
ing prodigy  occoned  in  this  district :  a  goat  had  connexion 
with  a  woman  in  open  day :  this  came  to  3ie  knowledge  of  all 
men.  47.  The  Egyptians  oonttder  the  pig  to  be  an  impure 
beast,  and  therefore  if  a  man  in  pasring  by  a  pig  should  touch 
him  only  with  his  garments,  he  forthwith  goes  to  the  river 
and  pluuges  iu  :  and  in  the  next  place,  swineherds,  although 
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natire  Egjptiansy  iie  the  only  men  who  aie  not  tUowed  to 
filter  an  J  of  their  ^filei ;  neither  will  any  man  gave  faia 
daughter  in  marriage  to  one  of  them,  nor  take  a  wilb  firom 
among  them ;  but  the  swineherds  intermarry  among  them- 
selves. The  Egyptians  therefore  do  not  think  it  riiilit  to 
sacrifice  swine  to  any  other  deities ;  but  to  the  moon  and 
Bacchus  they  do  sacrifice  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  at 
the  same  full  moon,  ami  then  tliey  eat  of  tlic  riesh.  A  tradi- 
tion is  related  by  tlie  K;:ryptian?<  in  relation  to  this  matter, 
giving  an  account  why  they  ablior  swine  on  all  other  festivals, 
and  sacrifice  them  in  that ;  but  it  is  more  becoming  for  me, 
though  I  know  it»  not  to  mention  it  Thia  sacrifice  of  piga  to 
the  moon  b  performed  in  the  folbwiog  manner:  when  the 
8acri£cer  has  slain  the  viottm,  he  puts  together  the  tip  of  the 
tail,  with  the  spleen  and  the  caul,  and  then  covers  them  with 
the  fat  found  about  the  belly  of  the  animal;  and  next  he  con- 
aumea  them  with  fire :  the  rest  of  the  fiesh  thejeat  doriiig  the 
full  moon  in  which  thej  ofo  die  sacrifices ;  but  in  no  other 
daj  would  any  one  even  taste  it  The  poor  amongat  them, 
through  want  of  means,  form  pigs  of  dough,  and  having  baked 
them,  offer  them  in  sacrifice.  48.  On  the  eve  oF  tlie  festival 
of  Bacohus,  every  one  slays  a  pig  before  his  dour,  ami  then 
restores  it  to  the  swineherd  that  sold  it,  that  he  may  cany  it 
away.  The  rest  of  this  feMival  to  Bacolms,  except  as  r- uui*ds 
the  pirr^*.  the  Egyptians  celebrate  mucli  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Greeks  do,  but  only,  instead  of  phalli,  they  have  invented 
certain  images^  as  much  as  a  cubit  in  height,  moved  by  strings, 
which  women  carry  about  the  villages,  and  which  have  the 
member  nodding,  in  sice  not  much  less  than  the  rest  of  the 
body ;  a  pipe  leads  the  wajt  and  the  women  fbllow,  singing 
the  praises  of  Bacchus.  But  why  it  has  the  member  so  Inget 
and  moves  no  other  part  of  the  bodj^  ia  accounted  for  hj  a 
sacred  atory.  49.  Now  lielampna^  son  of  Amydieon,  appears 
to  me  not  to  have  been  ignorant  of  thia  aaOTifice,  but  per* 
fecdy  well  acquainted  with  it ;  for  Melampus  is  the  pers<m 
who  first  introduced  among  the  Greeks  the  name  and  sacri- 
fices of  Bacchus,  and  the  procession  of  the  phallus ;  he  did  not, 
however,  fully  explain  every  particular,  but  other  learned  per- 
sons who  lived  after  him  revealed  them  more  accurately. 
Melam{His,  then,  is  the  [lerson  who  introduced  the  prueession 

of  the  phaiiua  in  honour  oi  Bacchusi  and  irom  him  the  Grreeks 
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hning  learnt  it,  do  as  they  do.  For  mj  part  I  tliink  that 
JfeUmpu^,  being  a  wiee  man,  both  acquired  the  art  of  cBvina^ 

^n,  and  having  learnt  many  other  things  in  Egypt,  intro- 
duced them  among  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  the  worship 
of  Bacchus,  changing  only  some  few  particulars  ;  for  1  cannot 
^uiit  that  the  ceremonies  adopted  in  Egypt  in  honour  of  this 
god,  and  tho»€  among  the  Gn cks,  coincide  by  chance in  that 
cftse  thev  would  be  conformable  to  Grecian  customs,  and  not 
have  been  lately  introiluced  ;  neither  can  I  admit  thai  the 
Egyptians  borrowed  either  this  ur  any  other  usage  from  the 
Greeks.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that  Melampus  obtained  his 
infommtion  respecting  the  ceremonies  of  Bacchus,  chiefly  from 
C^mu3  the  T^rriany  and  those  who  accompanied  him  from 
Pbomieia  to  the  country  now  caUed  Boeotia, 

50.  And  indeed  the  names  of  abnost  ail  the  gods  came  from 
E^pt  into  Greece ;  tar  that  they  came  firom  barbarians  I 
find  on  hiqaiFy  to  be  the  case ;  and  I  think  they  chiefiy  pro- 
ceeded  from  Egypt.  For  with  the  exception  of  Neptnne  and 
the  Dioaciiriy  as  I  before  mentioned,  and  Juno^  Vesta,  Themis, 
the  Graces,  and  the  Nereids,  the  names  of  aU  the  others  have 
always  exiated  among  the  Egyptians:  in  this  I  repeat  what 
the  Egyptians  tljemselves  nfhrm ;  but  the  gods  whose  names 
they  say  tliey  are  not  acquainted  with,  I  think,  derived  their 
names  from  the  PelR«*rian<',  with  the  exception  of  Iseptune  ; 
this  p'ofl  they  learned  from  the  Libyans,  for  no  people,  except 
the  Libyans,  originally  possessed  the  name  of  Neptune,  and 
thsy  have  always  worshipped  him.  Moreover  the  Egyptians 
pay  no  religions  honour  to  heroes.  51.  These,  and  other 
CBStoms  besides,  which  I  shall  hereafter  mention,  the  Grecians 
reeeiTed  from  the  Egyptians.  The  practice  of  making  the 
images  of  Mercury  with  the  member  erect,  they  did  not  learn 
from  tbe  Egyptians,  but  finom  the  Pelasgians :  the  Athenians 
were  the  first  of  all  the  Greeks  who  adopted  this  pivctice,  and 
ochen  from  them;  for  the  Pelasgians  dwelt  in  the  same 
ooontry  as  the  Athenians,  who  were  already  ranked  among 
Greeks,  whence  they  also  began  to  be  reckoned  as  Gre- 
cians. Whoever  is  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri, 
which  the  Sainothracians  have  adupted  from  the  Pelasgians, 
knows  what  I  mean.  For  these  Pelasgians  dwelt  in  the 
same  (  ^  iintry  as  the  Athenians  formerly  inhabited,  8amo- 
thra^j  and  trom  them  the  Samothracians  learut  the  mysteries  : 
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the  Atheuians  therefore  were  the  first  of  the  Grecians  who, 
JiaTing  learnt  the  practice  firom  the  Pelasgians,  made  the  | 
images  of  Mercury  with  the  member  erect ;  but  the  Pelasgians  j 
asngn  a  certain  sacred  reason  for  thi8»  which  is  explained  in 
the  mysteries  of  Samothrace.   52.  Formerly  the  Fela^iaas  , 
sacrificedaUsortsof  victims  to  the  gods  with  prayer»aslwas 
informed  at  Dodona,  but  they  gave  no  samame  or  name  to  i 
any  of  thcon,  for  they  had  not  yet  heard  of  them;  but  they 
called  them  gods,  because  they  had  set  in  order  and  ruled  , 
over  all  things.    Then,  in  course  of  time,  they  learnt  the 
names  of  the  other  gods  that  were  brought  from  Egypt,  and 
after  some  time,  that  of  Bacchus.   Concerning  the  names  they 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Dotlonn,  for  this  oracle  is  accounted 
the  most  ancient  of  those  thiit  ure  in  Greece,  and  was  tlien  the 
only  one.   When  therefore  the  Pelasgians  inquired  at  Dodona 
whether  they  should  receive,  the  names  that  came  from  bar- 
bariansy"  the  oracle  answered,  that  they  should.^  From  that 
time  therefore  they  adopted  the  names  of  the  gods  in  their 
sacrifices^  and  the  Grecians  afterwards  receiTed  them  ftom 
the  Pelasgians.    68.  Whence  each  of  the  gods  sprang, 
whether  they  existed  always,  and  of  what  fonii  they  were, 
was,  so  to  speak,  unknown  tiU  yesterday.   For  I  am  of 
opinion  that  llesiod  and  Homer  lived  four  hundred  years  be- 
fore my  tiint^,  aud  not  more,  and  tliese  were  they  who  framed 
a  thcogony  for  the  Greeks,  and  ^ave  luiines  to  the  gods,  and 
assigned  to  them  hunourd  and  arts,  and  deelareti  their  several 
forms.    But  tlie  poets,  said  to  have  been  betore  them,  in  my 
opinion,  were  after  them.    The  first  part  of  the  above  state- 
ment is  derived  from  the  Dodonjean  priestesses ;  but  the  latter, 
that  relates  to  Hesiod  and  HomeTy  I  say  on  my  own  authority* 
54.  Concerning  the  two  oracles,  one  in  Greece^  the  other  in 
Libyai  the  Egyptians  give  the  following  aoconnt.  The  priests 
of  the  Theban  Jupiter  say,  ^'that  two  women,  employed  in 
the  temple,  were  carried  away  from  Thebes  by  certain  Phiam- 
dans,  and  that  one  of  them  was  discovered  to  have  been  sold 
into  Libya,  the  other  to  the  Greeks ;  and  that  these  two 
women  were  the  first  who  establislied  oracles  ia  tlic  nations 
above  mentioned."    When  I  iuquii  ed  how  they  knew  this  for 
a  certainty,  the v  answered,  "that  they  mafle  (lllifrent  search 
for  these  women,  and  were  never  able  tu  iind  them  ;  but  had 

afterwards  heard  the  account  they  gave  of  them."   55.  This, 
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Cben  is  the  aoooont  I  beard  from  the  priests  at  Thebes ;  but 

the  prophetesses  at  Dodona  say,  "  that  two  black  pigeons  flew 
away  Irum  Thebes  in  Egypt  ;  that  one  ut"  them  went  to  Libya, 
and  the  other  to  them  ;  that  this  last,  sitting  perched  on  an 
oak  tree,  proclaimed  in  a  human  voice,  that  it  was  fitting  an 
oracle  should  be  erected  there  to  Jupiter ;  and  that  tlic  people 
believed  this  to  be  a  divine  message  to  them,  and  did  accord-  ^ 
inglv.  They  add,  that  the  other  pigeon,  which  flew  into 
Libya,  commanded  the  Libyans  to  found  the  oracle  of  Am- 
HKm;"  this  also  belongs  to  Jupiter.  The  priestesses  of 
Dodona,  of  whiom  the  eldest  is  named  Promeiua»  the  second 
Tinmrete,  and  the  youngest  IHcandra,  gave  this  account ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  DodonaBans^  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  tem- 
ple^ agreed  with  them,  56.  My  opinion  of  these  things  is 
this ;  if  the  Phmnieians  did  really  carry  off  the  women  em* 
ployed  in  the  temple^  and  sold  the  oneof  them  into  libya  and 
the  otber  into  Greece,  this  last  woman,  as  I  think,  was  sold  to 
tome  Thesprotians,  in  that  part  which  is  now  caJIed  Hellas, 
bat  was  formerly  called  Pelasgia :  then,  being  reduced  to 
slavery,  she  erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  under  an  oak  that 
grew  there  ;  nothinjy  being  more  natural,  than  that  she,  who 
had  he^n  an  attenthint  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Thebes, 
should  retain  tlic  memory  of  it  wherever  she  came.  And 
after  thi?,  when  she  had  learned  the  Greek  language,  she  in- 
stituted an  oracle  ;  and  she  said  that  her  sister  in  Libya  had 
been  sold  by  the  same  PhcEnicians  by  whom  she  herself  was 
sold.  >  57.  The  women,  I  coi\)ectare,  were  called  doves  by  the 
DodooMnSybecsase  they  were  barbarians,  and  they  seemed  to 
them  to  chatter  like  birds ;  hnt  afler  a  time^  when  the  woman 
^ke  intelligtbly  to  them,  they  presently  reported  that  the 
dove  bad  spoken  with  a  human yoice;  for  as  kmg  as  she  used 
a  barbarous  language,  she  appeared  to  them  to  diatter  like  a 
Inrd :  for  how  could  a  dove  speak  with  a  human  Yoice  ?  But 
in  saying  that  the  dove  was  Mack,  they  show  that  the  woman 
was  an  £g3rptian.  The  manner  in  which  oracles  are  delivered 
at  Thebes  in  Egypt,  and  at  Dodona,  is  very  similar  ;  and  the 
art  of  divination  from  victims  came  likemse  from  Egypt. 
'  58.  The  Egyptians  were  also  the  first  who  introduced  pub- 
lic festivals,  processions,  and  solemn  supplications ;  and  the 
Greeks  learnt  them  from  them  :  for  these  rites  appear  to 
have  been  established  for  a  very  long  time,  but  those  in  Greece 
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have  been  lately  introdaced.  59«  The  ECTptians  bold  pnUie 
festivalB  not  only  once  in  a  year,  but  severu  times :  that  which 
13  best  and  most  rigidly  observed,  is  in  the  city  of  Bubastis,  in 

lionour  of  Diana;  the  second,  in  the  city  of  Budiris,  is  in 
honour  oi'  Isis;  fur  in  this  city  is  the  largest  temple  of  Isia, 
and  it  is  situated  in  the  luiddle  of  the  Egyptian  Delta.  Isis 
is  in  the  Grecian  language  called  Demeter.  The  third  ft  sti- 
*  val  is  held  at  Sais,  in  honour  of  iMinerva  ;  the  fourth,  at  He- 
liopolis,  in  honour  of  the  sun  ;  the  tilth,  at  the  city  of  Buto, 
in  honour  of  Latona  ;  the  sixth,  at  the  city  of  Papremisy  in 
honour  of  Mars.  60.  Now,  when  they  are  being  conveyed  to 
the  city  BubastiSy  they  act  as  follows :  for  men  and  women 
embark  together,  and  great  niunheia  of  both  sexes  in  evary 
barge :  some  of  the  women  have  castanets  on  which  they  play, 
and  the  men  play  on  the  flute  during  the  whole  voyage ;  the 
rest  of  the  women  and  men  sing  and  clap  their  hands  together 
at  the  same  time.  When  in  the  coarse  of  ^dr  passage  they 
corae  to  any  town,  they  lay  their  barge  near  to  land,  and  do  as 
Inlli  ws :  some  of  the  women  do  as  I  have  described  ;  others  shout 
and  scoff'  at  the  women  of  the  place  ;  some  dance,  and  others 
stand  up  and  pull  up  their  clothes :  this  they  do  at  every  tow  n  by 
the  river-side.  Wiien  thej  arrive  at  Bubasti^,  tl»ey  celebrate  the 
feast,  offerin^^  up  ^re^it  sacritices ;  and  mon^  wine  is  conjiuniedat 
this  i'esiival  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  What  with  men 
and  women,  besides  childreni  they  congregate,  as  the  inhabit- 
ants say,  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred  thousand.  61.  I 
have  ahready  related  how  they  celebrate  the  festival  of  Isia  in 
the  city  of  Basiris;  and  b^desy  ail  the  men  and  women,  to 
the  number  of  many  myriadsi  beat  themselves  after  the  saeri- 
flee ;  but  for  whom  they  beat  themselves  it  were  impiouft  for 
me  to  divulge.  All  the  Carians  that  are  settled  in  'hgjpt  do 
:itill  more  fiian  this,  in  that  they  cut  their  foreheads  with 
l;nives,  and  thus  show  themselves  to  be  foreigners  and  not 
Egyptians.  G2.  When  they  are  assembled  at  tiie  sacrifice,  in 
the  city  of  Sais,  they  all  on  a  certain  night  kindle  a  great 
number  of  lamps  in  the  open  air,  around  their  houses  ;  the 
lamps  are  flat  vessels  lilkd  with  salt  and  oil,  nnd  the  wi«^k 
floats  on  the  surfaee,  and  this  burns  all  night ;  and  the  festival 
is  thence  named  ^^the  lighting  of  lamps.^  The  Egyptians  who 
do  not  come  to  this  public  assembly  observe  the  rite  of  sacrifice, 
and  aU  kindle  lampsi  and  this  not  only  in  Sais»  but  throughout 
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ill  Egypt.  A  rdigums  reason  is  giyen  why  this  night  is  ittamin- 
cted  and  sa  honoured.  63*  Those  who  assemble  at  Heliopolis 
and  Bnto  perform  sscrifices  only.    Bat  in  Papremis  they  offer 

sacrifices  and  perform  ceremonies,  as  in  other  places  ;  but, 
whrn  the  sua  is  on  the  decline,  a  tew  priestis  are  occupied 
alx*ut  the  image,  but  the  greater  number  stand,  with  wooden 
clabs,  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  ;  while  others  accoraplish- 
in^^  their  ^  ows^  amounting  to  more  than  a  thousand  men,  each 
ariiierl  in  like  manner,  stand  in  a  body  on  the  opposite  side. 
But  the  image,  placed  in  a  small  wooden  temple,  gilded  all 
over,  they  carry  out  to  another  sacred  dwelling :  then  the  few 
who  were  left  about  the  image  draw  a  four-wheeled  carriage, 
coDtaining  the  temple  and  the  image  that  is  in  it  But  the 
priestB)  who  stand  at  the  entmnce,  nfose  to  give  them  admit- 
tanee  ;  and  the  votaries^  bringing  sneconr  to  the  god,  oppose, 
and  then  strike,  whereupon  an  obstinate  combat  with  dnbs 
ensoeSy  and  they  break  one  another^s  heads,  and',  as  I  conjec- 
ture^ many  die  of  their  woands  ;  though  the  Egyptians  deny 
that  any  one  dies.  64.  The  inhabitants  say  they  instituted  this 
festival  on  the  following  occasion  :  they  say,  that  the  mother 
of  Mars  dwelt  in  this  temple,  and  that  Mars,  who  had  been 
educated  abroad,  when  he  reached  to  man  s  estate,  came,  and 
wished  to  eon  v  erse  w^ith  his  mother ;  and  that  his  mother's 
attendants,  as  they  had  never  «een  him  before,  did  not  allow 
him  to  pass  them,  but  repelled  him  ;  whereupon  he,  having 
collected  men  from  another  city,  handled  the  servants  roughly, 
and  got  access  to  his  mother.  In  consequence  of  this,  they 
say  that  they  hare  instituted  this  combat  on  this  festival  in 
honour  of  Mars. 

The  Egyptians  were  likewise  the  first  who  made  it  a  point 
of  rdi^on  ^t  men  should  abstain  from  women  in  the  sacred 
precinets ;  and  not  enter  unwashed  after  the  use  of  a  woman. 
For  almost  all  other  nations^  except  the  Egyptians  and  Gre- 
dans,  have  intercourse  in  sacred  places^  and  enter  them  unwash- 
ed ;  thinking  mankind  to  be  like  other  animiUs  :  therefore, 
since  they  see  other  animals  and  birds  coupling  in  the  shrines ' 
and  temples  of  the  gods,  they  conclude  that  if  tfiis  were  dis- 
pleasing to  the  ^od,  the  brute  creatures  even  would  not  do  it. 
Now,  they  who  ar^^ie  thus,  act  in  a  manner  that  I  cannot 
ap|Ht>ve.    The  Jblgyptians,  then,  are  beyond  measure  acru- 

1  See  Book  L  ck.  199. 
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pulous  in  all  things  concerning  religioi),  and  eapecialij  ia  tbe 
above-mentioned  particulars. 

60.  EgTpty  though  bordering  on  Libj%  does  not  abound  in 
wild  beasts  ;  but  aU  that  they  have  are  accounted  aacred,  aa 
well  those  that  are  dcxmesticated  aa  those  that  are  not.  But 
if  I  sboold  give  the  reasons  why  they  are  consecrated,  I  most 
descend  in  my  history  to  reUgionsmatterSi  which  I  ayoid  re- 
lating as  mndi  as  I  can ;  and  such  as  I  have  tonched  upon  in 
the  course  of  my  nairadvey  I  have  mentioned  from  necessity. 
They  have  a  custom  relating  to  animals  of  the  following  kind* 
Superintendents,  consisting  both  of  men  and  women,  are  ap- 
pointed to  feed  every  kind  separately;  and  the  son  succc^'dii 
tiie  father  in  this  office.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  per- 
form their  vows  to  the  superintendents  in  the  follovring  man- 
ner :  having  made  a  vow  to  the  god  to  whom  the  animal 
belongs,  they  shave  either  the  whole  heads  of  their  children, 
or  a  half,  or  a  third  part  of  the  head,  and  then  weigh 
the  hair  in  a  scale  against  silver,  and  whatever  the  weight 
may  be^  they  give  to  Uie  superintendent  of  the  animals  ;  and 
she  in  return  cuts  up  some  fish,  and  gives  it  as  food  to  the 
an^ma^ :  snch  is  the  usual  mode  of  feeding  them.  Should 
any  <me  kUl  one  of  these  beasts^  if  wilftiliy,  death  is  the  pnniah* 
ment ;  if  by  accident^  he  pays  such  fine  as  the  priests  chooae 
to  impose*    Bat  whoever  kiUs  an  ibis  or  a  hawk^  whether 
wilfuUv  or  by  accident  must  necessarily  he  pat  to  death. 
66*  Although  the  domesticated  animals  are  many>  they  woold 
be  much  more  numerous,  were  it  not  for  the  following  acci- 
dents which  befal  the  cats.     When  the  females  have  littered, 
they  no  longer  seek  the  company  of  the  nmlea,  and  they,  being 
desirous  of  having  intercourse  with  them,  are  not  able  txi  do 
so  ;  wherefore  they  have  recourse  to  the  followinir  artifice  : 
having  taken  the  young  from  the  females,  and  carried  them 
away  secretly,  tiiey  kill  them  ;  thoTi;:h  when  they  have  killed 
them,  they  do  not  eat  them.    Ttie  females  being  deprived  of 
their  young,  and  desirous  of  othersi  again  seek  the  com- 
pany of  the  males ;  for  this  animal  is  very  fond  of  its  yooiig. 
When  a  confiagratioa  takes  plac^  a  supernatural  impulse 
seises  on  the  cats.  For  the  Egyptiansi  standing  at  a  distance* 
take  care  of  the  cats*  and  neglect  to  put  out  the  fire ;  but  the 
catS)  making  their  escape,  and  leaping  over  the  men,  throw 
themselves  into  the  fire ;  and  when  tins  happens  great  lament* 
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atioiis  are  made  among  the  Egyptians.  In  whatever  hoase  a 
cat  dies  of  a  natural  tM  the  family  shave  Iheir  eye- 

browv  only  $  but  if  a  dog  di^  they  shave  Uie  whole  body  and 
the  head*  67.  AH  eats  that  die  are  canned  to  certain  sacred 
hoQses»  where  beug  first  embahned,  they  are  buried  in  the 
dty  of  Bnbastis.  All  persons  bury  thdr  dogs  in  sacred 
vaults  within  their  own  city  ;  and  ichneumons  are  buried  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  dogs  :  but  field-mice  and  hawks 
thej  carry  to  the  city  of  Buto  ;  the  ibis  to  Hermopolis ;  the 
beiu^,  which  are  few  in  number,  and  the  wolves,  which  are 
not  much  larger  than  foxea^  they  bury  wherever  they  are 
found  lying. 

68.  The  followinfr  is  tlie  nature  of  the  crocodile.  Durinf^ 
the  four  coldest  months  it  eats  nothing,  and  though  it  has 
four  feet,  it  is  amphibious.  It  lays  its  eggs  on  land,  and  there 
hatches  them.  It  spends  the  greater  part  of  the  day  on  the 
diy  ground,  but  the  whole  night  in  the  river  ;  for  the  water 
is  then  warmer  than  the  air  and  dew.  Of  aU  living  things 
with  which  we  are  acqnamted,  this,  from  the  least  beginning* 
gFowB  to  be  the  laigest.  For  it  lays  eggs  little  lai^  thui 
thooe  of  a  goose,  and  the  young  is  at  first  in  proportion  to  the 
egg  ;  bnt  when  grown  np  it  reaches  to  the  length  of  seven- 
teen cubits,  and  even  more.  It  has  the  eyes  of  a  pig,  large 
teeth,  and  projecting  tusks,  in  proportion  to  the  body  :  it  is 
the  only  animal  that  Iiiis  no  tongue  :  it  does  not  move  the 
lower  jaw,  but  is  the  only  animal  that  brings  down  its  upper 
jaw  to  the  under  one.  It  has  strong  claws,  and  a  skin  cover- 
ed with  scales,  that  cannot  be  broken  on  the  back.  It  is  blind 
in  the  water,  but  very  quick-sighted  on  land  ;  and  becanse  it 
lives  for  the  most  part  in  the  water,  its  mouth  is  tilled  with 
leediee.  All  other  birds  and  beasts  avoid  him,  but  he  is  at 
peace  with  the  trochilus,  because  he  receives  benefit  £rom 
that  bird.  For  when  the  crocodile  gets  out  of  the  water  on 
land,  and  then  opens  its  jaws,  which  it  does  most  commonly 
towards  the  wes^  the  troehilos  enters  its  month  and  swallows 
the  leeches :  the  crocodile  is  so  well  pleased  with  tfeJs  service 
that  it  never  hurts  the  troehilos.  69.  "With  some  of  the 
^Tptians  crocodiles  are  sacred ;  inth  others  not,  bnt  they 
treat  them  as  enemies.  Those  who  dwell  about  Thebes,  and 
Lake  Moeris,  consider  them  to  be  very  sacred  ;  and  they  each 
of  them  train  up  a  ciocodile,  which  is  taught  to  be  (^uita 
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tane ;  and  tbejr  put  crystal  and  gold  ear-rings  into  their  em, 
and  bracelets  on  their  fore  paws ;  and  thej  give  them  ap- 
pointed and  sacred  food,  and  treat  them  as  wdl  as  possiUe 
while  alive,  and  when  dead  they  embalm  them,  and  buy 
them  in  sacored  iraalts.  Bot  the  people  who  dwdl  about  the 
city  of  Elephantine  eat  them,  not  oonridering  them  sacred. 
They  are  not  called  crocodiles  by  the  Egyptians,  but  "champ- 
sae  the  lonians  gave  them  the  name  ot  crocodiles,  becau?^ 
they  thought  they  resembled  lizards,  which  are  also  so  caUed^ 
and  which  are  found  in  the  hedges  in  their  country.  70. 
The  modes  of  taking  the  crocodile  are  many  and  varic»us,  bat 
I  sliall  only  dcscTibe  that  which  seems  to  me  must  worthy  of 
relation.  When  the  fisherman  has  baited  a  hook  with  the 
chine  of  a  pig^  he  lets  it  down  into  the  middle  of  the  riTer, 
and  holding  a  young  live  pig  on  the  brink  of  the  river, 
beats  it ;  the  crocodilei  bearing  ^e  noise,  goes  in  its  direction, 
and  meeting  with  the  chine,  swallows  it ;  but  the  men  draw 
it  to  land :  when  it  is  drawn  out  on  shore^  the  sportsman  first 
of  all  plasters  its  eyes  with  mud ;  and  having  done  this,  after* 
wards  manages  it  very  easily ;  hut  until  he  has  done  this,  he  ; 
has  a  great  dieal  of  trouble.  71.  The  hippopotamus  is  esteem- 
ed  sacred  in  the  district  of  Papremis,  bot  not  so  by  the  rest  of 
the  Egyptians.  This  is  the  nature  of  its  shape.  It  is  a  qua- 
druped, cloven -footed,  with  the  hoofs  of  an  ox,  snub-nosed, 
has  the  mane  of  a  horse,  projecting  tusks,  and  the  tail  ami 
neifrh  of  a  horse.  In  size  he  is  equal  to  a  very  large  ox  :  bis 
hide  is  so  thick  that  spear-handles  arc  made  of  it  when  dry. 
72.  OttfT:^  are  also  met  with  in  the  river,  which  are  deejiUMl  ' 
sacred  :  and  amongst  tish,  they  consider  that  which  is  called 
the  lepidotus,  and  the  eel,  sacred  ;  these  they  say  are  saored 
to  the  Nile  ;  and  among  Urds,  the  vulpanser. 

73.  There  is  also  another  sacred  bird,  called  the  phcenix, 
which  I  have  never  seen  except  in  a  picture ;  for  it  seldom 
makes  its  appearanoe  amongst  them,  only  once  in  five  hundred 
years,  as  the  Heliopolitans  affirm :  they  say  that  it  comes  on 
the  death  of  its  sire.  If  he  is  like  the  picture^  he  is  of  the  ibl* 
lowing  sise  and  description:  the  plumage  of  hb  wings  is  ' 
partly  golden-ooloored,  and  partly  red  ;  in  outline  and  size  lie  ' 
is  very  like  an  eagle.  They  say  that  he  has  thefoUowicL^  con- 
trivance, which  in  my  opinion  is  not  credible.  They  say  that 
he  cornea  irom  iVrabia,  and  brings  the  body  of  his  father  to 
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tke  temple  of  tiie  8iin,  hftTing  eodoied  Ilim  in  mjrrh,  and  there 
bones  Um  in  tlie  temple.  He  brings  him  in  this  manner :  first 
He  monlcb  an  egg  of  mjrrh  as  hirge  as  he  is  able  to  carry  ; 
then  he  tries  to  carry  it,  and  when  he  has  made  the  expcri- 
meiU,  lie  hollows  (uit  the  egg,  and  puts  his  parent  into  it,  and 
stops  11})  with  sume  more  myrrh  the  hole  through  which  he 
had  introductMl  the  hody,  so  when  his  father  is  put  inside, 
tlit^  weight  is  the  same  ns  Ijefore  :  then,  havin'j;  covered  it 
over,  he  carries  him  to  the  t«  tuple  of  the  sun  in  i%ypt«  This 
they  say  is  done  by  this  bird. 

74.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  there  are  sacred  ser- 
pents not  at  all  hurtful  to  men :  thej  are  diminutive  in  size» 
and  carry  two  boms  that  grow  on  the  top  of  the  head.  When 
these  serpents  die  they  bury  them  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
for  tiiey  say  they  are  sacred  to  that  god.  75.  There  is  a 
pbee  in  Arabia,  sttoated  rery  nesr  the  dty  of  Buto,  to  which 
I  went,  on  hearing  of  some  winged  serpents ;  and  when  I  ar- 
rived  there,  I  saw  bones  and  spines  of  serpents,  in  such  qnan- 
tities  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  :  there  were  heaps 
of  these  spinal  bones,  some  larjre,  some  siiialier,  and  others 
still  le?<^  ;  and  there  were  great  numbers  of  them.  The  place 
in  whicii  the?»e  spinal  bones  lie  scattered,  is  of  the  following 
description:  it  is  a  narrow  pa<««  between  two  mountains  into  a 
spacious  plain  ;  this  plain  is  contiguous  to  the  plain  of  Kgypt : 
it  is  reported,  that  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  winged  serpents 
fty  from  Arabia  towards  Egypt ;  but  that  ibises,  a  sort  of  bird, 
meet  them  at  the  pass,  and  do  not  allow  the  serpents  to  go  by, 
but  kill  them :  Ibr  this  service  the  Arabians  say  that  the  ibis 
is  highly  reverenced  by  the  Egyptians ;  Aid  the  Egyptians 
acknowledge  that  they  reverence  these  birds  for  this  reason. 
7^  The  ibis  is  of  the  following  description :  it  is  all  orer  a 
deep  Mack,  it  has  the  legs  of  a  crane,  its  beak  is  much  cnrred, 
and  it  is  about  the  size  of  the  crex.  Such  is  the  form  of  the 
black  ones,  that  fight  with  the  serpents.  But  thuse  that  are 
commonly  conversant  among  men,  (for  there  are  two  !<])ecic8,; 
are  bare  on  the  head  and  tlie  whole  neck  ;  have  white  plum- 
age, except  oil  the  heafl,  the  throat,  and  tin-  tips  of  the  wings 
and  extremity  of  the  tail ;  in  all  th»\se  parts  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, they  are  of  a  deep  black;  in  their  legs  and  beak  they 
are  like  the  other  kind.    The  form  of  the  serpent  is  like  that 
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of  the  waler-fmake ;  but  he  has  wings  without  feathers,  and  as 
like  as  possible  to  the  wings  of  a  bat.   This  must  suffice  ftf 

the  description  of  sacred  animals. 

77.  Of  the  Egyptians^  those  who  inhabit  that  part  of  Egypt 
whieh  is  sown  with  oom»  in  that  thej  enltiTaile  the  meaorj 
of  past  eTentsmoie  than  anj  other  men,  aie  the  best  infonned 
of  all  with  whom  I  have  hM  interooorse.  Their  manner  of 
life  is  this.  They  purge  l^emselyes  ever7  month,  three  dajs 
successiyelj,  seelang  to  preserve  health  by  emetics  and  clys- 
ters, for  they  suppose  that  all  diseases  to  which  men  are  sub- 
ject proceed  from  the  food  they  use.  -Ajid  indeed  in  othejr 
respects  the  Egyptians,  next  to  the  Libyans,  are  the  most 
healthy  people  in  the  world,  as  I  think,  on  account  of  tlie  sea- 
sons, because  they  are  not  liable  to  change ;  for  men  are  most 
subject  to  diseiLse  at  periods  of  change,  and  above  all  otltersat 
the  change  of  the  seasons.  They  feed  on  bread  made  into 
loaves  of  spelt,  which  they  call  cyUestis  ;  and  they  use  wine 
made  of  barley,  for  they  have  no  vines  in  that  country.  Some 
fish  they  dry  in  the  mm,  and  eat  raw,  others  salted  with  brine  | 
and  of  birds  they  eat  quails,  ducksi  and  smaller  birds  raw, 
having  first  salted  them :  all  other  things^  whether  birds  or 
fishes,  that  they  have,  except  each  as  are  aocoonted  samd, 
they  eat  dther  roasted  or  boiled.  78.  At  their  eon vivial  bm* 
quets,  among  the  wealthy  classes,  when  they  have  finished 
supper,  a  man  earrles  round  in  a  coffin  the  image  of  a  dead  body 
carved  in  wood,  made  as  like  as  possible  in  colour  and  workman- 
ship, and  in  size  generally  about  one  or  two  cubits  in  lensjth  ; 
and  showing  this  to  each  of  the  company,  he  says,  "  Look  up- 
on this,  then  drinls and  enjoy  yourself ;  for  when  dead  you  will 
be  like  this."  This  practice  tlicy  have  at  their  drinking  parties. 

79.  They  observe  their  ancient  customs,  but  acquire  no 
new  ones.  Amonoj  other  memorable  customs,  they  have  one 
song,  Linus,  which  is  sung  in  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  and  else- 
where ;  in  different  nations  it  bears  a  different  name,  but  it 
agrees  so  exactly  as  to  be  the  same  which  the  Ghreeks  sing, 
under  the  name  of  Linos*  So  that  among  the  many  wonder- 
ful things  seen  in  Egypt,  this  is  especiaUj  wonderful,  whence 
they  got  this  Linus ;  for  they  seem  to  haye  song  it  from  timo 
immemmaL  The  Linus  in  the  Egyptian  language  is  called 
Maneroe  s  and  the  Egyptians  say  that  he  was  the  only  son  of 
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the  first  kinj^  of  Egy^n,  and  that  h-ippeninp^  to  die  prematurely, 
he  was  lionuured  by  the  Egyptinns  in  this  mourning  dirjre  : 
and  tiiiij  is  the  first  and  only  song  they  have.  80.  In  this 
other  particular  the  E^ryptiaii??  resemble  tlie  Lacedn'monians 
only  iiinong  all  the  Grecians  :  the  young  men  when  they  meet 
their  elders  give  way  and  turn  aside  ;  and  when  they  approach, 
rise  up  from  their  seats*  In  the  following  custom,  however, 
they  do  not  resemhle  any  nation  of  the  Greeks ;  instead  of 
addressing  one  another  in  the  streets^  they  salate  by  letting 
liie  hand  fall  down  as  far  as  the  knee.  81.  They  wear  linen 
tames  fringed  romd  Ibe  1^  which  thej  call  eslai^iiy  and 
ofer  diese  tbej  throw  white  woollen  mantfas ;  woollen  dothes 
however  tie  not  earned  into  the  temples^  nor  are  they  buried 
with  them,  for  that  is  aoeonnted  profiine.  lb  this  respect  they 
agree  with  the  worshippers  of  Oq>heus  and  Bacchus,  who  are 
Egyptians  and  Pythagoreans.  For  it  is  considered  profane  for 
one  who  is  initiated  in  these  mysteries  to  be  buried  in  woollen 
gannent**,  and  a  religious  reason  is  given  for  this  custom. 

82.  Theise  other  things  were  also  invented  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. Each  month  and  day  is  asi-ifrned  to  some  particular 
god  ;  and  according  to  the  day  on  which  each  {)erson  is  born, 
thei^  deUrmme  what  will  betal  him,  how  he  will  die,  and  what 
kind  of  person  he  will  be.  And  these  things  the  Grecian 
poets  have  made  use  of.  They  have  also  discovered  more 
profigies  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world ;  for  when  any  prodigy 
oocnrs,  they  earefolty  observe  and  write  down  the  result ;  and 
if  a  similar  occurrence  should  happen  afterwtfds  they  think 
the  result  will  be  the  same.  88.  The  art  of  divination  is  in 
this  condition:  it  is  attributed  to  no  human  beings  but  only  to 
aome  of  the  gods.  For  they  have  amongst  them  an  oracle  of 
Hercules,  ApoUo,  Minerva,  Diana,  Mars,  and  Jupiter;  and 
that  which  they  honour  above  all  others,  is  the  oracle  of  La- 
tona  in  the  city  of  Buto.  Tlieir  modes  of  delivering  oracles 
however  are  not  all  alike,  but  differ  from  each  other.  84. 
The  art  of  medicine  is  thus  divided  amoniTst  them  :  each 
physician  applie,-^  himself  to  one  disease  only,  and  nut  more. 
All  places  abound  in  physicians  ;  some  physicians  are  for 
the  ey^  others  for  the  head,  others  for  the  teeth,  others  for 
the  parts  about  the  belly,  and  others  for  internal  disorders. 

85.  Their  manner  of  mourning  and  burying  is  as  follows. 
When  in  a  family  a  man  of  any  consideration  dies»  ail  the 
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females  of  that  family  bedmear  their  heads  and  fiuses  with  mud, 
and  then  toaving  the  body  in  the  honse,  they  wander  aboot 
the  city,  and  hSat  themBelTes»  having  their  clothes  girt  up, 
and  exposing  their  breasts,  and  all  their  relations  aecompany 
tibem.  On  the  other  hand,  the  men  beat  themsdvesy  being 
girt  up,  in  like  manner.  When  they  have  done  this,  they 
carry  out  the  body  to  be  embalmed.  86.  There  ure  persona  who 
are  appointed  for  this  very  purpose ;  they,  when  the  dead  ixniy 
is  brought  to  them,  show  to  the  bearers  wooden  models  of 
corpses,  made  exactly  like  l)y  paintino:.  Arid  they  show  that 
which  tliey  say  is  the  most  ex])rnsive  manoer  of  embalming, 
the  name  ot"  whicii  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  lueiition  on  such 
an  occasion  ;  they  then  show  the  second,  which  is  inferior  and 
less  expensive  i  and  then  the  third,  which  is  the  cheapeat. 
Having  explained  them  aU»  they  learn  from  them  in  what  way 
they  wish  the  body  to  be  prepared ;  then  the  relationa,  when 
they  have  agreed  on  the  pricey  depart ;  but  the  embalmers  re- 
maining in  the  workshops  thus  proceed  to  embalm  in  tte  moet 
expenaive  manner.  First  they  draw  oua  tbe  brains  throngh 
the  noatnb  with  an  iron  hoolE,  taking  part  of  it  out  in  tliv 
manner,  the  rest  by  the  infusion  of  drugs.  Then  with  a  sharp 
Ethiopian  stone  they  make  an  indsion  in  the  side,  and  take 
out  all  the  bowels ;  and  having  cleansed  the  abdomen  and 
rinsed  it  with  pahn-wine,  they  next  sprinkle  it  with  pounded 
perfumes.  Then  having  lilied  the  belly  with  pure  myrrh 
pounded,  and  cassia,  and  other  perfumes,  frankincense  ex- 
cepted, they  sew  it  up  again ;  and  when  they  have  done  this, 
they  steep  it  in  natrum,  leaving  it  under  for  seventy  days  ;  for 
a  longer  time  than  this  it  is  not  lawful  to  steep  it.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  seventy  days  they  wash  the  corpse,  and  wrap 
the  whole  body  in  bandages  of  flaxen  cloth,  smearing  it  with 
gum,  which  the  Egyptians  commonly  use  instead  of  glue. 
After  this  the  relations^  having  taken  the  body  back  again, 
make  a  wooden  case  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  and  having 
made  it»  they  endoee  the  body ;  and  thus,  having  tetened  it 
up*  they  store  it  in  a  sepulchnd  chamber,  setting  it  upr^^bt 
against  the  wall.  In  tlds  manner  they  prepare  the  bodiea 
that  are  embalmed  in  the  most  expensive  way.  87.  Those 
who,  avoiding  great  expense,  desire  the  middle  way,  they  pre- 
pare in  the  following  manner.  When  they  have  chiirged 
their  syringes  with  oil  made  from  cedar,  they  fill  tlie  abdomen 
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of  the  eorpM  widumt  makhig  any  iaeisioD  or  taking  out  the 

l»wdd,bat  inject  it  at  the  fimdament ;  and  having  prevented  the 
icjection  from  escaping,  they  steep  the  body  in  iiutrum  for  the 
prescribed  number  of  days,  and  oa  the  last  day  they  let  cot 
from  the  abdomen  the  oil  of  cedar  which  they  had  before  in- 
jecl4f<^  and  it  has  such  power  that  it  brings  away  the  intes- 
tiae^  ^Qci  vitals  in  a  state  of  dissolution ;  the  natrum  dissolves 
tbe  fleshy  and  nothing  of  the  body  remains  but  the  skin  and 
the  boMS»  When  they  have  done  this  they  return  the  body 
without  any  further  operation,  88.  The  third  method  of 
mMwing  is  this,  which  is  used  only  for  the  poorer  sort : 
Isring  thewmghly  rinsed  the  abdomen  in  syrmaea*  they  steep 
il  with  utram  tir  the  serenty  daysi  and  then  dcAiver  it  to  be 
evried  sway.  89.  Bat  the  wives  of  conrfderable  perscHiSy 
when  they  die,  they  do  not  immediately  deliver  to  be  em- 
Uiiiued,  nor  such  women  as  are  very  beautitul  and  of  cele* 
brity,  but  when  they  have  been  dead  tliree  or  four  days  they 
theu  deliver  theni  to  the  embahuers  ;  and  they  do  this  fur  the 
followiog  reason,  that  the  embalmers  may  not  abuse  the  bodies 
of  such  women  ;  for  they  say  that  one  man  was  detected  in 
abmnig  a  body  that  was  fresh,  and  tiiat  a  fellow-workman  in- 
temed  against  him.  90.  Should  any  person,  whether  Egyp- 
lisa  or  stranger,  no  matter  which,  be  found  to  have  been 
ssised  by  a  cmodile^  or  drowned  in  the  river,  to  whatever 
city  Ae  body  may  be  earned,  the  inhabitants  are  by  hiw 
eompelled  to  have  the  body  embalmed,  and  having  adorned  it 
IB  Ibe  handsomest  manner,  to  bury  it  in  the  sacred  vaults. 
Nor  15  it  lawful  for  any  one  else,  whether  relations  or  friends, 
to  touch  him  ;  but  the  prie.sts  of  the  Nile  bury  the  corpse  with 
their  own  hands,  as  being  something  more  than  human. 

91.  They  avoid  using  Grecian  cu>tnms  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
the  cu«tf»rjis  of  all  other  people  wiiatsoever.  All  the  otlier 
Egyptians  are  particular  in  this.  But  there  is  a  large  city 
called  Chemmis,  situate  in  the  Thebaic  district,  near  Ne^po« 
hsi  in  which  »  a  qnadrangnlar  temple  dedicated  to  Perseus 
the  son  of  Danae ;  pabn  trees  grow  ronnd  it,  and  the  portico 
is  of  stone^  very  spacioiis,  and  over  it  are  placed  two  large 
stone  atatnea*  In  this  enclosore  is  a  temple,  and  in  it  is 
plaeed  a  atatoe  of  Persons.  The  ChemmitiB  affirm,  that  Per- 
seus has  frequently  appeared  to  them  on  earth,  and  fteqnently 
withui  the  temple,  and  that  a  ^sandal  worn  by  him  is  sometimes 
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found,  which  is  two  cubits  in  length  ;  and  that  after  its  ap* 
pearance,  all  E^iypt  Nourishes.  This  they  iitlirui.  They  adopt 
the  iulluwing  C.irecian  custoins  in  honour  of  Perse ui  :  they 
celebrate  gymnastic  games,  embracing  every  kind  of  contest  ; 
and  they  give  as  ])i-izes,  cattle,  cloaks,  and  skins.  W]ien  I 
inquired  why  Ferseus  appeared  only  to  them,  and  wliy  they 
differed  from  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians^  in  holding  gymnastic 
games  ;  they  answered,  "  that  Perseus  derived  hia  origin  from 
their  city ;  for  that  Danaus  and  Lynceos,  wbo  were  both 
nativea  of  ChemnuSy  sailed  firom  them  into  Graeoe;"  and 
tracing  the  descent  down  ftom  them,  they  came  to  Penene ; 

and  that  be  coming  to  Egypt,  for  the  aame  reason  as  the 
Gredn  allege,  in  or^  to  bring  away  the  Gorgon^s  beadfrom 
Libya,  they  affirmed  that  he  came  to  them  also  and  acknow- 
ledgt<l  all  bis  kindred  j  and  that  when  he  came  to  Kgypt  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Chemmis,  having  heard 
it  from  his  mother  :  they  add,  that  by  his  order  they  insti- 
tuted g3rmnastic  games  in  honour  of  him." 

92.  The  Egyptians  who  dwell  above  the  morasses,  observe 
all  these  customs ;  hut  those  who  live  in  the  morasses,  have 
the  same  costoms  as  the  rest  of  the  EgyptiaoSy  and  as  in 
other  things,  so  in  this,  that  each  man  has  but  one  wife»  like 
the  Greeks.  Bat  to  obtain  food  more  easily,  they  have  the 
following  inventions :  when  the  river  is  full*  and  has  made 
the  plains  like  a  sea,  great  numbers  of  liUea^  which  the 
Egyptians  call  lotos,  spring  up  in  the  water:  these  they 
gather  and  dry  in  the  sun  ;  then  having  pounded  the  middle 
of  the  lotus,  wliich  resembles  a  poppy,  tliey  make  bread  of  it 
and  bake  it.  The  root  also  of  this  lotus  is  fit  for  food,  and  is 
tolerably  swret  ;  and  is  round,  and  of  the  size  of  an  apple. 
There  are  also  other  lilies,  like  roses,  that  grow  in  the  river, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  contained  in  a  separate  pod,  that  springs 
up  from  the  root  in  form  very  Uke  a  wasp's  nest ;  in  this 
there  are  many  berries  fit  to  be  eateoi  of  the  size  of  an 
olive  stone,  and  they  are  eaten  both  fresh  and  dried.  The 
byblna^  which  is  an  annual  phmt»  when  they  have  pulled  ii 
up  in  the  fena»  they  cat  off  the  top  of  it  and  pat  to  some 
other  aseSy  but  the  lower  part  that  is  left,  to  the  length  ol 
a  cubit,  they  eat  and  sdL  Those  who  are  anxioaa  to  eal 
the  byblus  dressed  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  stew  it  ir 
a  hot  pan  and  then  eat  it.    Some  uf  them  live  entirely  oi 
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eat  them  dried. 


re 

when  the  desire  of  engendering  eomee  upon  them^  they  awim 
ontinahoabtotheaea;  the  midea  lead  the  way,  scattering^ 
sperm ;  and  the  females  following  swallow  i%  and  are  thus 
l»«gnated.  When  they  find  themsdyesfiill  in  the  sea,  they 
swim  back,  each  to  their  accustomed  haunts ;  however,  the 
males  no  longer  take  the  lead,  but  this  is  done  by  females : 
they,  leading  the  way  iu  shoals,  do  as  the  males  did  before ; 
for  they  scatter  their  spawn  by  dejrrees,  and  the  males  follow- 
ins-  devour  them ;  but  froiii  the  spawn  tliat  escapes  and  is  not 
devoured,  the  fish  that  grcnv  up  are  engendered.  Any  of  these 
fish  that  happen  to  be  taken  in  their  passage  towiirds  the  ^cji, 
are  found  bruised  on  the  left  side  of  the  head ;  but  those  that 
are  taken  on  their  return,  are  luroised  on  the  right ;  and  this 
proceeds  £rom  the  following  cause :  they  swim  out  to  the  sea 
keeping  dose  to  the  land  on  the  left  side,  and  when  they  swim 
back  again,  they  keep  to  the  same  shore,  hugging  it  andtonch* 
ing  it  as  mndi  as  possible^  for  fear  of  lonng  their  way  by  the 
stream.  When  the  Nile  begins  to  oTerflow,  the  hollow  parts 
of  tiie  land  and  the  marshes  near  the  river  first  begin  to  be 
fflled  by  the  water  oodng  through  firom  the  river;  andassoon 
as  they  are  full,  they  are  immediately  filled  with  little  fishes  ; 
the  reason  of  which,  as  I  conjecture,  is  this  :  in  the  preceding 
year,  when  the  Nile  retreated,  the  lish  that  had  deposited 
their  eggs  in  the  marshy  ground,  went  away  with  the  last  of 
the  wat<-rs  ;  but  when,  as  the  time  came  round,  the  water  has 
risen  again,  li^hes  are  immediately  produced  from  these  eggs. 
Thus  it  hrippen^  with  respect  to  the  fi'^hes. 

94.  The  K;ry]>tians  who  live  about  tlic  fens  use  an  oil  drawn 
firom  the  fruit  of  the  sillicypria,  which  they  call  cici ;  and  they 
make  it  in  the  following  manner :  they  plant  these  sillicypria, 
which  in  Greece  grow  spontaneons  and  wild,  on  the  banks  of 
the  riTen  and  lakes :  these,  when  planted  in  Egypt,  bear 
ahondanoe  of  froit,  though  of  an  offensive  smelL  When  they 
hsTe  gathered  it,  some  bmise  it  and  press  out  the  oil ;  others 
bod  and  stew  it,  and  ooUect  the  liqoid  that  flows  firom  it ;  this 
in  firt,  and  do  Itts  soited  for  lamps  than  oMveoU ;  hat  it^ts 
an  ofiensiye  smelL  95.  They  have  the  following  contrivanee 
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to  protect  thenselTesftoiD  the  miiaqiiitoesy  which  aboond  very 
much*  The  tovrers  are  of  great  service  to  thoae  who  inhahttt 
the  opper  parts  of  the  manhea ;  for  the  moaqnitoea  are  pre- 
▼eated  hj  the  winda  from  fljing  high:  hat  thoae  who  live 
nmnd  the  manhea  have  contriTed  another  expedieiit  inalead 
of  the  towera.  Every  man  haa  a  net,  with  which  in  the  daj 
he  takes  fish,  and  at  night  uses  it  in  the  followiDg  manner : 
in  whatever  bed  lie  sleeps,  he  throws  the  net  around  it,  und 
then  getting  in,  sleeps  under  it :  if  he  should  wrap  lumself  up 
in  his  clothes  or  in  linen,  the  mus<|uitoes  would  bite  through 
thera,  but  they  never  attempt  to  bite  through  the  net. 

96.  Their  ships  in  which  they  convey  uierchandise  are 
made  of  the  acacia,  which  in  >}i;i])e  is  very  like  the  Cyrenieaii 
lotus,  and  its  exudation  is  gum.  From  this  acacia  they  cut 
planks  about  two  cubits  in  length,  and  join  them  togertiier  like 
bricks,  building  their  ships  in  the  following  manner.  Thtj 
fitaten  the  planks  of  two  cubits  length  round  stout  and  long 
ties :  when  they  have  thua  hnilt  the  hulls,  thejr  lay  benehea 
aeroaa  them.  Thej  make  no  nae  of  riba»  hat  canlk  the  aeama 
inside  with  bjUoa.  They  make  only  one  rndder,  and  that  ia 
driven  tlupongh  the  keel.  Theyoaeamaatof  aeaeia,andaaik 
of  hyblna.  Theae  vesaela  arennable  to  ami  np  the  atrauntin- 
less  a  fair  wind  prevails,  but  are  towed  from  the  shore.  Tliey 
are  thus  carried  down  the  stream  :  there  is  a  Imrdle  made  of 
tamarisk,  wattled  with  a  band  of  reeds,  and  a  stone  borrd 
thronirh  tljr  inlddh^  of  about  two  tal<  nts  in  weight;  of  the^e 
two,  the  hurdle  is  ^a^teaed  tn  ;i  cahie,  and  let  down  at  the 
prow  of  the  vessel  to  be  carri»id  on  by  the  stream  ;  nnd  the 
stone  by  anotlicr  t  :\)th'  at  thi  stem  ;  and  by  this  means  the 
hurdle,  by  the  stream  bearing  hard  upou  it,  moves  quickly  and 
draws  along  the  baris,"  (for  thia  ia  the  name  given  to  theae 
vessels,)  but  the  stone  being  dragged  at  the  stem,  and  aunk 
to  the  bottom,  keepa  the  veml  in  itseourBe.  Thejhnvte  very 
many  of  these  vessels,  and  some  of  them  cany  many  thonaand 
talenta.  97«  When  the  Nile  innndalea  the  ooontiyi  the  citiea 
akne  are  aeen  above  ita  aox&ce,  very  like  the  idwb  in  the 
JEfgewa  Seas  for  all  the  reat  of  Egypt  becomea  a  aeai  and  the 
cities  alone  are  above  the  aurfaoe.  When  thia  happens,  they 
navigate  no  longer  by  the  cbannd  of  the  river,  but  across  the 
plain.  To  a  j)erson  saihng  from  Naucrutis  to  Memphi.-*,  the 
padaage  is  by  the  pyramids ;  this,  however,  is  nut  the  usual 
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oouiie^  bat  by  the  point  of  the  Delta  and  the  city  of  Cerca- 
aoms ;  and  in  sailing  from  the  sea  and  Can  opus  to  Naacratis 
acras  the  plun,  you  will  pa^  by  the  city  of  Anthylla  and 
ttat  called  Arehandropolia.  98.  Of  these,  Anthylla»  which  is 
a  dty  of  importance^  is  assigned  to  purchase  shoes  for  the  wife 
of  tlie  reigning  king  of  Egypt;  and  this  has  been  so  as  long 
as  Egypt  has  been  subject  to  the  Persians.  The  other  city 
appears  to  me  to  derive  its  name  from  the  son-in-law  of 
Danaus,  Archander,  son  of  Phthius,  and  grandson  of  Acha^us  ; 
for  it  is  called  Archandropolis.  There  may  indeed  have  been 
another  Archaiider ;  but  the  name  is  certainly  not  Es^yptian. 

99.  Hitherto  T  have  related  what  I  liavc  seeii,  what  I 
have  thouglit,  and  what  I  have  learnt  by  inquiry:  but  from 
thi?5  poiiU  I  prweed  to  give  the  Epiyptian  account  accord- 
ing to  wiiat  1  heard  ;  and  there  is  added  to  it  soinetliing 
also  of  my  own  observation.  The  priests  informed  me,  that 
Menes,  who  first  ruled  over  Egypt,  in  the  first  place  pro- 
tected Memphis  by  a  mound ;  for  the  whole  river  formerly  ran 
dme  to  the  sandy  moontain  on  the  dde  of  Libya ;  but  Menes, 
beginning  about  a  hundred  stades  above  Memphis,  filled  in 
the  dbcfw  towarda  the  south,  dried  up  the  old  channel,  and 
coDducted  the  river  into  a  canal,  so  as  to  make  it  flow  between 
die  nKmntains this  bend  of  the  Nile,  which  flows  excluded 
from  Itt  aneieni  eoune,  is  still  carefully  upheld  by  the  Fto- 
sians,  being  made  secure  every  year  ;  for  if  the  river  should 
l>reak  through  and  overflow  in  this  part,  there  would  be  dan- 
ger lest  all  Memphis  should  be  floi>dcd.  AVhen  the  part  cut 
off  had  been  made  firm  land  by  this  Menes,  who  was  first 
king,  he  in  the  first  place  built  on  it  the  city  that  is  now 
called  Memphis  :  for  iiemphis  is  situate  in  the  narrow  part 
of  Egypt  ;  and  cnitsidc  of  it  lie  excavated  a  lake  from  the 
river  towards  the  north  and  the  west ;  for  the  Nile  itself 
boonds  it  towards  the  east.  In  the  next  phice,  they  relate 
thai  be  built  in  it  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  which  is  vast  and  well 
worthy  of  mention*  100.  Afler  this  the  priests  enumerated 
htsm  A  bo<^  the  names  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  other  kings* 
Li  ao  many  generations  of  men,  there  were  eighteen  Ethiopians 
snd  one  native  queen,  the  rest  were  Egyptians*  The  name 
of  this  woman  who  reigned,  was  ihe  same  as  that  of  the  Baby- 
Ionian  queen,  Nitocris :  they  said  that  she  avenged  her  brother* 

'  Tliat      liiuau  of  Arabia  aiid  Libya. 
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whom  the  I  ';;}'ptian9  had  slain,  while  reigning  over  them  ;  and 
after  they  had  ^hlw  him,  they  then  delivered  the  kingdom  to 
her  ;  and  she,  to  avenge  him,  destroyed  many  of  the  Egjrp- 
tians  by  stratagem :  for  having  caused  an  extensive  apartment 
to  be  made  under  ground,  she  pretended  tliat  she  was  going 
to  consecrate  it,  but  in  reality  had  another  design  in  view  : 
nnd  having  invited  those  of  the  EgyptiLUis  whom  she  knew  to 
have  been  principally  concerned  in  the  murder,  she  gave  a 
great  banquet  and  when  thej  were  feasting,  she  let  in  the 
river  upon  them,  through  a  litfge  concealed  channel.  This  is 
ail  they  related  of  her,  except  that,  when  she  had  done  this, 
she  threw  herself  into  a  room  full  of  ashes  in  order  that  she 
might  escape  ponishment  101.  Of  the  other  kings  they  did 
not  mention  any  memorable  deeds,  nor  that  they  were  in  any 
respeet  renowned,  except  one,  the  last  of  them,  Mceris ;  but  he 
accomplished  some  memorable  works,  as  the  portal  of  Yokan's 
temple,  facing  the  north  wind ;  and  dug  a  lake,  (the  dimensions 
of  which  I  shall  describe  hereaft^ir,)  and  built  pyramids  ia  it, 
the  size  uf  which  I  shall  also  mention  when  1  come  to  speak 
of  the  lake  itself.  He,  then,  achieved  these  several  works,  but 
none  of  the  others  acliieved  any  thiner. 

102.  Having  there  lure  passed  thcin  by,  I  shall  prot  ^  ed  to 
make  mention  of  tlie  king  that  came  after  tliem,  whose  name 
was  Sesostris.  The  priests  said  that  lie  was  the  first  w^ho,  setting 
out  in  ships  of  war**  irom  the  Arabian  Gulf,  subdued  thoee 
nations  that  dwell  the  Bed  Sea ;  until  sailing  onwards,  he 
arrived  at  a  sea  which  was  not  navigable  on  account  of  the 
shoals ;  and  afterwards,  when  he  came  back  to  Egypl^  accoird- 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  priests,  he  assembled  a  luge  army, 
and  marched  through  the  continent^  subduing  erery  nation 
that  he  fell  in  with ;  and  whereyer  he  met  with  any  who 
were  valiant,  and  who  were  very  ardent  in  defence  of  their 
liberty,  he  erected  columns  in  their  territory,  with  inscriptions 
declaring  his  own  name  and  country,  and  how  he  had  con- 
quered them  by  his  power:  but  when  he  subdued  jjjy 
cities  without  fighting  and  easily,  he  made  iuseriptions  on 
columns  in  the  same  way  as  among  the  nations  that  had 
proved  themselves  valiant ;  and  he  had  besides  engraved  on 
them  the  secret  parts  of  a  woman,  wishinor  to  make  it  known 
that  they  were  cowardly.    103.  Thus  doing,  he  traversed  the 

>See  Book  I.  chap.  2,  note  ^ 
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continent,  until,  having  crossed  from  Asia  into  Europe,  ha 
sabdued  the  8<grtiuaDs  and  Thracians :  to  these  the  Egjp- 
ti«n  armj  appears  to  me  to  have  reached,  and  no  farther ;  for 
m  thdr  eoontiy  the  columns  appear  to  have  been  erected,  but 
no  where  beyond  them.  From  theneCi  wheeling  ronnd,  he 
went  back  again ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  river  Fhasis, 
I  am  unable  after  this  to  saj  with  certain^,  whether  king 
Sesoetris  himsdf,  having  detached  a  portion  of  his  annj,  le^ 
them  there  to  settle  in  that  country,  or  whether  some  of  the 
soldiers,  being  wearied  with  hid  wandering  expedition,  of 
their  own  acc  ord  rciruuned  by  the  river  Phasis.  104.  For 
the  Colchians  were  evidently  Egyptians,  and  I  say  tliis  having 
myself  obs<  r\  td  it  beibre  1  heard  it  from  others ;  ami  as  it 
wns  a  matter  of  interest  to  me  T  inquired  of  both  people, 
and  the  Colchians  had  more  recollection  of  the  Egyptians 
than  the  Egyptians  had  of  the  Colchians ;  yet  the  Egyptians 
said  that  they  thought  the  Coksbians  were  descended  from  the 
armj  of  Sesostris  ;  and  I  formed  my  conjecture,  not  only  be- 
cause they  are  swarthy  and  cnrly-headedy  for  this  amounts  to 
nothing,  because  others  are  so  likewise,  but  chiefly  from  the 
fi)Qowing  drcnmstancesy  because  the  Colchians,  Egyptians, 
and  Ethiopians,  are  the  only  nations  of  the  world  who^  from 
the  first,  have  practised  eirduncunona  For  the  Phoenicians, 
and  the  Syrians  in  Palestine,  acknowledge  that  they  learnt 
the  custom  from  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  Syrians  about  Ther- 
moflon  and  the  river  Parthenius,  with  tlieir  neighbours  the 
Macrones,  confess  that  they  very  lately  learnt  the  same  custom 
from  tlie  Coichiuns.  And  these  are  the  only  nations  that  are 
circunicised,  and  thus  appear  evidently  to  act  in  the  paine  man- 
ner as  the  Egyptians.  But  of  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians, 
I  am  unable  to  say  which  learnt  it  from  the  other,  for  it  is 
evidently  a  very  ancient  custom.  And  this  appeals  to  me  a 
strong  proof  that  the  Phoenicians  learnt  this  practice  through 
their  intercoorse  with  the  Egyptians,  for  all  the  Phoenicians 
who  hare  any  eonuneroe  with  Ghreeoe  no  longer  imitate  the 
I^yptians  in  this  nsage^  bat  abstain  from  drcomcising  their 
children.  105.  I  will  now  mention^  another  fact  respecting 
the  CMchiaiia,  how  they  resemble  the  Egyptians.  They  alone 
and  the  Egyptians  mannfacture^  linen  in  the  same  manner ;  and 
the  whole  way  of  living,  and  the  language,  is  similar  in  both 
*  **  Come  uow,  I  will  aUo  mention."  *  See  chap.  35. 
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nadons ;  but  the  Ckdchkm  linen  is  called  by  the  Greeks  Sar- 
donic, thongh  that  which  comes  from  Egyp^  called  'Egy^ 
tian.  106.  As  to  the  pillars  which  Sesostris  king  of  Egypt 
meted  in  the  diflbrent  oomitriesy  most  of  them  are  evidently 

no  longer  in  existence,  but  in  Syrian  Palestine  I  myself  saw 
some  still  remaining,  and  the  inscriptions  l.ct'ore  mentioned 
still  on  them,  and  the  private  parts  ot  a  woiiian.  There  are 
also  in  loiiia  two  images  of  this  kinpr,  carved  on  rorks,  unr  on 
the  way  from  Ephesia  to  Phucaa,  the  other  iVom  Sai  ilis  to 
Smyrna.  In  Iwth  places  a  man  is  carved,  four  cuhits  und  a 
halt'  lii'^hf  \io\i\\u^  a  spenr  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  leit  a 
bow,  and  the  rest  of  his  equipment  in  unison,  for  it  is  partly 
Egjrptian  and  partly  Ethiopian;  from  one  shoulder  to  the 
Q&at  across  the  breast  extend  sacred  £^[yptian  characters  en- 
gravedy  which  have  the  following  meaning :  ^^I  acquirbo  TBia 
BSOION  BT  MT  OWN  SHOULDEBS."  Who  or  whcnce  he  i%  he  does 
not  here  show,  bat  has  elsewhere  made  known.  Some»  how- 
ever, who  have  seen  these  monuments  have  coigectared  them 
to  be  images  of  Memnon,  herein  being  very  far  from  the  tmth* 
107.  The  priests  sud  moreover  of  tUs  Egyptian  Sesostris, 
that  returning  and  bringinL'^  with  him  many  men  from  the  na- 
tions whose  territories  iie  had  subdued,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
Pelusian  Daphna*,  his  brother,  to  wliom  he  had  committed  tlic 
government  of  E^rvpt,  invited  Lim  to  an  entertainment,  and 
Ids  sons  witii  him,  and  caused  wood  to  be  jiilcd  up  round  the 
house,  and  havinjr  caused  it  to  be  piled  up,  set  it  on  lire:  but 
that  Sesostris,  being  informed  of  thi'^,  innncdiately  con^nlted 
with  his  wife,  for  he  took  his  wife  with  him  ;  and  she  advised 
him  to  extend  two  of  his  six  sons  across  the  fire,  and  form  a 
bridge  over  the  burning  mass,  and  that  the  rest  ahonld  st^ 
on  them  and  make  their  escape.  Sesostris  did  so,  and  two  oif 
his  sons  were  in  this  manner  burnt  to  death,  bat  the  resti  to- 
gether with  their  fiither,  were  saved.  106.  Sesostris  having 
returned  to  Egypt^  and  taken  revenge  on  his  brother,  em* 
ployed  the  multitade  of  prisoners  whom  he  brouglit  from 
the  coantries  he  had  sobdued,  in  the  following  works:  these 
were  the  persons  who  drew  the  huge  stones  which,  in  the 
time  of  this  king,  were  conveyed  to  the  temple  of  Vulcan; 
they,  too,  were  eon ipt  lied  to  dig  all  the  canals  now  seen  in 
Egypt;  by  their  invohnitary  labour  they  made  Egypt,  which 
before  was  throughout  practicable  for  horses  and  carriages. 
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oofil  for  these  purposes;  for  from  that  time  Egypt,  though  it 
was  one  level  plain,  became  impassable  for  horses  or  csrriages ; 
snd  this  is  caosed  bj  the  canalsi  which  are  nomeronB  and  in 
tveiy  direotion.  Bot  the  king  intenected  the  oountiy  for 
this  reason :  soeh  of  the  Egyptians  as  oceopied  the  cities  not 
on  the  river»  bol  inhuid)  when  the  river  receded,  being  in 
want  of  water,  were  forced  to  use  a  brackish  beverage  which 
thej  drew^  from  wells ;  and  for  this  reason  Egypt  was  inter- 
sected- 109.  They  said  also  that  this  king  divided  the  coun- 
try amongst  all  the  Egyptians,  giviii*,^  an  equal  square  allot* 
ment  to  each ;  and  from  tlience  he  drew  his  revenues,  having 
re^^uircd  them  to  pay  a  iixed  tax  every  year  ;  but  if  the  river 
happenf^d  to  take  away  a  part  oi"  any  one's  allotment,  he  was 
to  come  to  him  and  mnke  known  what  had  happened  ;  where- 
upon thf  king  at'ut  persons  to  inspect  and  measure  how  much, 
the  laud  was  diminished,  that  in  future  he  might  pay  a  pro- 
portionate part  of  the  appointed  tax.  Hence  land-measuring 
a^^ears  to  me  to  have  had  its  beginning,  and  to  have  passed 
over  into  Greece :  for  the  pole^  and  the  sun-dial,  and  the  di* 
vision  of  the  day  into  twelve  parts,  the  Greeks  learnt  from  the 
Babylonians.  110.  This  king  tluen  was  ihb  only  Egyptian 
that  ruled  over  Ethiopia ;  and  he  left  as  memorials  before 
Vnkan's  temple^  stateea  ik  stone  i  two  of  thirty  eobits,  him- 
sdf  and  his  info ;  and  his  fonr  sons,  each  of  twenty  cubits. 
A  Icmg  time  after,  the  priest  of  Vulcan  would  not  suffer  Da- 
rius the  Persian  to  place  his  statue  before  them,  saying,  "that 
d^ds  had  not  l^en  achieved  by  hiai  equal  to  tho-e  of  Sesos- 
trifl  the  Egyptian  :  for  that  Sesostris  had  subdued  other  na- 
tion**, not  fewer  than  Darius  had  done,  and  the  Scythians 
bfc^iideii ;  but  that  Durius  was  not  able  to  concjuer  the  Scy- 
thians ;  wherefore  it  was  not  right  for  one  who  had  not  sur- 
paased  him  in  achievements  to  place  \m  statue  before  his 
oflTerings."  They  relate^  however,  that  Daiias  pardoned  these 
observatioos. 


111.  After  the  death  of  Sesostri%  they  said  that  his  son 


mifitaiy  expedition,  and  happened  to  becone  blind  through  the 
following  ocfurrenoa :  the  river  having  risen  a  very  great 

•  Literally,  "  using  it  from  wells." 

V  lloXos  here  means  *'a  concave  dial/'  ahaped  like  tUe  vault  of  hea- 
ven.— See  Baehr, 
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height  for  that  time,  to  eighteen  cubits,  when  it  overllowed 
the  fields,  a  storm  of  wind  arose,  and  the  river  was  tossed 
about  in  waves  ;  wIk  reupon  they  say  that  the  kinii  with 
great  arrogance  laid  itoM  of  a  javelin,  and  threw  it  into  tlie 
midst  of  the  eddies  of  the  river  ;  and  that  immediately  alter- 
wards  he  was  seized  with  a  pain  in  his  eyes,  and  became 
blind*  He  continued  blind  for  ten  years  ;  but  in  the  eleventh 
year  an  orade  reached  him  firom  the  city  of  Buto,  importing 
^that  the  time  of  his  punishment  was  expired,  and  he  shoold 
reooTer  his  sight,  by  washing  his  eyes  with  the  urine  of  a 
woBuui  who  had  had  intereoorse  wilii  her  own  husband  only, 
and  had  known  no  other  man.   He  thmfere  made  trial  of 
his  own  wife  first,  and  afterwards,  when  he  did  not  recover 
his  sight,  he  made  trial  of  others  indifferently  ;  and  at  len^rth 
having  recovered  his  sight,  he  collected  the  women  of  whom 
he  had  made  trial,  except  the  onr*  by  wa««hini:  witli  whose 
urine  he  had  recovered  hi«?  si?ht,  into  one  city,  which  is  now 
called  Erythrelx)lus,  and  when  he  had  assembled  them  to« 
gather  he  had  them  all  bumti  together  with  the  city ;  but  the 
woman,  by  washing  in  whose  urine  he  recovered  his  sight, 
he  took  to  himself  to  wife.    Having  escaped  from  this  Oila- 
mity  in  his  eyes,  he  dedicated  other  offerings  thxooghont  all 
the  celebrated  temples,  and,  what  is  most  worthy  of  mention^ 
he  dedicated  to  the  temple  of  the  snn  works  worthy  of  ad<- 
miration,  two  stone  obdisks^  each  conmsting  of  one  stone, 
and  each  a  hundred  cubits  in  length  and  eight  cubits  in 
breadth. 

ill?.  T hoy  said  that  a  native  of  Memphis  succeeded  him 
in  the  kingdom,  whose  naiue  in  tlie  Orei  iaa  lungna^e  is  Pro- 
tens:  there  is  to  this  dav  an  enclosure  sncred  to  iiini  at  Mem- 
phis,  which  is  very  bcaiitit'ul  and  richly  adorned,  situated  to  iha 
south  side  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan.  Tyriau  Phoenicians 
dwell  round  this  enclosure^  and  the  whole  tract  is  called  the 
Tyrian  camp.^  In  this  enclosure  of  Proteus,  is  a  temple  which 
is  called  aflter  the  foreign  Venus  ;  and  I  conjecture  that  this 
is  the  temple  of  Helen  the  daughter  of  lyndams,  both  be- 
cause I  hare  heard  that  Helen  lived  with  Piroteos,  and  aloo 
because  it  is  named  from  the  foreign  Venns :  ibr  of  all  the 
other  temples  of  Venns,  none  is  any  where  called  by  the  name 

*  In  chap.  154,  we  meet  with  "  the  camp  of  the  lonuiis  and  Ca 
hana." 
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of  foreign.  113.  When  I  inquired  nhntit  Helen,  the  priests 
toM  nie  that  the  case  was  thus  :  that  when  Paris  had  carried 
Helen  oH*  from  Sparta,  he  sailed  away  to  his  own  country, 
and  when  he  was  in  the  iEgean,  violent  winds  drove  him  out 
of  his  coarse  into  the  Egyptian  sea,  and  from  thence  (for  the 
gale  did  not  abate)  he  came  to  Egypt,  and  in  I^gypt  to  that 
which  is  now  called  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  to  Ta^ 
richeao.  On  that  shore  atood  a  temple  of  Hercales^  which  re* 
maina  to  this  day ;  in  which,  if  the  slave  of  any  person  what- 
soever takes  refuge,  and  has  sacred  marks  imprwed  on  hho, 
so  devoting  himself  to  the  god,  it  is  not  lawfbl  to  lay  hands  on 
him.  This  custom  continues  the  same  to  my  time  as  it  was 
from  the  first.  The  attendants  ot  Taris  therefore,  when  in- 
formed of  the  custom  that  prevailed  respecting  the  temple, 
rtivolted  from  him,  and  sitting  as  suppliants  of  the  god,  ac- 
cused Pari^  with  a  view  to  injure  him,  relating  the  whule 
nr'connt,  how  things  stood  with  regard  to  Helen,  and  his 
injustice  towards  Menelaus.  These  accusations  were  made  to 
the  priests,  and  the  governor  of  that  mouth,  whose  name  was 
Tlumia.  114.  Thonis  having  heard  this,  inmiediately  sends  a 
message  to  Proteus  at  Memphis,  to  the  following  effect :  "  A 
stranger  of  Trojan  race  has  arrived,  after  having  committed  a 
ndaiKMis  deed  in  Greece ;  for  having  beguiled  the  wife  of  his 
own  hosty  he  has  brought  her  with  him,  and  very  great 
treasures^  having  been  driven  by  winds  to  this  land.  Whether 
then  afadl  we  allow  him  to  depart  unmolested,  orshall  weseiae 
what  he  has  brought  with  him?**  Proteus  sends  back  a 
ro^enger  with  the  following  answer :  Seize  this  man,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  that  has  acted  so  wickedly  towards  his  host, 
and  bring  liim  to  me,  that  I  may  know  what  he  will  say 
for  himself."  115.  Thonis,  having  received  this  message, 
seizes  P?iri«,  and  detains  liis  ships  ;  and  then  sent  him  up 
to  Mempiiid  with  Helen  and  his  treasures,  and  besides  the 
supplifint?'  also.  Wiien  all  were  carried  up,  Proteus  asked 
Paris  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  hud  sailed  ;  and  he  gave 
him  an  account  of  his  family,  and  told  him  the  name  of  his 
country,  and  moreover  described  his  voyage  and  fix>m  whence 
he  had  set  saiL  Then  Proteus  asked  him  whence  he  got 
H^en  ;  and  when  Paris  prevaricated  in  his  acoonnti  and  did 
not  speak  the  truthi  th^  who  had  become  suppliants  accused 
him,  relating  the  whole  account  of  his  crime.  At  last  ProCeoa 
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pronoonced  this  jadgmeoti  saying :  If  I  did  not  think  it  ot' 
great  jnoment^  not  to  put  any  atnmger  to  death  who^  bcdng 
prevented  by  the  winds  from  pursuing  his  course^  has  oome  to 
my  territory^  I  would  take  Tengeanee  on  you  on  behalf  of  tlie 
Gtecian,  you  basest  of  men,  who^  after  you  had  met  with 
hospitable  treatmmit^  have  oommitted  the  most  nefarious  deed : 
you  seduced  the  wife  of  your  host,  and  this  did  not  content 
you,  but  having  excited  her  passions,*  you  have  taken  her 
away  by  stealth.  Nor  even  did  this  content  you,  but  you 
havt!  also  robbed  the  house  oi"  your  host,  and  come  hitlier  with 
the  :  now  therefore,  since  I  deem  it  of  ^reat  luuaient  not 

to  put  a  stranger  to  death,  I  will  not  sutler  jou  to  carry  nway 
this  woman,  or  this  treasure,  but  I  will  keep  them  fur  yom- 
Grecian  host,  until  he  please  to  come  himself  and  take  them 
away ;  as  for  you  and  your  shipmates,  I  bid  yon  depart  oat 
of  my  territory  to  some  other  within  three  days ;  if  not»  yoo 
shall  be  treated  as  enemies." 

116.  The  priests  gave  this  accoont  of  the  arrival  of  Helen 
at  the  court  of  Pkoteus.  And  Homer  iq^peara  to  me  to  haye 
heard  this  relation ;  bat  it  was  not  eqaaliy  saited  to  epic 
poetry  as  the  other  which  he  has  made  ose  of,  wherefore  he 
has  rejected  it^  tlu>agh  he  has  plainly  shown  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  this  account  also.  And  this  is  erident ;  since 
he  has  described  in  the  Iliad  (and  has  no  where  else  retraced 
his  steps)  the  wandcrinf^^s  of  Paris,  huw,  while  lie  wa>  ciirry- 
ing  off  Helen,  he  was  driven  out  of  his  course,  and  wandered 
to  other  places,  nud  how  ho  ;u  rived  at  Sidon  of  Phcenicia ; 
and  he  has  meniionetl  it  in  the  exploits  of  Diomede,  his 
are  as  follows  :  "  Where  were  the  viu  ie^ated  robes,  works  of 
Sidonian  women,  which  god-like  Paris  iiimself  brought  from 
Sidon,  sailing  over  the  wide  sea,  along  the  course  by  which  he 
conveyed  high-born  Helen/' ^  He  mentions  it  also  in  the 
Odyssey,  in  the  following  Hues :  "  Such  well-chosen  dniga 
had  the  daughter  of  Jove,  of  excellent  quality,  which  Poly* 
damna  gave  her,  the  J^g^tian  wife  of  Thonis»  where  the 
fruitful  earth  produces  many  drugs^  many  excellent  when 
mixedt  and  many  noxious.'*^  Mtfielaus  also  says  the  fd* 
lowing  to  Tekmachus :  '^The  gods  detained  me  in  Egypt, 

»  Litenllj,   having  nised  the  wings." 


*  Odytiey,  iv.  227. 
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though  anxious  to  return  hither,  hecause  I  did  not  offer  per- 
feel  hecatomhs  to  them.**  ^  He  shows  in  these  verses,  that  be 
was  acquainted  with  the  wandering  of  Paris  in  Egypt; 
for  Sjria  borders  on  Egypt,  and  the  Fh<enician8>  to  whom 
Sidaa  bekmgSy  inhabit  Sjrria.  117.  Finom  these  Yeraes,  and 
thla  fint  passage  especially,  it  is  dear  that  Homer  was  not 
the  ttotbor  of  the  Cjpiian  versesi  but  some  other  person.  For 
in  ihe  Cyprian  Teraes  it  is  said,  tiiat  PSuia  reached  Sium  from 
Sparta  on  the  third  day,  when  he  carried  oflf  Helen,  having  met 
Willi  a  favourable  wind  and  a  smooth  sea  ;  whereas  Homer  in 
the  Iliad  says  that  he  wandered  lai'  while  taking  her  with  him. 
And  now  1  take  my  leave  of  Homer  and  the  Cyj)ri:ui  verses. 

118.  When  I  asked  the  priests  whether  the  Greek?  tell  an 
idle  story  about  the  Trojan  war,  or  not;  th(y  *rave  mc  the 
following  answer,  saying  that  they  knew  it  by  inquiry  from 
Menelaus  himself :  That  after  the  rape  of  Helen,  a  vast  army 
qS  Gretnans  came  to  the  land  of  Teucria  to  assist  Menehias ;  and 
that  when  the  army  had  landed  and  pitched  their  camp,  they 
ent  ambeasadora  toDium,  and  that  Menelaua  himself  went  with 
them:  wiien  they  reached  the  wall%  they  demanded  the  resti- 
totioii  of  Helen,  and  the  treasures  that  Paris  bad  stolen  from 
bun,  and  satisfiiction  for  the  injuries  done :  that  the  Tn^ans 
told  tbe  same  story  then  and  ever  after,  both  when  put  to  the 
oath  and  when  not  swearing,  that  they  bad  neither  Helen  nor 
the  treasures  about  which  they  were  accused,  but  that  they 
Were  all  in  Ecrypt ;  and  that  they  could  not  with  justice  be 
cinswerable  lor  what  Proteus  the  Egyptian  king  had  in  his 
possession :  but  the  Greeks,  thinking  they  were  derided  by 
them,  therefore  bi  sicrred  them  until  they  took  tlieir  city. 
When,  however,  after  they  had  taken  the  ibrtilications,  Helen 
was  no  where  found,  but  tliey  lieard  the  eame  story  as  before, 
then  they  gave  credit  to  the  iirst  account,  and  sent  Menelaus 
himsdif  to  Proteus.  119.  When  Menelaus  reached  Egypt, 
he  sailed  up  to  Memphis,  and  related  the  real  troth  :  he 
both  met  with  yery  hospitahle  entertainment^  and  receiyed 
baek  Helen  nnharmed,  and  besides  all  his  treasures.  Mene- 
laiis^  howerer,  though  be  met  with  this  treatment,  behaved 
very  iniqnitotisly  to  the  Egyptians :  for  when  be  was  de« 
aroos  of  sailing  away,  contrary  winds  detained  him ;  and 

•  Odyssey,  iv.  351. 
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when  this  oontmned  the  same  for  a  kmg  time,  he  had  leconrae 
to  a  nefarious  expedient ;  for  having  ttSc;entvo  children  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  he  sacrificed  them  ;^  but  afterwaida^ 
when  it  was  discoTC^  that  he  had  done  this  deed^  he  was 
detested  and  persecuted  by  the  Egyptians,  and  fied  with  his 
ships  to  Libya :  whither  he  bent  his  course  from  tlieiice,  the 
Egyptians  were  unable  to  say  ;  but  of  the  above  paiticulars 
they  said  they  knew  some  by  inquiry,  and  others  bavin?r  taken 
place  among  tlieniselves,  they  were  able  from  their  own 
knowledge  to  speak  of  with  certainty.  120.  These  things 
the  priests  of  the  Egyptians  related  ;  and  T  myself  agree  with 
the  account  that  is  given  respecting  Helen,  from  the  following 
considerations.  If  Helen  had  been  in  Ilium,  she  would  have 
been  restored  to  the  Grecians,  whether  Paris  were  willing  or 
not.  For  surely  Priam  could  not  have  been  so  infatuated,  nor 
the  others  his  relatives,  as  to  be  willing  to  expose  their  own 
persons,  their  children,  and  the  city  to  danger,  in  order  that 
Paris  might  cohabit  with  Helen.  But  even  if  at  first  ibej 
had  taken  this  resdution,  yet  seeing  that  many  of  the  other 
Trojans  perished,  whatever  they  engaged  with  the  Greeka, 
and  that  on  every  occasion  when  a  battle  took  place,  two  or 
three  or  even  more  of  Priam's  own  sons  fell,  if  we  may  speak 
on  the  authority  of  the  epic  poets  ; — when  sucli  things  hap- 
pened, I  think,  that  if  Priam  himself  were  cuhabiting  with 
Helen,  he  would  have  restored  her  to  the  Greeks,  in  order  to 
be  delivered  from  such  present  evils,  Neitlier  would  the 
kinp^iluiii  (Involve  upon  Paris,  so  that  when  Priam  wns  now 
old,  the  administration  of  affairs  should  fall  upon  him ;  but 
Hector,  who  was  both  older  and  more  a  man  than  he  was, 
would  SQCceed  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Priam ;  nor  did 
it  become  him  to  give  way  to  his  brother  when  acting  un- 
justly, and  this  too  when  through  his  means  so  many  evils 
were  falling  on  himself,  and  on  all  the  rest  of  the  TWjans. 
But  indeed  they  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  restore  Helen, 
nor,  when  they  spoke  the  truth,  did  ^e  Greeks  give  credit  to 
them :  providence  ordaining,  as  I  am  of  opinion,  that  they,  by 
utterly  perishing,  should  make  it  clear  to  all  men,  that  for 
gre^it  crimes  great  puuishments  at  the  hands  of  the  go<L»  are 

*  Literally*  "he  made  victims  of  them;**  by  hrrofia  are  meast 
**  victims  slain  to  appease  tlie  mieruai  deities*'' 
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in  itove.  Thos  tfaeae  things  have  been  3rebiledi  as  thejrappear 
to  me. 

121*  The  priests  also  in&nned  me^  that  Bhampriniins  sue- 
eeeded  Koleas  in  the  kingdom :  he  left  as  a  monnment  the 
portioo  of  the  temple  of  Viueaiif  fronting  to  the  west ;  and  he 
ereeted  two  statues  before  the  portieo^  twentf-five  eobits 

high.  Of  these,  the  one  standing  to  the  north  the  Egjptifuis 
call  Summer  ;  and  that  to  the  south,  Winter  :  and  the  one 
that  they  call  Summer,  they  worship  and  do  honour  to ;  but 
the  one  called  Winter,  they  treat  in  a  quite  contrary  way. 

1.  This  king,  they  said,  possessed  a  ^reat  quantity  of 
money,  such  as  no  one  oi  the  succeeding  kings  wiia  able  to 
surpass,  or  even  nearly  conu-  n])  to  ;  and  he,  wishing  to  trea- 
sure up  his  wealth  in  satety,  buiit  a  chamber  of  stone,  of 
which  one  of  the  walls  adjoined  the  outside  of  the  palaee* 
Bat  the  builder,  forming  a  plan' against  it,  dsYised  the  foUow- 
ing  oontriTanoe ;  he  fitted  one  of  the  stones  so  that  it  might 
be  easily  taken  out  by  two  men,  or  even  one.  When  the 
chamber  was  finishedithe  king  laid  np  his  treasores  in  it ;  bnt 
in  cooise  of  time  the  builder,  finding  his  end  approaehing,  called 
hissoos  to  him,  for  he  had  twob  and  described  to  them  how  (pro- 
viding for  them  that  they  might  haye  abundant  sostensnce)  he 
bad  contriYed  when  bnilding  the  king's  treasury ;  and  haying 
clearly  explained  to  them  every  thing  relating  to  the  removal 
of  the  stone,  he  gave  them  its  dimensions,  and  told  them,  if 
they  would  observe  his  instructions,  they  ^vouM  be  stewards 
of  the  king*s  riches.  He  accordingly  died,  aiul  the  sons  were 
not  long  in  applying  themselves  to  the  work  ;  but  having 
come  by  night  to  tlie  iiahice,  and  having  i'uiind  the  stone  in 
the  building,  th(  v  easily  removed  it,  and  carried  off  a  great 
quantity  of  treasure.  2.  When  the  king  happened  to  open 
the  cbambery  he  was  astonished  at  seeing  the  vessels  deficient 
in  treasure ;  bat  he  was  not  able  to  aocnse  any  onci  as  the 
seals  were  unbroken,  and  the  chamber  well  secured.  When 
therefore^  on  his  opening  it  two  or  three  times,  the  treasures 
ahrays  eyidently  diminisbedi  (for  the  thieyes  did  not 
plimderingi)  be  adopted  tfa6  following  plan ;  be  ordered 
traps  to  be  made^  sad  plsced  them  round  the  yesaols  in  which 
tbe  treasores  were.  But  when  the  thieyes  came  as  before, 
and  one  of  them  had  entered,  as  soon  as  be  went  near  a  yes- 
sel,  he  was  straightway  caught  in  the  trap   pcrceiying,  there- 
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fore,  in  what  a  predicament  he  was,  he  immediately  called  to 
his  brother,  and  told  liim  what  had  happened,  and  bade  him 
eoter  aa  quick  as  possible,  and  cut  o&  his  bead,  lest,  if  he  was 
seen  and  recogniaed,  he  ahould  ruin  him  also:  the  other 
thought  that  he  spoke  well,  and  did  as  he  was  advised ;  then, 
haying  fitted  in  the  stone,  he  returned  home,  taking  with  him 
his  brother'a  head  8.  When  day  eame^  the  king  haraig  en- 
tered the  chamber^  was  astonished  at  seeing  the  body  of  the 
thief  in  the  trap  withoiQt  the  head^  but  the  chamber  secure^ 
and  without  any  means  of  entrance  or  exit  In  this  perplex* 
ity  he  contri\  ed  the  following  plan ;  he  hung  up  the  body  of 
the  thiet  i'roin  the  wall,  and  having  placed  sentinels  there,  he 
ordered  them  to  seize  and  bring  before  liiui  whomsoever  they 
should  see  weepinp^  or  expressintj  commiseration  at  the 
spectacle.  The  mother  was  greatly  grieved  at  the  body  being 
suspended,  and  coming  to  words  with  her  surviving  son,  com- 
manded him,  by  any  means  he  could,  to  contrive  how  he 
might  take  down  and  bring  away  the  corpse  of  his  brother  ; 
bnt^  ahould  he  neglect  to  do  so,  she  threatened  to  go  to  the 
king»  and  inform  him  that  he  had  the  treasares.  4.  When 
the  mother  treated  her  surviving  son  harshly,  and  when  with 
many  entreaties  he  was  unable  to  persoade  her^  he  contrived 
the  foUowing  plan ;  having  got  some  as8e%  and  having  filled 
some  skins  with  wine,  he  put  them  on  the  asses,  and  then 
drove  them  along  ;  but  when  he  came  near  the  sentinels  that 
guarded  the  suspended  corpse,  haviner  drawn  out  two  or  three 
of  the  necks  of  the  skins  that  hung  down,  he  loosened  them  ; 
and  when  the  wine  ran  out,  he  beat  his  head,  and  cried  out 
aloud,  as  if  he  knew  not  to  which  of  the  asses  he  should  turn 
iirst :  but  the  sentinels,  when  they  saw  wine  flowing  in  abund- 
ance,  ran  into  the  road,  with  vessels  in  their  bands,  caught 
the  wine  that  was  being  spilt,  thinking  it  all  their  own  gain ; 
but  the  man,  feigning  anger,  railed  bitterly  against  them  all ; 
however,  as  the  sentinels  soothed  him,  he  at  length  pretended 
to  be  pacified,  and  to  forego  his  anger ;  at  last  he  drove  his 
asses  out  of  the  road,  and  set  them  to  rights  again.  When 
more  conversation  passed,  alld  one  of  the  senUnds  joked  with 
him  and  moved  him  to  laughter,  he  gave  them  another  of  the 
skins;  and  they,  just  they  were,  lay  dowii  and  set  to  to 
dnnk,  and  joined  him  to  their  party,  and  invited  him  to  stay 
and  drink  with  them  :  he  was  persuaded,  forsooth,  and  re- 
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mmmtd  wtth  them ;  and  as  ihej  treated  him  kindly  during 
Ae  drinking,  he  gave  them  anether  of  the  skina ;  and  the 
lentinda,  having  taken  very  copious  draughts,  became  exceed- 
in^lj  drunk,  and  hem^  overpowered  by  the  wine,  fell  asleep 
on  the  spot  where  they  had  been  drinking.  But  he,  as  the 
night  w'cii  far  advanced,  took  down  the  body  of  his  Ijrother, 
and  by  wav  of  insult  shaved  the  rif^ht  cheeks  of  all  the  Ft  nti* 
nels  ;  then  having  laid  the  corpse  on  the  ap«es,  he  drove  home, 
baring  performed  his  mother's  injunctions.  5.  The  king, 
when  he  was  intern] ed  that  the  body  of  the  thief  had  beat 
itotan,  was  exceedingly  indignant,  and,  resolving  by  any 
means  to  find  out  the  contriTer  of  this  artifice,  had  reconrae, 
m$  ii  i»  $aid^  to  the  following  phn,  a  design  which  to  me 
aecns  incrodible:  he  placed  1&  own  daughter  in  a  brothel, 
and  ordarad  her  to  admit  all  alike  to  her  embraoesi  hut  brfore 
they  had  interoborae  with  her,  to  compel  each  one  to  tell  her 
what  he  had  done  during  his  life  most  clever  and  most  wicked, 
and  whosoever  should  tell  her  the  fjicts  relating  to  the  thief, 
she  was  to  seize,  and  not  suffer  him  to  escape.  When,  there- 
fore, the  daughter  did  wliat  her  fatln  r  commanded,  the  thief, 
having  ascertained  for  what  purpf)se  tliis  contrivance  was  had 
reconr?e  to,  and  being  desirous  to  outdo  the  king  in  craftiness, 
did  as  Ibllows  :  having  cut  ofi"  the  arm  of  a  fresh  corpse  at  the 
shooldar,  he  took  it  with  him  under  his  cloak,  and  having 
gone  in  to  the  kioig's  daughter,  and  bdng  asked  the  same  ques- 
tkma  as  all  the  rest  were,  he  related  that  he  had  done  the  most 
wicked  thing  when  he  ont  off  hia  brother's  head  who  was 
anght  in  a  trap  in  the  king's  treasury ;  and  the  moat  derer 
Iking,  when,  having  made  the  sentinds  drunk,  he  took  away 
corpse  of  his  brother  that  was  hung  up :  she,  when  she 
heard  this,  endeavoured  to  seize  him,  but  the  thiet  iu  the  dark 
held  out  tu  her  the  dead  man's  arm,  and  she  seized  it  and  held 
it  fast,  imagining  that  she  had  got  hold  of  the  man's  own  arm  ; 
then  the  thief,  having  let  it  go,  made  his  est  ape  thron;^^li  the 
door.  6.  Wlien  this  also  wa*^  reported  to  the  king,  he  was 
aHooialied  at  the  shrewdness  and  daring  of  the  man  \  and  at 
Isi^  aeBding  throughout  all  the  dties^  he  cansed  a  proebma- 
tian  to  bo  made^  ororiog  a  £ree  pardon,  and  promising  great 
lewnrd  to  the  man,  if  he  wonld  discover  himself.  The  thief, 
leljing  CO  this  promise^  went  to  the  king's  palace;  andRhamp- 
floitas  greatly  admired  him,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
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nuirj  iaixe^  accounting  him  the  most  knowing  of  all  men ;  for 
that  the  Egyptians  are  saperior  to  all  othera,  but  he  was  sa- 
perior  to  the  Egyptians. 

122.  After  this,  they  aaid,  that  this  king  descended  alive 
into  the  place  which  the  Greeks  call  Hades,  and  there  played 
at  dice  with  Ceres^  and  sometinies  won,  and  other  times 
lost;  and  that  he  came  up  again  and  brought  with  him  as 
a  present  from  her  a  napkin  of  gold.  On  aoooimt  of  the 
descent  of  Bhampsmitosy  since  he  came  back  again  they  ssAd 
that  the  Egyptians  celebrated  a  festival:  this  I  know  they 
observed  even  in  ray  time ;  but  whether  they  held  this  feast 
fur  some  other  reason,  or  for  that  above  mention  i  d,  I  am  un- 
able to  say.  However,  on  that  same  clay,  the  priests,  having 
woven  a  cloak,  bind  the  eyes  of  one  of  their  number  with  a 
scarf,  and  having  conducted  him  with  the  cloak  on  him  to  the 
way  that  leads  to  the  toinj^le  of  Ceres,  they  then  return  :  upon 
which  they  say,  this  priest  ¥rith  his  eyes  bound  is  led  by  two 
wolves  to  the  temple  of  CereSy  twenty  stades  distant  from 
the  city,  and  afterwards  the  wolves  lead  him  back  to  the 
same  place.  123.  Any  person  to  whom  such  things  appear 
credible  may  adopt  the  accounts  given  by  the  Egyptians ;  it 
is  my  oljeet^  however,  throughout  the  whole  history,  to  write 
what  I  hear  from  each  people.  The  Sigyptians  say  thait 
Ceres  and  Bacchus  hold  the  chief  sway  in  the  infernal  r^ona ; 
and  the  Egyptians  also  were  the  first  who  aoscrtod  the  doebnne 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal,  and  that  when  the  body 
perishes  it  enters  into  some  other  animal,  constantly  springing 
into  existence;  and  when  it  has  passed  through  the  ditferent 
kinds  of  terrestrial,  marine,  and  aerial  beings,  it  again  enters 
into  the  body  of  a  man  that  is  burn  ;  and  that  this  revoiutiun 
is  made  in  three  thousand  years.  Some  ot  the  Greeks  have 
adt»[)tL'd  this  opinion,  -oiue  earlier,  otliers  later,  as  if  it  were 
their  own ;  but  although  I  knew  their  names  1  do  not  mention 
them. 

124.  Now,  they  told  me,  that  to  the  reign  of  Rhampsinitus 
there  was  a  perfect  distribution  of  justice,  and  that  all  Egypt 
was  in  a  high  state  of  pTosperity ;  but  that  after  him  Cheops, 
ooming  to  reign  over  them,  plunged  into  every  kmd  of  wick- 
edness. For  that,  having  shut  up  ail  the  temples,  he  first  of 
all  forbade  them  to  ofibr  sacrifice^  and  afterwards  he  ordered 
all  the  Egyptians  to  woA  for  himself;  some,  accordingly,  were 
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appointed  to  draw  stones  from  the  quarries  in  the  Arabian 
mountain  down  to  the  Nile,  others  he  ordered  to  reoeive  the 
Moiies  when  transported  in  vessels  across  the  river,  and  to 
drag  them  to  the  mountain  called  the  Libyan*  And  they 
warkfld  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  at  a  ttme^ 
eadh  party  daring  three  months.  The  time  during  which  the 
people  were  thus  haramd  by  toilt  lasted  toi  yean  on  the  road 
which  they  constructed,  along  which  they  drew  the  stones,  a 
work,  in  my  opinion,  not  much  less  than  the  p3rramid  :  for  its 
len<»th  is  five  stades,  and  its  width  ten  orgya?,  and  its  lieight, 
vvh.  !  it  is  the  highest,  eight  orgyae  ;  and  it  is  of  polished 
atotie,  with  figures  carved  on  it :  on  this  road  then  ten  years 
were  expended,  and  in  iorminpr  the  subterraneous  apartments 
oii  tlie  hill,  on  which  the  pyraniiils  stand,  which  he  luid  made 
as  a  burial  vault  for  himself,  in  an  ishmd,  formed  by  draining 
a  canal  from  the  Nile.  Twenty  years  were  spent  in  erecting 
the  pyramid  itself:  of  this,  which  is  square,  each  face  is 
eight  plethra,  and  the  height  is  the  same ;  it  is  composed  of 
polished  stones,  and  jointed  with  the  greatest  exactness ;  none 
of  the  stones  are  less  than  thirty  feet  125.  This  pyramid 
was  boiH  thus  ;  in  the  form  of  steps,  which  some  call  crossA, 
others  bomides.  When  they  had  first  built  it  in  this  manner, 
they  raised  the  remaining  stones  by  machines  made  of  short 
pieces  of  wood :  having  lifted  them  from  the  ground  to  the 
lir-l:  raii^nj  oi'  steps,  when  ilni  stoiu.'  arrived  there,  it  was  put  oil 
iutuiiiti  machine  that  stood  ready  on  the  first  range  ;  and 
from  this  it  was  driiwu  to  the  second  range  on  another  ma- 
chine ;  for  the  machines  were  K[ual  in  number  to  the  ranges 
of  steps  ;  or  they  removed  the  machine,  which  was  only  one, 
and  portable,  to  each  range  in  succession,  whenever  they 
willed  to  raise  the  stone  higher ;  for  I  should  relate  it  in 
both  ways,  as  it  is  related.  The  highest  parts  of  it,  therefore, 
were  first  finished,  and  aflterwards  they  completed  the  parts 
next  following  ;  but  last  of  all  th^  finished  the  parts  on  the 
groondy  and  that  were  lowest*  On  the  pyramid  is  shown 
an  inacriptiony  in  Egyptian  characters,  how  much  was  ex- 
pended in  radishes,  onions,  and  garlic,  for  the  workmen; 
whieh  the  interpreter,  as  I  well  remember,  reading  the  in- 
scription,  told  me  amounted  to  one  thousand  six  hundred 
talents  of  silver.  And  if  this  be  really  the  case,  how  much 
more  was  probably  expended  in  iron  tools^  in  bread^  and  in 
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elothes  for  the  labourers,  since  they  occupied  in  building  the 
works  the  time  which  I  meotioDed*  and  no  ahort  time  beaidesy 
as  I  think,  in  cutting  and  drawing  the  stones,  and  in  forming 
the  sabterraneous  excavation.   126*  li  is  rekOed  that  Cheops 

reached  such  a  degree  of  infamj,  that  bein«^  in  want  of  money, 
he  prostituted  his  own  daughter  in  a  brothel,  and  ordered  her 
to  extort,  they  di<l  iiot  h>ay  how  much  ;  but  she  exacted  a 
certain  sum  of  nioaey,  priv[\tely,  as  much  as  her  father  or- 
dered her  ;  and  contrived  to  leave  a  monument  of  herself,  and 
asked  every  one  that  came  in  to  her  to  give  her  a  stone  to- 
wards the  ediiice  she  designed :  of  these  stones  they  said  the 
pyramid  was  boilt  that  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  three^  be- 
fore the  great  pyramid,  each  side  of  which  is  a  plethron  and 
a  half  in  lengtL    127.  The  Egyptians  say  that  this  Cheops 
reigned  fifty  years ;  and  when  he  died,  his  brother  Chephren 
sncoeeded  to  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  foUowed  the  same  prac- 
tices as  the  other,  both  in  other  respects,  acnd  in  building  a 
P3Tamid ;  which  does  not  come  up  to  the  dimensions  of  his 
brother's,  ibr  1  myself  measured  them  ;  nor  has  it  subter- 
raneous chambers ;  nor  does  a  channel  from  the  Nile  flow  to 
it,  as  to  the  other  ;  but  this  flows  through  an  artificial  aque- 
duct round  an  island  within,  in  wliieh  they  say  the  hod}'  of 
Cheops  is  laid.    Having  hiid  the  lirst  course  of  variegated 
Ethiopian  stones,  less  in  height  than  the  other  by  forty  feet, 
he  built  it  near  the  large  pyramid.    They  both  stand  on  the 
same  hill,  which  is  about  a  hundred  feet  high*  Chephren,  they 
saidy  reigned  fifty^six  years.    128.  Thqs  one  hundred  and 
six 'years  are  reckoned,  during  which  the  Egyptians  suffered 
all  kinds  of  calamities,  and  for  this  length  of  time  the  temples 
were  closed  and  never  opened.    From  the  hatred  they  bear 
them,  the  Egyptians  are  not  very  willing  to  mention  theii 
names  ;  but  call  the  pyramids  after  Philition,  ashepherdj  who 
at  that  time  kept  his  cattle  in  those  parts. 

129.  They  said  that  after  him,  Mycerinus,  son  of  Cheops, 
reigned  over  Egypt ;  that  the  conduct  of  his  father  was  dis- 
pleasing to  him ;  and  that  he  qpened  the  temples,  and  per- 
mitted the  people,  who  were  worn  down  to  the  last  extremity, 
to  return  to  their  emplo3rments,  and  to  sacrifices ;  and  that  he 
made  the  most  jost  decisions  of  all  their  kings.  On  this  ac* 
eonnt^  of  all  the  kings  that  ever  reigned  in  B^ypt,  they  praise 
him  most,  for  he  teth  judged  wdl  in  other  respects^  and 
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nonover,  when  any  man  complained  of  his  decision,  he  used 
to  make  him  some  present  out  of  his  own  treasury  and  pacify 
hi:*  anger.    To  tliis  Mycerinus,  who  was  thus  beneficent  to- 
wards     sultjects,  and  who  followed  these  practices,  the  first 
^>egmmDg  of  misfortunes  was  the  death  of  his  daughter,  who 
was  his  only  ciiild  :  whereupon  he,  being  extremely  afflicted 
with  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  him,  and  wi>hin^  to  bury 
her  in  a  more  costly  manner  than  usual,  caused  a  hollow 
wooden  image  of  a  cow  to  be  made,  and  then,  having  covered 
it  with  gold,  he  pat  the  body  of  his  deceased  daughter  into  it. 
130,  This  cow  was  not  interred  in  the  ground,  but  even  in 
my  time  was  exposed  to  view,  being  in  the  city  of  Saia, 
piieed  in  the  royal  palace,  in  a  richly  fomished  chamber ; 
tttd  th^  born  near  it  all  kinds  of  aromatica  eyeiy  day,  and  a 
knp  13  kept  homing  by  it  throoghont  each  night.  In  another 
chimber  near  to  this  cow  are  placed  the  images  of  Mycerinus'a 
ooaeobmes,  as  the  priests  of  Sais  affirmed ;  and  indeed  wooden 
•Utues,  about  twenty  in  number,  all  formed  naked,  are  placed 
there;  however,  as  tu  who  they  are,  I  am  unable  to  say,  except 
what  was  told  me.    131.  Some  people  however  give  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  thi:^  ruw  and  these  ^tatues  :  that  Mycerinus 
<'ell  in  love  with  his  own  dj^n;^4it(  r,  and  had  intercourse  with 
litr  against  her  will  ;  Imt  aCtfTwards,  they  say,  that  the  pjirl 
'Angled  herself  through  grief,  and  he  entombed  her  in  this 
row ;  bat  her  mother  cut  off  the  hands  of  the  servants  who 
l»td  betrayed  her  daughter  to  the  father ;  and  that  now  their 
images  haTO  suffered  the  same  that  they  did  when  alive.  But 
tliese  things,  as  I  conjectare,  are  trifling  fablesy  both  in  other 
vttpects  and  in  what  rebtes  to  the  hands  of  the  statues,  for  I 
■Jidf  saw  that  they  had  lost  their  hands  from  age,  which 
were  seen  lying  at  their  (eet  even  in  my  time.    132.  The 
«ov  is  in  other  parts  covered  with  a  purple  doth,  but  shows 
die  head  and  the  neck,  covered  over  with  very  thick  gold ; 
•od  the  orb  oi'  t}vi  bun  imitated  in  gold  is  placed  between  the 
|wnM.    The  cow  is  not  standing  up,  but  kneeling;  in  size  it 
»8  equal  to  a  large  living  cow.    It  is  carried  every  year  out  ni 
the  chainb<?r.    When  the  E;]^yptians  beat  '^  themselves  for  the 
god  that  i«  not  to  be  named  by  me  on  this  orrfT^inn,  they  then 
^lury  out  the  cow  to  the  light ;  for  they  say  that  she,  when 
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she  was  dying,  entreated  her  father  Mjceriniu  to  permit  her 
to  see  the  sua  once  every  year.    133.  After  the  loss  of  his 
daughter,  this  second  caJainity  befel  this  king :  an  oracle  ' 
reached  him  from  the  city  of  Biito,  importing,  "that  he  had  no 
more  than  six  years  to  live,  and  should  die  in  the  seventh  :** 
but  he,  thinkinnr  this  very  hard,  sent  a  reproachful  message 
to  the  god,  complaining,  "  tliat  his  lather  and  uncle,  who  had 
shut      the  temples,  and  paid  no  regard  to  the  gods,  and  more- 
over iiad  oppressed  men,  had  lived  long;  whereas  he  who  was 
religious  must  die  so  soon/'    But  a  second  message  came  to 
him  from  the  oracle»  stating,    that  for  this  very  reason  his 
life  was  shortened,  because  he  had  not  done  what  be  ought  to 
have  done ;  for  it  was  needful  that  Egypt  should  be  afflicted 
during  one  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  and  the  two  who  were  kings 
before  him  understood  this,  but  he  did  not."  When  Myeerinus 
heard  this,  seeing  that  this  sentence  wasnow  pronounced  against 
him,  he  ordered  a  great  number  of  hunps  to  be  made,  and  hav- 
ing lighted  them,  whenever  night  came  on,  he  drank  and  enjoyed 
himself,  never  ceasing  night  or  day,  roving  about  the  marshes 
and  gruves,  wherever  he  could  hear  of  places  most  suited  for 
pleasure :  and  he  had  recourse  to  this  ai*tilice  for  the  purpose 
of  convicting  the  oracle  of  falsehood,  that  by  turninc^  the 
nights  into  days,  he  might  have  twelve  years  iiistead  of  c^ix. 

134.  This  king  also  left  a  y»vramid  much  less  than  that  of 
his  father,  beiiiLT  un  ea(  h  side  twenty  feet  short  of  three  ple- 
thra  ;  it  is  quadrangular,  and  built  half-way  up  of  Ethiopian 
Stone.    Some  of  the  Grecians  erroneously  say  that  this  pyra- 
mid is  the  work  of  the  courtesan  Rhodopis ;  but  thejr 
evidently  appear  to  me  ignorant  who  Rhodopis  was  ;  for  they 
would  not  else  have  attributed  to  W  the  building  such  a 
pyramid,  on  whicht  so  to  speak,  numberless  thousands  of 
talents  were  expended ;  bestdesi  Rhodopis  flourished  in  tha 
reign  of  Amasis»  and  not  at  this  time  i  for  she  was  very  many 
years  later  thMi  those  kings  who  left  Uiese  pyramids.  By 
birth  she  was  a  Thracian,  servant  to  ladmon,  son  of  He- 
pha^stopolis,  a  Samian,  and  fellow -servant  with  ^K.-^op,  the 
writer  of  fables,  lor  he  too  belonged  to  ladmou,  as  is  clearly 
proved  hy  this  eircniii-tunce.   When  the  Delphians  frequently 
made  proclamation,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle,  for     any  one 
whc  would  require  sati-laetion  for  the  death  of  ^T^sop,"  no  one 
else  appeared,  but  another  Jiidmo%  the  grandson  of  thia  lad- 
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mon,  required  it ;  thus  JEsop  mast  have  belonged  to  Indnion. 
13o.  Rbodopis  came  to  Egypt,  under  the  conduotof  X.iiitlius 
the  Samian  ;  and  hnviriLr  eume  to  gain  money  by  lier  pi  r?^on, 
she  was  ransomed  for  a  large  sum  by  Charaxus  of  Mitylene, 
son  to  Scamandronjmus,  and  brother  of  Sappho  the  poetess. 
Thus  Bhodopis  was  made  free,  and  continued  in  £g7pt,  and 
betng  Terj  lovelj^  aoqaired  great  riches  for  a  person  of  her 
ooQdte]0ii9  ihoiigh  no  way  soffident  to  erect  sneh  a  pyramid. 
For  as  any  one  who  wishes  may  to  this  day  see  the  tenth  of 
her  wealth,  there  is  no  need  to  attribnto  any  great  wealth  to 
her.  For  Bhodopis  was  desircras  of  leering  a  monument  to 
herself  in  Greece,  and,  having  had  sndi  aworkmade  as  no  one 
erer  yet  devised  and  dedicated  in  a  temple,  to  ofler  it  at  Del- 
phi as  a  memorial  of  herself :  having  therefore  made  from  the 
tenth  of  her  wealth  a  great  ninnber  of  iron  spits  for  roasting 
oxen,  as  far  as  the  tenth  allowed,  she  sent  them  to  Delphi  ; 
which  are  still  piled  up  behind  the  altar,  which  the  Chians 
dedicated  o[)po*?ite  the  temple  itself.  The  courtesans  of  Nan- 
crati=  arp  ^^encrally  very  lovely:  for  in  the  first  plnce  tliis 
one,  oi'  whom  this  accoTint  is  given,  became  so  iainous  that  all 
the  Greeks  became  familiar  with  the  name  of  lihodopis  ;  and 
in  the  next  place,  ailer  her,  another^  whose  name  was  Archi- 
dice,  became  celehrated  throughout  Greece^  thoogh  less  talked 
nhont  than  the  former.  As  for  Charaxos^  when,  having  ran- 
somed Rhodopis^  he  returned  to  Mitylene^  Sappho  gibed  him 
▼017  mneh  in  an  ode.  Now  I  have  done  spiking  of  Rho* 
dopis. 

136.  After  Myoerinns,  the  priests  said,  that  Asychis  became 
Idiig  of  Egypt,  and  that  he  built  the  eastern  portico  to  the 
temple  of  Vulcan,  which  is  far  the  most  beautifiil  and  the 

largest :  for  all  the  porticos  have  sculptured  figures,  and  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  architecture,  but  this  riiostof  all.  They  related, 
that  during  his  reign,  there  being  a  great  want  of  circulation 
of  money,  a  law  was  made  by  the  Egyptians,  that  a  man,  by 
giving  the  dead  bmiy  of  his  father  in  pledge,  mifrlit  borrow 
money;  and  it  was  also  added  to  this  law,  that  the  lender 
sliould  have  power  over  the  whole  sepulchre  of  the  borrower  ; 
and  thai  on  any  one  who  gave  this  pledge,  the  following  pun- 
ishment should  be  inflicted,  if  he  afterwards  refused  to  repay 
the  debt,  that  neither  he  himself,  when  he  died,  should  be 
btnried  in  his  family  sepulchre,  or  in  any  other,  nor  have  the 
libera  of  burying  any  other  of  his  own  dead.   This  king 
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being  desirous  of  dorpassing  his  predecessors  who  were  kinge 
of  Egypt,  left  a  pjraaiidy  as  a  memorialy  made  of  bricks  ;  on 
which  is  an  inscription  carred  on  stone^  in  the  foUowing  words : 
*^  Do  not  despise  me  in  comparison  with  the  pTramids  of 
stone,  for  I  mA  them  as  mnch  as  Jointer  the  other  gods. 
For  hj  plunging  a  pole  into  a  lake,  and  eoUeeting  the  mire 
that  stack  to  the  pole,  men  made  bricks,  and  in  this  manner 
built  me."    Such  were  the  works  that  this  king  performed. 

loT.  After  him,  there  reigned  a  blind  vnun  of  the  city  of 
Anysis,  whose  name  was  Anysis.  During  his  rci»rn»  the 
Ethiopians,  and  Sabacon,  kins^  of  the  Ethiopians,  invnde^l 
E crypt  with  a  large  force  ;  whereupon  this  blind  king  lied  to 
the  lens  ;  and  the  Ethiopian  reigned  over  Ej?ypt  for  fifty 
years,  fluring  wliich  time  he  pertonned  the  foUuwin^j  actions. 
When  any  Egyptian  committed  any  crime,  he  would  not  have 
any  of  them  pot  to  death,  but  passed  sentence  upon  each  ac- 
cording to  the  magnitude  of  his  offence,  enjoining  them  to 
heap  up  moonds  against  their  own  citjr  to  which  each  of  the 
offenders  belonged :  and  by  this  means  the  cities  were  made 
much  higher ;  for  first  of  all  they  had  been  raised  bj  those 
who  dag  the  canals  in  the  time  of  lung  Sesoetris,^  and  seoondlyy 
under  the  Ethiopian  thej  were  ma&  very  high.  Althoagh 
other  cities  in  I^^ypt  were  parried  to  a  great  height,  in  my 
opinion,  the  greatest  mounds  were  thrown  up  about  the  city 
of  Bubastis,  in  which  is  a  temple  of  Bubastis  Avell  worthy  of 
mention  ;  for  thoujjh  other  temples  may  be  lar^^er  and  more 
costly,  yet  none  is  mom  pleasing  to  look  at  than  this.  Bu- 
bastis, in  the  Grecian  language,  answers  to  Diana.  138. 
Her  sacred  precinct  is  thus  situated  :  all  except  the  entrance 
is  nn  ii^lnnd  ;  for  two  canal-^  from  tlic  Nile  extend  to  it,  not 
mingling  with  each  other,  but  each  reaches  as  far  as  the  en* 
trance  of  the  precinct,  one  flowing  round  it  on  one  side,  the 
other  on  the  <^her«  Each  is  a  hundred  feet  broad,  and  shaded 
with  trees.  The  portico  is  ten  orgyas  in  height,  and  is  adorned 
with  figures  six  cubits  high,  that  are  deserving  of  notioeu 
This  precinct,  being  in  the  middle  of  the  dtjr,  is  visible  on 
eveiyside  to  a  person  going  round  it :  for  as  the  city  has  been 
mounded  up  to  a  coosideraUe  height,  but  tiie  ten^le  has  not 
been  moTed,  it  is  conspicuous  as  it  was  originallj  built  A 
wan  sculptured  with  figures  runs  round  it ;  and  within  is  a 
grove  of  lofty  trees,  planted  round  a  large  temple  in  which  the 
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image  is  placed.  The  width  and  length  of  the  precinct  is  each 
waj  a  atade.  Along  the  entrance  ia  a  road  payed  with  alone^ 
aboot  three  atidea  in  length,  leading  through  the  aquare  east- 
ward I  and  in  width  it  is  about  four  plethra :  on  each  side  of 
the  load  grow  trees  of  eoonDoas  height :  it  leads  to  ib%  tem- 
|de  of  Hercnrj.  Such  then  is  the  situation  of  this  preeinct 
139.  Tbe|^  related  that  the  final  departure  of  the  Ethiopian 
oeeorred  in  the  following  manner:  that  he,  having  seen  a 
vision  of  the  following  kind  in  his  sleep,  fled  away :  it  appear- 
'  <]  to  him  that  a  man,  standing  by  him,  advised  him  to  assem- 
ble all  tlic  priests  in  Egypt,  and  to  cut  them  in  two  down  the 
middle  ;  but  he,  having  seen  tliis  vision,  said,  tluit  he  thought 
the  god»  held  out  this  as  a  pretext  to  him,  in  order  that  he, 
having  beeu  guilty  of  impiety  in  reference  io  sacred  things, 
might  draw  down  some  evil  on  Idmself  from  gods  or  from 
men  ;  be  would  not  therefore  do  so  ;  but  as  the  time  was  ex- 
pired during  which  it  was  foretold  that  he  should  reign  over 
Egypt,  he  would  depart  from  the  country  ;  for  while  he  was 
yet  in  Ethic^^  the  orades  which  the  £thiopiana  have  re-* 
course  to  answered,  that  he  was  fated  to  reign  over  Egypt 
fifty  years.  Since^  then,  this  period  had  elapsed,  and  the 
vision  of  the  dream  troubled  him,  Sabacon  of  Ida  own  accord 
withdrew  from  Egypt  140.  When  therefore  the  Ethiopian 
departed  from  Egypt,  the  blind  king  resumed  the  govern- 
ment, having  returned  from  the  fens,  where  he  had  lived  Mty 
years,  having  formed  an  island  of  ashes  and  earth.  For  when 
ikny  of  the  Egyptians  came  to  him  bringing  provisions,  as 
they  were  severally  ordered  unknown  to  the  Ktliiopian,  he 
bade  them  bring  some  ashes  also  as  a  present.  No  one  before 
Amyrtseus  was  able  to  discover  this  island  ;  but  for  more 
than  seven  hundred  years,  the  kings  who  preceded  Amyrtjeus 
were  unable  to  lind  it  out :  the  name  of  this  island  was  Eibo ; 
its  size  is  about  ten  stades  in  each  direction. 

141.  After  him  reigned  the  priest  of  Vulcan,  whose  name 
was  Sethon  :  he  held  in  no  account  and  despised  the  military 
caste  of  the  Egyptians,  as  not  having  need  of  their  services  ; 
and  accordingly,  among  other  indignities,  he  took  away  their 
lands  ;  to  each  of  whimi,  under  former  kings,  twelve  chosen 
aeres^  had  been  assigned.  After  this,  Senadierib,  king  of  the 

^  Tlie  anira,  hero  rendered  "  arr^\"  was  on  JBgyptian  measure,  COQ- 
taijuDg  a  square  of  iUO  Egyptian  cubiU. 
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Arabians  and  Assjriansy  marched  a  large  armj  against  Egypt ; 
whereupon  the  Egyptian  warriors  refiued  to  asrist  him  ;  and 
tiie  priest,  being  reduced  to  a  strait,  entered  the  temple,  and 

bewailed  before  the  image  the  calamities  he  was  in  danger  of 
su Hiring.  While  he  was  lamenting,  sleep  fell  upon  him,  and 
it  Jippeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  that  the  god  stood  by  and  en- 
couraged him,  assui  in^r  him  that  he  should  guftrr  nothing  dis- 
a<;^reeable  in  meetin^^  tlie  Arabian  army,  for  he  would  himself 
send  assistants  to  him.  Contidini^  in  this  vision,  he  took  with 
him  such  of  the  Egyptians  as  were  willing  to  follow  him,  and 
encamped  in  Pelusium,  for  here  the  entrance  into  Egypi  is  s 
but  none  of  the  militaiy  caste  followed  him,  but  tradeemen^ 
mechanics,  and  sutlers.  When  they  arrived  there»  a  number 
of  field  mice,  pouring  in  upon  their  enemies,  devoured  their 
quivers  and  their  bows^  and  moreover»  the  handles  of  their 
shields  $  so  that  on  the  next  dajr,  when  they  fled  bereft  of 
their  arms,  many  of  them  feilL  And  to  this  day,  a  stone  statne 
of  this  king  stands  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  with  a  mouse  in 
his  hand,  and  an  inscription  to  the  following  effect :  "  Who* 
ever  looks  on  me,  let  hitii  revere  the  gods." 

142.  Thus  much  of  the  account  the  Egyptians  and  tlie 
priests  related,  showing  that  from  the  first  kin^^  to  this  priest 
of  Vulcan  who  last  reip^ncd,  were  thnn^.  liuiuh  cd  iurty  and  one 
gencnitiuns  of  men  ;  and  during  these  i^cnerations,  there  were 
the  same  number  of  chief  priests  and  kings.  Now,  three  hun- 
dred generations  are  equal  to  ten  thousand  years,  for  three 
generations  of  men  are  one  hundred  years :  and  the  forty-one 
remaining  generations  that  were  over  the  three  hundred^ 
make  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  years.  Thus, 
they  said,  in  elev^  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  years* 
no  god  had  assumed  the  form  of  a  man ;  neither^  they  said, 
had  any  such  thing  happened  before,  or  afterwards*  in  the 
time  of  the  remaining  kings  of  Egypt  During  this  time,  they 
related,  that  the  sun  bad  four  times  risen  out  of  his  usu^ 
quarter,  and  that  he  had  twice  risen  where  he  now  sets,  and 
twice  set  where  lie  now  rises ;  yet,  that  no  change  in  the 
thin<rs  in  Egypt  was  occasioned  by  this,  either  with  regard  to  the 
productions  ul'  the  earth  or  the  river,  or  with  re<Tnrd  to  dis- 
eases, or  with  respect  to  deaths.    143.  In  former  time,  the 
priests  of  Jupiter  did  to  Hecai.vu;^  the  historian,  when  he 
was  tracing  his  own  genealogy,  aad  connecting  his  family 
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with  a  god  m  the  sixteenth  degree^  the  same  as  they  did  to 
me^  though  I  did  not  trace  mj  genealogy.  Condoeting  me 
into  the  interior  of  an  edifice  that  was  spacious,  and  shcming 
me  wooden  cokssoses  to  the  nomher  I  haye  mentioned,  they 

reckoned  them  up ;  for  every  high  priest  places  an  image  of 
himseli'  there  during  his  lifetime  ;  the  priests,  therefore,  reck- 
oning them  and  showing  them  to  me,  pointed  out  that  each 
was  the  son  of  his  own  father;  goln^  tliroimh  them  all,  from 
the  image  of  him  that  died  last,  until  they  had  pointed  them 
all  out.  But  when  HecataBUs  traced  his  own  giiirMlngy,  and 
connected  himself  with  a  god  in  the  sixteenth  degree,  they 
coDtroYerted  his  genealogy  by  computation,  not  admitting  that 
a  man  coold  be  bom  from  a  god ;  and  .they  thns  controverted 
his  genealogy,  saying  that  each  of  the  colossnses  was  a  Pi- 
nxnis^  sprang  from  a  Firomis  i  until  they  pointed  out  the 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  colossusesi  each  a  Firanis 
sprung  from  a  KromiSi  and  they  did  not  connect  them  with 
any  god  or  hero.  Firomis  means,  in  the  Ghredan  language, 
^  a  noble  and  good  man.''  144.  They  pointed  ont  to  me  there- 
fore, that  all  those  of  whom  there  were  images,  were  of  that 
character,  but  were  very  far  from  beinp^  goils  ;  that,  indeed,  be- 
fore the  time  (if  these  men,  gods  liarl  been  the  rulers  of  Egypt, 
and  had  dwelt  amongst  men  ;  and  that  one  of  them  always 
had  the  supreme  power,  and  that  Orm,  the  son  of  Osiris,  whom 
the  Greeks  call  Apollo,  was  llie  last  who  reigned  over  it  :  lie, 
having  deposed  Typhon,  was  the  last  who  reigned  over  l^Igypt. 
Now,  Osiris  in  the  Grecian  language  means  Bacchus. 

145.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  most  recent  of  the  gods  are 
thought  to  be  Hercules,  Bacchus^  and  Pan  $  but  by  the 
Egyptians  Pan  is  esteemed  the  most  ancient^  and  one  of  the 
eight  gods  called  original ;  but  Hercnles  is  among  the  second^ 
among  those  called  die  twdre ;  and  Bacchus  is  of  the  third, 
who  were  sprang  from  the  twelye  gods.  I  haTO  already  de- 
ckured*  how  many  3rear8  the  Egyptians  say  there  were  from 
Hercules  to  the  reign  of  Amasis  ;  but  from  Pan  a  still  greater 
number  of  years  are  said  to  have  intervened,  and  from  Bac- 
chus fewest  of  all;  and  from  him  tliere  are  computed  to  have 
been  lifteen  thousand  years  to  tlic  reign  of  Amasis.  The 
Egyptians  my  they  know  tlie?e  things  with  accuracy,  because 
they  always  compute  and  register  the  years.  Now  irom  Bac* 

'  See  chap.  43. 
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ehtu^  who  18  said  to  have  been  bora  of  Semde  the  daughter  of 
CadmuB,  to  my  time»  is  about  mxteon  bimdred  yean,  and  from 
Hercoles  the  aoD  of  Alcmenay  aboat  nine  hundred  years ;  bat 
from  Pan,  born  of  Pendope,  (for  Pan  la  said  by  the  Gredu  to 
have  sprung  from  her  and  Marcury,)  is  a  less  number  of 
years  than  from  tlie  siege  of  Troy,  about  eight  hundred,  to  my 
time.  146.  Of  these  two  accounts,  each  person  may  adopt  that 
which  he  thinks  most  credible  ;  I  have  theretoi*e  declared  my 
own  opinion  respecting  them.  For  if  these  deities  had  b«'eii 
well  known,  and  had  grown  old  in  (Trceee,  as  Hercules,  who 
was  sprung?  from  Amphitryon,  and  especially  Bacchus  the 
son  of  8emeie,  and  Pan  who  was  borne  by  Penelope,  some 
one  might  say,  that  these  later  oues,  though  mere  men,  bore 
the  names  of  the  gods  who  were  long  before  them.  Now,  the 
Grveeka  say  of  Bacchus,  that  Jupiter  sewed  him  into  his  thigh 
as  soon  as  he  was  boni,  and  carried  him  to  Nyssa,  which  in 
above  l^gypt  in  Ethiopia  $  and  concerning  Pan,  they  are  un- 
able to  say  whither  he  was  taken  at  his  birth*  It  is  evident 
to  me,  therefore^  that  the  Grrecians  learot  their  names  later 
than  those  of  the  other  gods  ;  and  from  the  time  when  they 
learnt  them  they  trace  thdr  origin,  therefore  they  ascribe 
their  generation  to  that  time,  and  not  higher.  Th^  things 
then  tlic  Egyptians  themselves  relate. 

147.  What  things  both  other  men  and  the  Egyptians  agree 
in  saying  occurred  in  this  country,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
relate,  and  sluill  add  to  them  some  tilings  of  my  own  observ- 
ation. The  Egyptians  having  become  free,  after  the  reign  of 
the  priest  of  Vulcan,  for  they  were  at  no  time  jible  to  live 
without  a  king,  established  twelve  kings,  having  di\4ded  all 
Egypt  into  twelve  parts.  These  having  contracted  inter- 
marriages, reigned,  adopting  the  following  regulations :  that 
they  would  not  attempt  the  subversion  of  one  another,  nor 
one  seek  to  acquire  more  than  another,  and  that  thqr  should 
maintain  the  strictest  friendship.  They  made  these  regular 
tions  and  strictly  uphdd  them,  for  the  following  reason ;  it 
had  been  foretold  them  by  an  oracle  when  they  first  assumed 
tiie  government,  ''that  whoever  among  them  should  offer  a 
libation  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan  from  a  brazen  bowl,  should 
be  king  of  all  Egypt  ;**  for  they  used  to  assemble  in  all  the 
temples.  148.  Now,  they  detenuined  to  leave  in  common  a 
memorial  of  themselves  ;  and  having  so  determined,  tUoy 
built  a  hibyrinth,  a  little  above  the  lake  of  Moeris,  situated 
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near  timt  called  the  city  of  Crocodiles ;  this  I  have  myself 
aeeii,  ^nd  found  U  greater  than  can  be  described.  For  if  any 
one  sboald  leokon  up  the  buildings  and  public  works  ef  the 
Gfeei«ii8»  they  would  be  found  to  have  ooet  less  labour  and 
esgeoae  than  this  labyrinth ;  though  the  temple  in  Ephesos  is 
lieeor  ying  of  mentioa,  and  aleo  that  in  Samoa,  Thepynunida 
likewise  were  beyond  description,  and  each  of  them  com* 
parrnUe  to  many  of  the  gieat  Ghredao  structures.  Yet  the 
labyrinth  surpasses  even  the  pyramids.  For  it  has  twelve 
courts  enclosed  with  walls,  with  doors  opposite  each  other,  six 
facin<7  the  north,  and  six  the  south,  contiguous  to  one  luiother ; 
and  the  same  exterior  wall  encloses  them.  It  contiiins  two 
kinds  of  rooms,  some  under  ground  and  some  above  ground 
over  them,  to  the  number  ot  three  thousand,  litteen  hundred 
of  each.  The  rooms  above  ground  I  myself  went  throufrh 
and  saw,  and  relate  irom  personal  inspection,  liut  the  undci'- 
ground  rooms  I  only  know  from  report ;  for  the  Egyptians  who 
have  charge  of  the  huilding  would^  on  no  account  show  me 
tliem,  saying,  that  there  were  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  who 
originally  huilt  this  lahyrinth,  and  of  the  sacred  crocodiles.  I 
can  therefore  only  reli^  what  I  have  learnt  by  hearsay  con- 
csfning  the  low^  rooms;  but  the  upper  ones^  which  suipess 
aD  human  works^  I  mysetf  saw ;  for  the  passages  through  the 
eoiridors^  and  the  windings  through  the  coitfts»  from  their 
great  Tariety,  presented  a  tiioosand  occasions  of  wonder,  as  I 
passed  from  a  court  to  the  rooms,  and  from  the  rooms  to  halls, 
and  to  other  corridors  from  the  halls,  and  to  other  courts  from 
the  rooms.  The  roofs  of  all  these  are  of  stone,  as  also  are  the 
walls  i  but  the  wjilU  are  full  of  sculptured  figures.  Ka(  h 
court  is  surrounded  with  a  colonnade  of  white  stone,  closely 
fitted.  And  adjoining  the  extremity  of  the  labyrinth  is  a 
pyramid,  forty  or;:;^YfT*  in  height,  on  which  large  figures  are 
earved,  and  a  way  to  it  has  been  made  under  ground. 

149.  Although  this  labyrinth  is  such  as  I  have  describe 
yet  the  lake  named  from  Mceris,  near  which  this  labyrinth  is 
bttiU»  occasions  greater  wonder :  its  circumference  measures 
three  thousand  six  hundred  stades,  or  sixty  schoenes^  equal  to 
the  sea  coaet  of  Egypt*  The  lake  stretches  Iragthways, 
north  and  south,  being  in  d^ith  in  the  deepest  part  fifty 
orgysBu  That  it  is  made  by  hand  and  dry,  this  droomstance 
pmesy  fiir  about  the  middle  of  the  lake  stand  two  pyramids^ 
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each  rising  fifty  ovgym  above  the  aarfiuse  of  the  water,  and 
the  part  boUt  under  water  extends  to  an  eqnai  depth :  on  each 
of  these  is  placed  a  stone  statue,  seated  on  a  throne.  Thus 
these  pyramids  are  one  hundred  orgjn  in  height ;  and  a  hun- 
dred orgysB  are  equal  to  a  stade  of  six  plethra;  the  orgya 
measuring  six  feet,  or  four  cubits ;  the  Ibot  being  four  palms, 
and  the  cubit  six  palms.    The  water  in  this  lake  does  not 
spring  from  the  soil,  ibr  these  parts  are  excessively  dry,  but 
it  is  conveyed  throufjU  ii  cliannel  iVoui  the  Nile,  and  for  six 
months  it  flows  into  the  lake,  and  six  months  out  again  into  the 
Nile.    And  during  the  six  months  that  it  flows  out  it  yields  a 
talent  of  silver  evory  day  to  the  kin<»'s  treasury  from  the  fish  ; 
but  when  thf  water  i.s  flowinsf  into  it,  twenty  niiiifr.    150.  The 
people  of  the  country  told  me  that  this  lake  discharges  itself 
under  ground  into  the  Syrtis  of  Libya,  running  westward  to* 
wards  the  interior  by  the  mountain  above  Memphis*  But 
when  I  did  not  see  any  where  a  heap  of  soil  from  this  excnvn- 
tion,  for  this  was  an  otjeet  of  curiosity  to  me,  I  inquired  of  the 
people  who  lived  nearest  the  kke^wb^rs  the  soD  thai  had  be^ 
dug  ont  was  to  be  found ;  they  told  me  where  it  had  been 
carried,  and  easily  persuaded  me,  becanse  I  had  heard  that  a 
similar  thing  had  been  done  at  Nineveh,  in  Assyria.  For 
certain  thieves  formed  a  design  to  carry  away  the  treasures  of 
Sardanapalus,  king  of  Nineveh,  which  were  very  large,  and 
preserved  in  tiubterraneous  treasuries;  the  thieves  therefore, 
beginning  from  their  own  dwellings,  dug  under  ground  by 
estimuted  iiieasurement  to  the  royal  palace,  and  the  soil  that 
was  taken  out  of  the  excavations,  when  night  came  on,  tliey 
threw  into  the  river  Tigris,  that  flows  by  Nineveh ;  and  so 
f/ieff  proceeded  until  they  had  elTecti  d  their  purpose.  The 
same  method  I  heard  was  adopted  in  digging  the  lake  in 
£gypt»  except  that  it  was  not  done  by  night,  but  during  the 
day ;  for  the  Egyptians  who  dug  out  the  soil  carried  it  to  the 
Nile,  and  the  river  receiving  it^  soon  dispersed  it.  Now,  this 
hike  is  said  to  have  been  excavated  in  this  way. 

16L  While  the  twelve  kings  continued  to  observe  jnstioe* 
in  eonrse  of  time^  as  they  were  saerifteing  in  the  temple  of  Vnl- 
cm,  and  were  about  to  o£br  a  libation  on  the  last  day  of  the 
festival,  the  high  priest,  mistaking  the  number,  brought  oat 
eleven  of  the  twelve  golden  bowls  with  which  he  used  to  make 
the  libation.    Whereupon  he  who  stood  lost  of  them,  Psam- 
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msticbQfli  sinoe  be  had  not  a  bowl,  having  taken  off  his  helmet» 
which  was  of  braaSy  held  it  out  and  made  the  libation«  All 
the  other  kings  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  helnieta»  and  at 

that  time  had  them  on.  Paammitichos  therefore,  without  any 
sinister  intention,  held  out  his  helmet:  but  they  having  tukeii 
into  consideration  what  was  done  by  Psainuiilichus,  and  the 
oracle  that  had  foretold  to  them,  "  that  whoever  among  them 
should  oli'er  a  libation  from  a  brjizen  bowl,  slioijld  be  sole  king 
of  K^Ypt  calling  to  mind  tlie  oracle,  they  did  not  think  it 
right  to  put  him  to  death,  since  upon  examination  they  found 
that  he  had  done  it  by  no  premeditated  design.  But  they  de- 
termined to  banish  him  to  the  marshes,  having  divested  him 
of  the  greatest  part  of  his  power ;  and  they  forbade  him  to  leave 
the  marshes,  or  have  any  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  Egypt. 
152.  This  Psammitichus,  who  had  before  fled  from  Sabaeon 
the  fithioinany  who  bad  killed  his  lather  Neoo— having  at 
that  time  fled  into  Sjri%  the  Egyptiansi  who  belong  to  the 
Saitie  diatrict^  brought  back  when  the  Ethiopian  withdrew  in 
eonseqaenee  of  the  vision  in  a  dream.*  And  afterwards^  hav- 
ing been  made  king,  he  was  a  second  time  constrained^  by  the 
eleven  kings  to  go  into  exile  among  the  marshes  on  account  of 
tlie  helmet.  Knowing,  then,  tlmt  he  had  been  exceedingly  in- 
jured by  them,  he  entertained  the  design  of  avenging  himself 
on  his  persecutors;  and  when  he  sent  to  the  city  oi'  Duto  to 
consult  the  orncle  of  Latonn,  wIm  re  is  the  truest  oracle  that 
the  Egyptians  have,  an  answer  came,  "that  vengeance  would 
come  from  the  sea,  when  men  of  brass  should  appear."  He, 
homwer,  was  very  incredulous^  that  men  of  brass  would  come 
to  naiat  him.  But  when  no  long  time  had  elapsed,  streaa  of 
weather  c<mipeUed  some  lonians  and  Carians^  who  had  sailed 
out  for  the  purpose  of  piracy,  to  bear  away  to  Egypt ;  and 
when  thflj  had  disembarked  and  were  dad  in  brasen  annonr, 
an  Egyptiaoi  who  had  never  before  seen  men  dad  in  brass, 
went  to  the  marshes  to  PsammitiehttSi  and  told  him  that  men 
of  fanus^  having  arrived  fix>m  thesea»  were  ravaging  the  plains. 
He  perceiving  that  the  oradewas  accomplished,  treated  these 
lonians  and  Curians  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  haviii«^  promised 
them  great  things,  persuaded  them  to  joiii  with  him :  and 
when  he  had  succeed^  in  persuading  them,  he  thus,  with  the 

^  See  IL  139.  »  Liteialij,  « It  befel  hhn." 

*  Liierallj  great  inarsdoli^  wai  poured  tscretly  into  him." 
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belp  of  such  Egyptians  as  were  well  aflfeeted  to  iiin^  and  wHh 
these  allies,  oTercame  the  other  kings. 

158.  Ftammitichas^  having  made  himself  master  of  all 
Eg7pt»  eonstmcted  the  portieo  to  Y alcanas  temple  at  Bf  emphis» 
that  faces  the  sonth  wind ;  and  he  bailt  a  coart  for  Apis,  in 
which  he  is  fed  whenever  he  appears,  opposite  the  portico,  sur- 
rounded by  a  colonnade,  and  full  of  sculptured  figures ;  and  in- 
stead of  pillars,  statues  twelve  cubits  high  are  placed  under 
the  pitizza.  Apis,  in  the  langua^^e  of  the  Gn  oks,  means 
Epaphus.  154.  To  the  lonians,  and  those  wlio  with  them 
had  assisted  him,  Psarmnitichus  gave  lands  opposite  each 
other,  with  the  Nile  flowing  between  ;  to  these  lands  was 
given  the  name  of  Camps.  And  bo?ides  these  lands  he  gave 
them  all  that  he  had  promised  ;  and  he  moreover  put  Egyp- 
tian children  under  their  care,  to  be  instructed  in  the  Greek 
language ;  and  from  those  who  learnt  the  language  the  pre- 
sent interpreters  in  Egypt  are  descended.  The  lonians  and 
the  Carians  continned  for  a  long  time  to  inhabit  these  lands, 
and  thej  are  situated  near  the  sea,  a  litde  below  the  city  of 
Bnbastis,  on  that  which  is  called  the  Pdosiac  month  of  the 
Nile ;  these,  in  after>time,  king  Amasis  ranoved  and  settled  at 
Memphis,  making  them  his  bodj-gnard  against  the  Egyptians. 
From  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  these  people  in  Egypt,  we 
Greeks  have  had  such  constant  communication  with  them, 
that  we  are  u('<  urjit<^Iy  itil'rjrmed  of  all  that  has  happened  in 
Egypt,  beginnini^r  from  the  reiirn  of  Psammitichus  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  These  were  tho  fir^t  people  of  a  ditlerent  Inniina^re 
who  settled  in  E^rypt,  The  docks  for  their  sliijis,  and  the 
ruins  of  their  buildings,  were  to  be  seen  in  my  time  in  the 
places  from  which  they  were  remoTcd.  Thus  Uien  Psammi- 
tichus became  master  of  Egypt 

155.  Of  the  oracle  that  is  in  Egypt)  I  have  already  made 
frequent  mention  and  I  shall  now  give  an  account  of  it»  -as 
well  deserving  notice.  This  oracle  in  Egypt  isa  temple  sacred 
to  Latona,  sitnated  in  a  large  city^  near  that  which  is  called 
the  Sebennytic  month  of  the  Nile,  as  one  sails  upwards  from 
the  sea.  The  name  of  this  city,  where  the  oracle  is,  is  Buto, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned.  There  is  also  in  this  Bute  a 
precinct  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Diana :  and  the  temple  of  L#a- 
tona,  in  which  the  oracle  is,  is  spacious,  and  hiia  u  portico  ten 

*  See  II.  83,  Ida,  152, 
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otgyo)  in  height.  But  of  all  the  things  I  saw  there,  I  will 
describe  that  which  occasioned  moat  astonishment.  There  is 
in  this  radosnre  a  temple  of  Latona  made  from  one  stone, 
both  in  height  and  length ;  and  each  wall  is  equal  to  them  ;f 
eadi  of  th«e  measures  forty  cubits :  for  the  roof,  another 
stone  is  laid  over  it,  having  a  cornice  four  cubits  deep.^  156. 
This  temple,  then,  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  that  I  saw 
about  this  precinct :  next  to  it,  is  the  island  called  Chemmis, 
situated  in  a  deep  and  broad  lake  near  the  precinct  in  lUito. 
This  is  said  by  the  Egyptians  to  be  a  lloating  island,  but  I 
mvp^lf  -iiw  it  neither  floating  nor  moving,  and  I  was  astonished 
wiieii  I  lieard  tl)at  there  really  was  a  floating  island.  In  this, 
then,  is  a  spacious  temple  of  Apollo,  and  in  it  three  altars  are 
placed  ;  and  there  grow  in  it  gi^at  numbers  of  palms,  and 
many  other  trees,  both  such  as  produce  fruit,  and  such  as  do 
not  The  Egyptians^  when  they  affirm  that  it  tioats,  add  the  fol- 
lowing story :  they  say  ihat  in  this  island,  which  before  did  not 
float,  Latonai  who  was  one  of  the  eight  primary  deities,  dwell- 
iog  in  ButOi  where  this  oracle  of  hm  now  is,  received  ApoUo 
as  a  deposit  from  the  hands  of  Isis,  and  saved  him,  by  conceal- 
ing him  in  this,  which  is  now  called  the  floating  island,  when 
Typhon  srriTed,  searching  every  where,  and  hoping  to  find 
the  son  of  Osiris.  For  they  say  that  Apollo  and  Diana  are  the 
oflfefH-inGT  of  Bacchus  and  Isis,  and  that  Latona  was  their 
nurs^;  and  preserver:  in  the  language  of  Ejrypt,  Apollo  is 
called  Orus ;  Ceres,  Isis ;  and  Diana,  Bubastis.  Now,  from 
this  account  and  no  othfr,  iEschylus,  the  son  of  Euphorion, 
alone  among  the  earlier  pot  ts,  derived  the  tradition  that  I  will 
mention  ;  for  he  made  Diana  to  be  the  daughter  of  Ceres.  On 
this  ^scount  tkei/  say  that  the  island  was  made  to  float*  Such 
is  the  account  they  give. 

lo7*  Ptemmitichus  reigned  in  £gypt  fifty-four  years ; 
during  twentyonine  of  which  he  sat  down  before  and  besieged 
Aaotus^  a  large  city  of  Syria,  until  he  took  it  This  Azotns, 
of  all  the  cities  we  know  of,  lield  out  against  a  siege  the 
longest  period.  158.  Neco  was  son  of  Psammitichus,  and 
be<^e  king  of  Egypt :  he  first  set  about  the  canal  that  leads 

^  That  is  to  my,  its  external  mrfiioe  forms  a  perfect  cube* 
^  This  is  usually  tnnslated  "hsTing  a  projecting  roof  to  the  extent  of 
four  cubits ;"  but  see  Letnmne's  remark  in  Baehr.   Caiy't  Lcxwoa. 
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to  the  Red  Sea,  which  DariuA  the  Persian  afterwai*da  com- 
pleted.  Its  length  is  a  voyage  of  four  dajSy  and  in  width  it 
was  dug  so  that  two  triremes  might  sail  rowed  abreast  The 
water  is  drawn  into  it  from  the  Nile,  and  it  enters  it  a  little 
atx»Te  the  citjr  Bubastis,  Miasr  near  the  Arabian  chj  Fatunosi^ 
•    and  reaches  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  parts  of  the  Egyptian  plam 
that  lie  towards  Arabia  were  dog  first  i  above  tins  phdn  is 
situated  the  mounttfn  that  stretches  towards  Hempbls,  in 
which  are  the  quarries.    Along  the  base  of  this  mountain 
therefore  the  canul  is  carried  lengthways  from  the  west  to  the 
east,  and  then  it  stretches  to  the  defiles,  passing  from  the 
mountain  towards  the  meridian  and  the  south  inward,  as  fur  as 
the  Arabian  Gulf.    Vnit  in  the  part  where  is  the  shortest  and 
most  direct  passage  from  the  northrrn  sea  to  the  southern, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  called  the  Red  Sea,  iiameiyy  from 
Mount  CasiuSy  that  separates  Egypt  from  Syria,  from  this 
point  the  distance  is  a  thousand  stades  to  the  Arabian  Gulf: 
thiSy  then,  is  the  most  direct  way  ;  but  the  canal  is  very  mnch 
longer^  in  that  it  is  more  winding,  in  the  digging  of  which  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Egyptians  perishil  in  the  reign 
of  Neco.   Now,  Neco  stopped  digging  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
worky  the  following  oracle  having  caused  an  impedimenti 
**that  he  was  working  for  a  barbarian;"  for  the  Egyptians 
call  aU  men  barbarians  who  do  not  speak  the  same  language 
as  themselves.    lo9.  But  Necd,  h  iving  put  a  stop  to  his  ex- 
cavation, turned  his  attentioa  to  military  affairs  ;  and  triremes 
were  constructed,  some  on  the  northern  sea,  and  others  in  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  or  the  Red  Sea,  ot  which  the  docks  are  still 
to  be  seen.    These  he  used      he  had  occasion ;  and  Neco, 
having  come  to  an  engagement  with  the  Syrians  on  land  at 
Magdolus,  conquered  them,  and  after  the  battle  took  Cadytis, 
which  is  a  laige  city  in  Syria.  The  garments  he  wore  during 
these  actions  he  consecrated  to  Apollo,  having  sent  them  to 
BranchidsB  of  tlie  IVIilesians.    Afterwards,  having  reigned 
sixteen  years  in  all,  he  died  and  left  the  kingdom  to  his  son, 
Psammia 

160.  While  this  Psammis  was  reigning  oyer  Egypt,  am- 
bassadors arrived  from  &e  Eleans,  boasting  that  they  had 
established  the  Olympian  games  under  the  most  just  and  ex* 

celient  regulations  in  the  world,  and  believin'^  that  not  even 
the  Egyj^tians,  the  wiscbt  of  mankind,  could  invent  any  thiug 
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surpassiug  them.  When  the  Eleans,  havin*^  arrived  in  Egypt, 
mentioDed  for  what  purpose  they  bad  come,  this  king  tbere- 
19011  ionuDoaed  thMe  who  were  reputed  to  be  the  widest 
among  the  EgyptiaoB ;  aad  the  Egyptians,  having  met  together, 
bend  tbe  Eletns  relate  what  was  settled  for  ttom  to  do  with 
regard  to  the  games;  and  they,  haTing  mentioned  every  thing, 
tmA,  tiiey  had  oome  to  inquire  ''wheSier  the  Egyptians  eould 
iavwt  any  thing  more  eqnitsble.*  And  they,  having  con- 
Bolled  together^  amced  the  Eleana  whether  their  own  ettiaens 
'ipere  permitted  to  enter  the  Usts ;  they  said  that  they  and  all 
other  Grecians,  who  wished,  were  allowed  to  contend  ;  but  the 
Egyptian:-  replied,  "that in  making  such  enactments  they  had 
totally  deviated  from  the  rules  of  justice,  for  that  they  could 
not  contrive  m  as  not  to  favour  a  citizen  of  their  -own  to  the 
prejudice  of  a  stian^rer.  But  if  they  really  wished  to  make 
just  enactment?,  and  had  rouw  into  Egypt  for  this  purpose, 
they  advised  them  to  estabh.sli  games  for  foreign  candidates, 
and  to  allow  no  Elean  to  enter  the  lists."  Such  was  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Egyptians  made  to  the  Eleans. 

161.  When  Psammis  had  reigned  only  six  years  over  Egypt, 
and  made  an  expedition  into  Ethiopia,  and  shortly  afterwards 
<lied,Apries  his  son  saooeeded  to  the  kingdom.  He^nezttohia 
giiodfiuher  Psanunitiehas»  enjoyed  graiter  prosperity  than 
tay  of  the  former  kings^  daring  a  reign  of  five  and  twenty 

in  whiefa  period  he  marched  an  army  against  Sidon,  and 
engaged  the  Tyrian  by  sea.  But  when  it  was  destined  for 
to  meet  with  adversity,  it  happened  on  an  occasion,  which 
Ithall  narrate  more  fully  in  my  Libyan  history,^  and  briefly 
in  this  place.  For  Apries,  having  sent  an  army  against  the 
CjTtiiieans.  met  with  a  signal  defeat ;  but  the  Egyptians,  com- 
plaiaing  of  this,  revolted  from  him,  suspecting  that  Apries 
W  de-^i^ne'lly  sent  them  tu  certain  ruin,  in  order  that  they 
"^'^rht  be  destroyed,  and  he  might  govern  the  rest  of  the 
^  :!yptians  with  greater  security ;  both  those  that  returned 
•^nd  the  fiiends  of  those  who  perishedi  being  very  indignant 
this,  openly  revolted  against  him«  162.  Apries^  having 
b^ard  of  this,  sent  Amasis  to  appease  them  by  persuasion, 
^ut  when  he^  having  come  to  them,  was  endeavouring  to  re- 
»tnuQ  them,  as  he  was  urging  than  to  desist  from  their  enter- 

one  of  the  Eg}  ptians  standing  behind  him  placed  a 

•  See  B.  IV.  chap.  159. 
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helmet  on  his  head,  and  as  lie  put  it  on  said,  that  be  pn%  it 
on  him  to  make  him  king**'  And  this  action  was  not  at  all  , 
diaagreeable  to  Amasis,  as  he  presently  showed.  For  when 
the  reTolters  had  appointed  him  king  of  the  Egyptians^  he 
prepared  to  lead  an  army  against  Apries;  bnt  Apries,  being  ■ 
infinrmed  of  this*  sent  to  Anwris  a  consideimble  person  among  ' 
the  Egyptians  that  adhered  to  him,  whose  name  was  Flataibe- 
mis,  with  orders  to  bring  Amasis  afive  into  his  presence. 
When  Patarbemis  arrived  and  summoned  Amasis,  Amasis. 
raising  his  leg,  (for  he  liappencd  to  be  on  hurseback,)  broke 
wind  and  bade  him  carry  that  to  Apries.  Nevertheless  Pa- 
tarbemis begged  of  him,  since  the  king  had  sent  for  him,  to  go 
to  him;  but  he  answered,  "that  he  had  been  some  tinjc  pre- 
paring to  do  «o,  and  that  Apries  slioiild  have  no  cause  of  cc>m- 
plaint,  for  tliat  he  would  not  only  appear  himself,  but  would 
bring  others  with  him."  Patarbemis,  perceiving  hia  H^^gw 
from  what  was  aaid,  and  seeing  preparations  being  made^  re* 
tamed  in  haste,  as  he  wished  to  inform  the  king  as  soon  as 
possible  of  what  was  going  on :  when,  however,  be  eame  to 
Apries  withoat  bringing  Amasis,  Apries,  taking  no  time  Ibr 
ddiberation,  in  a  transport  of  pasdon  commanded  his  ears  and 
nose  to  be  cot  off.  The  rest  of  the  Eigyptians,  who  atiU  ad* 
hered  to  him,  seeing  one  of  the  most  dis&guished  among 
them  treated  in  so  unworthy  a  manner,  did  not  delay  a  mo- 
ment, bat  went  immediately  orer  to  the  others  and  gave  them- 
selves to  Amasis.  163.  When  Apries  heard  of  this,  he  armed 
his  auxiliaries  and  marched  against  the  Egyptians;  but  he 
had  with  him  Cari an  and  Ionian  auxiliaries  to  the  number  of 
thirty  thousand  ;  and  he  had  a  palace  in  the  city  of  Sais,  that 
was  spacious  and  magnificent.  Now  Apries'  party  advanood 
against  the  Egyptian?',  and  tlic  party  of  Amasis  against  tlie 
foreigners.  They  mot  near  the  city  Momemphifli  and  pre* 
|MU^d  to  engage  with  each  other. 

164.  There  are  seven  claaaea  of  E^iyptians^  and  of  tbeee 
some  are  called  priests,  others  warriors,  others  berdsoieD^ 
others  swineherdsi  others  tradeemen,  others  intetpretera»  and 
lasdjf  pikts;  each  are  the  chmes  of  Egjptiansi  th^  take 
thmr  names  from  the  employments  they  ezereiae.  Their 
warriors  are  ealled  Calasiriea  or  Hennotybies,  and  thej  mn  of 
the  foUowing  districts,  for  all  Egypt  is  divided  into  diatricta. 
165.  The  following  are  the  districts  of  the  Hermotybit;^ 
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Busiris,  Sais,  Chemniis,  Paprerais,  the  island  called  Prosopitis, 
and  the  half  of  Natho.  From  these  districts  are  the  Hermo- 
tjbieSy  being  in  number,  when  thej  are  most  numeroiUy  a 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand.  None  of  these  learn  woj  me* 
chanical  art,  but  apply  themselves  wholly  to  military  affairs. 

166.  These  next  arc  the  districts  of  the  Calasiries;  Thebes, 
Bubaitls^  Aphtbia^  Taiiis,  Mendes,  Sebranya,  Athribis^  Fhar- 
bBthifl^  Thmoia,  Onuphis,  Anysis,  Hycepboris ;  this  district  is 
situated  in  an  island  opposite  the  city  Bobastis.  These  are  the 
districts  of  the  CsJasiries,  being  in  nnmber,:when  they  are  most 
numerous,  two  hundred  end  fifty  thousand  men :  neither  are 
tht^e  allowed  to  practise  any  art,  but  they  devote  tlieniselves 
to  military  pursuits  alone,  the  son  succeeding  to  his  lather. 

167.  Whether  the  Greeks  learnt  this  custom  from  the  Egyp- 
tians I  am  unable  to  determine  with  certainty,  seeing  that  the 
Thrarians,  Scythians,  Persian?,  Lydians,  and  almost  all  bar- 
barous nati<jn«,  hold  in  less  honour  than  their  other  citizens, 
those  who  learn  any  art  and  their  descendants,  but  deem  such 
to  be  noble  as  abstain  ftom  handicrafts,  and  particulariy  those 
who  devote  themsdyea  to  war.  All  the  Greeks,  moreover, 
bave  adopted  the  same  notion,  and  especially  the  Lacedsemo- 
niana ;  bot  the  Corinthians  hold  handicraftsmen  in  least  dis- 
esteem.  168.  To  these  alone  of  all  the  Egyptians,  besides  the 
prieala^  the  following  special  priTilegea  are  attached;  to  each 
twdre  chosen  aeres^  £ree  mm  tribute :  the  acre  contains  a 
square  of  one  hundred  Egyptian  cubits,  and  the  Egyptian 
cubit  is  equal  to  that  of  Sanios :  these  privileges  were  attached 
to  them  all,  but  others  enjoyed  them  by  turii6,  and  the  same 
persons  never  7?wre  than  once.  A  thousand  of  the  Calasiries, 
and  as  many  of  the  Hermotybies,  each  served  for  a  year  as 
the  king's  body-guard:  to  these  accordin^ily  %vas  given  the 
following  allowance  daily,  in  addition  to  the  acres,  to  each  five 
minae  in  weight  of  Iniked  bread,  two  mintc  ot"  beet,  and  four 
arysters  of  wine.  This  was  the  constant  allowance  of  the 
body-guard. 

169.  When  therefore  Apries,  leading  his  auxiliaries,  and 
Amaaia^  all  the  Egyptiana,  met  together  at  Momemphis,  thej 
came  to  an  engagement,  and  the  foreigners  fought  well,  but 
b^ng  far  inferior  in  numbers,  were,  on  that  account,  defeated. 

1  Sse  chap.  141,  and  note  there. 
u  2 
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Apries  is  said  -to  have  been  of  opinion  tbat  not  even  a  god 
could  deprive  him  ui  liis  kingdom,  so  securely  did  he  think 
himself  established :  now,  however,  when  he  came  to  an  en- 
gagement ha  wtis  beaten,  and  being  taken  prisoner,  he  was 
carried  back  to  Sais,  to  that  which  was  iurmerly  iiis  own 
palace,  but  which  now  belonged  to  Amasis:  here  he  was 
maintained  for  some  time  in  the  royal  palace,  and  Amasis 
ti  rated  liim  well.    But  at  lena^th  the  Egyptians  com  plaining 
that  he  did  not  act  rightly  in  preserving  a  man  who  was  the 
greatest  enemy  both  to  them  and  to  hhuy  he  thereupon  de- 
livered  Apries  to  the  Egyptians ;  but  they  strangled  him,  and 
afterwards  buried  him  in  his  ancestral  sepulchre ;  this  is  in  the 
samd  precinct  of  Minerva,  verj  near  the  temple,  on  the  led 
hand  as  yon  enter.   The  Saitn  used  to  bring  all  (he  kings 
sprung  from  this  district  within  the  sacred  precinet ;  however, 
the  tomb  of  Amasis  is  fiirther  fi^m  the  temple  than  that  of 
Apries  and  his  progenitor^  but  CTcn*  this  is  in  the  court  of  the 
sacred  precinct,  consisting  of  a  large  stone  chamber,  adorned 
with  columns,  made  in  imitation  of  palm-trees,  and  with 
other  ornaments  ;  inside  this  chamber  are  placed  folding  doors» 
and  within  the  doors  is  the  sepulchre.     170.  At  Sais  also,  in 
the  sacred  precinct  of  Minerva,  behind  the  chapel  and  joining 
the  whole  of  the  wall,  is  the  tomb  of  one  whose  name  I  con- 
sider it  impious  to  divulge  on  such  an  occasion.  And  in  the  en- 
clo«*urc  stand  large  stone  obelisks,  and  there  is  a  lake  near,  or- 
namented witli  a  stone  margin,  formed  in  a  circle,  and  in  size, 
as  appeared  to  me,  much  the  same  as  that  in  Delos,  which  is 
called  the  Circular.    171.  In  this  lake  they  perform  by  night 
the  representation  of  that  person's  adyentiires»  which  thej  call 
mysteries.    On  these  matters,  however,  thongh  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  particnlars  of  them,  I  must  observe  « 
discreet  silrace.   And  respecting  the  sacred  rites  of  Cere8» 
which  the  Greeks  call  Tfaesmophoria,  although  I  am  ac- 
qnauited  with  them,  I  mnst  obsenre  silence  except  so  far 
as  it  is  lawful  for  me  to  speak  of  them.   The  daughters  of 
Danaus  were  they  who  introduced  these  ceremonies  from 
Egy|)t,  and  taught  them  to  the  Pelasgian  women :  but  after- 
wards, when  almost  the  whole  Tcluponnese  was  depopulated 
by  the  Dorians,  the^  rites  were  lost ;  but  the  Arcadians,  who 

*  All  former  translators  of  Herodotus  have  misconstnied  this  pliaa^ 
by  neglectuig  to  give  the  force  of  the  word  ttwrol. 
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were  the  only  ^PetopoDnesiuiB  left,  and  not  expelled,  alone 
preserved  them. 

172.  Apries  being  thus  dcthioned,  Aiiiudis,  who  was  of  the 
Saiiic  district,  reigned  in  his  stead ;  the  name  of  the  city 
from  which  he  came  was  Siiiph.  At  first  the  Etryptians  de- 
spised, and  held  him  in  no  great  estiniatioti,  as  liaviiig  b<;en 
formerly  a  ate  persun,  and  of  no  illustrious  family  ;  but 
sftfrwards  he  conciliated  them  by  his  address,  without  any 
arrogance.  Ue  had  an  intinite  number  of  other  treasures,  and 
besides  a  goldeQ  foot-pan,  in  which  Amasis  himself,  and  all 
UegoeetSy  were  accustomed  to  wash  their  feet  Having  then 
broken  this  in  pieces,  he  had  made  from  it  the  statue  of  a  god, 
•od  phoed  it  in  the  most  smt^le  part  of  the  dtj ;  bnl  the 
Egyptians,  flocking  to  the  images  paid  it  the  greeteat  reyerence. 
Bat  Amtiiiis  infhrmed  of  theur  behaviour^  called  the  Egyp- 
tians together,  and  erplained  the  matter  to  them,  saying,  <*diat 
die  statoe  was  made  oat  of  the  fbot-pan  In  which  the  Egyp- 
tians fbnnerly  vomited,  made  water,  and  washed  their  feet,  and 
which  they  then  so  greatly  reverenced  ;  now  then,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  the  same  had  happened  to  him  as  to  the  foot- 
pan  ;  for  though  he  was  before  but  a  jtrivate  person,  yet  he 
was  now  their  king  he  tlicrefore  required  tlieiii  to  honour 
and  respect  him  :  by  this  means  lie  won  over  the  Egyptians, 
so  that  th<  y  thought  fit  to  obey  him.  173.  He  adopted 
the  following  method  of  managing  his  affairs :  early  in  the 
morning,  until  the  time  of  full-market,  he  assiduously  des- 
patched the  business  hrooght  before  him ;  after  that  he  drank 
and  jested  with  his  companions,  and  he  talked  looselj  and 
iportiTelj.  But  his  frieods,  offended  at  thi%  admonished 
Urn,  saying,  ^  Yon  do  not,  O  king,  control  yourself  properly, 
in  making  yonradf  too  common.  For  it  hecomes  yoa,  who 
sit  oD  a  Tenerable  throne,  to  pass  the  day  in  transacting  pub« 
lie  business  $  thos  the  Egyptians  wonld  know  that  they  are 
governed  by  a  great  man,  and  you  would  be  better  ^spoken  ol. 
But  now  you  act  in  a  manner  not  at  all  becoming  a  king." 
But  he  answered  them  as  follows :  "  They  who  liave  bows, 
when  they  want  to  use  them,  l)end  them  ;  but  when  they 
have  done  using  them,  they  unbend  them  ;  for  if  it  were 

pt  always  bent,  it  wouhl  break,  so  that  he  could  not  nse  it 
V.  hen  he  had  need.     Sueh  is  the  condition  of  man  ;  if  he 

should  incessantly  attend  to  serious  business  and  not  give 
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himself  np  sometimes  to  sport,  he  would  unawares  become 
mad  or  atupilied.  I,  being  well  aware  of  this,  give  up  a  por- 
tioD  of  my  time  to  each."  Thus  he  answered  his  friouds. 
174.  Araasis  is  Baid  to  have  been,  even  when  a  private  per- 
son, fond  of  drinking  and  jesting,  and  by  no  means  inclined 
to  seiious  business;  md  when  the  means  failed  him  for 
drinkiiig  and  indolgiiig  himself,  he  ased  to  go  aboot  pilfering. 
Such  persons  as  aeeosed  him  of  having  their  property,  on  Im 
denying  it,  used  to  take  him  to  the  oracle  of  the  place,  and 
he  was  oftentimes  convioted  by  the  orades,  and  oftentimes 
acqaitted.  When,  therefore^  he  came  to  the  throne^  he  acted 
as  follows :  whatever  gods  had  absdved  him  from  tlie  charge 
of  thefti  of  their  temples  he  neither  took  an^  heed,  nor  cod- 
triboted  any  thing  towards  their  repair  ;  neither  did  he  fre- 
quent them,  and  offer  sacrifices,  considering  them  of  no  con- 
sequence at  all,  find  as  having  only  lying  responses  to  give. 
But  as  many  as  had  eoavicted  him  of  the  charge  of  thett,  to 
them  he  paid  the  highest  respect,  considering  them  as  truly 
gods,  and  deliverin<T  antlientic  responses. 

175.  Moreover,  he  built  an  admirable  portico  to  the  temple 
of  Minerva  at  Sais,  far  surpassing  all  otlicrs  both  in  height 
and  size,  as  well  as  in  the  dimensions  and  quality  of  the  stones; 
he  likewise  dedieated  large  statues,  and  huge  andro-sphiim^ 
and  brought  other  stones  of  a  prodigious  siae  for  repairs  :  of 
these  he  brought  some  from  the  quarries  near  Memphis  ;  bat 
those  of  the  greatest  magnitude^  from  the  dtf  of  Elephanttne^ 
distant  from  Sais  a  passage  of  twenty  days.  But  of  tkeaob 
that  which  I  not  the  least,  rather  the  most  admire,  la  this  ;  he 
brought  a  building  of  one  stone  from  the  citj  of  Elephantine^ 
and  two  thousand  men,  who  were  appointed  to  conTey  it^ 
were  occupied  three  whole  years  in  its  transport,  and  these 
men  were  all  pilots.  The  length  of  this  chamber,  outside,  i? 
twenty-one  cubits,  the  breadth  fourteen,  and  the  height 
eight-  This  is  the  measure  of  the  outside  ot  the  one-stoned 
chaml>er.  But  inside,  the  length  is  eighteen  cubit and 
twenty  digits,  and  the  width  twelve  cubit*^,  and  tlie  height 
five  cubits.  This  chamber  is  placed  near  the  entrance  of  the 
sacred  precinct  ;  tor  they  say  tiiat  he  did  not  draw  it  withm 
the  precinct  for  the  following  reason :  the  archite<'t,  as  the 
chamber  was  being  drawn  along,  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  being 
wearied  with  the  work,  orer  which  so  bug  a  tiaM  had  been 
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^ent ;  whereupon  Amasis,  makiDg  a  religions  scrapie  of  this, 
would  not  salfer  it  to  be  drawn  anj  IkrUier.  Some  peraona 
liawever  saj,  that  one  of  the  men  employed  al  the  levera  was 
crnahed  to  death  hy  it,  and  that  on  that  aecoant  it  was  not 
dnwn  into  the  preeinct  176.  Amaaia  dedicated  in  all  the 
moat  famooa  templea  works  admirable  tor  their  magnitade ; 
and  amongst  them  at  Memphis,  the  reclining  colossus  before 
the  temple  of  Vulcan,  of  which  the  length  is  seventy-five 
feet  ;  and  on  the  same  base  stand  two  statues  ot"  Ethiopian 
stone,  each  twenty  feet  in  height,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
temple.  There  is  also  at  Sals  another  siaiilar  statae,  lying  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  at  Memphis.  It  was  Ainasis  also 
who  built  the  temple  to  Ibis  at  Memphis^  which  is  spacious 
and  well  wortliy  of  notice. 

177.  Under  the  reign  of  Amasis  Egypt  is  said  to  have  en- 
joyed the  greatest  prosperity,  both  in  respect  to  the  benefits 
dmwed  from  the  river  to  the  land,  and  from  the  land  to  the 
people ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  contained  at  that  time  twenty 
thonaand  inhahited  cities.  Amftiili^  it  was  who  established 
the  law  among  th,e  Egyptians^  that  every  Egyptian  ahonld 
annoally  declare  to  the  governor  of  his  district^  hy  what 
means  he  maintained  hinuelf ;  and  if  he  finled  to  do  thisi  or 
did  not  show  liiat  he  lived  hy  honest  means,  he  ahonld  lie 
punished  with  death.  Solon  the  Athenian,  having  brought 
this  law  Irom  Egypt,  established  it  at  Athens;  and  that  peo- 
ple still  continue  to  observe  it,  as  being  an  unobjeetioiiable 
regulation.  178.  Amasis,  being  partial  to  the  Greeks,  both 
be?  to  wed  other  favours  on  various  of  the  Greeks,  and  more- 
over gave  the  city  of  Na!icratis  for  such  as  arrived  in  Egypt 
to  dwell  in ;  and  to  such  as  did  not  wish  to  settle  there,  but 
only  to  trade  by  sea,  he  granted  pkces  where  they  might  erect 
altars  and  temples  to  the  gods.  Now,  the  most  spacious  of 
these  aacred  buildings,  which  is  also  the  most  renowned  and 
frequented,  called  the  Hellenium,  was  erected  at  the  common 
charge  of  the  following  cities:  of  the  lonians,  Chios,  Tecs, 
Pboema,  and  Claaomenss ;  of  the  Dorians^  Rhodes^  Cnidns^ 
HaHeanassns^  FhaseHs;  and  of  the  iSoUansi  Mitylene  alone. 
So  that  this  temple  helongs  to  them,  and  these  cities  appoint 
officers  to  preside  over  the  mart :  and  whatever  oUier  cities 
claim  a  share  in  it,  claim  what  does  not  belong  to  them. 
Besides  this,  the  people  of  iEgina  built  a  temple  tu  J upiter 
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for  ihemaelTeB ;  and  the  SinuaDB  another  to  Jono^  and  the 
MOesiana  one  to  Apdb.,  179.  Naucratia  waa  anciently  the 
only  place  of  resort  for  merehantSy  and  there  waa  no  other  in 
Egypt :  and  if  a  man  arrived  at  any  other  mouth  of  the  Nik, 

he  was  obliged  to  swear  "  that  he  had  come  there  against  his 
will  ;**  and  having  taken  such  an  oatli,  he  must  sail  in  the 
same  ship  to  the  Canopic  mouth ;  but  if  he  should  be  pre- 
vented by  contrary  winds  from  doing  so,  he  was  forced  to  un- 
load his  goods,  and  carry  them  in  barges  round  the  Delta 
until  lie  reaclx'd  Naucratis.  So  great  were  tlio  privileges  of 
.Naucratis.  180.  When  the  Ampliyctions  contracted  tobiiild 
the  temple  that  now  stands  at  Delphi  for  three  hundred 
talents,  (for  the  temple  that  waa  fonnerlj  there  had  been 
burnt  by  accident^  and  it  fell  upon  the  Delphians  to  supply  a 
fourth  part  of  the  sum,)  the  D^phiana  went  about  from  citjr 
to  city  and  aolicited  contributions ;  and  ddng  thia  they  brougnt 
home  no  amall  amount  from  Egypt*  For  Amaaia  gave  thera 
a  thousand  talents  of  alumi  and  theGredanawho  weresettbd 
in  Egypt  twenty  mina. 

181.  Amaais  also  contracted  a  friendship  and  an  alBanee 
with  the  C3rren8ean3 ;  and  resolved  to  take  a  wife  from  that 
country,  either  out  of  a  desire  of  having  a  Grecian  woman,  or 
from  some  peculiar  atl'ection  to  the  Cyrenamns.  lie  therefore 
married,  as  some  say,  the  dausrliter  of  Battus  ;  others,  of  Ar- 
cesilaus ;  though  others,  of  Critubulus,  a  person  of  distiactioo 
among  the  citizens ;  her  name  was  Lndice.  Whenever 
Amasis  lay  with  her  he  was  unable  to  have  connexion  with 
her,  which  ivas  not  the  case  with  respect  to  other  women : 
upon  the  continuance  of  this  for  a  long  time,  Amasis  said  to 
this  woman,  who  waa  called  Ladice ;  0  woman,  you  have 
•used  charms  against  me^  and  no  contrivance  can  prevent  your 
perishing  by  the  most  cruel  death  of  aU  women  ."  But  La- 
dice,  finding  that  Amasis  was  not  at  all  appeased  by  her  denial 
of  the  fact,  made  a  mental  vow  to  Venus,  that  if  Amasis  should 
have  intercourse  with  her  that  night»  (for  this  was  the  only 
remedy  left^)  she  would  send  a  statue  of  the  goddess  to  Gy- 
rene* Lnmediataly  after  the  vow,  Amasis  £id  intercourse 
with  her;  and  ftoin  that  time  forward,  whenever  he  came  to 
her,  he  was  able  to  have  connexion  ;  and  after  this  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly fund  of  her.  But  Ladice  performed  her  vow  to  tlie 
goddess,  for  having  caused  a  statue  to  be  made,  she  sent  it  to 
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Cvrene,  and  it  was  still  safe  in  my  time,  facing  out  of  the  city 
of  Cyrene.  When  Cambyses  had  conquered  Egypt,  and  learnt 
who  thia  liadice  was,  he  sent  her  back  unharmed  to  Cyrene. 
182.  Amasis  also  dedicated  offerings  in  Ghi^eece.  In  the  first 
pkce,  a  gilded  statue  of  Minerva  at  C)yrene>  and  his  own  nor> 
trait  painted;  secondly,  to  Minerva  in  Lindas  two  stone 
stataes  and  a  linen  corsdet  wdl  worthy  of  notiee ;  thirdly,  to 
Jimo  at  Samoa  two  images  of  himself  earved  in  wood,  whieh 
stood  In  the  lar?e  temple  even  in  my  time^  behind  the  doors. 
Now  be  made  this  offiaring  at  Samos,  on  aocoont  of  the  friend* 
ship  that  sabslsted  between  himself  and  Polycrates  the  son  of 
Maces ;  but  those  at  Lindus,  not  on  account  of  any  friendship, 
but  because  it  is  reported  that  the  daughters  of  Danaus 
founded  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Lindus,  when  they  touched 
there  in  their  flight  from  the  sons  of  Egyptus :  and  these  were 
the  offeriygji  tliat  Ania>is  made.  He  waa  tlie  tirst  who  con- 
quered Cyprus,  and  subjected  it  to  the  payment  of  tribute. 
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Agahtst  this  Amasis,  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyras,  made  war, 

leading  with  him  hoth  others,  his  own  subjects,  and  of  the 
Grecians,  lonians  and  .£olian$.  The  cause  of  the  war  was 
this  :  Cambjses,  having  sent  a  herald  into  Egypt,  demanded 
the  dau^^hter  of  Amasis  ;  and  he  made  this  demand  at  the 
suggestion  of  an  Eg-yptian  physician,  who  out  of  spite  served 
Amasis  in  this  manner,  because,  having  selected  him  out  of 
all  the  physicians  in  Kgypt,  and  torn  liim  from  his  wife  and 
children,  he  had  sent  him  as  a  present  to  the  Persians,  when 
Cyrus,  having  sent  to  Amasis,  required  of  him  the  best  ocu- 
list in  Egypt  The  Egyptian  therefore^  haviog  this  spite 
against  him,  urged  on  Cambyaes  by  his  ioggcstioiiBy  bidding 
him  demand  the  daughter  of  Amasisi  in  order  that  if  he  shoold 
comply  he  might  be  grieved*  or  if  he  lefoaed  he  might  ineor 
the  hatred  of  Cambyaes.  Bat  AmanSi  dreading  the  power  of 
the  Persians*  and  being  alarmed,  knew  not  whether  to  give 
or  to  deny ;  for  he  was  well  aware  that  Cambyses  purposed  to 
take  her,  not  as  his  wife,  but  his  mistress.  Having  consider- 
ed these  things,  he  did  as  follows.  Tliere  was  a  daughter  of 
Apries,  the  former  king,  very  tall  and  beautiful,  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  the  family  ;  her  name  was  Nitetis.  Tliis  damsel, 
Amasis,  having  adorned  with  cloth  of  gold,  sent  to  Persia  as 
his  own  daughter.  After  a  time,  when  Cambj^ses  saluted  her, 
addressing  her  by  her  fathers  name,  the  damsel  said  to  him, 
**  O  king,  you  do  not  perceive  that  you  have  been  impo?ecl 
upon  by  Amasis,  who^  having  dressed  me  in  rich  attire,  sent 
me  to  you,  presenting  me  as  his  own  daughter  ;  whereas*  in 
troth*  I  am  the  daughter  of  Apries,  whom  he,  though  he  was 
his  own  master,  put  to  death*  after  he  had  incited  the  Egyp- 
tians to  revolt''  These  words*  and  this  aecuaation*  induced 
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CimbjaeB,  the  sod  of  Cjm^  hmg  greallj  eDniged»  to  invade 
Egjpd.  Such  Is  the  aeoonnt  the  FerneiiB  give.  2.  But  the 
Egyptians  claim  C^bjses  as  their  own,  saying,  that  he  was 
boni  iVom  this  daughter  of  Apries  ;  for  that  it  was  Cyrus,  and 

not  Cambyaes,  who  sent  to  Aniiiais  for  hi^  daughter  ;  but  in 
gayinpr  this  they  err.  Nor  indeed  could  it  escape  their  no- 
tice, (for  if  any  peoj)le  are  well  acquainted  witii  the  Tersian 
customs,  the  Egyptians  are  so,)  that  first  of  all,  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary with  them  for  a  natural  son  to  reign,  wlien  there  is  a 
legitimate  son  living  ;  and  secondly,  that  Cambys<»  was  the 
icm  of  Cassandane,  daughter  of  Pharnaspes,  one  of  the  Aclise- 
rnemdse,  and  not  of  the  Egjrptian  woman.  But  they  perrert 
the  truth,  claiming  to  be  related  to  the  family  of  Cyrus.  And 
this  is  the  real  stale  of  the  ease.  8.  This  other  story  is  also 
tMf  which  to  me  seems  incredible.  A  certain  Persian  lady 
▼inted  Cyrus's  women,  and  when  she  saw  the  children  of 
CSnsaandaneb  besntifiil  and  taU»  atanding  by  lier,  praised  them 
highJ^y  being  exceedingly  stnusk  with  them ;  hot  Gassandane^ 
wSb  of  Cyrus,  said,  ^liuNigh  I  am  the  mother  of  soeh  ehil«* 
dran,  Cynts  boUs  me  in  dMasn,  and  hooonrs  her  whom  he 
has  obtained  from  Egj^**  This  she  said  through  envy  of 
Nitetis  ;  but  the  eldest  of  her  sons,  Cambyses,  said,  **  There- 
fore, mother,  when  I  am  a  man,  I  will  turn  all  Egypt  upside 
down."  He  said  this  wlien  he  was  about  ten  years  of  age, 
and  the  women  wei  much  astonished  ;  but  he,  bearing  it  in 
mind  when  lie  grew  up  and  was  possessed  of  the  kingdom, 
accordingly  invaded  Egypt. 

4.  The  following  other  incident  also  occurred  to  promote 
this  invasion.  There  was  among  the  auxiliaries  of  Amasis  a 
man  by  birth  an  Halicamassian,  whose  name  was  PhaneSi  one 
able  in  counsel  and  valiant  in  war.  This  Phanes,  owing  some 
qpite  to  Amasis,  escaped  in  a  ship  from  Egypt,  with  a  design 
to  conte  with  Cambyses.  But  as  ha  was  a  man  of  no  smaU 
eonaeqnence  among  the  anadliaries,  and  was  Tcry  aeenralely 
iftqiainM  with  the  affiHis  of  Egypt,  Amasis  sent  in  pursuit 
of  Iiim,  making  every  efibrt  to  tdke  him ;  and  he  sent  the 
most  trusty  of  his  eanudis  in  pursuit  of  him,  with  n  tri* 
reme,  who  caught  him  in  Lycia,  but  having  taken  him,  did 
not  bring  him  back  to  Egypt,  for  Phanes  overreached  him  by 
artiiice  ;  for  having  intoxicated  Iiis  guards,  he  got  away  to  the 
Persians    and  ooming  over  to  Cuiubyses  as  he  was  preparing 
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to  march  against  Egypt,  and  was  in  doubt  about  his  route,  how- 
he  should  pass  the  arid  desert,  he  informed  him  both  of  other 
affairs  of  Amasis,  and  explained  to  him  the  route,  tlius  ad- 
vising him :  to  semi  to  the  king  of  the  Arabians,  and  ask 
him  to  grant  hira  a  safe  })assagc  through  his  territories,  o. 
By  tliis  way  only  is  there  an  open  passage  into  Egypt.  For 
irom  Phoenicia  to  the  confines  of  the  citj  of  Cadytis,  which, 
belongs  to  those  who  are  called  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  and 
firom  Cadytis,  which  is  »  city  in  my  opinion  not  much  less 
than  Sardis,  the  sea-ports  as  far  as  the  city  of  Jenysns^ 
belong  to  the  Arabian  king:  and  again^  firom  Jenysos,  as 
&r  as  the  lake  Serbonis»  near  which  Ifonnt  Cssiiis  stretdhes 
to  the  sea,  belongs  to  the  Syrians :  and  firom  Uie  lake  Ser* 
bonis,  in  which  Typhon  is  reported  to  lutTe  been  concealed, 
Egypt  begins.  Now,  ^e  oonntry  between  the  city  of  Jenysus, 
Mount  Casius,  and  the  lake  Serbonis,  which  is  no  small  tract, 
but  about  a  three  days*  journey,  is  utterly  destitute  of  water. 
6.  A  circumstance  that  few  of  those  who  have  made  voyages  to 
Egypt  have  noticed,  T  si i all  now  proceed  to  mention.  From  every 
part  of  Greece,  and  also  frooi  Phoenicia,  earthen  vessels  filled 
with  wine  are  imported  into  Egypt  twice  every  year,  and  yet,  ?o 
to  speak,  not  a  single  one  of  these  wine  jars  is  alterwards  to  be 
seen.  In  what  way  then,  some  one  may  ask,  are  they  disposed 
of  ?  This  I  will  sJso  relate.  Every  magistrate  is  obliged  to 
collect  all  the  vessels  firom  his  own  dtj^  and  send  them  to 
Memphis;  but  the  people  of  that  city,  having  filled  them  with 
water,  convey  them  to  those  arid  parts  ^  Syria;  so  die 
earthen  vessels  continually  imported  and  landed  in  E^ypt,  ar« 
added  to  those  already  in  Syria.  7*  Thos  the  Persians,  as 
soon  as  they  became  masters  of  Egypt,  fadlitated  the  passage 
into  that  country,  by  supplying  it  with  water  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned.  But  as,  at  that  time,  water  was  not  pro- 
vided, Cambyses,  by  the  advice  of  the  Halicarnassian  straniier, 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Arabian,  and  requested  a  safe  pus^sagie, 
which  he  obtained,  giving  to  and  receiving  irom  him  pledges 
of  faith. 

8.  The  Arabians  obf^erve  pledges  as  reli^^ioiisly  as  any 
people;  and  they  make  them  in  the  following  manner :  when 
any  wish  to  plec^e  their  faith,  a  third  person,  standing  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  makes  an  incimon  with  a  sharp  stone 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  near  the  longest  fingers,  of  both  the 
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eontrBCtOTB ;  then  taking  some  of  the  nap  from  the  garment 
of  eseby  he  amean  seTen  atones,  plaeed  between  thm^  with 
the  bkod;  and  as  he  doea  thia^  he  invokea  Baochna  and 
Urania.    When  this  ceremony  ia  complete,  the  peraon  who 

pledges  his  faith,  binds  his  friends  as  sureties  to  the  stranger, 
or  the  citizf/n,  if  the  contract  be  made  witli  a  citizen,  and  the 
friends  also  lioM  themselves  obliged  to  observe  the  engage- 
ment. Thej  ackiiowle(]irc  no  other  ^ods  than  Bacchus  and 
Urania,  and  they  say  that  their  hair  is  cut  in  tlie  same  way  as 
Bacchiis's  is  cut ;  Init  they  cut  it  in  a  circular  form,  shearing 
it  round  the  temples.  They  call  Bacchus,  Orotal:  nnd 
Urania,  Alilat.  9.  When  therefore  the  Arabian  had  ex* 
changed  pledge  with  the  ambassadors  who  came  from  Cam- 
bjaes,  he  adopted  the  following  contrivance:  having  filled 
eamela'  akins  with  water,  he  loaded  them  on  att  hia  living 
«ameb;  and  having  done  this,  he  drove  them  to  the  arid 
regidi,  and  there  awaited  the  amy  of  Camhyaea.  This  ia 
the  moat  credihla  of  the  acconnta  thai  are  given ;  yet  it  ia 
right  that  one  lesa  credible  ahould  be  mentioned,  since  it  ia 
likewiae  affirmed.  There  ia  a  large  river  in  Arabia  called 
Corys»  which  discharges  itself  into  that  called  the  Bed  Sea. 
From  this  river  then  it  is  said  that  the  king  of  the  Arabians, 
having  sewn  together  a  pipe  of  ox-hides  and  other  skins, 
reachijig  in  len^^th  to  the  arid  region,  conveyed  the  water 
through  it ;  and  that  in  the  arid  region  lie  dug  large  reser- 
voirs, to  receive  and  preserve  the  water.  It  is  a  twelve  daya' 
journry  from  the  river  to  the  arid  refrion  ;  he  therefore  con- 
veyed water  through  three  several  pipes  into  three  di^erent 
plaoea. 

10.  Psammenitoa  the  son  of  Amasis  lay  encamped  at  that 
called  the  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  awaiting  Cambyses  ; 
for  Cambysea  did  not  find  Amasis  alive  when  he  marched 
against  Egypt ;  but  Amaaia  died  after  a  reign  of  forty-fonr 
yean^  daring  which  no  great  calami^  had  befallen  him.  Bnt 
having  died*  and  being  embalmed,  he  waa  buried  in  the  aepalchre 
that  ia  in  the  saered  precinct^  which  he  himself  had  built.' 
Daring  the  reign  of  Paammenitoa  son  of  AmanSy  a  moat  re- 
markable prodigy  befel  the  Egyptians ;  for  rain  fell  at 
Egyptian  Thebes,  which  had  never  happened  before,  nor 
since,  to  my  time,  as  the  Thebans  themseh  eb  atiirm.    For  no 

^  See  Book  11.  chap.  169, 
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raia  ew  falls  in  the  upper  regiooB  of  Egjpl ;  bat  at  that 
time  rain  ftll  in  drops  at  Theto.  1 L  The  Persiana,  having 
marched  through  the  arid  region,  halted  near  the  E^rptians^ 
as  if  with  a  design  of  engaging ;  there  the  auxiliaries  of  the 

Eg}ptians,  consisting  of  Greeks  and  Carians,  condemning 
Ph:incs  because  he  had  led  a  tbrei<^ii  army  ngaiuat  Kg}'pt, 
adopted  the  following  expedient  agaiubt  biiu  :  Thanes  had  lel^ 
his  sons  in  Egypt ;  these  they  brouprht  to  the  camp,  within 
sight  of  their  father,  and  placed  u  bowl  midway  between  the 
two  armies,  then  dragging  the  ehil<h'en  one  by  one,  they  slew 
them  over  the  bowl.  AVlien  tliey  slaughtered  all  the  children, 
thej  poured  wine  and  water  into  the  bowl ;  and,  after  all  the 
aurUiaries  had  drank  of  the  blood,  tbej  immediately  joined 
battle.  A  hard  battle  having  been  fought,  and  when  great 
numbers  had  fallen  on  both  aidesi  the  figyptiana  were  put  to 
^ght»  12.  Here  I  aaw  a  yeiy  aurprising  £M^t,  which  the 
people  of  the  oonntry  infimned  me  of.  For  as  the  bonea  of 
those  who  were  killed  in  that  battle  lie  soattered  about  separ- 
ately, (for  die  bonea  of  the  Fenians  lay  apart  in  one  p1aee»  as 
they  did  at  first,  and  those  of  the  Egyptians  in  another,)  the 
skulls  of  the  Persians  were  so  weak,  that  if  you  should  hit 
them  only  with  a  single  pebble,  you  would  break  a  hole  in 
them  ;  whereas  those  of  the  Egyptians  are  hurd,  that  you 
could  scarcely  fracture  them  by  striking  them  with  a  stone. 
The  cause  of  tlii^,  they  told  me,  is  as  follows,  and  I  readily  ab- 
sented ;  that  the  Egyptians  bes^in  iVom  childhood  and  shave 
their  heads,  and  the  bone  is  thickened  by  exposure  to  tlie  sun  : 
from  the  same  cause  also  they  are  less  subject  to  baldness,  for 
one  sees  fewer  persona  bald  in  Egypt  than  in  any  other  country. 
This,  then»  ia  the  cause  of  their  having  anch  strong  skulb : 
and  the  reason  why  the  Persians  have  weak  skulls  is  thia; 
they  shade  them  fimn  the  flraty  wearing  tiaras  for  hats.  Now» 
I  myself  saw  that  such  was  the  case;  and  I  also  observed  the 
same  thing  at  Papremis^  with  reflect  to  those  who  were  alain 
with  AchsMnenea^  aon  of  Darius^  by  Inama  the  Libyan* 

13.  The  Egyptians^  when  they  were  defeated,  fled  In  eom* 
plete  disorder  from  the  battle.  When  they  had  shut  them- 
selves up  in  Memphis,  Cambyses  scut  a  Mitylen.Tan  bark  up 
the  river,  with  a  Persian  herald  on  board,  to  iiivite  the 
Egyptians  to  terms.    But  they,  when  they  saw  tiic  bark 

*  See  Buok  VII.  cliap.  7. 
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entering  Memphis,  rushed  in  a  mass  from  the  wall,  destroyed  the 
ship,  and  having  torn  the  crew  to  pieces,  limb  bj  limb,  they  car- 
ried tbera  into  the  citadel.  After  this  the  Egyptians  were  be- 
aiegedy  and  at  length  surrendered.  The  neighbouriDg  Libyans, 
fearing  what  had  befallen  Egypt,  gave  themselves  up  without 
resistance ;  and  submitted  lo  pay  a  tribute,  and  sent  presents.  lii 
like  maimer  the  Cyrenaaans  and  Barcaeans,  being  equally  alann- 
ed  with  the  Idbjanst  didaa  they  had  done«  But  Cambyses  re* 
odyed  Tery  gradoudy  the  presents  thatcame  from  the  Lihj^s ; 
but  was  displeased  with  those  of  the  CyrennaDSi  as  I  suppose, 
because  thi^  were  inconsiderable.  For  the  Cyrenoans  sent  only 
five  hundred  mins  of  sHver,  which  he  grasped  and  dispersed 
with  his  own  hand  among  the  soldiers.  14.  On  the  tenth  day 
titter  Camby.^es  had  taken  the  citadel  of  Memphis,  having  seated 
Psauiiiirnitus,  the  king  of  the  Egyptians,  who  had  reigned 
only  >ix  nioiULs,  at  tho  entrance  of  the  city,  by  way  of  insult, 
— having  seated  him  with  other  Egyptians,  he  made  trial  of 
his  (uurai^e  bv  the  followins  nieuiis.  Havinj::  dressed  liis 
daughter  in  the  habit  of  a  slave,  he  sent  her  with  a  pitcher  to 
fetch  water  ;  and  he  sent  with  her  other  virgins  selected  from 
the  principal  families,  dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
king's  daughter.  As  the  virgins,  with  loud  lamentation  and 
weeping,  came  into  the  presence  of  their  fathers^  all  the  other 
/htlbers  answered  them  with  wailing  and  weepbg,  when  they 
beheld  their  children  thus  humiliated.  But  Psammenitus 
akoei  when  he  saw  and  knew  what  was  going  on,  only  bent 
his  eyes  to  the  ground*  When  these  water-carriers  had 
passed  by,  he  next  sent  his  son,  with  two  thousand  £|^tians 
of  the  same  age,  with  halters  about  their  necks,  and  a  bridle 
in  their  mouths  ;  and  they  were  led  out  to  sutfer  retribution 
fur  those  Mitylena?ans  who  had  perished  at  Memphis  with  the 
ship.  For  the  royal  judges  had  given  sentence,  that  for  each 
man  ten  ut  the  principal  Egyptians  should  be  put  to  death.  Yet 
he,  when  he  saw  tliem  parsing  by,  and  knew  that  his  son  was 
being  led  out  to  death,  thoiifrh  all  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians 
who  sat  round  him  wept  and  made  loud  lamentations,  did  the 
same  as  he  had  done  in  his  daughter's  case.  When  these  had 
passed  by,  it  haiq[iened  that  one  of  his  boon-companions^  a  man 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  who  had  lost  his  all,  and  possessed 
nothing  but  such  things  as  a  beggar  has,  asking  alms  of  the 
soldiery,  passed  by  Psammenitus  the  son  of  Amasis,  and  the 
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£gyptian8  seated  in  the  suburbs ;  but  Psammenitiu^  when  lie 
raw  hiiii^  weeping  bitterly^  and  caUing  bis  oooipamon  by 
name,  smote  his  head.   There  were,  howevert  spies  there  who 
communicated  to  Cambjses  every  thing  thatwas  done  fay  him 
at  each  procession :  but  Cambyses,  surprised  at  this  behaviomv 
sent  a  messenger  and  inquired  of  him  as  follows :  **  Psamme- 
nitus,  your  master  Cambyses  inquires  why,  when  you  saw 
your  daughter  humiliated  and  your  son  led  to  execution,  you 
did  not  bewail  or  laiiieiit ;  and  have  been  so  highly  concerned 
for  a  begt^ar,  who  is  noway  related  to  you,  as  he  is  iut'onne^l.** 
He  then  asked  this  question,  but  Psammenitus  answered  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Son  ot  Cyrus,  the  calamities  of  my  family  are  too  finat 
to  be  expressed  by  lamentation  ;  but  the  griefs  of  my  friend 
were  worthy  of  tears,  who^  having  fallen  from  abundance  and 
prosperity,  has  come  to  beggary  on  the  threshold  of  old  age.^ 
When  this  answer  was  brought  back  by  the  messenger,  it  ap- 
peared to  Cambyses  to  be  weU  said ;  and,  as  the  Egyptians  re- 
latCp  Croesns  wept,  for  he  had  attended  Cambyses  into  Egypt, 
and  the  Persians  that  were  present  wept  also ;  and  Cambyses 
liimself  was  tonched  with  pity,  and  gave  immediate  orders  to 
preserve  his  son  out  of  those  who  were  to  perish,  and  to 
move  him  and  bring  him  from  the  subarbs  into  his  presence. 
15.  Those  who  were  sent  found  the  son  no  longer  alive, 
haviii":  been  the  first  that  suffered ;  but  having  removed 
Psammenitus  himself  they  conducted  him  to  Cambyses,  with 
whom  he  afterwards  hved,  witiiout  experiencing  any  violence. 
And  had  it  not  been  suspected^  tliat  he  was  planning  innova- 
tions, he  woukl  probably  have  recovered  Egypt,  so  as  to  hfive 
the  government  intrusted  to  him.    For  the  Persians  are  ac- 
customed to  honour  the  sons  of  kings,  and  even  ii*  they  have 
revolted  from  them,  nevertheless  bestow  the  government  npoa 
their  children ;  that  such  is  their  custom  may  be  proved  from 
many  other  examples,  and  amongst  them  by  that  of  Than- 
nyras,  the  son  of  Inarns  the  Libyan,  who  recovered  the  govern- 
ment which  his  father  had ;  and  by  that  of  Paosiris^  son 
of  Amyrtons,  for  he  also  recovered  lus  father^s  government; 
yet  none  ever  did  more  mischief  to  the  Pernans  than  Inams 
and  AmyrtBBOS.    But  now  Ptammenitus,  devising  mischief, 
received  his  reward,  for  he  was  discovered  inciting  the  Egyp- 
tians to  rcvulL ;  and  when  he  was  detected  by  Cambysed  he 

*  See  Gary's  Lejucon,  T.  AvtrrUtif, 
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was  compelled  to  drink  the  blood  of  a  bull,  and  died  imme- 
diately.   Such  then  was  his  eud.  ' 

16.  Cambyses  proceeded  from  Memphis  to  the  cit j  of  Sais, 
purposing  to  do  what  he  did  effect;  for  when  he  entered  the 
palace  of  Amasis,  he  presently  commanded  the  dead  body  ot 
Amasis  to  be  brought  out  of  the  sepulchre ;  and  when  this  was 
dooe  he  gave  orders  to  scourge  it,  to  poll  off  the  hair,  to  prick 

and  to  abuse  it  in  every  poaribla  manner.  But  when  they 
were  wearied  with  this  employment,  (for  the  dead  body,  since 
il  was  embalmed,  resiated,  and  did  not  at  all  fall  in  pieces,) 
Cambjaea  gave  oidfin  to  bom  it,  commanding  what  is  im- 
piooa.  For  the  Peraiaaa  consider  fire  to  be  a  goi ;  therefore 
10  bmn  the  dead  is  on  no  aceonnt  allowed  by  either  nation ; 
not  by  the  Peruana,  for  the  reason  above-mentioned,  for  they 
say  it  is  not  right  to  offer  to  a  god  the  dead  body  of  a  man  ; 
and  by  the  Egyptians  fire  is  held  to  be  a  livini:  beast,  and  that 
it  devours  every  thing  it  can  hij  hold  of,  and  ^vheu  it  ia  glutted 
with  food  it  expires  with  what  it  has  consumed;  therefore  it 
is  their  law,  on  no  account  to  give  a  dead  body  to  wild  beasts, 
and  for  that  reason  they  embalm  them,  that  they  may  not  lie 
and  be  eaten  by  worms.  Cambyses,  therefore,  commanded  a 
thing  repugnant  to  the  customs  of  both  nations.  However, 
as  the  Egyptians  say,  it  was  not  Amasis  that  was  thus  treated, 
but  some  other  Egyptian  of  the  same  stature  as  Amasis  whom 
the  Fearsians  insulted,  thinking  they  insulted  Amasis.  For 
they  say,  that  Amasis,  having  been  informed  by  an  orade  of 
what  ahoald  happen  to  him  iSker  death,  in  order  to  remedy  the 
impending  evil,  buried  the  body  of  thia  very  man  who  was 
scourged,  near  the  door  of  his  own  sepnkhre,^  and  charged  Us 
son  to  deposit  his  own  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  vault*  Now, 
these  commands  of  Amasis,  touching  bis  own  burial,  and  this 
man,  appear  to  me  never  to  have  been  given,  but  the  Egyp- 
tians fialsely  boast  of  them. 

1 7.  After  this,  Cambyses  planned  three  several  expeditions  ; 
one  aiiaitu^t  the  Carthaginians,  another  against  the  Am- 
inOnifin^,  and  a  third  against  th^^  Macrobian  Ethiupi  ni.^,  whu 
inhabit  that  part  of  Libya  wliieh  lies  upon  the  South  Sea. 
And  in  forming  his  plans  he  determined  to  send  a  navnl  force 
against  the  Carthaginians,  and  against  the  Ammonians  a  de- 
taebment  of  his  land  forces ;  and  against  the  Ethiopians,  spies 

«  See  Book  II.  ch.  169. 
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in  the  first  instance,  who  were  to  see  the  table  of  the  sun, 
which  was  said  to  exist  among  the  Ethiopians,  and  besides  to 
explore  other  things,  and  to  cover  their  design  they  were  to 
carry  presents  to  the  king.  18.  The  table  of  the  sun  i»  said 
to  be  of  tlie  following  description  :  there  is  a  meadow  in  the 
suburbs  liiliHl  witli  the  cooked  i]esh  of  all  sorts  of  quadnipf^ds  ; 
in  this  the  several  magistrates  of  the  city,  for  some  purpose, 
place  the  flesh  at  Bight,  and  in  the  daj-tuue  whoever  chooses 
comes  and  feasts  on  it.  Tlie  inhabitants  saj  that  the  earth 
itself,  from  time  to  time,  produces  these  things.  Sneh  is  the 
description  given  of  what  is  cidled  the  table  of  the  sun.  19. 
When  CambTses  had  detenmned  to  send  the  spies,  he  imnie- 
diatelj  sent  to  Elephantine  for  aome  of  the  Ichthyophagi,  who 
nnderstood  the  Ethiopian  knguage  ;  and  while  thej  wm 
fetohing  these,  he  ooromanded  the  naval  force  to  sail  againat 
Carthage.  But  the  Phcenicians  refnsed  to  obey,  for  that  they 
were  bound  by  solemn  oaths,  and  that  they  should  act  im- 
piously if  they  made  war  against  their  own  dcsceiiduuts.  As 
the  Phcenicians  would  not  go,  the  rest  were  not  fit  for  sudi 
an  enterprise :  thus,  therefore,  the  CarthaginiRn??  e< raped 
slavery  at  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  For  Cainli  \  ses  did  not 
think  it  right  to  employ  force  towards  the  Phoenicians,  be- 
cause they  had  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  Pei^ians,  and  the 
whole  naval  force  depended  on  them.  The  Cyprians  loo, 
having  given  themselves  up  to  the  Persians,  joined  the  expe- 
dition against  Egypt.  20.  When  the  Ichthyophagi  came  to 
Cambyses  from  Elephantine,  he  despatched  them  to  ^e 
Ethiopians^  having  instruclad  them  what  to  saj^  carrying 
piesentSi  consisting  of  a  purple  doak,  a  golcka  necklaioe^ 
bracdetSy  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment,  and  a  cask  of  palm 
wine.  These  Ethiopians^  to  whom  Gambjses  sent,  are  said 
to  be  the  tallest  and  handsomest  of  all  men  ;  and  they  say 
that  they  have  customs  different  from  those  of  other  nations, 
and  especially  tlie  fallowing,  with  regard  to  the  regal  power ; 
for  they  conier  the  sovereignty  upon  the  man  whom  they 
consider  to  l>e  of  the  largest  stature,  and  to  possess  strength 
proportionable  to  his  size. 

21.  When  tlion  fore  the  Ichthyophagi  arrived  among  this 
people,  they  gave  the  presents  to  the  king,  and  addressed 
him  as  follows :  Cambjaes,  king  of  the  Persians,  dedravs 
of  becoming  joor  friend  and  ally,  has  sent  as,  bidding  ns 
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confer  with  yon,  and  he  presents  you  with  these  git  ts,  which  are 
such  a.^  he  himselfmost  delitihts  in."  But  the  Etliiopian,  know- 
iog  that  they  came  as  spies,  spoke  thus  to  them  :  Neither 
liu  the  king  of  the  I^ersiaDs  sent  70a  with  presents  to  me,  be- 
cause be  ydlued  mj  alUanee ;  nor  do  yon  speak  the  truth ; 
^M"  ye  arc  come  as  spies  of  my  kingdom.  Nor  is  he  a  just 
man ;  for  if  he  were  jost,  he  would  not  desire  fmj  other  terri- 
tory than  his  own ;  nor  would  he  reduce  people  into  servi* 
tude  who  have  done  him  no  injury.  Howeyer,  give  him  this 
bow,  and  say  these  words  to  him :  *  The  king  of  the  Ethiopians 
adviaes  the  king  of  the  Persians^  when  the  Pernans  can  thus 
easily  draw  a  bow  of  this  size,  then  to  make  war  on  the  Ma- 
crobian  Ethiopians  with  more  numerous  forces  ;  but  until 
that  time  let  him  thank  the  gods,  who  have  not  inspired  the 
sons  of  the  Ethiopians  with  a  desire  oi  uddinf;  another  land 
to  their  own.**  22.  Having  spoken  thus  and  unstnincr  the 
bow,  he  dehvered  it  to  the  comers.  Then  taking  up  the  pur- 
pie  ek)alv,  he  asked  what  it  was,  and  how  made  ;  and  when 
the  Ichthyophagi  told  him  the  truth  respecting  the  purple, 
and  the  manner  of  dyeing,  he  said  that  the  men  are  de- 
ceptive, and  their  garments  are  deceptive  also.  Next  he  in- 
quired about  the  necklace  and  bracelets^  and  when  the  Ich- 
thyophagi explained  to  him  their  use  as  ornaments,  the  king 
laoghingyand  supposing  them  to  be  fetters,  said  that  they  have 
stronger  fetters  than  these.  Thirdly,  he  inquired  about  the 
ointment ;  and  when  they  told  him  about  its  composition  and 
use,  he  made  the  same  remark  as  he  had  on  the  cloak.  But 
when  he  came  to  the  wine,  and  inquired  how  it  was  made, 
being  very  much  delighted  with  the  draught,  he  further  ask- 
ed what  food  the  king  made  use  of,  and  what  was  the  longest 
age  to  w  hich  a  Persian  lived.  They  answered,  that  he  fed 
on  bread,  describing  the  nature  of  wheat ;  and  that  the  long- 
est period  of  the  life  of  a  Persian  was  eighty  years.  Upon 
t!)is  the  Ethiopian  said,  that  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  if 
men  who  fed  on  dung  lived  so  lew  years  ;  and  they  would  not 
be  able  to  live  so  many  years,  if  they  did  not  refresh  them- 
selves with  this  beverage,  showing  the  wine  to  the  Ichthyo- 
phagi :  for  in  this  he  admitted  they  were  surpassed  by  the 
Persians.  23.  The  Ichthyophagi  inquiring  in  turn  of  the 
king  concerning  the  life  and  diet  of  the  Ethiopians^  he  said^ 
that  most  of  them  attained  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  years^ 
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and  some  even  exceeded  that  term,  and  that  their  food  was 
boiled  fi' sh,  and  their  drink  milk.  And  when  the  spies  express- 
ed th<iir  astonishment  at  the  number  of  years,  he  led  them  to  a 
fountain,  by  washing  in  which  they  became  more  sleek,  as  if 
it  had  been  oi'  oil,  and  an  odour  proceeded  from  it  as  of  violets. 
The  water  of  this  fountain,  the  spies  said,  is  so  weak,  that 
nothinc:  is  able  to  float  upon  it,  neither  wood,  nor  such  thin<rs 
as  are  lighter  than  wood ;  but  every  thing  sinks  to  the  bottom. 
If  thia  water  is  truly  such  as  it  is  said  to  be,  it  may  be  they  are 
long-lived  by  reason  of  the  abundant  use  of  it.  Leaving  this 
fountain^  he  conducted  them  to  the  common  prison,  where  all 
were  fettered  with  golden  chains ;  for  among  these  Ethiopians 
brass  is  the  most  rareand  predoosof  all  metals.  After  having 
▼iewed  the  prison,  they  next  visited  that  which  is  called  the 
table  of  the  sun.  24.  After  this,  they  visited  last  of  all  their 
sepolchres,  which  are  said  to  be  prepared  from  crystal  in  the 
foUowing  manner.  When  they  have  dried  the  body,  either  as 
the  Egyptians  do,  or  in  some  other  way,  they  plaster  it  all 
over  witli  gypsum,  and  paiaL  it,  making  it  as  much  as  possi- 
ble resemble  real  life;  they  then  pat  round  it  a  hollow  coluniu 
made  of  crystal,  which  they  dig  up  in  abundance,  and  is 
easily  wrought.  The  body  being  in  the  middle  of  the  coin  nm 
is  plainly  «een,  nor  does  it  emit  an  unpleasant  smell,  nor  is  it 
in  any  way  offensive:  and  it  is  all  visible''  as  the  body  itself. 
The  nearest  relations  keep  the  column  in  their  houses  for  a 
year,  offering  to  it  the  first-fruits  of  ail,  and  performing 
sacrifices ;  after  that  time  they  carry  it  out  and  pliice  it  some 
where  near  the  city. 

25.  The  spies,  having  seen  every  thing,  returned  home; 
and  when  they  had  reported  all  that  had  paased,  Cambyses, 
being  greatly  enraged^  immediately  marched  against  the 
Ethiopians,  without  making  any  provision  for  the  subBistenoe 
of  to  amy,  or  once  conridering  that  he  was  going  to  cany 
his  arms  to  tiie  remotest  partsofihe  world ;  bnt  as  a  madman, 
and  not  in  possession  of  liis  senses,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the 
report  of  the  Icthyophagi,  he  set  out  on  his  march,  ordering 
the  Greeks  who  were  present  to  .-lay  beliind,  and  taking  with 
him  all  his  land  forces.    When  the  army  reached  Thebes,  he 

« 

'  The  Egyptian  manumes  could  only  be  seen  in  front,  the  back  being 
covered  by  a  box  or  coffin ;  the  Ethlopiaa  bodies  could  be  seen  all  twmSp 
as  the  column  of  glass  was  transpai^t 
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detached  aboat  fifty  thousand  men,  and  ordered  them  to  reduce 
the  Ammoniang  to  slavery,  and  to  bam  the  oracular  temple  of 
Jupiter,  while  he  with  the  rest  of  his  armj  marched  against 
the  Ethiopians.   But  before  the  army  had  passed  over  a  fifth 

part  of  the  way,  all  the  provisions  ^  that  they  had  were  ex- 
hausted, and  alter  the  provisions,  the  bt;iBts  of  burden  were 
eaten  and  likewise  failed.  Now  if  Camby.sc  s,  when  he  learnt 
thi-,  had  altered  his  purpose,  and  had  led  back  his  army,  even 
at'ter  his  hrst  error,  he  would  have  proved  himself  to  be  a  wise 
man.  Bat  now,  without  any  reflection,  lie  still  continut  d  ad- 
vancing. The  soldiers,  as  Ion*.';  as  they  eould  gatlier  any  from 
the  earth,  supported  life  by  eating  herbs ;  but  when  they 
reached  the  sands^  some  of  them  had  recourse  to  a  horrid  ex- 
pedient, for  taking  one  man  in  ten  by  lot,  they  devoured  him ; 
when  Cambyses  heard  this,  shocked  at  their  eating  one 
another,  he  abandoned  his  expedition  against  the  Ethi* 
opana,  marched  back  and  reached  Thebes,  after  losmg  a 
great  part  fi^m  his  anny.  From  Thebes  he  went  down  to 
Memphis^  and  sufiered  the  Greeks  to  sail  away.  Thus  ended 
the  expedition  against  the  Ethiopians.  26.  Those  who  had 
been  sent  on  the  expedition  against  the  Ammonians,  after 
having  set  out  from  Tliebes,  marched  under  the  conduct  of 
guides,  and  are  known  to  have  reached  the  city  Oa.sis,  which 
is  inhabited  by  Samians,  said  to  be  of  the  JEschrioniau  tribe ; 
and  they  are  distant  seven  days'  man  Ii  from  Thebes,  across 
the  sands.  This  country  in  the  Greek  hinguage  is  called  the 
Island  of  the  Blessed.  It  is  said  then  that  the  aimy  reached 
this  country  ;  but  afterwards  none,  except  the  Ammonians  and 
those  who  have  heard  their  r^rt,  are  able  to  give  any  ac- 
count of  them ;  for  they  neither  reached  the  Ammonians,  nor 
returned  back.  But  the  Ammonians  make  the  following  re- 
port: when  they  had  advanced  from  this  Oasis  towards  them 
acroas  the  sands^  and  were  about  half-way  between  them  uid 
OastSy  as  they  were  taking  dinner,  a  strong  and  vehement 
south  wind  blew,  and  carrying  with  it  heaps  of  sand,  covered 
them  over,  and  in  this  manner  they  disappeared*  The  Am- 
monians say  that  such  was  the  fate  of  this  army. 

27.  When  Cambyses  arrived  at  Memphis,  Apis,  whom  the 

*  The  Greek  is  oirluov  Ixofxtva,  Thia  expression  is  very  common  ta 
Heroduiiis.  So  Book  I.  120, rmif  6impdrm¥  ix^M*M^  dritmu^  So  also 
V  44.  and  VIII.  142« 
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Greeks  call  £paphu8,  appeared  to  the  Eg}T)tians ;  and  when 
this  manifestatiou  took  place,  the  Egyptians  immediately  put 
on  their  richest  apparel^  and  kept  festive  holiday.  Cambyses^ 
seeing  tlicm  thua  occupied,  and  condttding  that  thej  made 
these  rejoicing'^  on  accoant  of  his  ill  sneoesSi  sammoiied  the 
magistrates  of  Memphis ;  and  when  they  came  into  his  pre- 
sence, he  asked  ^*why  the  Egyptians  bad  done  nothing  of  the 
lund  when  be  was  at  Memphis  before,  bnt  did  so  now,  when 
he  had  retomed  with  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  bis  armj.** 
They  answered,  that  their  god  appemd  to  them,  who  was  ae- 
customed  to  manifest  himself  at  distant  intervals,  and  that 
when  he  did  appear,  then  all  the  KL^yptians  were  used  to  re- 
joice and  keep  a  feast.  Cambyses,  having  heard  this,  said  they 
lied,  and  as  liars  he  put  them  to  death.  28.  Having  slain  them, 
he  next  summoned  the  priests  into  his  piTsence  ;  and  when  the 
priests  gave  the  same  account  he  mid,  that  lie  would  find  (  ut 
whether  a  god  so  tractable  liad  c(»ine  jitiiong  the  Egyptians  ; 
and  having  said  this,  he  commanded  the  priests  to  bring  Apis 
to  him  ;  they  therefore  went  away  to  fetch  him.  This  Apis^ 
or  Epaphus,  is  the  calf  of  a  cow  incapable  of  conceiving  an* 
other  ofiapring ;  and  the  Egyptians  say^  that  lightning  descends 
npon  the  cow  from  heaven,  and  that  from  thence  it  brings 
forth  Apis.  This  calf»  which  is  called  Apis»  has  the  following 
marks :  it  is  hlack»  and  has  a  square  spot  of  white  on  the  fore- 
h^ ;  and  on  the  back  the  figmre  of  an  eagle ;  and  in  the  tall 
donble  hairs;  and  on  the  tongue  a  beetle.  29.  When  the 
priests  brought  Apis,  Cambyses,  like  one  almost  out  of  bis 
senses,  drew  his  dagger,  meaning  to  strike  the  belly  of  Apis, 
but  hit  the  thigh  ;  then  falling  intu  a  fit  of  laughter,  he  said  to 
the  priests,  "Ye  blockheads,  are  there  such  gods  as  these, 
consisting  of  blood  and  flesh,  and  sensible  of  steel?  This, 
truly,  is  a  <iod  wortliy  of  the  Egyptians.  But  you  shall  not 
mock  me  with  impunity."  Having  '^fioken  thus,  he  com- 
manded those,  whose  business  it  was,  to  ^couv'jo  the  priests, 
and  to  kill  all  the  Egyptians  whom  they  should  tind  feasting. 
Thus  the  festtval  of  the  Egyptians  was  put  an  end  to,  and  the 
priests  were  punished.  But  Apis,  being  wounded  in  the  thigh, 
Uiy  and  languished  in  the  temple ;  and  at  length,  when  he  had 
died  of  the  wound,  the  priests  buried  hun  without  the  know* 
kdge  of  Cambyses. 
80*  But  Cambyses,  as  the  Egyptians  say,  immediately  beeame 
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iiisd  in  consequence  of  this  atrocity,  though  indeed  he  was  not 
of  souml  niirnl  before.  His  first  crime  he  committed  against  his 
brother  Smcnlis,  wiiu  wiis  bora  of  the  sarae  father  and  mother  ; 
him  he  sent  back  from  Egypt  to  Persia  througli  envy,  because 
he  alone  of  all  the  Persian had  drawn  tlie  bow,  which  the 
Ichthyophagi  brouLdit  troin  the  Ethiopian,  within  two  fingers' 
breadth  :  of  th^  other  Persians  no  one  was  able  to  do  this. 
After  the  departure  of  Smerdis  for  Persia,  Canibyses  saw  the 
feUawiBK  Tision  in  his  sleep :  he  imagined  that  a  messenger 
srmed  vpom  Persia  and  informed  him  that  Smerdis  was  scaled 
OB  the  rojal  throne,  and  touched  the  heavens  with  his  head. 
Upon  this^  fearing  for  himsatf,  lest  bis  brother  shookl  kill  him. 
Hid  reigiiy  he  sent  F^exaspesi  who  was  a  man  the  most  fahb- 
M  to  him  of  the  Per8iaiiB»  to  Persia,  with  orders  to  kill 
Smerdn.  And  be^  hanng  gone  up  to  Stisa,  killed  Smerdis ; 
flome  say,  when  he  had  tmn  him  out  to  hunt;  bot  others^ 
^t  he  led  him  to  the  Red  Sea  and  drowned  him*  31.  This 
they  say  was  the  first  of  the  crimes  of  Cainbyses :  the  second 
he  committed  against  his  sister,  who  had  accoiupanied  him 
into  Egypt,  and  whom  he  maiTied,  and  who  was  his  sister  by 
both  pare-nts.  He  married  her  in  the  lolldwing  way:  for  be- 
fore, the  Persians  were  on  rio  account  accustomed  tn  inter- 
marry with  their  sisters.  Carabyses  became  enumonicd  of 
one  of  his  sisters,  and  then  being  desirous  of  making  her  his 
wife^  because  he  purposed  doing  what  was  not  customary, 
he  scmuiioned  the  rojal  jndges,  and  asked  them  if  there  was 
any  law  permitting  one  who  wished  to  marry  his  sister*  The 
royal  joc^g;es  are  men  chosen  from  among  Persians,  who  earn' 
Umt€  in  qffiee  mitii  they  die^  or  are  conyieted  of  some  in- 
jnstice.  They  determine  causes  between  the  Persians^  and 
aie  the  Interpreters  of  the  andent  eonstitations,  and  all  ques- 
tions are  referred  to  them.  When,  therefore,  Cambyses  put 
the  question,  they  gave  an  answer  that  was  both  just  and  safe ; 
saying  that  they  could  lind  no  law  peniiittin;j  a  l»rother  to 
marry  his  sister,  but  had  discovered  another  law  which  per- 
mitted the  kin^^  of  Persia  to  do  whatever  he  pleased.  Thus 
they  did  not  abrogate  the  law  through  leur  of  Cambyses ;  but 
that  they  mifrht  not  lose  their  lives  by  upliokling  the  law,  they 
found  out  another  thnt  favoured  his  desire  of  marrying  his 
sister.  Thereupon,  Cambyses  married  her  of  whom  he  was 
enamoured,  and  shortly  aflerwards  he  had  another  sister.  The 
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youngest  of  thopp,  then,  who  followed  him  into  Ejjypt,  he  put 
to  death.  32.  With  respect  to  her  death,  as  well  as  that  of 
Smerdis,  a  twofold  account  is  given.  The  Greeks  say,  that 
Cambyses  made  the  whelp  of  a  lion  fight  with  a  young  dog^  ; 
and  that  this  wife  was  also  lookiiig  on ;  and  that  the  do^ 
being  over-matched,  another  pnppj  of  the  same  litto*  Innoke 
his  chain^  and  came  to  his  aasistanoe^  and  thus  the  two  dogs 
united  got  the  better  of  the  whelp.  Cambyses  was  ddighted 
at  the  sigbt»  hot  she»  sitting  b j  him,  shed  lean.  Cambjiw 
observing  thisi  asked  her  why  she  wept.  She  answered,  that 
she  w^t  seeing  the  puppy  oome  to  the  assistance  of  Us  bro^ 
ther,  remembering  Smeras,  and  knowing  that  there  was  uq 
one  to  avenge  him.  The  Oreeks  say,  that  for  this  speech  she 
was  put  to  death  by  Cambyses.  But  the  Egyptians  say,  that 
as  they  were  sitting  at  table,  his  wife  tCK>k  a  lettuce,  and  strip- 
ped off  its  leaves,  and  then  asked  her  husbaiKl,  "  A\Tiether  the 
lettuce  stripped  of  its  leaves,  or  thick  with  foliage,  was  th© 
handsomer:"  he  said,  **W}ien  thick  with  foliage:"  where- 
upon she  remarked,  "Then  you  have  imitated  this  lettuce,  in 
dismembering  tlie  house  of  Cyrus."  Whereupon  he,  being 
enraged,  kicked  her  when  she  was  with  child ;  and  she  mis* 
carried  and  died. 

33.  Thus  madly  did  Cambyses  behuve  towards  his  own 
familj ;  whether  on  account  of  Apis,  or  from  some  other 
canse,  from  which,  in  many  ways^  misfortanes  are  wont  to  be- 
fal  mankind.  For  Cambyses  is  said»  even  ir%m  infimqr, 
to  have  been  afflicted  wiUi  a  certain  severe  malady,  which 
some  called  the  sacred  disease.'  In  that  case,  it  was  not  at 
all  surprising  that^  when  his  body  was  so  diseased,  his  mind 
should  not  ^  sound.  84.  And  towards  the  other  Persiana 
he  behaved  madly  in  the  following  instances :  for  it  is  report* 
ed  that  he  said  to  Prexaspes,  whom  he  highly  honoured,  and 
whose  office  it  was  to  bring  messages  to  him,  and  whose  son 
was  cup-bearer  to  Cambyses,  and  this  is  no  trilling  hunonr : 
he  is  reported  to  have  spoken  as  luliows» :  "Frexuspes,  what 
sort  of  a  man  do  tlie  Persians  think  me  ?  and  what  remarks 
do  tliey  make  about  me  ?"  lie  answered,  "Sir^  you  are  highly 
extolled  in  every  other  respect,  but  they  say  you  are  too 
much  addicted  to  wine."  Prexaspes  said  this  of  the  Persians, 
but  the  Jungt  enraged^  answered  as  follows :  ^'DothePersiaiis 

*  Epilepijr. 
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indeed  saj  that,  bj  being  addicted  to  wine,  I  am  beside  my- 
iel^  and  am  nol  in  my  senses  ?  then  their  former  words  were 
not  true."  For,  on  a  former  occasion,  when  the  Persians  and 
CrMQS  were  sitting  with  him»  Cambyses  asked,  what  sort  at 
a  man  he  appeared  to  be  in  comparison  with  has  father  C jrus ; 
they  answmdy  that  he  was  superior  to  his  fiither,  for  that 
he  held  all  tlutt  Cyras  possessed,  and  had  acquired  besides 
E^ypt  and  the  empire  of  the  sea.  CrcesnSy  being  present,  not 
being  pleased  witii  this  decision,  spoke  thus  to  Cambyses : 
•*  To  me  now,  O  son  of  Cyrus,  you  do  not  appear  comparable 
to  your  father,  for  you  Imvo  nut  yet  such  a  son  as  he  left  be- 
hiuii  him."  Cambyses  was  delighteil  at  hearing  this,  and 
commended  the  ju(lp:ment  of  Croesus.  35.  Therefore,  remem- 
l>erin<r  tliis,  he  said  in  anger  to  Prexaspes,  "  Observe  now 
yours «  If,  wlu'ther  the  Persians  have  s]M>k('n  the  truth,  or 
whf»tlier  they  who  say  such  things  are  not  out  n\  their  senses; 
for  if  I  slioot  that  son  of  yours  who  stands  under  the  portico, 
and  hit  iiim  in  the  heart,  the  Persians  will  appear  to  have 
said  nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  but  if  I  miss,  then  say  that  the 
Persians  have  spoken  truth,  and  that  I  am  not  of  sound 
mind."  Having  said  this,  and  bent  his  bow,  he  hit  tlie  boj  ; 
and  when  the  boj  had  fallen,  he  ordered  them  to  <men  him 
and  examine  the  wound ;  and  when  the  arrow  was  found  in 
the  heart,  he  said  to  the  boy's  father,  kughing,  ^^Prezaspes, 
it  has  been  clearly  shown  to  you  that  I  am  not  mad,  but  that 
the  PersiattS  are  out  of  their  senses*  Now  tell  me,  did  you 
ever  see  a  man  take  so  true  an  aim  ?  But  Prexaspes,  per- 
ceiving him  to  be  out  of  his  mind,  and  being  in  fear  for  his 
own  life,  said,  "Sir,  I  believe  that  a  god  himself  could  not 
have  shot  so  well."  At  that  time  he  committed  such  an 
atrocity  ;  and  at  annther  tiint\  having,  without  any  just 
cause,  seized  twelve  1\  i\><ians  oi  the  first  rank,  he  had  them 
buried  alive  up  to  the  head. 

36.  While  he  was  acting  in  tliis  manner,  Crtcsus  the  Ly- 
dian  diought  fit  to  admonish  him  in  the  following  terms  :  O 
king,  do  not  yield  entirely  to  your  youthful  impulses  and 
anger,  but  possess  and  restrain  yourself.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  be  proTident,  and  wise  to  have  forethought.  You  put  men 
to  death  who  are  your  own  subjects,  having  seized  them  with* 
out  any  just  cause  i  and  you  slay  thw  children.  If  you  per- 
sist in  sodi  a  course^  beware  lest  the  Persians  revolt  from 
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you.  Your  father  Cyrus  strictly  charged  me  to  admonisii 
you,  and  suggest  whatever  T  might  discover  for  your  p^o  kI." 
He  then  manifested  his  good  will,  in  giving  tliis  advice  ;  but 
Cambyses  answered,  "  Do  you  presume  to  give  me  advice, 
you,  who  80  wi^ly  managed  your  own  country ;  and  so  well 
advised  my  father,  when  you  persuaded  him  to  pass  the 
river  Araxes,  and  advance  against  the  Massagetn,  when  they 
were  willing  to  cross  over  into  onr  territoiy  ?  Yon  have  first 
ruined  yourself  by  badly  goyeming  your  own  country,  and 
then  ruined  CyruSi  who  was  persuaded  by  your  advice.  But 
you  shall  have  no  reason  to  rejoice ;  for  I  have  lonff  wanted 
to  find  a  pretext  against  you.**  So  saying,  he  took  up  his 
bow  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  him  ;  but  Craesos  jumped  up 
and  ran  out.  Cambyses,  when  he  was  unable  to  shoot  him, 
commanded  his  attendants  to  seize  him,  and  put  him  to  death. 
But  the  attcndnnts,  knowing  his  temper,  concealed  Croesus  for 
the  following  reason,  that  if  Cambyses  should  repent,  and  in- 
quire for  Croesus,  they,  by  producing  him,  miprht  receive  re- 
wards for  preserving  him  alive  ;  or  if  he  should  not  repent, 
or  regret  him,  tiicn  they  would  put  him  to  death.  Not  long 
afterwards  Cambyses  did  regret  Croesus,  and  the  attendant^ 
knowing  this,  acquainted  him  that  he  was  still  living  ;  on 
which  Cambyses  said,  am  rejoiced  that  Croesus  is  still 
alive ;  they,  however,  who  saved  him,  shall  not  escape  with 
impunity^  but  I  will  have  them  put  to  death*''  And  he  made 
good  his  word. 

37*  He»  theU}  committed  many  such  mad  action^  both 
against  the  Persians  and  his  allies^  while  he  staid  at  Mem- 
phisiboth  opening  ancient  sepulchres^  andexamming  the  dead 
bodies ;  be  also  entered  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  and  derided  the 

image,  for  the  image  of  Vulcan  is  very  like  the  Phoenician 
Putaici,  which  the  Phoenicians  place  at  the  prows  of  their  tri- 
remes. For  the  benefit  of  any  one  wlio  Ikls  not  seen  them,  I 
%vill  describe  them  ;  it  is  a  representation  of  a  pigmy.  He 
likeM*'se  entered  the  temple  of  the  Cabeiri,  (into  which  it  is 
unlawful  lor  any  one  except  the  priest  to  enter,)  and  these 
images  he  burnt,  after  he  had  ridiculed  them  in  various  ways  : 
these  also  are  like  that  of  Yulcau  ;  and  they  say  that  they  are 
the  sons  of  this  latter.  38.  It  is  then  in  every  way  cleur  to 
me  that  Cambyses  was  outrageously  mad ;  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  attempted  to  deride  things  sacred  and  established 
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customs.  For  if  any  one  should  propose  to  all  men,  to  select 
thebc?!  institiitioris  of  all  tliat  exist,  each,  after  considering 
them  all,  would  choose  their  own  ;  so  certain  is  it  that  each 
thinks  his  own  institutions  by  far  the  best.  It  is  not  there- 
fore probable,  that  any  but  a  madman  would  make  such  things 
the  iobject  of  ridicule.  That  all  men  are  of  this  mind  re- 
specting their  own  institutions,  maj  be  inferred  from  manjr 
snd  various  pro(^  and  amongst  them  by  the  following.  Da- 
xins  haTing  sommoned  some  Greeks  under  his  sway,  who 
were  presenti  asked  them  *<for  what  sum  th^  would  feed 
upon  die  dead  bodies  of  their  parents.**  They  answered,  that 
they  would  not  do  it  for  any  sum.  Darius  anerwards  having 
summoned  some  of  the  Indians  ealled  CaUatians,  who  are  ao- 
customed  to  eat  their  parents,  asked  them  in  the  presence  of 
the  Greeks,  and  who  were  informed  of  what  was  said  by  an 
interpreter,  "  for  what  sum  they  would  consent  to  burn  their 
fathers  when  they  die  but  they,  makin<r  loud  exclamations, 
begged  he  would  speak  words  of  good  uuk  n.  Such  then  is 
the  effect  of  custom  :  and  Pindar  appears  to  pje  to  have  said 
rightly,  "  Tliat  custom  is  the  king  of  all  men.** 

39.  Whilst  Cambysea  was  invarli nsi  i^gypt,  the  Lacedae- 
monians made  an  expedition  against  ISamos  and  Polycrates, 
the  son  of  .£aces,  who  had  made  an  insurrection  and  Seised 
on  Samoa.  At  first,  having  divided  the  state  into  three  parts, 
he  shared  it  with  his  hrottors  Pantagnotus  and  Syloson ;  but 
aAerwardSh  having  put  one  of  them  to  deaths  and  expelled 
SyloBon,  the  younger,  he  bdd  the  whole  of  Samos ;  and  hold-  ^ 
ing  it,  made  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  Amaais  king  of 
Egypt,  sending  presents,  and  reeeiTing  others  from  him  in 
return.  In  a  very  short  time  the  power  of  Polycrates  in- 
creased, and  was  noised  abroad  throughout  Ionia  and  the  rest 
of  Greece  ;  for  wherever  he  turned  his  arms,  every  thing 
tujiiC'l  "Ut  prosperously.  lie  had  a  lnmdred  fifty-oared  gal- 
leys, and  a  thousand  archers.  And  he  plundered  ali  without 
distinction  ;  for  he  said  that  he  gratified  a  friend  more  by 
restoring  what  he  had  seized,  than  by  takin^^  nothing  at 
all.  He  acconlingly  took  many  of  the  island?5,  ami  many 
cities  on  the  continent ;  he  moreover  overcame  in  a  sea-fight, 
and  took  prisoners,  the  Leshians,  who  came  to  assist  the  Mi- 
lesians with  all  their  forces :  these,  being  put  in  ehainSi  dug  the 
wbde  trench  that  surrounds  the  walls  of  Samos.   40.  Some- 
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how  the  exceeding  good  fortune  of  Polycrates  did  not  escape 
the  noiiee  of  Amas^is,  but  was  the  cause  of  uneasiness  to  lain  : 
and  when  liis  successes  continued  to  increase,  having  writt<in 
a  letter  in  the  following  terms,  he  despatched  it  to  Samos : 
"Amasis  to  Polycrates  says  thus :  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  of 
the  pnrcesses  of  a  friend  and  ally.  But  your  too  greiit  good 
fortune  does  not  please  me,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  the  divinity 
is  jealous.  As  for  me,  I  would  rather  choose  that  both  I  and 
those  for  whom  I  am  soUcitous,  should  be  pertlj  suoceBsful  in 
our  undertakings,  and  partly  sufier  reverses  ;  and  so  pass  life^ 
meeting  with  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  than  being  prosperous  in 
■11  tlni^  For  I  cannot  remember  that  I  ever  heard  of  any 
man,  who^  having  been  constantlj  successful,  did  not  at  last 
utterly  perislL  Be  advised  therefore  hj  me^  and  act  thus 
with  rtgard  to  your  good  Ibrtune.  Having  considered  what 
you  can  find  that  you  value  most,  and  the  loss  of  which  would 
most  pain  your  soul ;  this  so  cast  away,  that  it  may  never 
more  be  seen  of  man  :  and  if  after  this  successes  are  not 
mingled  interchangeably  with  reverses,  again  have  recourse 
to  the  remedy  !  have  suggested."  41.  Polycrates,  luiving 
read  this  letter,  and  conceived  that  Amasis  had  given  him 
good  advice,  inquired  ut  himself  by  the  loss  of  which  of 
his  valuables  he  should  most  afflict  his  soul  ;  and  on  inquiry, 
he  discovered  the  following  :  he  had  a  seal  which  he  wore,  set 
in  ^old,  made  of  an  emerald,  and  it  was  the  workmanship  of 
Theodorus,  the  son  of  Telecles^  a  Samian  ;  when  therefore  he 
had  determined  to  cast  this  away,  he  did  as  follows.  Having 
manned  a  fiffy«oared  galley,  he  went  on  board  it,  and  then 
ordered  to  put  oat  to  sea;  and  whenhewasaconmderabledis- 
tanee  ftom  the  idandi  be  toojk  off  the  seal,  and  in  the  sight  of 
all  on  board,  threw  it  into  the  sea.  This  done,  he  sailed  back 
again ;  and  having  reached  his  palace,  he  mourned  it  as  a 
great  misfortune.  42.  Bat  on  the  fliVh  or  sixth  day  after  this, 
the  following  circumstance  occurred  :  a  fisherman,  havin;:; 
caught  a  lar^e  and  l)eautiful  fish,  thought  it  a  present  worthy  to 
be  given  to  Pulyi  rates  ;  he  accordingly  carried  it  to  the  gates, 
and  said  that  he  wished  to  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Po- 
lyerate'^  ;  and  when  this  was  granted,  he  presented  tlie  fish, 
and  said,  "O  kin;!,  li:iving  caught  this,  1  did  not  think  it 
right  to  take  it  to  market,  although  I  get  my  living  by  hard 
labour ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  you  and  your  em« 
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pire:  I  bring  it  therefore,  and  present  it  to  jon.**  He, 
pleased  with  ^ese  words,  replied,  "  You  have  done  well,  and 
I  give  yon  dooble  thanks  for  yonr  speech  and  jour  present  and 
I  invite  jou  to  supper."  The  fisherman,  thinking  a  great  d^ 
of  this,  went  awaj  to  his  own  home ;  but  the  servants,  open^ 
ing  the  fish,  fouiid  the  seal  of  Polycrates  in  its  belly ;  and 
as  soon  as  they  had  seen  it,  and  taken  it  out,  they  carried  it 
with  great  joy  to  Polycratcs,  and  as  they  gave  liim  the  seal  they 
acquainted  him  in  what  manner  it  had  been  found.  But  when 
it  occurred  to  him  that  the  event  was  superhuman,  he  wrote 
an  account  ot'  wliat  lie  liad  done,  and  of  what  had  happened, 
and  havinsr  written,  he  despatched  the  account  to  Egypt. 
43.  But  Amasis,  having  read  the  letter  that  came  from  Poly- 
crates,  felt  persuaded  that  it  was  impossible  for  man  to  rescue 
man  from  the  fate  that  awaited  Mm,  and  that  Polycrates 
would  not  come  to  a  good  end,  since  he  was  fortunate  in 
every  thing,  and  even  found  what  he  had  thrown  away ; 
having  therefore  sent  a  herald  to  Samos,  he  said  that  he  most 
renoonoe  his  friendship.  He  did  this  for  the  following  rea- 
8OO9  lest  if  some  dreadful  and  great  calamity  befel  Polycrates» 
he  might  himself  be  grieved  for  him>  as  for  a  friend. 

44^  Against  this  PoljcrateSy  then,  who  was  so  aniversally 
prosperous,  the  Laoedaemonians  made  war,  at  the  solieita- 
tion  of  those  Samians  who  afterwards  founded  Cydonia  in 
Crete.*  Polycratcs,  having  sent  to  Cambyses  the  son  of  Cy- 
Tus,  OS  he  was  collecting  an  army  for  the  inva.-ion  of  Egypt, 
l»e<rged  that  he  vvuuld  send  to  liim  at  Samos  aiul  demand 
goiiie  troops.  When  Cambyses  hoard  this,  he  readily  sent  to 
Samos,  refjne^ting  Polycratcs  to  furnish  a  naval  force  to  at- 
tend him  in  his  invasion  of  Kc:}'pt.  Whereupon  he,  having 
selected  those  citizens  whom  lie  most  susj>ected  of  seditious 
designs,  sent  them  away  in  for^  galleys,  enjoining  Cambyses 
not  to  send  them  home  again.  45.  Now^  some  say  that 
these  Samians  who  were  sent  nnt  by  Polycrates  never  reached 
E^yp^  bnt  when  they  were  off  Carpathius,  they  conferred  to* 
geUier  and  resolved  to  sail  no  farther.  Others  say,  that  hav- 
ing arrived  in  Egypt^  and  finding  thraselves  watched^  they 
mttde  their  escape  from  thence ;  and  as  tliey  were  sailing  badk 
to  SamoB^  Polycrates  met  ihem  with  a  fleet,  and  came  to  an  en- 

■  Stc  chap.  59. 
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gagement ;  and  they  who  were  returning  gained  the  victorj 
and  landed  oo  the  islaod,  and  tliere  having  fought  on  land^ 
they  were  worsted,  and  00  aet  sail  for  Lacedaomon.  There  are 
some  who  say  that  the  party  from  Egypt  conquered  Poly- 
crates  ;  in  my  opinion,  giving  an  erroneous  account :  for  there 
would  have  been  no  needftr  their  calling  in  the  Lacedaomoni- 
ans,  if  they  were  themselves  able  to  get  the  better  of  Polycrates. 
Besides,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  one  who  had  a  numerous 
body  of  foreign  mercenaries,  and  of  native  archers,  should  be 
beateii  by  the  Samiiiiis  who  returneil,  who  were  few  in  number. 
Moreover,  Polycrates,  having  shut  ii])  turret  her  iu  the  arsenals 
the  chiklreii  and  wives  of  the  citizens  who  were  subject  to 
hitn,  had  them  ready  to  burn,  together  with  the  arsenals  them- 
selves, in  case  they  should  go  over  to  those  wlio  were  return- 
ing. 46.  When  the  8amians,  expelled  by  Polycrates,  arrived 
at  Sparta,  having  presented  themselves  before  the  magistrates, 
they  made  a  long  harangue,  as  people  very  much  in  earnest. 
But  thejySt  this  first  audience,  answered  them,  that  they  had 
forgotten  the  first  part  of  their  speech,  and  did  not  understand 
the  last  After  this,  having  presented  themselves  a  second 
time,  they  brought  a  sack,  and  said  nothing  else  than  the 
sack  wants  metSt**  but  the  Lacedgmonians  replied,  that  the 
word  saek**  was  superfluous :  it  was»  however,  decreed  that 
they  should  assist  them.  47.  Then  the  Lacedfemonians,  hav- 
ing  made  preparations,  set  out  with  an  army  against  Samos  ; 
as  the  Samians  say,  requiting  a  former  kindness,  because  they 
had  formerly  assisted  them  with  some  ships  against  the  ^les- 
senians  ;  but  as  tlie  Lacedaemonians  say,  they  undertook  this 
expedition,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
Samians  who  entreated  them,  as  from  n  desire  to  revenge  the 
seizure  of  the  bowP  wliich  they  sent  to  Croesus,  and  the 
corselet  which  Araasis  king  of  Egypt  had  sent  to  them  as  a 
present ;  for  the  Samians  had  robbed  them  of  the  corselet  the 
year  before  they  took  the  bowl.  This  conelei  was  made  of 
linen,  with  many  figures  of  animals  inwrought,  and  adorned 
with  gold  and  cotton-wool :  and  on  this  account  each  thread 
of  the  corselet  makes  it  worthy  of  admiration ;  for  though  it 
is  fine,  it  contains  three  hundred  and  sixty  threads,  all  distinct. 
Such  another  is  that  which  Amasis  dedicated  to  Minerva  at 
Lindus.^ 

•  See  Book  I.  ch.  70.  »  See  Book  II.  ch.  182. 
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48.  The  Corinthians  readily  as?if?tefl  in  abetting  the  e\{)e- 
dition  against  Samos ;  because  un  injury  had  been  also  dune 
to  them  hv  the  Samian??  in  the  age  preceding  this  expedition, 
done  about  the  same  time  as  the  seizure  of  the  bowl.  For 
Periander,  son  of  Cjpselus,  had  sent  three  hundred  youths,  of 
the  nohlest  fiunilies  of  the  CorcTrseans,  to  Aljattes  at  Sardia^ 
for  the  ptupoee  of  efliasealatioii ;  but  when  the  Corinthians 
who  were  condoctiDg  thoTootfas  tooehed  at  Samos^  the  Sami- 
ans^  lumng  ascertained  for  what  porpose  they  were  being  con- 
dneted  to  Sardis»  firstof  all  instructed  the  yoaths  to  touch  the 
temi^e  of  Diana,  and  afterwards  would  not  safffer  the  Corin- 
thians to  remoTethe  suppliants  from  the  sanctuary ;  and  when 
the  Corinthians  denied  the  youths  any  sustenance,  the  Samians 
instituted  a  festival,  which  they  still  observe  in  the  same  way. 
For  when  night  came  on,  as  long  as  the  youths  continued 
suppliants,  they  instituted  clioruses  of  virgins  and  youn*»  men, 
and  made  a  law  tliat  they  should  carry  cakes  of  sesame  and 
honey,  in  order  that  the  Corcynean  youths  might  seize  them 
and  have  food.  This  was  continued  until  the  Corinthians, 
who  had  charge  of  the  youths^  went  away  and  left  them  ;  then 
the  Sanitans  sent  home  the  youths  to  Corcyra.  49.  Now  if, 
afW  the  death  of  Periander,  the  Corinthians  had  bera  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Corcjneans^  they  would  not  have  as- 
sisted in  the  expedition  against  Samoa  for  the  above-mentioned 
eanee :  bnt  in  fact,  from  the  first  coloniflition  of  the  island, 
tliej'  have  always  been  at  yarianee  with  one  another :  for  this 
reason,  therefore,  the  Corinthians  remembered  their  grudge 
against  the  Samians.  But  Periander  had  selected  the  sons  of 
the  Corcyraean  nobles,  and  sent  them  to  Sardis  to  be  emascu- 
lated, in  revenge  of  an  insult  offered  him  ;  for  the  Corcyraeans 
had  first  committed  an  outrageous  deed  against  him.  50. 
When  PpriLinder  had  killed  his  own  wife  Melissa,  it  happened 
that  another  calamity  succeeded  the  forincr.  He  had  two  sons 
by  Melissa,  one  seventeen,  the  otlier  eighteen  years  of  age. 
These  their  maternal  grandfatiier,  IVocles,  who  was  tyrant  of 
Epidaurus,  sent  for,  and  treated  affectionately,  as  was  natural, 
they  being  the  sons  of  his  own  daughter*  But  when  he  seat 
than  home^  as  he  escorted  them  on  their  way,  he  said,  *'Do  yoa 
know,  mj  sons,  who  killed  jour  mother  ?  "  The  elder  of  them 
took  no  notice  of  these  words ;  bnt  the  younger,  whose  name 
was  Ljcophron,  when  he  heard  it,  was  so  grieved  at  hearing 
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this,  that  on  his  return  at  Corinth^  he  neither  addreeaed  his 
^Either,  regarding  him  aa  the  murderer  of  his  mother^  nor  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  him,  nor  answered  a  word  to  his 
questions.  At  last  Periander,  being  exceedingly  angry,  drove 
him  firom  the  palace.  51.  Having  drirai  him  out,  he  inquired 
of  the  elder  one  what  their  grandfather  had  said  to  them.  He 
related  to  him  how  Undly  he  had  receiTed  them ;  hot  he  did 
not  mention  the  words  Fhxdes  said  as  he  was  escorting  them, 
for  he  had  paid  no  attention  to  them.  Bnt  Periander  affirmed 
that  it  was  impossible  but  that  he  had  suggested  something  to 
them  ;  and  he  persevered  in  his  inquiries,  till  the  joung  man 
recovered  his  memory,  and  mentioned  this  also.  Periander, 
reflecting  on  this,  and  resolving  not  to  show  any  indulgence^ 
sent  a  messen^rpr  to  the  persons  by  whom  the  son  who  %vas 
driven  out  was  entertaini  d,  and  forbade  them  to  iLceive  him 
in  their  houses.  But  ho,  wlien  bcinrr  driven  out  from  one 
house  he  came  to  another,  was  driven  irom  this  also,  since  Pe- 
riander threatened  all  that  received  him,  and  required  them  to 
expel  him.  Being  thus  driven  about,  he  went  to  some  other 
of  his  friends ;  and  they,  tliough  in  dread,  yet  received  him  as 
tfie  son  of  Periander.  52.  At  last  Periander  made  a  pro- 
damationy  that  whoever  should  either  receive  him  in  his  honae^ 
or  converse  with  him,  should  pay  a  sacred  fine  to  Apollo^  men- 
tioning the  amoont.  In  consequence  of  this  prodamation, 
therefore,  no  one  woald  either  converse  with  him,  or  reoeive 
him  into  thar  houses ;  besides  he  himself  did  not  think  it  right 
to  attempt  what  was  forbidden,  but  persisting  in  his  purpose 
iitriiyed  lunon^^  the  porticoes.  On  the  fourth  day  IVriander, 
seeing  him  reduced  to  a  state  of  lilth  and  stai  vution,  felt  com- 
passion, and  relaxing  his  anger  approached  him,  and  said, 
"  "My  son,  which  of  the^-ir  is  preferable,  your  present  mode  of 
lile,  or  by  accomniofhitini^  yourself  to  your  father's  wishes,  to 
succeed  to  the  power  and  riches  which  I  now  possess?  You, 
who  are  my  son,  and  a  jirince  of  wealthy  Corinth,  have  chosen 
a  vagabond  life,  by  opposing  and  showing  anger  towards  him, 
whom,  least  of  all,  you  ought  so  to  treat.  For  if  any  calami^ 
has  occurred  in  our  family  on  account  of  which  you  have  con- 
ceived any  suspicion  of  me,  it  has  fallen  upon  me,  and  I  bear 
the  chief  burden  of  it,  inasmuch  as  I  murdered  her«  Do  yoti, 
therefore,  having  learnt  how  much  better  it  is  to  be  envied  than 
pitied,  and  aft  the  same  time  what  it  is  to  he  angry  with  parents 
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anfl  sii}»f  riora,  return  to  your  home.**  With  these  words 
Periander  endeavoured  to  restrain  him.  He,  however,  gave 
his  father  no  other  audwer,  but  said,  that  he  had  made  himself 
liable  to  pay  the  sacred  fine  to  the  god,  by  having  spoken  to 
binu  Periaodar  therefore  perceiving  that  the  distemper  of 
has  0on  was  impraeticable  and  invincible,  put  him  on  board  a 
ship,  and  sent  bim  out  of  his  sight  to  Corcyra,  for  he  was  also 
master  of  tbat  island.  Periander  baying  sent  bim  away» 
made  war  on  bis  fatber-in-law,  Procles,  as  being  the  prindpial 
autb<v of  tbe  present  troubles;  and  be  took  fipidaurus^  and 
took  Ph)des  bmiself  and  kept  bim  prisoner.  53.  But  when, 
in  lapse  of  time,  Periander  grew  old,  and  became  conscious 
that  liu  was  no  longer  able  to  superiutend  iiiul  nianatre 
public  afiairs,  havinj*  sent  to  Corcyra,  he  recallcHi  Lycophioa 
to  assume  the  ^ovcr/inu  nt,  for  he  did  not  perceive  in  liia 
eidf  .-t  .^on  a/iy  vnjxicUy  Jor  government,^  but  lie  ayipeared  to 
him  dull  of  intcllrct.  But  Lyi(>[»liron  did  not  clt'ign  to  give 
an  answer  to  the  bearer  of  the  message.  Nevertheless  Peri- 
ander, having  a  strong  at!ection  for  the  youth,  next  sent  to 
bim  bis  sister,  wbo  was  his  own  daughter,  thinking  she  would 
be  most  likely  to  persuade  bim.  On  ber  arrival  she  thus  ad- 
dressed bim:  ''Brother,  would  you  that  the  government 
sbould  pass  to  otbeis^  and  tbat  your  father's  family  should  be 
utterly  destroyed^  ratber  tban  yourself  return  and  possess  it  ?  ^ 
Come  borne,  tbeD»  Mid  cease  to  pnnisb  yourself.  Obstinacy  is  a 
sorry  possession :  think  not  to  cure  one  evil  by  anodier.  Many 
have  preferred  equity  to  strict  justice ;  and  many,  ere  this,  in 
seeking  tlieir  mother's  rights  have  lost  their  father's  inherit- 
ance. A  kingdom  is  an  uncertain  possessiun,  and  many  are 
suitors  lor  it.  \\f  is  now  old,  and  p^ls^  the  vigour  of  lite.  l)o 
not  give  your  own  to  others.**  Thus  she,  liaving  been  in- 
structed by  her  father,  said  what  was  most  likely  to  persuade 
him.  But  he  in  answer  said,  that  he  would  never  return  to 
Corinth  so  long  as  he  should  hear  his  father  was  living.  AVhen 
sbe  brought  back  this  answer,  Periander  sent  a  third  time  by  a 
berald  to  $ay^  tbat  be  himself  intended  to  go  to  Coreyra ;  and 
urged  him  to  return  to  Corintb  and  become  bis  successor  in 
tbe  kingdom*  Tbe  son  consenting  to  this  proposal,  Periander 
prepar^  to  set  out  for  Coreyra,  and  bis  son  for  Corinth ;  but 

yatd  u>  complcUi  the  senteuce. 
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the  Corcjneans  being  infeimed  of  each  particalar»  in  order 

that  Periander  might  not  come  to  their  country,  killed  the 
young  man :  and  in  return  for  this,  Periander  took  vengeance 
on  the  Corcyrseans. 

54.  The  Lacedaemonians,  arriving  with  a  great  armament, 
besieged  Samos,  and  having  attacked  thi-  fortifications,  they  had 
passed  beyond  the  tower  that  faced  the  sea  near  the  suburbs  ; 
but  afterwnrd?,  ^^  hen  Polycrates  himself  advanced  with  a  large 
force,  they  were  di^iven  back.  Immediately  after,  the  auxiliariea 
and  many  of  the  Samians  poured  down  from  the  upper  tower» 
which  stands  on  the  ridge  of  the  mountain ;  and  havinir  ^vith- 
stood  the  LacedflBinonians  for  a  short  time,  thej  £ed  back 
again,  and  the  enemy  pursued  them  with  great  alanghter. 
55.  Nowy  if  all  the  Laoedflsmonians  who  were  present  on  that 
day  had  behaved  as  well  as  Archias  and  Ljeopasi  Samoa 
would  have  been  taken.  For  Archias  and  Liycopas  akuie 
mshing  on  with  the  Samians  as  thejr  fled  to  the  wall,  and  be- 
ing shut  out  from  retreat,  died  in  the  city  of  the  Samians. 
Another  Archias,  the  son  of  Samius,  son  of  Archias,  the  third 
in  descent  from  this  Archias,  I  myself  met  \\  ith  in  Pitane,  for 
he  was  of  that  tribe.  He  esteemed  the  Samians  above  all 
other  strangers,  and  said,  that  the  surname  of  Samian  was 
given  to  his  latlier,  because  ho  was  son  to  that  Archias  who 
fell  m  n^loriously  at  Samos  ;  nnd  hi',  said  tlmt  he  honoured  the 
Samians,  because  his  grandfather  had  been  buried  by  them  at 
the  public  charge.  56.  The  Lacedaemonians,  after  fortj  dajs 
had  been  spent  in  besieging  Samos,  finding  their  afOurs  were 
notatall  advancedyretamed  to  Peloponnesus ;  thoogh  a  ground* 
less  report  has  gone  abroad,  for  it  is  said  that  Pdjeratas^ 
having  cdned  a  large  quantitj  of  the  conntry  money  in  Imi, 
had  it  gilt  and  gave  it  to  them ;  and  that  they,  having  reoeived 
it,  thereopon  took  their  departore.  This  was  the  first  ex* 
pedilion  that  the  Laeedsemonian  Dorians  nndertook  against 
Asia. 

57.  Those  of  the  8  ami  ana  who  had  fomented  the  war 
against  Polycrates,  when  the  Lacednemonians  were  about  to 
abandon  them,  set  sail  for  Siphims,  tor  they  were  in  w^ant  of 
money.  The  affairs  of  the  Siplmians  were  at  tijat  time  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  they  were  the  riche«3t  of  ali  the 
islanders,  having  in  the  island  gold  and  silver  mines,  so  that 
from  the  tenth  of  the  money  accruing  from  thence»  a  treasure 
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is  laid  ap  at  Delphi  equal  to  the  richest ;  and  they  used  every 
yiiar  to  divide  the  riches  that  accrued  from  the  mines.  When, 
therefore,  they  establijjhed  this  treasure,  they  consulted  the 
ora(  le,  whether  their  present  prosperity  should  continue  with 
X\wm  Ibr  a  lon^  time  ;  but  the  Pythian  answeied  as  follows : 
"When  the  Prytaneum  in  Siphnus  shall  be  white,  and  the 
market  white-fronted,  then  tlirn»  is  Tiecd  of  a  prudent  man 
to  guard  against  a  wooden  ambush  and  a  crimson  herald.** 
The  market  and  FtjUmeum  of  the  Siphnians  were  then 
•dorn^  with  Parian  marble.  58.  This  respooBe  thfify  were 
unable  to  comprehend,  either  then  on  the  moment^  or  when 
the  Samians  arriyed*  For  as  soon  as  tbe  Samians  reached 
SiphnnSy  thej  aent  one  of  their  ships  conTejring  ambassadors 
Id  the  dty.  Formerly,  all  ships  were  painted  led.  And  this 
it  was  that  the  ^thian  forewarned  die  Siphniansy  bidding 
them  beware  of  a  wooden  ambnsh  and  a  crimson  herald.  These 
ambassadors  then,  haying  arrived,  requested  the  Siphnians  to 
lend  them  ten  talents ;  but  when  the  Siphnians  refused  the  loan, 
the  Siiiniaiij  ravaged  their  territory.  But  the  Siphnian8  having 
heard  nf  it,  came  out  to  protect  their  property,  and  having 
engaged  re  beaten,  and  many  of  them  were  cut  off  from  the 
city  by  the  Samians ;  and  they  afterwards  exacted  from  them 
a  hundred  talents.  u9.  From  the  Ilermionians  thev  received 
an  island  instead  of  ninney,  Thyrea,  near  Peloponnesus,  and 
gave  it  in  charge  to  tlie  Trcezenians ;  and  they  themselves 
founded  Qrdonia  in  Crete ;  though  they  did  not  sail  thither 
for  that  pnrposci  bnt  to  expel  the  Zacjnthians  from  the  island. 
They  continned  in  this  settlement  and  were  prosperons  for 
five  years ;  so  much  so  that  these  are  the  people  who  erected 
the  sacred  precincts  that  are  now  in  Cydonia,  and  the  temple 
of  Dictynna.  But  in  the  sixth  year  the  .£ginetse,  haying 
vanqniriied  them  in  a  sea*flght,  reduced  them  to  shivery,  to- 
gether with  the  Cretans ;  and  they  cot  off  the  prows  of  thdr 
ships,  which  represented  the  figure  of  a  boar,  and  dedicated 
them  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  in  -^gina.  The  vlCginetai 
did  thii»  on  account  of  a  grudge  they  bore  the  Samians ;  for 
former  Samians,  wlien  Amphicrates  reigned  in  Samos,  having 
niH'lc  war  against  ^gino,  did  the  ^Eginetoe  much  mischieli 
and  suffered  in  return.    Tliis,  tlien,  was  the  cnn^je. 

60.  I  have  (h\  ftit  longer  on  the  alHiirs  of  the  8araians,  be- 

canse  they  have  three  works  the  greatest  that  have  been  ac- 
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coiiipli^bed  br  all  tlie  Greeks.  The  first  is  of  a  mountain, 
one  liiindn-d  hi  id  fifty  orgyfc  in  hei<?ht  ;  in  this  ia  dug  a  tuniiei, 
beginning  ironi  ihv  l>ase,  with  an  o{»6ning  at  each  side.  Tlje 
length  of  the  excavation  is  seven  stades,  and  the  Iieight  and 
braidth  eight  feet  each  ;  through  the  whole  length  of  it  is  dug 
another  excavation  twenty  cubits  deep,  and  three  feet  broad, 
through  whkh  the  water  conveyed  by  pipeB  reaches  the  dtjr, 
drawn  from  a  copious  fountain.  The  architect  of  this  excava- 
tion was  a  Megarian,  Eapalinusi  son  of  Naostrophus.  This» 
then,  is  one  of  the  three.  The  second  is  a  mound  in  the  sea 
rouiid  the  harbour,  in  depth  about  one  hundred  orgy®  $  and 
the  length  of  the  mound  is  more  than  two  stades.  The  third 
work  of  theirs  is  a  temple,  the  largest  of  all  we  have  ever 
seen ;  of  this,  the  first  arolntect  was  Rhopcus,  son  of  Phileus, 
n  native.  On  account  ul  lliceti  iLiaga  1  have  dwell  longer  on 
the  allairs  of  the  Samians. 

61.  While  Camb)  ses,  son  of  Cyru-j,  tarried  in  Egypt,  and 
was  acting  madly,  two  magi,  who  were  brothers,  revolted. 
Oneofthei^e,  Cambyses  had  left  steward  of  his  palace.  He 
accordingly  revolted,  liaving  been  informed  of  the  death  of 
Smerdis,  and  that  it  was  kept  secret,  and  that  there  were  few 
of  the  Persians  who  were  acquainted  with  it,  for  the  general- 
ity thought  him  still  alive.  Therefore,  having  formed  the 
foUowiog  design,  he  determined  to  make  an  attempt  on  the 
throne.  He  had  a  brother,  who,  I  have  said,  joined  him  in 
the  revolt,  in  person  very  like  Snmdis,  son  of  Cyrus,  whom 
Cambyses,  although  he  was  his  own  brother,  had  put  to 
death.  The  magus  Patisithes,  having  persuaded  this  man 
that  he  would  manage  every  thing  for  him,  set  him  on  the 
throne  ;  and  having  done  this,  he  sent  heralds  in  various  di- 
rections, and  particularly  to  Egypt,  to  proclaim  to  the  army, 
that  they  must  in  luture  obey  Smerdis,  son  uf  Cyrus,  and  not 
Cambyses.  62.  The  otlier  heralds,  therclurc,  made  tiiis  pro- 
thuiiation  ;  and  he,  moreover,  who  was  appointed  to  Egypt, 
lindm?  Caml)yses  and  bin  army  at  EcbatnTm  in  Syria,  stand- 
ing in  tlie  midst,  proclaimed  what  had  been  ordered  by  the 
magus.  Cambyses  having  heard  this  from  the  herald,  and 
believing  that  he  spoke  the  truth,  and  that  he  had  himself 
been  betrayed  by  Prexaspes,  (for  that  he,  when  sent  to  kill 
Smerdis,  had  not  done  so,)  looked  towards  Prexaspes,  and 
said,  ^Prexaspesi  hast  thou  thus  performed  the  business  len- 
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joined  thee  ?"  But  he  answered,  "Sir,  it  is  not  true  that  your 
brother  Smerdis  has  revoltod  against  you,  nor  that  you  ran 
have  any  quarrel,  c^reat  or  small,  with  him.  For  I  rayseit  put 
your  order  in  execution,  and  buried  him  with  my  own  hands. 
If,  however,  the  dead  rise  again,  expect  that  Astyaged  the 
Mede  will  riae  up  against  70a*  But  if  it  is  now  as  formerly, 
nothing  new  cap  spring  up  to  you  from  him.  It  appears  to 
me,  however,  that  we  should  pursue  the  herald,  and  find  out 
by  inquiry  from  whom  he  comes  to  proclaim  to  us  that  we 
ai«  to  ohey  king  Smerdis."  63*  When  Prezaspes  had  spoken 
thus,  as  the  adviee  was  approred  by  Cambyses^  the  herald 
was  immediately  pursued,  and  brought  back.  When  he 
arrived,  Brezaspes  questioned  him  as  follows :  Friend,  since 
you  saj  that  you  come  as  the  messenger  of  Smerdis,  son  of 
Cyrus,  now  speak  the  truth,  and  depart  in  peace.  Whether 
did  Smerdis  himself  appear  in  person  before  you,  aiid  <iive 
these  orders,  or  some  one  of  his  ministers  He  answered, 
•*I  have  not  so  much  as  seen  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus,  since 
king  Cambyses  marched  for  Ejjypt  ;  but  the  magus  whom 
Cambyses  appointed  steward  of  his  palace  gave  me  these 
orders,  saying  that  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus,  was  the  prrson 
who  charged  me  to  deliver  this  message  to  you/'  Thus  the 
man  spoke  without  adding  any  untruth.  But  Cambyses  said, 
Prezaspes,  you,  like  a  faithful  man,  having  executed  your 
instructions,  have  es^ped  all  blame :  but  what  Persian  can 
this  be,  who  has  revolted  against  me,  usurping  the  name  of 
Smerdis?"  He  replied,  think  I  understand  the.  whole 
matter,  O  king :  the  magi  are  the  persons  who  have  revolted 
against  you,  Patisithes,  whom  you  left  steward  of  the  palace^ 
and  his  brother  Smerdis."  64.  When  Cambyses  heard  the 
name  of  Smerdis,  the  truth  of  this  account  and  of  the  dream  * 
struck  him  ;  for  he  fancied  in  his  sleep  that  some  one  an- 
nounced to  him  that  Smerdis,  seated  on  the  royal  throne, 
touched  the  heavens  with  his  head.  Perceiving,  therefore, 
that  he  had  destroyed  his  brother  without  a  cause,  he  wept 
for  Smerdis  ;  and  alter  he  had  lamented  him,  and  bitterly  de- 
plored the  whole  caliimity,  he  leapt  upon  his  liorse,  resolving 
with  all  speed  to  march  to  Susa  against  tiie  magus.  But 
as  he  was  leaping  on  his  horse,  the  chape  of  his  sword's 
scabbard  fell  off,  and  the  bkde,  being  hud  bare,  struck  the 

f  See  chap.  30. 
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thigh  I  beiog  wounded  in  that  part  where  he  himself  had  for- 
merlj  smitten  the  Elgyptian  god  Apis.  Cambjsei^  when  he 
thooght  that  he  was  mortally  woimdedy  asked  what  was  the 
name  ef  the  d^.  Th^  said  it  was  Fiohatana  And  it  had 
heen  hefore  prophesied  to  him  firom  the  dtj  of  Bote,  that  he 
should  end  lus  life  in  Ecbatana.  He  durable  imagined  lie 
should  die  an  old  man  in  Ecbatuia  of  Media,  where  all  his 
treasures  were  ;  but  the  oracle  in  truth  meant,  in  Ecbatana  of 
Syria.  Wlien  he  had  thus  been  inturmed,  on  inquiry,  the 
name  of  the  city,  though  smitten  by  his  misfortune,  as  well 
that  proceeding  from  the  magus  ns  from  the  wound,  he  re- 
turncfl  to  his  right  mind  ;  and  comprehendiug  the  oracle,  .^aid. 

Here  it  is  luted  tliut  C'ambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  sliould  die." 

65.  So  much  he  said  at  that  time  ;  but  about  twenty  days 
after,  having  summoned  the  principal  men  of  the  Persians 
who  were  with  him,  he  addressed  them  as  foUowa  :  ''I  am 
constrained  to  disclose  to  you  a  matter,  which  abo?e  all  others 
I  desired  to  conceal  When  I  was  in  Egypt  I  saw  a  vision  in 
my  sleep,  which  I  wish  I  had  never  seen,  I  thought  that  a 
messenger  arrived  from  my  palace  and  announced  to  me  that 
Smerdis,  sealed  on  the  royal  throne^  touched  the  heavens  wiA 
his  head.  Fearing  lest  I  should  be  deprived  of  my  kingdom 
by  my  brother,  I  acted  with  more  precipitation  than  wisdom  ; 
for  in  truth  it  belongs  not  to  human  nature  to  avert  what  is 
destint'd  to  happen.  But  I  foolishly  sent  Prexaspes  to  Susa 
to  put  Smerdis  to  death  :  since  that  crime  was  perpetrated  I 
have  lived  in  security,  never  considering  whether,  now 
that  Smerdis  was  removed,  some  other  mortal  might  not  rise 
up  against  me.  Bnt  uttrrly  mistaking  what  was  :ilu)ut  to 
happen,  I  became  a  fratricide  to  no  purpose,  and  am  never- 
theless deprived  of  my  kingdom.  For  Smerdis  the  magus 
was  the  person  whom  the  deity  forewarned  me  in  the  vision 
would  rise  up  against  me.  The  deed,  then,  has  been  perpe- 
trated me;  consider,  tiierefore^  that  Smerdis,  son  of 
Cyrosi  IS  no  more ;  but  the  magi  have  possessed  them* 
selves  of  the  throne^  he  whom  I  left  steward  of  my  paboe 
and  his  brother  Smerdis.  Now,  he,  who  of  right  should  have 
revenged  the  indignity  I  suffer  from  the  magi,  has  perished 
impiously  by  the  hand  of  hb  nearest  relation.  Since,  therefore, 
he  is  no  more,  in  the  next  place,  of  the  other  injunctions  that 
I  have  tu  lay  upou  yuu,  0  Perbiaiis,  the  most  necessary  to 
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let  you  know  what  I  would  iiavc  you  do  after  my  death.  I 
therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  gods  who  protect  the  throne, 
charge  you,  and  all  of  you,  especially  those  of  the  Achmmeni- 
dgd  who  aje  present,  never  to  permit  the  government  to  re- 
turn into  the  hands  of  the  Medes  :  and  if  they  have  possessed 
themselves  of  it  hy  craft,  hy  craft  he  it  recovered  by  you  ;  or 
if  they  accomplish  it  by  force,  by  force  to  the  utmost  win  it 
btek  And  if  you  do  thus^  may  the  earth  bring  forth  her 

inerease ;  may  your  wives  and  your  flocks  be  fruitful,  and  you 
ranain  for  ever  free.  But  if  you  do  not  win  back^  nor  attempt 
to  win  back  the  sovereign  power,  limptecateupon  yon  the  con- 
Muryof  all  these  things:  and  moreover,  may  such  an  end  befal 
every  Fiersiatt  as  has  befidlen  me.**  When  Ciunby  ses  had  spoken 
tihus,  he  deplored  his  whole  fortanes.  66*  The  Persians,  when  * 
tliey  saw  tiieir  king  weep,  all  rent  ^e  garments  they  had  on,  and 
gave  themselves  to  abundant  lamentation.  But  afterwards, 
when  the  bone  became  infected  and  tlie  thigh  mortified,  it  car- 
ried off  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  after  he  had  reigned  in  all 
seven  years  and  five  months,  havinpr  never  had  any  children, 
either  mrde  or  female.  Great  incredulity  «tole  over  the  Persians 
who  were  present,  as  to  the  .?^or;/that  the  ]n;i;,d  hiid  pns-e?«ion  of 
tho  cfovernment ;  but  they  tliought  that  Cambyses  said  wiiat  lie 
did  caiumniously,  respecting  the  death  of  Smerdis,  in  order 
that  the  whole  Persian  nation  might  be  made  hostile  to  him. 
They  therefore  believed  that  Sm^dis^  son  of  Cyms,  had  risen 
up  and  seized  the  kingrlom  :  Prexaspes,  moreover,  vehement- 
ly denied  that  he  had  killed  Smerdis ;  for  it  was  not  safe  for 
hini,  now  that  CSambyses  was  dead,  to  own  that  he  had  killed 
the  son  of  Cyrus  with  his  own  hand. 

67.  Aoeordingly,  the  magus,  after  the  death  of  Cambyses, 
relying  on  bis  having  the  same  name  as  Smerdis  the  son  of 
Cyrus,  reigned  securely  during  the  seven  months  that  remain- 
ed to  complete  the  eighth  year  of  Camby^jes ;  in  which  time 
he  treated  all  his  subjects  with  such  beneficence,  that  at  hig 
death,  all  the  people  of  Asia,  except  the  Persians,  regretted 
his  loss.  For  the  magus,  havin?  de*?patched  messen^^ci  s  to 
every  nation  lie  ruled  over,  proclaimed  a  frenernl  ('X(:tnption 
from  military  service  and  tribute  for  the  space  of  three  years  : 
and  be  made  this  proclamation  immediately  on  assuming  the 
sovereignty*   68.  But  in  the  eighth  month  he  was  discovered 
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in  the  fallowing  maner.  Otanee^  aon  of  PhamaBpes^  waa 
by  birth  and  fortune  equal  to  ^he  first  of  the  Pertiana. 

This  Otanes  first  suspected  the  mug  us  not  to  be  Smerdis 
the  son  of  Cyrus,  but  the  person  who  he  really  was  ; 
forming  his  conjecture  from  this  circumstance,  that  he  never 
went  out  of  the  citadel,  and  that  he  never  summoned  any  of 
the  principal  men  of  Peri?ia  to  liis  presence.  Having  con- 
ceived ?n«picion  of  him,  he  contrived  the  following  artifice. 
Camhyses  had  married  his  dauizliter,  whose  name  was  Phai- 
dyraa;  the  magus  therefore  luid  iier  as  his  wife,  and  cohabited 
with  her,  as  well  as  with  ail  the  rest  of  the  wives  of  Cam- 
byses.  Otanes  therefore,  sending  to  this  daughter,  inquii%d 
with  what  man  she  lay,  whether  with  Smerdis  son  of  Cjras^ 
or  some  other  penon  :  she  sent  back  word  to  him,  Baying,  that 
she  did  not  Imow,  for  that  she  had  never  seen  Smerdis  son  of 
Cyrus,  nor  knew  who  it  was  that  cohabited  with  her.  Otaoea 
sent  a  second  time,  saying,  ^  If  you  do  not  yonrsdf  know 
Smerdis  son  of  Cyms,  then  inquire  of  Atossa  who  thia 
man  is,  with  whom  she  as  well  as  you  cohabits,  for  she  most 
of  necessity  know  her  own  brother."  To  this  his  daughter 
replied,  "  I  can  neitln  r  have  any  conversation  with  Atossa, 
nor  see  any  of  the  wnrnen  who  used  to  live  with  me  :  for  as 
soon  as  this  man,  whoever  he  is,  succeeded  to  tlie  tlirono,  he 
dispersed  us  all,  assigning  us  sepfirate  apartment^.'*  69.  When 
Otanes  heard  this,  the  matti  r  appciired  much  more  plain  ; 
and  he  sent  a  third  message  to  her  in  these  words  :  "  Daugiiter» 
it  becomes  you,  being  of  noble  birth,  to  undertake  any  peril 
that  your  father  may  require  you  to  incur.  For  if  this 
Smerdis  is  not  the  son  of  Cyrus,  but  the  person  whom  I  sus- 
pect, it  is  not  fit  that  he,  lying  with  you  and  possessing  the 
empire  of  the  Persians,  should  escape  with  impunity,  but  suf* 
fer  the  punishment  due  to  his  offences.  Now  therefore 
follow  my  directions :  when  he  sleeps  with  you,  and  you  know 
him  to  be  sound  asleep^  touch  his  ears  ;  and  if  you  find  he  haa 
ears,  be  assured  that  you  cohabit  with  Smerdis  son  of  Cyma  ; 
but  if  he  has  none,  with  Smerdis  the  magus.*'  To  this 
message  PhasdyTna  answered,  saying,  "that  she  should  incur 
very  great  danger  by  doini:  so  ;  for  if  he  had  no  ears,  and  she 
shuuld  be  discovered  touchinij  him,  she  well  knew  that  he 
would  put  her  to  death ;  nevertheless  she  would  make  the 
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•ttempt/'  She  accordingly  promised  to  accomplish  this  for 
her  father.  Now  Cyrus,  son  of  Cambysesy  during  his  reign» 
had  cut  off  the  ears  of  this  Smerdis^  the  magus,  for  some  grave 
dfeoce.  This  Phndjma,  daoghter  of  OtaneSy  therefore,  de- 
termining to  execute  all  that  she  had  promised  her  father, 
when  her  turn  came  to  approach  the  magus,  (for  in  Persia  the 
wives  visit  their  husbands  in  regular  succession,)  went  and 
slept  with  hira  :  and  when  the  iiiagu:>  wa^  sound  asleep,  she 
felt  his  ears,  and  perceiving  without  any  diiHculty  that  the 
man  had  no  ear^,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  she  sent  and  made 
liuown  tu  her  father  what  the  case  was. 

70.  Thereupon  Otnnes,  having  taken  with  him  A?pa- 
thines  and  Gobryas,  who  were  the  noblest  of  the  Persians,  and 
perscms  on  whom  he  could  best  rely»  related  to  them  the  whole 
ftffiur :  they  too  had  themselves  suspected  that  the  case  was 
so ;  and  when  Otanes  had  adduced  his  reasons,  they  admitted 
ikeir  force ;  and  they  agreed  that  each  should  associate  with 
himself  a  Persian  in  whom  he  could  place  most  reliance. 
Otanes  accordingly  introduced  Intaphemes ;  Grobryas,  Hega- 
byzos ;  and  Aspathines,  Hydames.  These  six  h^ng  associ- 
ated, Darius  son  of  Hystaspes  arrived  at  Susa  from  Persia, 
where  hi.s  father  was  governor.  When  therefore  he  arrived, 
the  six  Persians  determined  to  admit  Darius  to  the  confederacy. 
71.  These  seven  havin-o:  met,  exchanged  pledfjes  Avith  each 
oth»  r  and  conferred  togt:ther.  When  it  came  to  the  turn  of 
Darius  to  declare  his  opiiiion,  lie  addressed  them  as  tullowa: 
1  thought  that  I  was  the  only  person  who  knew  that  it  was 
the  magus  who  reigns,  and  that  Smerdis  son  of  Cyrus  is  dead ; 
and  for  this  very  reason  I  hastened  hither  in  order  to  contrive 
the  death  of  the  magus.  But  since  it  proves  that  you  also  are 
acquainted  with  the  &ct»  and  not  I  only,  it  appears  to  me  that 
we  should  act  immediately,  and  not  put  it  off ;  for  that  would 
be  of  no  advantage.**  Otanes  said  to  this,  Son  of  Hystas- 
pes, you  are  bom  of  a  noble  father,  and  show  yourself  not  at 
all  inferior  to  him ;  do  not  however  so  inconsiderately  hasten 
this  enterprise,  but  set  ahout  it  with  more  caution  :  for  we 
must  increaiic  our  numbers,  and  then  attempt  it."  Darius  re- 
plied to  this,  "Be  assured,  ye  men  who  are  here  present,  if 
you  adopt  the  plan  proposed  by  Otanes,  you  will  all  miserably 
perish :  for  some  oue  will  discover  it  to  the  magus,  consulting 
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his  own  private  adrantac^e  :  and  indeed  you  ought  to  have 
carried  out  your  project  immediately,  without  communicating 
it  to  onj  one  eke ;  *  but  since  you  have  thoaght  fit  to  refer  it 
to  otherai  and  ye  have  disclosed  it  to  me,  let  na  cany  it  oat 
thia  very  day,  or  be  asanred,  that  if  thia  day  paasea  over,  no 
one  ahali  be  beforehand  with  me  and  become  my  accoaer,  Imt 
I  myadf  will  denoonee  yon  to  the  magoa."  72.  Otanea^  aee* 
ing  Darina  ao  eager,  replied,  **  Since  yon  compel  ua  to  pre- 
eipitafee  onr  enterprise,  and  will  not  permit  na  to  defer  it, 
come^  do  yon  tell  na  in  what  way  we  are  to  enter  the  palace 
and  attack  them  ;  for  you  yourself  know,  if  not  having  seen 
tlicni,  yet  surely  by  report,  that  guards  are  stationed  nt  inter- 
vals ;  and  how  shall  we  pass  them?"     Darius  answered 
Otanes,  "  There  are  many  things  that  cannot  be  made  clear  by 
words,  but  may  by  action  :  and  there  are  other  things  that 
seem  practicable  in  description,  but  no  signal  efi'ect  proceeds 
from  them,  lie  assured  that  the  guards  stationed  there  will  not 
be  at  all  dithcult  to  pass  by  :  for  in  the  first  place,  seeing  our 
rank»  there  is  no  one  who  will  not  allow  ua  to  pass,  partly 
from  respect^  and  partly  from  fear  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  I 
have  a  most  spedona  pretext  by  which  we  shall  gain  admin* 
8ion»  for  I  will  aay  that  I  am  just  arrived  fixMn  Peraiay  and 
wish  to  report  a  message  to  the  king  from  my  father.  For 
when  a  lie  must  be  told,  let  it  be  told :  for  we  all  aim  at  the 
same  ends,  both  they  who  tell  Iksi  and  they  who  Iraep  to  the 
truth.   Some  tell  lies  when,  by  persuading  with  fidsehooda* 
they  are  likely  to  gain  some  advantage  ;  whilst  others  speak  the 
truth,  in  order  that,  by  the  truth,  they  may  acquire  some  ad- 
vantage, and  something  further  may  be  intrusted  to  them :  thus 
by  different  processes  we  aim  at  the  same  end.   But  if  nothing 
were  likely  to  be  gained,  as  well  he  who  speaks  truth  would  lie, 
and  he  who  lies  would  speak  truth.  Whoever  ot"  the  doorkeep- 
ers, therefore,  shall  williii^dy  let  us  pass,  shall  be  rewarded  in 
due  time ;  but  whoever  otters  to  oppose  us  must  instantly  be 
treated  as  an  enemy ;  and  when  we  have  forced  our  passage^  we 
must  accomplish  our  work.**   73.  After  this  Gobryas  said : 
Friends^  shall  we  ever  have  a  better  opportuni^  to  recover 
the  sovereign  power^  or  if  we  shall  be  unable  to  do  so^  to  die  ? 

*  More  literally,  ** deliberating  upon  it  bj yourselTes,"  or  "having 
kept  your  own  counsel.'* 
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aeeix^  we  who  are  Peniaoflyare  governed  bj  a  Medic  magiMy 
and  one  without  ean.  Those  axnoDg  yoa  who  were  preeent 
with  CambTseB  when  be  laj  sick,  wdl  ranember  the  impreca- 
tioiis  he  uttered  at  the  point  of  death  against  tiie  PeratanB^  if 
thqr  ahonkl  not  attempt  to  lepoeaesB  themaelvee  of  the  eore- 
reign  power :  we  did  not  then  beUeve  his  story,  bat  thought 
thai  Cambjses  spoke  from  lU-wilL  I  thorefore  giye  mj  voice 
that  we  yield  to  Daring  and  that  on  breaking  up  this  confer- 
ence we  go  no  where  else  than  direct  to  the  iiiagus/'  Tiiu:i 
spoke  Gubiyas,  and  all  assent^  to  his  proposal. 

74.  Whilst  they  were  deliberating  on  these  things,  the  fol- 
lowing events  happened  to  take  place.  The  manri,  on  consult- 
ation, determined  to  make  Prexa^pe^  their  friend;  both  be- 
cause he  had  sutlered  grievous  wrong  from  Cambyses,  who 
shot  his  son  dead  witli  an  arrow ;  and  because  he  alone  of  all 
the  Persians  knew  of  the  death  of  Smerdisi  son  of  CyrnSi 
haiviiigdespatehed  him  with  hisown  hand;  and  moreorer,  be- 
cause Brenspea  was  in  high  repute  with  the  Persians.  For 
these  vessoofl^  tberofiirey  having  sent  for  Prezaspes»  they  en- 
deaTimred  to  win  his  friendship^  binding  him  by  pledges  and 
€aths»  that  he  wonld  keep  to  himself  and  never  divulge  to  any 
man,  the  eheat  they  had  put  upon  llie  Persians,  assuring  him 
that  they  would  give  him  every  thing  in  abundance.  When 
Prexaspes  had  promised  tliat  he  would  do  as  the  magi  per- 
suaded him,  they  made  a  second  proposal,  saying,  that  they 
wuuhi  assemble  all  the  Per?»inns  under  the  walls  of  the  palace, 
and  desired  that  he  would  ascend  a  tower,  and  harangue  them, 
asmring  them  tiiat  they  were  governed  by  Suwrdis  son  of 
Cyrus,  and  by  no  one  else.  This  they  enjoined  him,  as  being 
a  man  most  trusted  by  the  Persians^  and  as  having  frequently 
afiirmed  his  belief,  that  Smerdis  son  of  Cyrus  was  still  living, 
ami  having  utterly  denied  his  murder.  75.  When  Prexaspes 
■sid  that  he  was  ready  to  do  that  als(s  the  magi,  having 
convoked  the  Persians,  placed  him  on  the  top  of  a  turret, 
and  commanded  him  to  harangue  the  people.  But  he  pur- 
poody  forgot  what  they  desired  him  to  say,  and,  beginning 
from  Achsmenes,  described  the  genealogy  of  Cyrus's  family  ; 
and  aiterwards,  when  he  came  down  to  him,  he  ended  by  tell- 
ing them  what  great  benefits  Cyrus  had  dune  the  Persians : 
and  having  gone  through  these,  he  declared  the  wliole  trutli, 
saying,  that  he  had  before  concealed  it,  as  it  was  not  safe  for 
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him  to  tell  what  had  happened;  bat  that  in  the  present 
emergency;  necessity  constrained  him  to  make  it  known.  He 
acoordinglj  told  them  that  he,  heing  compelled  hj  Camhjsea^ 
had  put  Smerdis^  son  of  Cyrus,  to  death,  and  that  the  magi 
then  reigned.  After  he  had  uttmd  many  imprecations  against 
the  Persians,  if  they  should  not  recover  bade  the  soTereign 
power,  and  punish  the  ma^,  he  threw  himself  headlong  from 
the  tower.  Thus  died  Prexast>€s,  a  man  highly  esteemed 
during  the  course  of  his  whole  life. 

76.  The  seven  Persians,  having  resolved  to  attack  the  magi 
without  delay,  set  out  after  they  had  offered  prayers  to  the 
gods  ;  an(|  while  they  were  in  the  midst  of  their  way  they  were 
informed  of  all  that  had  occm  red  with  respect  to  Prexfi?pes  ; 
whereupon,  standing  aside  out  of  the  way,  they  again  con- 
ferred together ;  and  some  with  Otanes  strongly  advised  to 
•defer  the  enterprise,  and  not  to  attempt  it  while  afifairs  were 
in  such  a  ferment ;  hut  others,  with  Darius,  inyeif  to  proceed 
at  once,  and  to  do  what  had  heen  determined  o%  and  on  no  ac- 
count to  defer  it.   While  they  were  hotly  disputing  there 
peared  seven  pmn  of  hawks  pursuing  two  pairs  of  vultures^  and 
plucking  and  tearing  them*   The  seven,  on  seeing  this,  all  ap- 
proved the  opinion  of  Darius,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  the 
palace,  emholdened  by  the  omen.  77.  When  they  approached  the 
gates,  it  happened  as  Darius  had  supposed :  for  the  guards,  out 
of  respect  for  men  of  hi;j:host  rank  anions;  the  Persians,  and  not 
suspecting  any  such  de»iga  on  their  part,  let  tliem  pass  by, 
moved  as  they  were  by  divine  impulse ;  nor  did  any  one  ques- 
tion them.    Btit  wlien  they  reached  the  hall,  they  fell  in  with 
tiie  eunuchs  appointed  to  carry  in  messaLnis,  who  inquired  of 
them  for  what  purpose  they  had  come ;  and  at  the  same  time 
that  tliey  questioned  them  they  threatened  the  doorkeepers 
for  permitting  them  to  pass,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
seven  from  proceeding  any  farther.   But  they,  having  ex- 
horted each  other,  and  drawn  their  daggers,  stabbed  idl  that 
opposed  theur  passage  on  the  spot,  and  then  rushed  to  the 
men's  apartment.   78.  The  magi  happened  to  be  both  within 
at  the  time,  and  were  consulting  about  the  conduct  of  Prez« 
aspes*   When,  therefore,  they  saw  the  eunuchs  ui  conlhaion, 
and  heard  their  outcry,  they  both  hurried  out,  and  when  they 
perceived  what  was  going  on,  put  themselves  on  the  defensive. 
One  of  them  accordingly  snatched  up  a  bow,  and  the  other 
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hid  reocmrse  to  a  jareliii,  and  thereapon  the  partiea  engaged 
Willi  each  other.  The  one  who  had  taken  np  the  bow,  seeing 
his  enemies  were  near  and  pressing  upon  them,  found  it  of  no 
use ;  but  the  other  made  resistance  with  his  spear,  and  first 
wounded  Aspathines  in  the  thigh,  and  next  Intaphornes  in  the 
eje;  and  Intaplierm  s  lust  iiis  eye  from  the  wound,  Imt  did  not 
Se.  Thus  one  of  the  magi  wounded  those  two  ;  but  the  otlier, 
when  he  fuund  liis  bow  of  no  service,  fled  to  a  eliaiuber  ad- 
joining the  men's  apartment,  purposing  to  shut  to  the  door, 
and  two  of  the  seyen,  Darios  and  Gobryas,  rushed  in  with 
him ;  and  as  Gobrjas  was  grappling  with  the  magus,  Darius 
standing  by  was  in  perplexity,  fearing  lest  he  should  strike 
Gobryas  in  the  dark ;  Imt  Golnryas,  seeing  that  he  stood  by 
inactive,  asked  him  why  he  did  not  use  his  hand ;  he  answered. 
Fearing  for  you,  lest  I  should  strike  you,"  But  Gobryas 
replied,  Drive  your  sword  even  through  both  of  us.**  Da- 
rius obeying,  made  a  thrust  with  his  dagger,  and  by  good  for- 
tune hit  the  magus. 

79.  Having  skin  the  magi,  and  cut  off  their  heads,  they 
left  the  wounded  of  their  own  party  there,  as  well  on  account 
of  their  exhaustion  as  to  guard  the  arr(»[)olis  ;  hut  the  other 
five  of  them,  carrying  the  heads  of  the  ni;iLri,  ran  out  with 
shouting  and  clamour,  and  then  called  upon  the  rest  of  the  Per- 
sians, relating  what  they  had  done^  and  showing  them  the  heads  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  they  slew  every  one  of  the  magi  that 
came  in  their  way.  The  Persians,  informed  of  what  had  been 
done  by  the  seven,  and  of  the  fraud  of  the  magi,  determined 
themselves  also  to  do  the  like ;  and  having  drawn  their  dag-, 
gars,  they  slew  every  magus  they  could  find;  and  if  night 
coming  on  had  not  prevented,  they  would  not  have  left  a 
mngle  magus  aUve.  This  day  the  Persians  olraerve  in  com- 
mon more  than  any  other,  and  in  it  they  celebrate  a  great 
festival,  wLieli  they  call  "The  slaughter  of  the  magi."  On 
that  d'dv  no  magus  is  allowed  to  be  seen  in  j)ubhe,  but  they 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  own  houses  during  the  whole  of 
that  day. 

80.  When  the  tumult  hnd  subsided,  and  live  days  had 
elapsed,  those  who  had  risen  up  against  the  magi  deliberated  on 
the  State  of  alfairs ;  and  speeches  were  made  that  are  disbelieved 
by  some  of  the  Greeks,  however  they  were  made*  Otanes 
advised  that  they  should  conunit  the  government  to  the  Per- 
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flians  at  large,  speakiog  as  feUowa :  It  appean  that  no  one 
of  OS  should  henceforward  be  a  monarch,  for  it  is  neither  agree- 
able nor  good.  For  you  know  to  what  a  pitch  the  insolence 
of  Cambyses  reached,  and  yuu  iiave  experienced  the  insolence 
of  the  magus.  And  indeed  how  can  a  monarchy  be  a  well- 
constituted  jjovemment,  where  one  man  is  allowc rl  to  do  what- 
ever he  pleases  without  control  ?  for  if  even  tlie  best  of  men 
were  placed  in  such  power,  he  would  depart  from  his  wonted 
thoughts.  For  insolence  is  engendered  in  him  by  tlie  advan- 
tages that  surround  him,  and  envy  is  implanted  in  man  from 
his  birth,  and  having  these  two^  he  has  eveiy  vice ;  for  puffed 
up  by  insolence  he  commits  many  nefarioos  actions,  nnd  others 
through  envy.  One  would  think  that  a  man  who  holds  sove- 
reign power  should  be  free  from  envy,  since  he  possesses 
every  advantage ;  but  the  oontrsry  to  this  takes  place  in  hb  con- 
duct towards  the  oitisensy  for  he  envies  the  best  who  eontinne 
to  live,  and  delights  in  the  worst  men  of  the  natbn ;  he  very 
readily  listens  to  calumny,  and  is  the  most  inconsistent  of  att 
men  ;  for  if  you  show  him  respect  in  moderation  he  is  offended 
because  he  is  not  sufficiently  honoured  ;  and  if  any  one  honours 
him  very  much  he  is  offended  as  with  a  flatterer.  But  I  pro- 
ceed! to  relate  what  is  most  important.  He  changes  the  in^^ti- 
tutions  of  our  ancestors,  violates  women,  and  i)ut3  men  to  death 
without  trial.  But  a  popular  government  bears  the  fairest  name 
of  all,  equality  of  rights  ;  and  secondly,  is  guilty  of  none  of  those 
excesses  that  a  monarch  is.  The  magistraU  obtains  liis  office 
by  lot,  and  exercises  it  under  responsibili^,  and  refers  all  plans 
to  the  public.  I  therefore  give  my  opinion,  that  we  should  do 
away  with  monarchy,  and  exalt  the  people,  for  in  the  many 
all  things  are  found."  Otanes  accordingly  advanced  this 
opinion.  81.  Megabyacfs  advised  them  to  intrust  the  govern- 
ment  to  an  oligarchy,  and  spoke  as  follows :  eoncor  with 
what  Otanes  has  said  about  abolishing  tyranny ;  but  in  Ud- 
ding  us  transfer  the  power  to  the  people,  he  has  erred  from 
the  best  opinion ;  for  nothing  is  more  foolish  and  insolent  than 
u  useless  crowd,  therefore  it  is  on  no  account  to  be  endured, 
tliat  men,  who  are  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  insolenec  oi  a 
t3rrant,  shouhl  fall  under  the  insolence  of  an  unrestraiiietl  raul- 
titude.  The  former,  when  he  does  any  thing,  does  it  know- 
ingly, bfit  the  latter  have  not  the  means  of  knowing,  for  how 
should  they  know  who  have  neither  been  taught^  nor  are  ac- 
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quainted  with  any  thing  gowid  or  fitting^ ;  they  who,  rushing 
on  without  reflection,  precipitate  atlairs  like  a  winter  tor- 
rent. Let  those,  then,  who  desire  the  ruin  of  the  Persians 
adopt  a  democraoj ;  but  let  us,  having  chosen  an  association 
of  tbe  best  men,  commit  the  sovereign  power  to  them,  for 
among  them  we  onrselves  shall  be  included,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  best  counseb  will  proceed  from  the  best 
men.**  Mc^abysns  aeoordingljr  advanceid  this  opinion.  82. 
Duios  expressed  his  opinion  the  third,  saying:  ^In  what 
Megabysos  has  said  concerning  the  people,  he  appears  to  me 
to  have  spoken  rightly ;  but  concerning  an  oligarchy,  not  so. 
For  it  three  forms  are  proposed,  and  each  of  tliese  whicli  1  al- 
lude to  tiic  best  \n  its  kind,  the  best  democrfi<  y,  uud'oligarch} , 
and  monarchy,  I  aliinn  that  the  last  is  tar  superior.  For 
notbinor  can  be  found  better  tfian  one  man,  who  is  the  best ; 
since  acting  upon  equally  wise  plans,  he  would  govern  the 
people  without  blame,  and  would  keep  his  designs  most  secret 
from  the  iil-aifected.  But  in  an  oligarchy,  whilst  many  are  ex- 
erting their  energies  for  the  public  good,  strong  private  enmi- 
tiaB  commonly  spring  np ;  for  each  wishing  to  be  chie^  and  to 
cany  his  own  opinionsi  they  come  to  deep  animosities  one 
agiinat  another,  fiom  whence  seditions  arise ;  and  ftom  eedi- 
tioos,  mnrder ;  and  from  murder  it  results  in  monarchy:  and 
thus  it  is  proved  how  much  this  form  of  government  is  the 
best.  But  when  the  people  role,  it  is  impossible  but  that  evil 
should  spring  up ;  when,  therefore,  evil  springs  up,  mutuiU 
enmities  do  not  arise  among  the  bad,  but  powerful  combina- 
tions, lor  tiiey  who  injure  the  conuuonweulth  act  in  concert ; 
find  this  lasts  until  some  one  ot  the  people  stands  forward  and 
puts  them  down  ;  and  on  tins  account  he  is  admired  by  the 
people,  and  being  admired,  he  bcconies  a  monarch  ;  and  in 
this  he  too  shows  that  a  monarchy  is  best.  But  to  com- 
prehend all  in  one  word,  whence  came  our  freedom  ?  and 
who  gave  it  ?  was  it  from  the  people,  or  an  oligarchy,  or 
a  monarch  ?  My  opinion  therefore  is,  that  as  we  were  made- 
fiee  by  one  man,  we  should  maintain  the  same  kind  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  moreover,  that  we  should  not  subvert  the 
inetitotioDS  of  our  ancestors,  seeing  they  are  good ;  for  that 
were  not  wdl.** 
83.  These  three  opinions  were  proposed,  and  four  of  the  seven 
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adhered  to  the  last  When  the  oinnion  of  Otaneik  who  was  aaz- 
1008  to  introdoce  eqaalitj  among  the  Persians^  was  OYerroled,  he 
thus  spoke  in  the  midst  of  them:  ^^AssociateSySinoeitiseyident 

that  some  one  of  us  mast  be  made  king,  either  appointed  by 
lot,  or  by  the  body  of  the  Tei  -^ians,  iiitrustinfr  the  jiovernment 
tu  whom  they  may  choose,  or  by  some  other  way  ;  now  1  will 
not  enter  into  rum])etition  with  you  ;  ii»r  1  wi.-h  neither  to 
govern  nor  be  goveriKil,    But  on  this  coii'lition  I  give  up  all 
claim  to  the  government,  that  neither  T  ru^r  any  of  my  pos- 
terity may  be  subject  to  any  one  of  you."    When  he  had  said 
this^  and  the  six  had  agreed  to  these  terms,  he  did  not  join  in 
the  contest,  but  withdrew  from  the  assembly ;  and  this  fiuniljr 
alone,  of  all  the  Persians,  retains  its  liberty  to  this  daj,  and 
yields  obedience  only  so  far  as  it  pleases,  bnt  withoat  trans- 
gressing the  laws  of  the  Persians.   84.  Tho  rest  of  the  seven 
consulted  how  they  might  appoint  a  king  on  the  meet  equit- 
able terms ;  and  they  determined  that  to  Otanes  and  his  pos- 
terity for  ever,  if  the  kingdom  shoald  devolve  on  any  other 
of  the  seven,  should  be  ^riven  a  Median  vest  yearly,  bj  way 
of  distinction,  together  witii  all  such  presents  as  are  account- 
ed most  honourable  nmonj;  the  Persians.    They  decreed  Hint 
these  things  should  he  '/wen  )um  for  this  reason,  becau^t'  i  ' 
first  advised  the  enterprise,  and  associated  them  together. 
These  honours  were  conferred  on  Otanes  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion.   And  they  made  the  following  resolutions  with  regard 
to  the  whole  body :  that  every  one  of  the  seven  should  have 
liberty  to  enter  into  the  palace  without  being  introduced,  un- 
less the  king  should  happen  to  he  in  bed  with  one  of  his 
wives ;  and  that  the  king  should  not  be  allowed  to  many 
a  wife  out  of  any  othcar  family  than  of  the  conspiratoia. 
With  regard  to  the  kingdom,  they  came  to  the  following  de- 
termination, that  he  whose  horse  should  first  neigh  in  the 
suburbs  at  sumiae,  while  they  were  mounted,  should  have 
the  kingdom. 

85.  Danus  liad  a  groom,  a  irr wd  man,  whnsi^  nnme  was 
CEbares  ;  to  this  person,  when  the  assembly  had  ))roki  n  up, 
Darius  spoke  as  follows  :  "(Kh;ires,  wo  hnve  dclerniined  with 
respect  to  the  kingdom  to  do  in  this  manner  ;  he  whose  horse 
shall  neigh  first  at  sunrise,  when  we  ourselves  are  mountad, 
is  to  have  the  kingdom.   Mow,  therefore^  if  you  have  any 
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ingenuity,  contrive  that  I  may  obtain  this  honour,  and  not 
another."  CEbares  answered,  li^  air,  it  indeed  depends  on 
UkiSy  whether  jou  shall  be  king  or  mat,  be  confident  on  this 
fmni,  and  keep  ap  your  spirits  ;  for  no  one  else  shall  be  king 
belbre  jron  ;  I  btTO  a  cbwm  for  the  occasion.''  Darius  said, 
JOU  have  any  sach  contriTance^  it  is  time  to  pot  it  in 
practice^  and  not  to  deby ;  finr  to-morrow  cor  trial  is  to  be.** 
CESfaora  having  heard  this»  did  as  foUows :  as  soon  as  it  was 
night,  he  led  the  mare  which  Darins's  horse  was  most  fond 
of,  to  the  suburbs,  tied  her  up,  and  led  Darius's  horse  to  her  ; 
and  he  led  him  several  times  round  near  the  mare,  gradually 
bringing  him  nearer,  and  at  last  let  the  horse  cover  her.  86. 
At  dawn  of  day,  the  six,  as  they  had  agreed,  met  together 
CD  horseback  :  and  as  they  were  ridinj?  round  the  suburbs, 
when  they  came  to  the  spot  where  the  mare  had  been  tied  the 
preceding  night,  Darius's  horse  ran  forward  and  neighed ; 
and  as  the  horse  did  this^  lightning  and  thunder  came  from  a 
dear  akj.  These  things  happening  to  Darias»  consummated 
the  auspices^  as  if  done  by  appointment*  The  others,  dis« 
mounting  bom  tbeur  horses^  did  obeisance  to  Darios  as  king. 
87.  Some  say  that  CEbares  had  recourse  to  the  foregoing 
artifice  ;  othm,  to  the  following ;  (for  the  story  is  told  both 
ways  by  the  Persians ;)  that  having  robbed  his  hand  upon  the 
genital  part  of  the  mare,  he  kept  it  concealed  under  bis 
trowsers,  and  at  sun-rise,  when  the  horses  were  about  to 
start,  G'vlKvres  drew  out  his  hand  aad  put  it  to  the  nostrils  of 
Darin <=V  hor^  and  that  he,  taking  the  scent,  began  to  snort 
and  nei;^b. 

88.  Accordingly  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  was  declared 
king,  and  all  the  people  of  Asia,  except  the  Arabians,  were 
snbject  to  him,  Cyrus  having  first  subdued  them,  and  after- 
wards Cambyses.  The  Arabians  never  submitted  to  the 
Persian  yoke^  but  were  on  finendly  terms,  and  gave  Cam- 
hgraee  *  me  passage  into  E^grpt;  for  without  the  consent  of 
the  Arabians  the  Persians  could  not  have  penetrated  into 
£^ypt«  Darius  contracted  his  first  marriages  with  Per- 
Mam  ;  ke  married  two  daughters  of  Cyrus,  Atossa  and  Arty- 
stona  :  Atossa  had  been  before  married  to  her  brother  Cam- 
byses, and  afterwards  Vj  tlic  magus,  but  Artystona  was  a 
%  irorin.  He  married  another  also,  daughter  of  Smerdis,  son 
of  Cyrus,  whose  name  was  i^urniys    and  he  had  besides  the 
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daughter  of  Otenes  who  detoeted  the  suigus.  His  power  was 
fully  ertablished  on  all  aides.  Having  then  first  of  all  made  a 
atone  statue^  he  had  it  ereeted ;  and  a  figure  was  upon  it 
pre$enimg  a  man  on  horsehack ;  and  he  had  engraved  aa  it 
the  following  inscription,  Darius,  son  of  Htstaspbs,  bt  the 
SAGACITY  OF  HIS  HORSE,  (here  mentioning  the  name,)  and  bt 

THE  ADDRESS  OF   G^liAJiES,  HIS   GROOM,  OBTAINED  TliE  tM- 

PIRE  OF  THE  Persians.  89.  Having  done  this  in  Persia,  he 
coiiiitituted  twenty  governments,  which  they  call  satrapies ; 
and  having  constituted  the  governments  and  sit  guvernors 
over  them,  he  appoijued  tributes  to  be  paid  to  him  from  each 
nation,  both  connLctinu  the  adjoining  people  with  the  several 
nations,  and  omitting  i^ome  neighbouring  people,  he  annexed 
to  some  others  that  were  more  remote.  He  distributed  the 
govemmeots,  and  the  annual  payment  of  tribute^  in  the  £ol* 
lowing  manner.  Such  of  them  as  contributed  silver,  wete 
r^uired  to  pay  it  according  to  the  standard  of  the  Baby- 
lonian talent;  and  such  as  contributed  gold,  according  to 
the  Euboic  talent  The  Babylonian  talent  is  equal  to  seventy 
Euboic  minsd.  Daring  the  reign  of  Cyrus^  and  afterwards 
Gambyses,  there  was  no  fixed  regulation  with  regard  to  tri* 
bute,  but  they  brought  in  presents.  In  consequence  of  thia 
imposition  of  tribute,  and  other  things  of  a  similar  kind,  the 
Persians  say  Darius  was  a  trader,  Cambyses  a  master,  and 
Cyrus  a  fatlier.  The  first,  because  he  made  profit  of  every 
thing  ;  the  second,  because  he  was  severe  and  arrogant ;  the 
latter,  becaii-«i  he  was  mild,  and  always  aimed  at  the  good  of 
his  people.  DO.  From  tiie  lonians,  the  M:vjiiesifins  in  Asiji,* 
the  .^olians,  Carians,  Lycians,  Milyens,  and  Panipliylians,  for 
one  and  the  same  tribute  was  imposed  on  them  all,  there 
came  in  a  revenue  of  four  hundred  talents  in  silver  ;  thia 
then  composed  the  first  division.  From  the  Mysians,  Lydiana^ 
Lasonians,  Cahalians,  and  Hygonnian^,  five  hundred  talents  ; 
this  was  the  second  division.  From  the  Hellespontians,  who 
dwell  on  the  right  as  one  sails  in,  the  PhiygianSi  the  Tlira- 
cians  in  Asia,  Paphlagonians,  Mariandynians,  and  Syriana, 
there  was  a  tribute  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents ;  thia 
was  the  third  division.  From  the  Cilieians,  three  hundred 
and  sixty  white  horses,  one  for  every  day,  and  five  hundred 

^  There  were  also  Magne&ianfi  in  Thcsi><uy.  Sec  Book  Vil.  ch«  183^. 
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talents  of  silver  ;  of  these  a  hundred  and  forty  were  ex- 
peii'l^jd  or)  the  cavalry  tliat  cruarded  the  CiliL  iun  territory,  and 
the  remaining  three  hundred  and  sixty  went  to  Darius  ;  this 
was  the  fourth  division.  91.  From  the  city  of  PoBeideiurn, 
winch  AmphilochuBy  sod  of  AmphiarauSy  founded  on  the  con- 
fines  of  the  Cilidans  and  Syrians,  beginning  from  this  down 
to  Egypty  except  a  district  belonging  to  Arabians,  which 
WIS  exempt  from  taxation,  was  paid  a  tribute  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fiffy  talents ;  and  in  this  division  is  inebtded  all 
FhoBnida,  Sjfria  which  is  called  PalMtine,  and  Cyprus;  this 
was  the  fifth  division*  From  Egypt,  and  the  Libyans  bor- 
dering on  Egypt,  and  from  Cyraie  and  Barce,  (for  these  were 
annexed  to  the  Egyptian  division,)  accrued  seven  hundred 
talents,  besides  the  revenue  arising  iioiu  lake  Mceris,  v.  hieh 
wa-  derived  from  the  fish  :  in  afldition,  then,  to  this  luoney, 
and  the  fixed  supply  of  com,  there  act  rued  seven  hundred  ta- 
lents ;  for  they  furnisli  in  addition  120,000  meiii>ures  of  corn 
for  the  Persians  who  occupy  the  white  fortress  at  MrTjiphis, 
wad  their  allies  :  this  was  the  sixth  division.  The  Sattogy- 
daBy  Gandarians,  Dadicse,  and  Aparytse,  joined  together,  con> 
tributed  one  hundred  and  seventy  talents  ;  this  was  the  seventh 
division.  From  Snsa,  and  the  rest  of  ihe  country  of  the  Cis- 
wmoBf  three  hundred  talents ;  this  was  the  eighth  division. 
92.  From  Babylon  and  the  rest  of  Assyria,  there  accrued  to 
him  a  thousand  talents  of  silver,  and  five  hundred  young 
eunuchs  ;  this  was  the  ninth  division.  From  Ecbatana  and 
the  rest  of  Media,  and  the  Paricanians  and  Orthocorybantes, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  talents  ;  this  was  the  tenth  division. 
The  Caspians,  Pausicje,  Paiitimathians,  aiid  DaritaB,  contri- 
butiiiL'  t(>;;ether,  paid  two  liuudred  talents  ;  thi»  was  the  ele- 
ventl)  divi-^ion.  From  the  Bactrians  as  far  as  the  iEgla?,  was 
a  tribute  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents  ;  this  wa^  the 
twelfth  division.  93.  From  Pactyiea,  and  the  Armenians, 
and  the  neighbouring  people  as  far  as  the  Euxine  Sea,  four 
handred  talents;  this  was  the  thirteenth  division.  From  the 
Sagartians,  Sarangeans,  Thamanseans,  Utians,  Mycians,  and 
those  who  inhabit  the  islands  on  the  Bed  Sea,  in  which  the 
Idng  settles  transported  convicts ;  from  all  these  caine  a  tribute 
of  six  hundred  talents ;  this  was  the  fourteentib  division.  The 
SsLcse  and  Caspians  paid  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents ;  this 
wa^  the  fifteenth  division.    The  Parthians,  Chorasmiana, 
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Sogdians,  and  Arians,  three  hnndred  talents;  tlua  wae  the 
sixteenth  division.  94.  The  Paricanians  and  Asiatic  Ethio- 
pians paid  four  hundred  taleuls;  this  was  the  seventeenth 
division.  The  Matienians,  Saspires,  and  Alarodians,  were 
taxed  at  two  hundred  talents ;  this  was  the  eighteenth  division. 
From  the  Moschians,  Tibareuians,  Macron ians,  Mosyncccians, 
and  Marsians  tlirc*^  hundred  talents  were  demanded  ;  this  wa& 
the  nineteenth  division.  Of  the  Indians  the  popuhition  is  by 
far  the  greatest  of  all  nations  whom  we  know  of,  and  they  paid 
a  tribute  proportionably  larger  than  all  the  rest,  three  hundred 
and  sixty  talents  of  gold  dust ;  this  was  the  twentieth  dirision. 
95.  Now  the  Babylonian  standard,  compared  with  the  Euboic 
taleo^  makes  the  total  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty 
talenta ;  and  the  gold  estimated  at  thirteen  times  the  value  of 
silveTi  the  gold  daat  will  be  found  to  amount  to  four  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighty  Euboic  talents.  Therefore^  if  the  total  of 
all  these  are  eoroputed  together,  fourteen  thousand  five  han«> 
dred  and  sixty  Euboic  talents  were  collected  by  Darius  as  an 
annual  tribute  ;  and  passing  over  less  sums  than  these,  I  do 
not  mention  them.  96.  This  tribute  accrued  to  Darius  from 
Asia,  and  a  small  part  of  Libya;  but  in  the  course  of  time 
another  tribute  accrued  from  tlu;  islands,  and  the  inhabitunts 
of  Europe  as  far  as  Thessaly.  Tin's  tril>ute  the  king  treasures 
up  in  the  followinLT  manner:  having;  melted  it.  lie  pours  it  into 
earth<;n  jars,  and  having  liiied  it  he  takes  away  the  earthen 
mould  ;  and  when  he  wants  money  he  cuts  off  so  much  as  he 
has  occasion  for  from  time  to  time. 

97.  These,  then,  were  the  governments  and  the  imposts  <m 
each.  The  Persian  territory  alone  has  not  been  mentioned  as 
subject  to  tribute ;  for  the  Persians  occupy  their  land  free 
from  taxes*  Th^  indeed  were  not  ordered  to  pay  any  tribute^ 
but  brought  gins*  The  Ethiopians  bordering  on  Egypt, 
whom  Cambyses  subdued  when  he  marched  against  the  Ma* 
crobian  Ethiopians,  and  who  dwell  about  the  sacred  city  of 
Nysa,  and  celebrate  festivals  of  Bacchus, — ^these  Ethiopians, 
and  their  neighbours,  use  the  same  grain  as  the  Calantian  In- 
dians, and  live  in  subterraiicous  dwellings  ; — bolli  these  bring 
every  third  year,  and  they  continued  to  do  so  to  my  time,  two 
chccnices  of  unmolten  gold,  two  hundrrd  bloeks  of  ebony,  five 
Ethiopian  boys,  and  twenty  large  elephants*  tusks.  The  Col- 
chians  numbered  themselves  among  those  who  gave  presentSi 
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ftB  wen  as  the  neighboaring  natiooBy  as  far  as  Mount  Caucasus ; 
for  to  this  mountam  the  dominioiis  of  Persia  extend.  But 
the  people  to  the  north  side  of  the  Caucasus  paj  no  regard  to 
the  Persians.  These,  then,  for  the  gifts  they  imp^ed  on 
themselyes,  furnished,  even  to  my  time,  every  five  years  one 
hundred  boys,  and  one  hundred  virgins.  The  Arabians  also 
furnished  every  year  a  thousand  talents  of  frankincense. 
The  >(^  then,  brought  to  the  king  the  above  gifls  besides  the 
tribute. 

98.  The  Indians  obtain  the  great  quantity  of  gold,  from 
which  they  supply  the  before-mentioned  dust  to  the  king,  in 
the  manner  presently  described.  That  part  of  India  towards 
the  rising  sun  is  all  sand ;  for  of  the  people  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted,  and  of  whom  any  thing  certain  is  told,  the 
Indians  Hve  the  furthest  towards  the  east  and  the  sun-rise  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Aria ;  for  the  Indians*  country  towards 
the  east  is  a  desert,  by  reason  of  the  sands.  There  are  many 
nations  of  Indians,  and  they  do  not  speak  the  same  bmguage 
as  each  other ;  some  of  them  are  nomades,  and  others  not. 
Some  inhabit  the  marshes  of  the  river,  and  feed  on  raw  fish, 
which  they  take  going  out  in  boats  made  of  reeds  j  one  joint  of 
the  reed  makes  a  boat.  These  Indians  wear  a  garment  made 
of  TLTshe?,  which,  when  they  have  cut  the  reed  from  the  river 
Qj}d  beaten  it,  they  atterwards  plait  like  a  mat  and  wear  it  as 
a  corselet.  99.  ()thcr  Indians,  living  to  the  east  of  these,  are 
nomades,  and  eat  raw  llesh  ;  they  fure  called  Padseans.  They 
are  said  to  use  the  following  customs.  When  any  one  of  the 
oommnmty  is  sick,  whether  it  be  a  woman  or  a  man,  if  it  be  a 
man  the  men  who  are  his  nearest  connexions  put  him  to  death, 
^egi^g  if  he  wasted  by  disease  Ids  flesh  would  be  spoilt  i 
but  if  he  denies  that  he  is  rick,  they,  not  agrering  with  him, 
kiQ  and  feast  upon  hfan.  And  if  a  woman  be  sick,  in  like 
manner  the  women  who  are  most  intimate  with  her  do  the 
same  as  the  men.  And  whoever  reaches  to  old  age,  they 
sacrifice  and  feast  upon  ;  but  few  among  them  attain  to  this 
state,  lur  before  that,  they  put  to  death  every  one  that  falls 
into  any  distemper.  100.  Other  Indians  have  the  following 
different  custom  ;  they  neither  kill  any  thinp:  that  has  life,  nor 
sow  any  tldng,  nor  are  they  wont  to  have  houses,  but  they  live 
upon  herbs,  and  they  have  a  ^j^rain  of  the  size  of  millet  in  a 
^odf  which  springs  spontaneously  from  the  earth,  this  they 
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gatber,  and  boil  H  and  eat  it  with  the  pod.  When  any  onecf 
them  falls  into  any  diaorder,  he  goes  and  lies  down  in  the  deaect» 
and  no  one  takes  any  thought  about  him,  whether  dead  or 
sick.    101.  The  intercourse  of  all  these  In^Bans  whom  I  have 

mentioned  takes  place  openly  as  with  cattle  ;  and  all  ha\  e  a 
complexion  closely  resemblinj^  the  Ethiopians.  The  seed 
they  emit  is  not  white,  as  tiiat  of  other  men,  but  black  a^^ 
tlieir  skin  ;  the  Etiiiopians  also  emit  similar  seed.  Thes^i  In- 
dians are  situated  very  far  from  the  PersiaoSy  towards  the 
south,  and  were  never  subject  to  Darius. 

lOii.  There  are  other  Indians  bordering  on  the  city  of  CaB- 
patyrus  :ind  the  country  of  Paetyica,  settled  northward  of  the 
other  Indians,  whose  mode  of  life  resembles  that  of  the  Bac- 
trians.  They  are  the  most  warlike  of  the  Indians,  and  these 
are  they  who  are  sent  to  procure  the  gold ;  for  near  this  part  is 
a  desert  by  reason  of  the  sand.  In  tids  desert  then,  and  in  the 
sandy  there  are  ants  in  siae  somewhat  less  indeed  than  do|^ 
but  brger  than  foxes.  Some  of  them  are  in  the  pooseosion  of 
the  king  of  the  Persiansy  which  were  taken  there.  These 
ants^  forming  their  habitations  under  ground,  heap  up  the 
sand,  as  the  ants  in  Gi*eece  do,  and  in  the  same  manner  ;  and 
they  are  very  like  them  in  shape.  'J  lie  sand  that  is  1  leaped  up 
is  mixed  with  gold.  The  Indians  therefore  go  to  the  desert 
to  fret  this  sand,  each  man  having  three  camels,  on  either  side 
a  mule  tilie  liarnessed  to  draw  by  the  side,  and  a  female 
in  the  middle,  this  last  the  man  mounts  iilmseif,  having 
taken  care  to  yoke  one  that  has  been  separated  froin  her 
young  as  recently  born  as  possible  ;  for  camels  are  not  infe- 
rior to  horses  in  swiftness,  and  are  mueh  better  able  to  carry 
burdens.  103.  What  kind  of  figure  the  camel  has  I  shall  not 
describe  to  the  Greeks^  as  tbev  are  acquainted  with  it ;  but 
what  is  not  known  respecting  it  I  will  mention.  A  camel 
has  four  thighs  and  four  knees  in  his  hinder  kgs^  and  hie 
private  parts  are  turned  between  the  hinder  1^  to  the  taiL 
104.  The  Indians  then,  adopting  such  a  pfam  and  such  a  method 
of  hamessingi  set  out  for  the  gold,  having  befine  calculated 
the  time,  so  as  to  be  engaged  in  their  plnnder  during  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  day,  for  during  the  heat  the  ants  hide  them- 
selves under  ground.  Amongst  these  people  the  sun  is 
hottest  in  the  morning,  and  not,  as  amongst  others,  at  nud- 
day,  irom  the  time  that  it  has  risen  some  way,  to  the  break- 
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ing  Qp  of  the  market ;  daring  this  time  it  scorches  muoh 
more  than  at  mid-day  in  Grreece  ;  so  that,  it  is  said^  they  then 
refresh  themselves  in  water.  Mid-day  soorches  other  men 
much  the  same  as  the  Indians ;  but  as  the  day  declinesi  the 
son  becomes  to  them  as  it  is  in  the  morning  to  others  i  and 
afker  this^  as  it  proceeds  it  becomes  still  eold^,  mitil  sun-set, 
then  it  is  Tory  cold.  105.  When  the  Indians  arrive  at  the 
spot,  having  sacks  with  them,  they  fill  these  with  the  sand, 
and  return  with  all  possil)lc  expedition.  For  the  ants,  as  the 
Persianji  say,  imnu diately  discovering  tliem  by  the  smell, 
pnrsne  them,  and  they  are  equalled  in  swittness  by  no  other 
animal,  so  that  if  tlie  Indians  did  not  get  the  start  of  tbem 
wliile  the  ants  were  assembling,  not  n  man  ot  them  could  be 
saved*  Now  the  male  camels  (for  they  are  inferior  in  speed 
to  the  females)  slacken  their  pace,  dragging  on,^  not  both 
finally ;  but  the  femaleSi  mindfal  'of  the  young  they  haye 
left,  do  not  slacken  their  pace.  Thus  the  Indians,  as  the 
Persians  say,  obtain  the  greatest  part  of  their  gold  $  and  they 
hftTe  some  small  quantity  more  that  is  dog  in  the  conntry. 

106*  The  extreme  parts  of  the  inhabited  world  somehow 
possess  the  most  excellent  products ;  as  Ghneece  enjoys  by  far 
the  best  tempered  dimate.  For  in  the  first  place,  India  is  the 
farthest  part  of  the  inhabited  world  towards  the  east,  as  I 
have  just  observed  :  in  this  part  then  all  animals,  both  qua- 
drupeds aiid  birds,  are  much  larger  than  they  are  in  uiher 
II tries,  with  the  exception  of  horses  ;  in  this  respect  tliey 
ar».'  surjjassed  by  the  Medic  breed  called  the  Nysaean  horses. 
In  tii''  iH  xt  place,  there  is  abundance  of  gold  there,  partly 
dug,  partly  brought  down  by  the  rivers,  and  partly  seized  in 
the  manner  I  have  described.  And  certain  wild  trees  there 
bear  wool  instead  of  fruit,  that  in  beauty  and  quality  excels 
that  of  sheep  ;  and  the  Indians  make  their  clothing  from  these 
trees.  107.  Again,  Arabia  is  the  farthest  of  inhabited 
comtiies  towards  the  south ;  and  this  is  the  only  region  in 
which  gnm  frankincense,  myrrh,  cassia,  cinnamon,  and  leda- 
num.  All  these,  except  myrrh,  the  Arabians  gather  with 
difficulty.  The  frankincense  they  gather  by  burning  styrax, 
which  the  Phnenicians  import  into  Greece ;  they  take  it  by 
burning  this ;  iur  winged  serpents,  small  iii  size,  and  various 

^  For  ihv  vanou<(  modes  of  tfanslatuis  this  difficuU  passage,  see  Bathr^M 
NoU,  or  Lexicon. 
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in  fonn,  guard  the  trees  that  bear  franldncenge,  a  great 
namber  round  each  tree.  These  are  the  same  serpents  thst 
invade  Egypt  J  '^^7  ^  driven  from  the  trees  by  nothing 
elsebnt  ^  smoke  of  the  styrax.    108.  The  Arabiana  say 

this  also,  that  the  whole  land  would  be  filled  by  these  serpents, 
if  some  >iK'h  tiling  did  Tiut  take  place  with  re<?ard  to  them,  a» 
I  know  happens  to  vipers.  And  the  providence  of  God,  as 
was  likely,  ])r(»ves  itsi  lf  ^vise :  whatever  creatures  are  timid, 
and  fit  for  imni,  have  been  made  very  prolific,  lest  the  species 
should  be  destroyed  by  constant  consumption  ;  but  such  as  are 
savage  and  noxious,  unproliJie.  For  instance,  the  hare,  which 
is  hunted  by  all,  beasts,  birds,  and  men,  is  bo  prohfic  that  it 
alone  of  aU  beasts  oonoeives  to  superfetation,  having  in  its 
womb  some  of  its  young  covered  with  down,  others  bare, 
others  just  formed,  and  at  the  same  time  conceives  again. 
Such  then  is  the  case.  Whereas  a  lioness,  wliich  is  the 
strongest  and  fiercest  of  beasts,  bears  only  one  once  in  her 
life;  for  in  bringing  forth  she  ^ects  her  matrix  with  the 
whelp ;  and  this  is  the  cause :  when  the  whelp  begins  to  move 
in  the  womb,  he,  having  claws,  much  sharper  than  those  of 
any  other  beast,  lacerates  the  womb  ;  and  as  he  increases  in 
strength,  he  continues  tearing  it  much  more  ;  and  when  the 
birth  approaches,  not  a  single  part  of  it  remains  sound.  109. 
So  also  if  vipers  and  the  \vinged  serpents  of  Arabia  multiplied 
as  fast  as  their  nature  admits,  men  could, not  poasibiy  live. 
But  now  when  they  couple  topfether,  and  the  male  is  in  the 
very  nrt  of  imfireprnnting,  as  lie  en^its  the  seed,  the  female 
seizes  him  by  the  neck,  and  eHnL^ing  to  hitn,  never  let.s  him  go 
until  she  has  gnawed  through  him.  In  this  manner  the  m^c 
dies,  and  the  female  pays  the  following  retribution  to  the 
male :  the  ofifspring,  while  yet  in  the  womb^  avenging  their 
father,  eat  through  the  matrix ;  and  having  gnawed  through 
her  bowels,  thus  make  their  entrance  into  tiie  world.  But 
other  serpents,  which  are  not  hurtful  to  men,  lay  eggs,  and 
hatch  a  vast  number  of  young.  Now  vipers  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  but  flying  serpents  are  abundant  in  Arabia, 
and  no  where  else,  there  tliey  appear  to  be  very  numerous. 

110.  The  Arabians  obtain  the  fitrnkineense  in  the  manner 
I  have  described  ;  and  the  cassia  as  follows :  when  they  have 
covered  their  whole  body  and  face,  except  the  eyes,  with  hides 

7  See  Book  II.  chap.  75. 
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and  other  skins,  they  go  to  the  cassia ;  it  grows  in  a  shallow 
lake ;  and  aroand  the  lake  and  in  it  lodge  winged  anlmala^ 
^erj  like  hat6»  and  they  screech  fearfully,  and  are  exceedingly 
fieroe.  These  they  keep  off  firom  their  eye%  and  so  gather  the 
casda.  111.  The  cinnamon  thej  ooUect  in  a  still  more  won-* 
dafjd  manner.  Where  it  growa  and  what  land  fkrodnoes  it. 
they  are  nnabk  to  tdl ;  except  that  aome^  giving  a  TOobable 
Mootinti  say  that  it  grows  in  thoee  ooontriea  In  wbieh  Bacehna 
was  nursed.  And  they  say  that  large  birds  bring  those  rolls 
of  bark,  which  we,  from  tlic  PhcEnicians,  call  cinnamon,  the 
birds  bring  them  for  their  iiestd,  which  are  built  with  clay, 
against  precipitous;  mountains,  where  there  is  no  access  for 
man.  The  Arabians,  to  surmount  this  difficulty,  have  in- 
vented the  foUowinf*  artifice  :  having  cut  up  into  lar<rc  pieces 
the  limbs  of  dead  oxen,  and  asses,  and  other  beasts  of  burden, 
they  carry  them  to  these  spots,  and  having  laid  them  near  the 
iieata»  they  retire  to  a  distance.  But  the  birds  flying  down 
carry  op  the  limba  of  the  beaatato  their  nests,  which  not  being 
strong  enough  to  anpport  the  weight,  break  and  fall  to  the 
ground*  Then  the  mmiy  coming  up^  in  thia  manner  gather  the 
cinnamoo,  and  being  gathered  bj  them  it  reaches  odier  conn* 
tries*  112.  But  tlM  ledanum,  which  the  Arabians  call  lada- 
nam,  is  atill  more  wonderfol  than  this ;  for  though  it  comes 
from  a  most  stinking  place,  it  is  itself  most  fragrant.  For  it 
is  found  sticking  like  gum  to  the  beards  of  he-goats,  which 
collect  ii  i'rom  the  wood.  It  is  useful  for  many  ointments, 
and  the  Arabians  burn  it  very  generally  a3  a  perfume.  118. 
It  may  suffice  to  have  said  thus  much  of  these  perfumes  ;  and 
there  breathes  from  Arabia,  as  it  were,  a  divine  odour.  They 
have  two  kinds  of  sheep  worthy  of  admiration,  which  are  seen 
no  where  else.  One  kind  has  large  tails,  not  less  than  three 
ealnts  in  Imigth,  which,  if  aoffeied  to  trail,  would  ulcerate, 
\jj  the  tails  rubbing  on  the  ground.  Bat  every  shepherd 
faiows  enough  of  the  carpenter^s  art  prwmU  ditr,  for  they 
snake  UtUe  earts  and  fiisten  them  under  the  tails,  binding 
the  tail  of  each  separate  sheep  to  a  separate  cart.  The  other 
kind  of  sheep  hsYe  broad  tails,  even  to  a  cubit  in  breadth. 
114.  Where  the  meridian  declinea*  towards  the  setting  sun, 
the  Ethiopian  territory  reaches,  being  the  extreme  part  of  the 
habitable  world.    It  produces  much  gold,  huge  elephaats,  wild 

■  That  uh  "  south-west.*' 
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trees  of  all  kindsy  elmj,  and  men  of  large  atatnre^  rery 
handsome^  and  loDg-livedL 

115.  Tliese^  then,  are  the  extremities  of  Amom  and  Libja. 
Concerning  the  western  extremities  of  EoTope  I  am  nnable  to 

speak  with  certainty,  for  I  do  not  admit  tlmt  there  is  a  river, 
called  by  barbarians  Eridanus,  which  diseharpres  itself  ijito  the 
sea  towards  the  north,  from  which  :iinb(  r  is  said  to  come  ;  nor 
am  1  acquainted  with  the  Cassiterldes  ishmd^,  ironi  whence  «  )!ir 
tin  com^.  For  in  the  first  place,  tlie  name  Eridanu?  shows 
that  it  is  Grecian  and  not  bar!)iiiian,  and  feigned  hy  ^ome 
poet ;  in  the  next  place,  though  I  have  diligently  inquired,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  hear  from  any  man  who  has  himself 
seen  it,  that  there  is  a  sea  on  that  side  of  £arope.  However^ 
both  tin  and  amber  come  to  OS  from  the  remotest  parts. 
116.  Towards  the  north  of  Eorope  there  is  evidendj  a  Teiy 
great  quantity  of  gold,  bot  bow  proeured  I  am  nnable  to  aaj 
with  certainty ;  thongh  it  is  said  that  the  Arimas|nans»  a  one* 
eyed  people,  steal  it  from  the  grifBns.  Neither  do  I  believe 
this,  that  men  are  bom  with  one  eye,  and  yet  in  other  re- 
spects resemble  the  rest  of  mankind.  However,  tlio  extremi- 
ties of  tlic  world  seem  to  surrouiul  and  enclose  the  rest  of  the 
earth,  and  to  possess  those  productions  which  we  ac^uut  mosi 
excelh'nt  and  rare. 

117.  There  i>  a  plain  in  Asia  shut  in  on  every  side  bv  a 
range  of  inotnitains,  and  there  are  tive  defiles  in  the  mountain. 
This  plain  formerly  belonged  to  the  ChorasmianSi  situated  on 
the  confines  of  these  ChorasmianSy  of  the  Hyrcanians,  Par* 
thiaos,  Saraognans^  and  Thamanseans ;  but  dnoethe  Persiaiis 
have  had  the  empire  it  belongs  to  the  king.  From  this  range 
of  mountains  th^  that  shuts  in  this  plain,  there  flows  a  grait 
river,  the  name  of  which  is  Aoes ;  it  formerly,  being  divided 
into  five  several  channels^  used  to  irrigate  the  lands  Si  the  oa* 
tions  before  mentioned,  being  conducted  to  each  nation  through 
each  separate  defile.  But  since  they  have  become  subject  to  the 
Persian,  they  have  sufiercd  the  following  calanuty.  The  king, 
having  caused  the  clefts  of  the  uiuuntaius  to  be  blocke<i  up, 
placed  gates  at  each  cleft.  an<l  the  passage  of  the  water  being 
stopped,  the  plain  within  the  mountain*?  hns  become  a  *ea,  as 
the  river  eontiniied  to  pour  in.  and  luid  no  where  any  exjt. 
The  p<'Mple,  therefore,  who  before  were  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  water,  not  being  able  to  use  it  anj  longer,  were  reduced  to 
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great  eztremities ;  for  though  in  winter  heaven  supplies  them 
with  rain,  as  it  does  other  men,  jet  in  summer^  when  they  sow 
miliet  and  sesame,  they  stood  in  needof  water.  When^there- 
fcffe^  DO  water  was  allowed  them»  they  and  their  wives  going 
to  the  Persians,  and  standing  before  the  king's  palacoi  raised 
a  great  outcry.  But  the  king  gave  order  that  the  gates  should 
be  open  towards  those  lands  that  were  most  in  need ;  and 
when  their  land  was  satiated  by  imbibing  water,  tliese  gates 
were  shut,  and  he  ordered  others  to  be  opeiied  to  those  who 
were  next  in  greatest  need.  And  as  1  have  been  ini'ormed, 
he  (<|t<  ns  them  ntler  he  has  exacted  large  sums  ot  moneys  in 
addition  to       tribute.    Now  the^e  things  are  «o. 

118.  Of  the  seven  men  that  conspired  against  the  magus,  it 
happened  that  one  of  them,  Intaphernes,  having  committed 
the  following  act  of  insolence,  lost  his  life  shortly  after  the  re- 
volution.  He  Avislied  to  enter  the  palace  in  order  to  confer 
with  Darius ;  for  the  law  was  so  settled  among  those  who  had 
conspired  against  the  magos,  that  they  should  have  aooess  to 
the  king  without  a  messenger,  unless  the  king  should  happen 
to  be  in  bed  with  one  of  his  wives.  Intaphemes,  therefore^ 
detmnioed  that  no  one  should  announee  him ;  but,  because  he 
was  one  of  the  seven,  chose  to  enter ;  the  door-keeper,  how- 
ever, and  thu  messenger,  would  not  let  him  pass,  .buying,  that 
the  king  was  then  in  bed  with  one  of  his  wives  :  but  Inta- 
phornes,  bUspertiriL?  they  told  a  lalstihofH],  did  luiluws : 
linving  drawn  his  s(  iinutar,  he  cut  off  their  ears  and  noses, 
and  li;ivin<r  strung:  them  to  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  lie  hung 
them  round  their  necks,  and  so  dismissed  them.  119.  They 
presented  themselves  to  the  king,  and  told  him  the  cause  for 
wliich  they  had  been  so  treated.  Darius,  fearing  lest  the  six 
had  done  this  in  eoneerty  sent  for  them,  one  by  one^  and  en- 
deavoured to  discover  their  opinionsy  whether  they  approved  of 
what  had  been  done.  But  when  be  diseovered  that  Litapher- 
nea  had  not  done  this  with  their  privity,  he  seised  Litaphemes 
lunMelf,  and  his  ehildren«  and  all  his  fomily,  having  many 
reasons  to  suspect  that  he,  with  his  relations,  would  raise  a 
rebellion  against  liim.  And  having  seized  them,  he  bound 
them  as  tor  death  :  but  tlie  wife  of  Intaphemes,  going  to  the 
gates  of  the  palace,  wept  and  lamented  uluud  ;  and  having 
done  this  continually,  she  prevailed  on  Darius  to  have  com- 
passion on  iier.  He  therefore^  having  sent  a  messenger,  spoke 
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as  follows :  Madaniy  kiiig  Darios  allows  jaa  to  rdesse  one 
of  jour  rdatioDS  who  are  now  in  prison,  whichever  of  them 
all  you  please.^  Bnt  she,  having  deliherated,  answered  as 
follows  :  **  Sinee  the  king  grants  me  the  life  of  one»  I  chooae 
my  brother  from  them  all.''  Darias,  when  he  heard  this, 
wondering  at  her  choice,  having  sent  again,  a^ked,  *'  Madam, 
the  king  inquires  the  reason  why,  leaving  your  husband  and  chil- 
dren, you  have  chosen  that  your  brother  should  survive  ;  wlio 
is  not  80  near  related  to  you  as  your  children,  and  less  en- 
deared to  yoii  than  your  hn«?baiid  ?"  She  answered  as  lullows  : 
"  O  king,  I  may  have  another  husband  if  God  will,  and  other 
children  if  I  lose  the^  ;  but  as  my  father  and  mother  are  no 
longer  alivey  I  cannot  by  any  means  have  another  brother  ; 
for  tins  reason  I  spoke  as  I  did."  The  woman  appeared  to 
Darius  to  have  spoken  well,  and  he  granted  to  her  the  one 
whom  she  asked,  and  her  eldest  son,  he  was  so  pleased  with 
her :  all  the  rest  he  pnt  to  death*  Of  the  seveo,  therefbfe^ 
one  very  soon  perished  in  the  manner  now  mentioned. 

120.  Near  abont  the  time  of  Camhyses^  illness,  the  fdlow- 
ing  events  took  place.  Oroetes,  a  Persian,  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  Sard  is  by  Cyrus  ;  this  man  conceived  an  impioas 
project ;  for  without  havinflr  sustained  any  injury,  or  heard  a 
hasty  word  from  Poly  crates  tiio  Sainiaii,  and  without  Imving 
seen  him  brt'oro,  lie  conceived  the  design  of  seizing  him  and 
putting  him  to  death  ;  as  most  people  «ny,  for  ?Jonie  such  cause 
as  this.  Qrcetes  and  another  Persian,  whose  name  was  Mi* 
trobates,  governor  of  the  district  of  Dascylium,  were  sitting 
togedier  at  the  palace  gates,  and  fell  into  a  dispute.  As  they 
were  qnarrelling  about  valour,  Mitrobates  said  to  Orates 
tauntingly:  **Are  yon  to  be  reckoned  a  toave  man,  who 
have  not  yet  acquired  for  the  king  the  island  of  Samoa,  that 
lies  near  your  government,  and  is  so  easy  to  be  subdued  ? 
idiich  one  of  its  own  inhabitants,  having  made  an  insnneelion 
with  fifteen  armed  men,  obtained  possession  of,  and  now 
reigns  over?"  Some  say,  that  he,  having  heard  this,  nnd  beiner 
stung  with  the  reproach,  conceived  a  desire,  not  so  much  to 
revencre  himself  on  the  man  who  said  it,  as  of  utterly  de- 
stroying Polycrates*  on  whose  account  he  had  been  reproached. 
121.  A  fewpr  number  say,  thatOrnptes  «ent  a  herald  to  Samos, 
Ui  make  some  demand  which  is  not  mentioned,  and  that  Poly- 
crates  happened  to  be  reclining  in  the  men's  apartment,  and 
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that  Anarreon  of  Tens  was  with  him  ;  and  somehow,  (whether 
designedly  disregarding  tiie  business  of  Oroetes,  or  by  c\\mce 
H  ao  happened,)  when  tiie  herald  of  Oroetes  came  forwara  and 
deliTered  bia  message,  PolycrateSy  as  his  face  chanced  to  be 
toroed  towards  the  wsU,  neither  turned  about,  nor  made  any 
aosirer.  122.  These  twofold  caoses  are  assigned  for  the  death 
of  Poljcrates;  erery  man  may  give  credit  to  whichever  he 
plesaes.    However,  Oroetes,  who  resided  in  Magnesia,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Mapsnder,  being  acquainted  with  the  inten* 
tions  of  Polycrates,  sent  Myrsns  a  Lydian,  son  of  Gyges,  with 
a  message  to  Samos  ;  for  Polycrates  is  the  first  of  the  Gre- 
cians  of  whom  we  know,  who  formed  a  design  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  sea,  except  Minos  the  Cnossian,  or  any 
other,  who  before  his  time  ul>tuined  the  empire  of  the  nen  : 
but  within  what  is  called  the  historical^  age,  Polyrratrs  i^^  the 
first  who  had  entertuim  d  great  expectations  ot  ruling  Ionia 
and  the  islands.    Orcetes  therefore,  having  ascertained  that 
he  had  formed  this  design^  sent  a  message  to  the  following 
effect :    Oiubtbs  to  Poltcratbs  satb  as  follows  :  I  un- 
derstand that  yon  are  planning  vast  enterprises,  and  that  you 
have  not  money  answeraUe  to  your  ejects.   Now,  if  you 
will  do  as  I  advise,  you  will  promote  your  own  success,  and 
preserve  me ;  for  king  Cambyses  meditates  my  death,  and 
of  this  I  have  certain  information.   Now,  do  you  convey  me 
and  my  wealth  out  of  the  country,  and  take  part  of  it,  and 
suffer  me  to  enjoy  the  rest :  by  means  of  the  wealth,  you  will 
become  master  of  all  Greece.    If  you  doubt  what  T  say  con- 
cerning my  riches,  send  to  me  the  most  trusty  of  juur  serv- 
ants, to  whr.m  T  will  show  them.**    123.  Polycrates,  having 
heard  this,  was  delighted,  and  accepted  the  offer ;  and  as  he  was 
very  eager  for  wealth,  be  first  sent  M^eandrius,  son  of  Mseandri- 
us,  to  view  it,  a  citizen  who  was  his  secretary :  he  not  long  afler 
dedicated  to  the  temple  of  Juno  all  the  ornamental  furniture 
from  the  men's  apartment  of  Polycrates,  which  was  indeed 
magnifioent»  Orostea,  having  learnt  tiiat  an  inspector  might  be 
expddedf  did  as  follows :  having  filled  eight  chests  with  stones, 
except  a  very  small  space  round  the  brim,  he  put  gold  on  the 
surface  of  the  stonesi  and  having  made  the  chests  hett  with 
cordis,  he  kept  them  in  readiness.  But  Maeandrius,  having  come 

'  In  opposition  to  "  the  &buloas/' 
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and  inspected  ike  ckesU^  took  back  a  report  to  Polyeratea. 
124.  He»  though  earnestly  diaauaded  by  the  oracles  and  by 
his  friends,  resolved  to  go  in  person ;  and  moreover^  though 
his  daughter  had  seen  in  a  di^am  this  Tision  ;  she  imagined 

she  saw  her  father  elev  ated  in  the  air,  washed  by  Jupiter,  and 
anointed  by  the  sun.  Having  seen  this  vision,  she  endciivoured 
by  all  possible  means  to  divert  l^ilycrat^  Iruni  going  frum 
home  to  Oroetes  ;  and  as  he  wa:>  going  on  board  a  tifty-ckMrt-*i 
galley,  she  persisted  in  uttering  words  of  bad  omen.  But  he 
threatened  her,  if  he  should  return  safe,  that  she  should  long 
continue  unmaiTied ;  and  she  prajed  that  so  it  might  be 
brought  to  pass ;  for  she  chose  to  continue  a  longer  time  nn* 
married,  than  be  deprived  of  her  fiiiher.  125.  Thus  Folj- 
crates,  disregarding  all  advice,  set  sidl  to  yisit  Orostes,  taking^ 
with  him  many  othm  of  his  fHeadSy  and  among  them  Demo* 
eedes  son  of  Calliphon,  a  Crotonian,  who  was  a  physieiaii, 
and  the  most  skUfol  practitioner  of  his  time.  But  Polycrates^ 
on  his  arrival  at  Magnesaa,  was  put  to  death  In  a  horrid  man- 
ner, unworthy  of  himself  and  his  lofty  thoughts :  for  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  have  been  tyrants  of  Syracuse,  not  one 
of  all  the  Grecian  tyrants  deserves  to  be  compared  with  Polj- 
crates  for  magnificence.  But  Ora'tes,  havinpr  put  him  to 
death  in  a  manner  not  to  be  described,  caused  liim  to  be  cru- 
cihed  :  of  those  that  accompanied  Polycrates,  as  mnny  as  wf»re 
Samians,  he  dismissed,  bidding  them  to  feel  thankful  to  him 
for  tiieir  liberty  :  but  as  many  as  were  strangers  and  servants 
he  detained  and  treated  as  slaves.  Thus  Polycrate6»  being 
crucified,  fulfilled  the  vision  of  his  daughter  in  every  par- 
ticular I  for  he  was  washed  by  Jupiter,  when  it  rained,  and 
was  anointed  by  the  sun,  himself  emittmg  moisture  fix>m  Us 
body.  Thus  the  eonstant  good  fortune  of  Polycrates  ended 
as  Amasisy  king  of  E^ypt,  had  foretold.^ 

126.  Not  long  after,  vengeance  on  account  of  Poljrcrates  over- 
took Oropte*^ :  for  after  the  death  of  Cambyses,  and  during  the 
reign  of  the  nia;^^i,  Oroetes,  coritiiuiing  at  S^rdis,  gave  no  assist- 
ance to  the  Persians,  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  governuic-nt 
by  the  Medes;  bul  he  in  this  confnHin?!  put  to  cleath  Mitro- 
bates,  governor  of  Da'^cylium,  who  hml  i;pbrault;'l  him  with 
his  conduct  to  Polycrates,  together  with  Mitrobates'  son 
Cranaspes,  men  of  high  repute  among  the  Persians ;  and  he 

>  See  chapters  40—43. 
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committed  varions  otlior  atrocities  ;  and  a  certain  courier  of 
Darius  who  came  to  iiim,  because  he  brought  him  an  unwel- 
eome  message,  he  had  assassinated  on  his  retorn,  having  set 
men  to  way-laj  faim ;  and  when  he  had  caused  him  to  be 
skin,  he  had  him  and  his  hone  pot  out  of  sight  127*  Bariusi 
therefore,  whdki  he  got  possession  of  the  throne,  was  anxioiiB 
to  pmish  Oroetea  for  all  his  intqttities,  and  especially  for  the 
death  of  Mitrobaiea  and  his  eon.  But  he  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  send  an  army  against  him  openly,  as  his  sffiurs 
were  still  in  a  ferment,  and  he  had  but  just  got  possession  of 
the  thronOy  and  he  heard  that  Oroetes  had  great  strength  ;  for 
he  had  a  body-guard  of  a  thousand  Persians,  and  held  the 
government  of  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia.  Liuler  these  cir- 
cumstances, tlicreture,  Darius  had  recourse  to  the  iuiluwing 
plan  :  haviii^j  called  the  most  ejiiineiit  ui'  the  Persians  to- 
gether, he  a'Mit'ssed  them  as  follows:  "Which  of  you,  O 
Persians,  will  uiiihM*take  to  accomplish  for  me  this  by  address, 
and  not  by  Ibrce  and  numbers?  for  where  skill  is  required, 
force  is  of  no  avail.  AVhich  of  you,  then,  will  either  bring  me 
OrcjBtes  alive,  or  put  him  to  death  ?  He  has  never  done  the 
Persians  any  service,  but  has  brought  great  mischiefs  upon 
them.  In  the  first  place,  he  destroyed  two  of  us,  Mitrobates 
end  his  son ;  and  in  the  next  place,  he  sle  w  the  messenger  sent 
by  me  to  recall  him,  displaying  intolerable  insolence.  He 
must  therefore  be  stopped  by  death,  before  he  has  perpetrated 
any  greater  evils  agdnst  the  Persians.'*  128.  Darius  ssked 
the  above  questions ;  and  thirty  men  offered  to  undertake  it, 
each  being  wilHng  to  accomplish  the  plan  alone.  But  Darius 
put  an  end  to  their  competitions,  by  desiring  them  to  cast  lots ; 
and  when  they  cast  lots  it  fell  to  Baga'us,  son  of  Artontes. 
BagCBUs,  having  obtained  it,  did  as  follows :  having  written 
several  letters  relating  to  a  variety  of  a  flairs,  he  affixed  to 
thtiii  Darius's  seal,  and  then  proceecl'd  with  thpru  tu  Sardis. 
On  his  arrival,  having  come  into  the  presence  of  ()i  ii  tp«,  he 
opened  the  letters  one  by  one,  and  gave  them  to  tiie  loyai 
fiecrt  tary  to  read  ;  for  all  the  governors  have  royal  secretaries. 
Bagxud  gave  the  letters  in  order  to  make  trial  of  the  guards 
whether  they  would  listen  to  a  revolt  from  Oroetes :  and  per- 
ceiving they  paid  great  respect  to  the  letters,  and  still  more  to 
the  coiitr-nts,  he  gave  one  in  which  were  these  words:  "Per- 
sians, King  Darius  forbids  you  to  be  guards  to  Oroetes." 
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They,  when  tfaej  heard  this,  lowered  their  lances  to  him. 
When  Bagnus  saw  thenv  bo  obedient  to  the  letter,  he  there- 
npon  took  confidence,  and  deliTered  the  last  letter  to  the 
aeeretaijy  in  which  was  written:  "Sang  Darloa  commnnda 
the  Persians  at  Sardia  toput  Orostes  to  death.**  The  guards, 
when  they  heard  this,  drew  their  sdmetarsi  and  killed  him 
immediately.  Thus  vengeance  overtook  Orostes  the  Persian, 
on  account  of  rolycrates  the  Samian. 

129.  When  the  treasures  of  Oroetes  had  been  removed,  uiid 
had  arrived  at  8uf*a,  it  happened  not  lon^^  after  that  Darius, 
in  leaping  from  lii^  horse  while  huntinp:,  twisted  liis  foot,  and 
it  was  twisted  with  such  violence  tliat  tiie  ancle-bone  was  dis- 
located ;  and  at  lirst  tliinking  he  hud  about  him  those  of  tlie 
Egyptians  who  had  the  tirst  reputation  for  skill  in  the  healing 
art,  he  made  use  of  their  assistance.  But  thejy  hj  twisting  the 
foot,  and  using  force,  made  the  evil  worse ;  and  from  the  pain 
which  he  felt,  Darius  lay  seven  dajs  and  seven  nights  witlioat 
sleep.    On  the  eighth  day,  as  he  still  continued  in  a  bad  state, 
some  one  who  had  before  heard  at  Sardia  of  the  skill  of  De* 
moeedes  the  Ciotonian,  made  it  known  to  Darius ;  and  he 
ordered  them  to  bring  him  to  him  as  qnickly  as  possible. 
They  fonnd  him  among  the  slaves  of  Orates,  altogether  neg- 
lected  ;  and  brought  him  forward,  dragging  fetters  behind 
him,  and  clothed  in  rags.     130.  As  he  stood  before  him, 
Darius  asked  him  wliether  he  understood  the  art.    He  denied 
that  he  did,  fearing  lest,  if  he  discovered  himself,  he  should  be 
altogether  precluded  from  returning  to  Greece.     But  he  ap- 
peared to  Darius  to  dissemble,  altliuugh  he  was  skilled  in  the 
art ;  he  therefore  commanded  those  who  had  brought  him 
thither  to  bring  out  wliips  and  goads.    Whereupon  lie  dis- 
covered himself,  saying  that  he  did  not  know  it  perfectly,  but 
having  been  intimate  with  a  physician,  he  had  some  poor 
knowledge  of  the  art.    Upon  which,  when  Darius  pat  him- 
self under  his  care,  by  osing  Griecian  medicines,  and  applying 
lenitives  after  violent  remediesi  he  caused  him  to  sleeps  and  in 
a  little  time  restored  hun  to  his  health,  though  he  had  before 
despaired  of  ever  recovering  the  use  of  his  foot  After  this 
core,  Darins  presented  him  with  two  ptur  of  golden  fetters; 
but  Democedes  asked  him,  if  he  purposely  gave  him  a  doable 
evil  because  he  had  restored  hira  to  health.    Darius,  pleased 
with  the  speech,  sent  hiiu  to  his  own  wives  i  and  theeunuchsi 
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latrodQciiig  Um,  said  to  the  women,  that  this  was  the  man 
who  had  sftved  the  king^s  Ufe ;  whereapon  each  of  them,  dip- 
ping a  gobkt  into  a  diest  of  gold,  presented  Democedes 
with  such  a  munificent  gift,  that  a  servant  whose  name  was 
Sciton,  following  behinil,  piL-kcd  up  the  staters  that  fell  from 
the  goblets,  and  collected  a  large  quantity  of  gold. 

131.  This  Democedes  visited  tulycrates,  after  having  left 
Crotona  on  the  following  account.  He  was  harshly  treated  at 
Crotona  by  his  lather,  who  was  of  a  severe  temper,  and  being 
unable  to  endure  this,  he  left  him  and  went  to  -^gina ;  hav- 
iog  settled  there,  in  the  first  year,  though  he  was  unprovided 
with  means,  and  had  none  of  the  instruments  necessary  for  the 
eieidae  of  his  art,  he  sarpasaod  the  most  skilfai  of  their  phy- 
oeiana;  and  in  the  second  year,  the.^%inetae  engaged  him  for 
a  talent  oat  of  the  pablic  treasoiy;  and  in  the  third  year  the 
Athenians^  £6ra  hundred  minsB ;  and  in  the  fourth  year  Poly- 
crates^  for  two  talents;  thus  he  came  to  Samoa.  From  this  man 
the  Crotooian  physicians  ohtained  a  great  reputation ;  for  at 
this  period  the  physicians  of  Crotona  were  said  to  be  the  first 
throughoat  Greece,  and  the  Cyrenseans  the  second.  At  the 
same  time  the  Argives  weic  accounted  the  raost  skilful  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  art  of  music.  132.  At  that  time  then  Demo- 
cedes, having  completely  cured  Darius  at  Susa,  had  a  very 
large  honse,  and  had  a  seat  at  the  kinj^'s  table  ;  and  he  had 
every  thing  he  could  wi?^h  for,  except  tlic  llbertv  of  returning 
to  Greece.  And  in  tlie  tirst  place  he  obtained  Irom  the  king 
a  pardon  for  the  Egyptian  physicians,  who  tirst  attended  the 
king,  and  were  about  to  be  empaled,  because  they  had  been 
outdone  by  a  Greek  physician  ;  and  in  the  next  place  he  pro- 
nired  the  liberty  of  a  prophet  of  £lis»  who  had  attended 
PolycraleSy  and  lay  neglected  among  the  slaves*  In  short, 
Demoeedes  had  great  influence  with  the  king. 

188.  Not  long  after  these  thingfl,  the  following  events  took 
place :  Atoaaa,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  wife  to  Darius,  had 
a  tumour  on  her  breast ;  after  some  time  it  burst,  and  spread 
considerably.  As  long  as  it  was  small,  she  concealed  it,  and 
from  delicacy  informed  no  one  of  it ;  when  it  became  dan- 
gerous, she  sent  for  Democedes  and  sliuwed  it  to  him.  He,  say- 
in?  that  lie  could  cure  her,  exacted  from  her  a  solemn  promise, 
that  she  in  return  would  peribrm  for  him  whatever  he  should 
require  of  her,,  but  added  that  he  would  a^k  nothing  wliich 
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migl it  bring  disgrace  on  her.    134.  When  therefore  he  ha»i 
healed  Jier,  and  restored  her  to  health,  Atossa,  instrneted  by 
Democedca,  addressed  Darius,  as  iie  lay  in  bed,  in  the  lollow- 
in^  words :  "  O  king,  you  who  possess  so  great  jKDwer,  sit 
idle»  and  do  not  add  any  nation  or  power  to  the  Persians.  It 
were  right  that  a  man  who  is  both  young  and  master  of  such 
▼ast  treasures,  should  render  himself  considerable  bj  his 
actions^  that  the  Persians  may  know  that  thej  are  governed 
by  a  man.   Two  motives  should  infiuence  you  to  such  a 
course ;  firsty  that  the  Persians  may  know  that  it  is  a  man  who 
rules  over  them,  and  secondly,  that  they  may  he  worn  in  wax*, 
and  not  tempted  by  too  much  ease  to  plot  again^  you.  Too 
should  therefore  pmorm  some  illustrious  acdon,  wMle  you  are 
in  the  flower  of  your  a^e  ;  for  the  mind  grows  with  the 
growth  of  the  Itoil  v,  and  lus  it  grows  old,  grows  old  with  it, 
and  dull  fur  every  action."    She  spoke  thus  according  to  her 
instructions,  and  he  answered,  "Lady,  you  have  mentioned 
the  very  things  tl;;it  I  myself  purpose  to  do  ;  for  I  have  de- 
termined to  make  a  bridge  and  inarch  from  this  continent  to  the 
other,  against  the  Scythinn>! :  and  this  shall  shortly  be  put  in  ex- 
ecution." Atossa  replied,    Look  you  now,  give  up  the  thought 
of  marching  first  against  the  Scythians,  for  they  will  be  in 
your  power  whenever  you  choose  ;  but  take  my  advice,  and 
lead  an  army  into  Greece ;  for  from  the  account  I  have 
heard,  I  am  anxious  to  have  Lacediemonian,  Argive,  Atheni* 
an,  and  Corinthian  attendants :  and  you  have  the  fltteet  man 
in  the  world  to  show  and  inform  you  of  every  thing  concern- 
ing Greece ;  I  mean  the  person  who  cured  your  foot.''  B&- 
rius  answered,    Lady,  since  you  think  I  ought  to  make  my 
first  attempt  against  Greece,  I  think  it  better  first  to  send 
some  Persians  thither  as  spies  with  the  man  you  mention  ; 
they,  when  they  are  informed  of  and  have  seen  every  particu- 
lar, will  liiuke  a  report  to  me  ;  and  then,  being  tlu»roughly  in- 
formed, I  will  turn  my  arms  against  them."    LSo.  Thus  he 
spoke  ;  arnl  no  sooner  said  than  done  ;  for  as  soon  as  day 
dawned,  luivini*'  summoiird  fifteen  e!i)inent  Persians,  he  com- 
manded them  to  accompany  Democedes,  and  pass  along  the 
maritime  parts  of  Greece  ;  and  to  take  care  that  Democedes 
did  not  escape  from  them,  but  they  must  by  all  means  bring 
him  back  again.    Havinp^  given  these  commands  to  them,  he 
next  summoned  Democedes  himself  and  requested  him^  when 
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be  had  condueled  the  PenianB  throagh  aU  Oieecep  and  shown 
it  to  them,  to  return  back  again ;  he  also  commanded  him  to 
take  with  him  aU  his  movables  as  presents  to  his  father  and 
brothers,  promising  to  give  him  many  times  as  much  instead. 

Moreover,  he  said,  that  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the 
presents  he  would  give  a  merchant  ship,  filled  with  all  kindb 
of  precious  things,  which  should  accoiiipaiiy  liiiu  on  his  voy- 
age. Now  Darius,  in  my  upinionj  promist'cl  him  these  things 
without  any  deceitful  intention ;  but  Deiiioccdc^,  fearing  lest 
Darius  was  making  trial  of  him,  reeeived  all  that  was  given, 
without  eiigerness,  but  said  that  iie  would  leave  his  own 
goods  where  tiiey  were,  that  he  might  have  them  on  his  re- 
turn ;  the  merchant  ship  which  Darius  promised  him  to  con- 
vey the  presents  to  his  brothers,  he  said  he  would  accept  of. 
Darius  having  given  him  these  instructions,  sent  them  down 
to  the  coast. 

136*  Accordingly,  going  down  to  Phoenicia  and  Sidon,  a 
ci^  of  Phcenida,  they  manned  two  triremes,  and  with  them 
also  a  hrge  tradmg  vessd,  ktden  with  all  kinds  of  predous 

things  ;  and  having  prepared  every  thing,  they  set  sail  for 
Greece  ;  and  keeping  to  the  shore,  they  Mn  \  eyed  the  coasts, 
and  made  notes  in  writing;  at  length,  luiving  inspected  the 
greniest  part  of  it,  and  whatever  was  most  remarkable,  they 
prortHMli'd  to  Tarentum  in  Italy.  There,  out  of  kindness  to- 
wards Democede«,  Aristophiiides,  king  of  the  Tarentines,  first 
took  off  the  rudders  of  the  Median  ships,  and  next  shut  up 
the  Persians  as  Bpies.  Wiiilst  they  were  in  this  condidon 
Democedes  went  to  Crotona,  and  when  he  had  reached  his 
own  home,  Aristophiiides  set  the  Persians  at  liberty,  and  re- 
stored what  he  had  taken  from  their  ships.  137.  The  Per- 
dins  sailing  from  thence,  and  pursuing  Democedes^  arrived  at 
Crotona,  and  having  found  him  in  the  puhlic  market,  they  laid 
hands  on  him.  Some  of  the  Crotonians,  dreading  the  Pernan 
power,  were  ready  to  deliver  him  up ;  but  others  seized  the 
Persians  m  turn,  and  beat  them  with  staves,  though  they  ex- 
postulated in  these  terms :  **  Men  of  Crotona,  have  a  care  what 
you  do,  you  are  rescuing  a  niiin  wiio  is  u  runaway  from  the 
kinj?  ;  how  will  kinL^  Darius  endure  tu  bci  thus  insulted?  How 
«  what  yuu  do  <Mid  well,  if  you  force  this  man  from  us? 
What  city  shall  we  sooner  attack  than  this  ?  AVhat  sooner 
shall  we  endeavour  to  reduce  to  slavery      Sayiog  thia,  they 
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did  not  persuade  the  Crotoni'nns ;  but  being  forcibly  deprived 
of  Democede!^,  and  having:  liad  the  trading  vessel  which  they 
brought  with  them  taken  from  them,  they  sailed  back  to  Asia  ; 
nor,  as  they  were  deprived  of  their  guide,  did  they  attempt  to 
explore  Greece  any  further.  At  their  departure  Demooedes 
eigoined  them  to  tell  Darius  that  he  had  Milo's  daughter 
affianced  to  him  aa  his  wife^  fi>r  the  name  of  Mills  the  WT«itler, 
stood  high  with  the  king;  and  on  this  aoooont  it  appears  to 
me  that  Domocedes  sparad  no  expense  to  hasten  this  mairMge* 
that  he  might  appear  to  Darius  to  he  a  man  of  consequence  in 
his  own  conntrj*  188.  The  PoisianSy  having  set  sail  from 
Crotona,  were  driven  to  lapygia,  and  heing  made  daves  there* 
Gillus,  a  Tarentine  exile,  ransomed  them,  and  conducted  them 
to  king  Darius  ;  and  lie  in  return  fur  this  professed  himself 
ready  to  give  him  whatever  he  should  desire.  But  Gillus, 
having  first  related  his  nii:^ fortunes,  asked  to  be  restored  to 
Tarentum  ;  but  that  he  might  not  disturb  Greece,  if  on  hi?* 
account  a  great  flet  t  sliould  sail  to  Italy,  he  said  that  tlic 
Cnidians  alone  would  suliice  to  effect  his  restoration  ;  thinking 
that  by  them,  as  they  were  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
Tarentinesy  his  return  would  be  most  easilj  effected.  Darina 
having  promised  this,  performed  it ;  for  having  de^mtched  m 
messenger  to  Cnidus,  he  bade  them  restore  Gillus  to  Taren- 
torn ;  l^t  the  CnidisinSy  though  thej  obeyed  Darius»  conld  not 
persuade  the  Tarentinea^  and  were  not  strong  enough  to  em* 
ploy  force.  Thus  these  things  ended:  and  these  were  the 
first  Persians  who  came  from  Asia  to  Greece^  and  thqr,  on 
that  occasion,  were  spies. 

189.  After  these  things,  king  Darius  took  Samoa,  first  of 
all  the  cities,  either  Grecian  or  barbarian,  and  he  took  U  for 
the  following  reason.  When  Cambyses,  sun  ol  ru^,  invaded 
K^^ypt,  many  Grecians  resorted  thither;  some,  as  one  may 
conjecture,  on  account  of  trade ;  others,  to  serve  as  j>ohlier9 ; 
others,  to  view  the  country.  Of  these,  tlui  last  was  Syloson, 
son  of  -^aces,  brother  to  Polyerates,  and  an  exile  from  Sanifjs. 
The  following  piece  of  good  luck  hefel  this  Sylosun  :  liaving 
put  on  a  scarlet  cloak,  he  walked  in  the  streets  of  Memphis ; 
and  DariuSy  who  was  one  of  Cambyses*  guard,  and  as  yet  a 
man  of  no  great  account,  seeing  him,  took  a  fancy  to  the  cloak, 
and  coming  up,  wished  to  purchase  it.  But  Sylosco,  per- 
ceiving that  IHwius  was  verjr  anxious  to  have  the  cKonk, 
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impelled  by  a  divine  impnlsev  said,  will  not  eeU  it  for  any 
mm^  hat  1  will  give  it  yon  for  nothing,  if  so  it  moat  needa  be." 
Darina,  having  accepted  bia  ofSst  with  thank^  took  the  doak. 
^  140*  Syloaon  thought  afterwarda  that  he  had  loat  it  through  Ua 
good  nature,  but  when,  in  oomae  of  tune^  Cambyaea  died,  and 
the  BOTen  rose  up  against  the  magus,  and  of  the  seven,  Darius 
possessed  the  throne,  Syloson  heard  that  the  kingdom  had 
devolved  on  the  man  to  vvliora  he  had  given  his  cloak  in 
Egj))t  on  his  requestinpr  it;  so  havin*?  fzone  up  to  Susa  he 
seat('<l  himselt"  at  the  thresliold  of  the  kinir's  palace,  and  said 
he  iiad  been  a  bene  factor  to  Darius.  Tfie  porter,  having  heard 
this,  reported  it  to  the  kinpr ;  bnt  he,  wondering,  said  to  the 
man,  *^  What  Grecian  is  my  benefactor,  to  whom  I  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude,  having  so  Utteiy  come  to  the  throne?  Scaroely 
one  of  them  has  as  yet  come  np  hither ;  nor  can  I  mention  any 
thing  that  I  owe  to  a  Greek.  However,  bring  him  in,  that  I 
may  know  the  meaning  of  what  he  saya."  The  porter  intro<- 
daced  Sykeon,  and  aa  he  atood  in  the  midst,  the  inteq^reters 
aalutd  him  who  he  waa,  and  what  he  had  done^  that  he  said  he 
had  been  a  benefactor  to  the  king.  Then  Sykeon  rebted  all 
that  had  passed  respecting  the  cloak,  and  that  he  was  the  per- 
son who  gave  it.  To  this  the  king  answered,  "  I^Iost  generous  of 
men  !  art  thou  then  the  man  who,  when  as  yet  I  had  no  power, 
made  me  a  present,  snuill  as  it  was?  yet  the  obligation  is  the 
same  as  if  I  were  now  to  receive  u  tiling  of  great  ifalue.  In 
return  I  will  <j:ive  tliee  abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  so  that 
thou  shalt  never  repent  having  conferred  a  favour  on  Da- 
riita  eon  of  Uystaspea."  To  t^s  Syloson  replied,  "  O  kinj^ 
give  me  neither  gold  nor  silver ;  hot  recover  and  give  me 
back  my  coimtry,  Samos,  which  now,  since  mv  brother  Foij* 
cmtea  &td  by  the  hands  of  QneCes^  a  slave  of  onra  has  poa- 
acaacid  bimadf  o£  Give  me  this  without  bloodshed  and 
bondage.  14L  When  Darins  heard  diia,  he  sent  an  army 
under  the  eondnct  of  Otanea,  one  of  the  seven,  with  orders 
to  accomplish  whatever  Syloson  shonld  desire.  Whereopon 
Otanes,  going  down  to  the  sea,  embarked  his  army. 

142.  Mjeandrius,  son  of  MsBandrius,  held  the  government 
of  Sanios,  liavin;:  liad  the  administration  intrusted  to  him  by 
Polyrrates  :  though  he  wished  to  prove  hiniseil'  the  most  just 
of  men,  he  was  unable  to  effect  liis  j)urpose.  For  when  the 
death  of  i/oiycratea  was  made  known  to  him,  he  did  as  fol- 
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low8.  First  he  erected  an  altar  to  Japiter  LiberaUMr,  and 
marked  roond  it  the  sacred  endosure,  which  is  mow  in  the 
sabnrbs.  Afterwards,  when  he  had  done  thb,  lie  sommoDed 
an  assembly  of  all  the  cltisen8»  and  spoke  as  follows :  To 
me,  as  70a  know,  the  sceptre  and  all  the  power  of  PolTcrates 
has  been  intrusted,  and  I  am  now  able  to  retain  the  covem* 
ment.  Bat  what  I  condemn  in  another,  I  will  myself,  to  tbe 
utmost  of  my  ability,  abstain  ttom  doing.  For  neither  did 
Folycrates  please  me  in  exercising  despotic  power  over  men 
equal  to  himself,  nor  "would  any  other  who  should  do  the 
like.  Now  Pol}\ rates  has  accomplished  his  fate;  aud  I,  sur- 
rendering the  frovernment  into  your  bands,  proclaim  equality 
to  all.  I  rrMjuir*'.  however,  that  the  foilowinir  remuneration 
should  be  granted  to  lu)  self ;  that  six  talents  should  be  given 
me  out  of  the  treM«un«s  of  Polycrates  ;  and  in  addition,  I 
claim  ibr  myself  and  my  descendants  tor  ever,  the  priesthood 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Liberator ;  to  whom  I  have  erected 
an  altar,  and  under  whose  auspices  I  restore  to  you  your 
liberties.'*  He  then  made  these  demands  of  the  Samians  ; 
but  one  of  them  rising  up  said,  *^  You  forsooth  are  not  worthy 
to  rule  over  us,  being  as  you  are  a  base  and  pestilent  fellow  i 
rather  think  how  you  will  render  an  account  of  the  wealth  that 
you  have  had  the  management  of.**  143.  Thus  apoke  a  man 
of  eminence  among  the  citiz^s,  whose  name  was  Telesar- 
ehus.  But  Mamndnus,  perceiving  that  if  he  should  lay  down 
the  power,  some  other  would  set  himself  up  as  tyrant  in  his 
place,  no  longer  thouji^ht  of  laying  it  down.  To  which  end, 
when  he  had  withdrawn  to  the  citadel,  sending  for  each  one 
severally,  as  if  alwut  to  give  an  account  of  the  treasures,  he 
seized  them  and  put  them  in  chains.  They  then  were  kept 
in  confinement ;  but  after  th\<,  disease  attacked  Ma^Andrius  ; 
iiiul  his  brother,  whose  name  \v;i>  Lycaretus,  supposing  that 
hi'  would  die,  in  order  that  he  might  the  more  easily  possess 
iumself  of  the  government  of  Samos,  put  all  the  prisoners  to 
death  ;  for,  as  it  seems,  they  were  not  willing  to  be  free. 

144.  When  therefore  the  Persians  arrived  at  Samos,  bring* 
ing  SyloBon  with  them,  no  one  raised  a  hand  against  them, 
and  the  partisans  of  Maeandrius,  and  Maaandrius  himself^  said 
diey  were  ready  to  quit  the  island  under  a  treaty ;  and  when 
Otanea  had  assented  to  this»  and  had  ratified  the  agreement* 
the  principal  men  of  the  Peraiansi  having  had  seats  plaoad  for 
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them,  sat  down  opposite  the  citadel.    14o.  The  tyrant  Miean- 
drius  had  a  brother  somewhat  out  of  his  sense?,  whose  name 
was  Cliarilaus ;  he,  tor  some  fault  he  had  committed,  was 
ooofined  in  a  dungeon  ;  and  having  at  that  time  overheard 
wlMm  was  doing,  and  having  peeped  through  his  dungeon, 
wben  he  saw  the  Persians  sitting  qnietlj  down,  he  shouted 
aod  said  that  he  wished  to  speak  with  MsMindrios  ;  but  MsB- 
andrius,  having  heard  this,  commanded  him  to  be  released,  and 
bfonglit  into  his  presence ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  brought 
iihere,  upbraiding  and  reviUng  his  brotheri  he  urged  him  to 
attack  the  Persians,  saying,    Me,  O  vilest  of  men,  who  am 
jour  own  brother,  and  have  done  nothing  worthy  of  bonds, 
ytm  have  bound  and  adjudged  to  a  dungeon  ;  but  when  you 
see  the  Persians  driving  you  out  and  making  you  huuseless, 
you  dare  nut  avenge  yourself,  though  they  are  so  easy  to  be 
subdued.    But  if  you  are  in  dread  of  them,  leud  me  your  aux- 
iliaries, and  I  will  punish  them  for  coming  here,  and  I  am 
ready  also  to  senc!  you  out  of  the  island.    146.  Thus  spoke 
Charilrtu^  ;  and  Ma  andriu^^  a(  C('{)t<'(l  his  otier,  as  1  think,  not 
that  lie  had  reached  such  a  pitch  of  folly  as  to  imagine  that 
his  own  power  could  overcome  that  of  the  king,  but  rather 
not  ij£  envy  to  Syloson,  if  without  a  struggle  he  should 
poasess  himself  of  the  city  uninjured.    Having  therefore 
provoked  the  Persians,  he  wished  to  make  the  Samian 
power  as  weak  as  possible^  and  then  to  give  it  up :  being  well 
aasored  that  the  Persians,  if  they  suffmd  any  ill-treatment, 
would  be  exasperated  against  the  Samians ;  and  knowing  also 
that  he  had  for  himself  a  safe  retreat  from  the  island,  when- 
ever lie  chose,  for  he  had  had  a  secret  passage  dug  leading 
from  the  citadel  to  the  sea.    Accordingly  Mseandrius  himself 
sailed  away  from  Samos  ;  but  Charilaus,  having  armed  all  the 
auxiliaries,  and  havinj;  thrown  open  the  gates,  sallied  out 
upon  the  Persians,  who  did  not  expect  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
but  thou*rht  every  thing  had  hvrn  a<rreed  iij^on  ;  and  the  aux- 
iliaries, tidling  on,  slew  those  of  the  Per-iuns  who  were  seated 
in  chairs,^  and  who  were  the  principal  men  among  them.  But 
the  rest  of  the  Persian  army  came  to  their  assistance,  and  the 
auxiliaries^  being  hard  pressed,  were  shut  up  again  within  the 

*  Ai^poi^ptvfiipovt  Baehr  thinks  refers  to  those  Penians  who  werebe- 
fan  dcscnbed  as  seated  opposite  the  dtadel ;  Goray,  quoted  by  Iisrcher 
and  cllMf%  thinks  it  mesas   thoie  who  wsce  csxried  on  litteis.'* 
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citadel.    147.  But  Otanes  the  general,  when  he  saw  that  the 
Persians  had  sufiered  great  loss,  purposely**  neprlectefl  to  oHey 
the  orders  which  Darius  had  given  him  at  his  departure,  thftt 
he  should  neither  kill  nor  take  prisoner  any  of  the  SamuuMV 
but  deliver  the  island  to  Sjloaon  without  damage;  on  the 
cmtnxjf  he  commanded  his  army  to  put  to  death  everj  one 
thej  met  with,  both  man  and  child  iJike.    Whereupon,  ona 
part  of  the  armj  bedeged  the  citadel,  and  the  rest  killed  every 
one  that  came  in  their  way,  all  they  met^  as  well  witiun  tlie 
temples  as  withoat*   148.  MnandrinSi  having  escaped  from 
Samos,  sailed  to  Lacedflsmon  ;  and  having  arrived  there,  md 
carried  with  him  all  the  treasures  that  he  had  when  he  set  out, 
he  did  as  follows.  When  he  hud  set  out  his  silver  and  golden 
cups,  his  servants  began  to  clean  them  ;  and  he,  at  the  ^auie 
time,  holding  a  conversation  with  Cleomenes,  son  uf  Anaxan- 
drides,  then  king  of  Sparta,  led  him  on  to  his  house.  When 
the  kinp:  saw  the  cups,  he  was  struck  with  wonder  and  aston- 
ishment ;  upon  which  Mseandrius  bade  him  take  away  what- 
ever he  pleased,  and  when  Masandrius  had  repeated  this  offer 
two  or  three  times,  Cleomenes  showed  himself  a  mmi  of  tho 
highest  integrity,  who  refhsed  to  accept  what  was  offered ;  and 
b^g  informed  ihst  by  giving  to  other  dtisens  he  would  gain 
theur  support,  he  went  to  the  Ephori,  and  said  that  it  would 
be  better  for  Sparta  that  this  Samian  stranger  should  quittbe 
Peloponnesus,  lest  he  should  persuade  him  or  sbme  other  of 
the  Spartans  to  become  base.     But  they,  having  assented, 
banished  Mieandrius  by  public  proclamation,    149.  The  Per- 
sians, having  drawn  Samoy  as  with  a  net,*  delivered  it  to  Sy- 
loson,  utterly  destitute  of  inliabitants.    Afterwards,  however, 
Otanes,  the  general,  repeopled  it,  in  consequence  of  ji  vision  in 
a  dream,  and  a  distemper  which  seized  lum  in  hid  private 
parts. 

150.  Whilst  the  naval  armament  was  on  its  way  to  Samos^ 
the  Babylonians  revolted,  having  very  well  prepared  them* 
selves.  For  while  the  magus  reigned,  and  the  sev^  roae 
up  against  him,  during  all  that  time^  and  in  the  confusion, 
th^  had  made  preparations  for  a  siege,  and  somehow  in  doing 
this  had  escaped  observation.   But  when  they  openly  revolt 

s  fitjunftifitiH}^  iirf\dvOiii'(.T(\  ]'[[cYn\\\'  "    mcmboring  he  lorgoU**  Jttilai 
TOW  iiri<xTdfitiMt9  TO  ouvofia  ititiiv  iyriXnOofxai^  B.  IV.  chap.  43. 

*  For  a  descripUuu  ui  diis  mode  of  taking  an  ii»laad,  see  B.  VI.  c^utp.31. 
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edtbej  did  as  follows :  having  6i:cepted  their  mothersi  each 
nuHi  selected  one  woman  besides,  whomever  he  choscy  from 
his  own  fiuniljr,  bat  all  the  rest  thej  assembled  together  and 
atHDgled :  the  one  woman  each  man  selected  to  cook  his  food. 
Ihey  strangled  theni,  that  they  might  not  consume  their  pro- 
vigions.  151.  Darius,  being  informed  of  this,  and  having  col- 
lected all  his  forces,  marched  asrainst  them ;  and  having  ad- 
vanced to  Babylon,  he  besieged  them,  who  were  not  at  all 
solicitous  al)out  the  event,  for  the  Babvlonians,  moiintin'z  on 
the  ramparts  of  the  wall,  danced,  and  derided  Darius  and  his 
army,  and  one  of  them  spoke  as  follows  :  "  Why  sit  ye  there, 
0  Persians?  will  ye  not  be  off?  for  ye  will  then  take  us 
when  moles  bring  forth  young.*'  One  of  the  Babylonians  said 
this,  who  never  expected  that  a  mole  would  breed.  162.  When 
a  year  and  seven  months  had  now  passed,  Darios  was  vexed, 
and  all  his  armj,  that  they  were  not  able  to  take  the  Babyloni- 
ans; thoQgh  Darius  bad  recoarse  to  every  kmd  of  stratagem 
and  artifice  against  them*  Bat  even  so  he  conid  not  take 
them;  and  having  tried  other  strata cms,  he  made  trial  of 
that  also  by  which  Cyrus  had  taken  them.  However,  the 
Babylonians  kept  strict  guard,  and  he  not  able  to  sur- 
prise them. 

153.  Thereu|)on,  in  the  twentieth  month,  to  Zopyms,  son 
of  that  Megabyzus,  who  was  one  ot  the  seven  who  dethroned 
the  magus, — to  this  Zopyrus,  son  of  Megabyzus,  the  following 
prodigy  happened  ;  one  of  his  sumpter-mules  brought  forth 
young :  but  when  the  news  was  told  him,  Zopyrus  himself,  not 
believing  it^  went  to  see  the  foal,  and  having  strictly  charged  his 
servants  not  to  tell  any  one  what  had  happened,  he  considered 
on  it :  and  in  consequence  of  the  words  of  the  Babylonian, 
vrim  at  the  beginning  said,  When  even  mules  bring  forth 
yoon^  then  would  the  ci^  be  taken,"— in  consequence  of 
this  omen,  he  thought  that  Babylon  could  now  be  taken  ;  for 
that  the  man  had  spoken  under  divine  influence,  and  tliat  his 
own  mule  had  brought  forth  young.  154.  When  he  thought 
that  it  was  fated  for  Babylon  to  be  now  taken,  he  went  to 
Darius,  and  asked  him  whether  he  deemed  the  taking  of 
Babylon  as  of  very  Lrrrat  impni  tance  ;  and  having  learnt  tlmt 
he  valued  it  at  a  higii  ])riee,  he  next  considered  how  he  might 
be  the  person  to  tnke  it,  and  the  work  might  be  his  own ;  for 
among  the  Persians  great  achievements  are  honoured  in  the 
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liijzhest  degree.    Now,  he  coDcluded  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  reduce  it  in  any  other  way,  than  if  he  should  mutilate 
himaelfy  and  desert  to  the  enemy.    Thereupon,  conaidi^ring 
that  as  a  light  matter,  he  inflicted  on  faimaelf  an  immediable 
mutilation,  for  having  cut  off  liia  nose  and  ears,  and  baWsg 
cut  his  hair  in  a  disgraceful  manner,  and  having  aooorged 
himself  he  presented  himself  before  Darins.    165«  Darius 
was  very  much  grieved  when  he  beheld  a  man  of  high  rank  ao 
mutilated,  and  having  started  from  his  throne,  he  shoated 
aloud  and  asked  who  had  mutilated  him,  and  for  what  cause. 
He  answered,  "  O  kin*^,  there  is  no  man  except  yourself  who 
could  liave  power  to  treat  me  thus;  no  stranger  has  done  this, 
O  kinpr,  but  I  have  done  it  to  myself,  deeming  it  a  great  in- 
dignity that  the  Assyrians  should  dci  ide  the  Persians."  He 
replie<l,  "Mo^t  wretched  of  men,  you  have  given  the  fairest 
name  to  the  t'oulest  de^Ml,  in  savin":  that  you  have  injurL-d 
yourself  thus  incurably  on  account  of  those  who  are  besieged. 
How,  foolish  man,  because  you  are  mutilated,  will  the  enemy 
sooner  submit?    Have  you  lost  your  senses,  that  you  have 
thus  ruined  yourself?'*   He  said  in  answer,  '*If  I  had  com- 
municated to  you  what  I  was  about  to  do,  you  would  not  have 
permitted  me,  but  now,  having  deliberated  with  myself  I  have 
done  it ;  now,  therefore,  if  you  are  not  wanting  to  your  own 
interests,  we  shall  take  Babylon.   For  I,  as  I  am,  will  desert 
to  the  city,  and  will  tell  them  that  I  have  been  thus  treated  by 
you ;  and  I  think  that  when  I  have  persuaded  them  that  bwoi 
is  the  case,  I  shall  obtain  the  command  of  their  army.  Do 
you  then,  on  the  tenth  day  after  I  shall  have  entered  the  city, 
of  that  }):irt  oi"  yuur  army  whose  loss  you  would  least  regret, 
station  a  thousand  men  over  against  the  gates  culled  alter 
Semiramis ;  again  alter  that,  on  the  seventh  day  after  the 
tenth,  station  two  thousand  more  against  the  ^rate  called  from 
Nineveh;  and  from  the  scventli  day  let  an  interval  of  twenty 
days  elapse,  and  tlien  place  four  thousand  more  against  the 
gate  called  from  the  Chaldieans  ;  but  let  neither  the  first  nor 
these  carry  any  defensive  arms  except  swords,  but  let  them 
have  those.    After  the  twentieth  day,  straightway  command 
the  rest  of  the  army  to  invest  the  waU  on  all  sides,  but  station 
the  Persians  for  me  at  those  called  the  Belidian  and  Cissian 
gates  i  for  as  I  think,  when  I  have  performed  great  ezptoiti^ 
tiie  Babybniana  will  intrust  everj  thing  to  me^  and,  mm- 
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over,  the  keys  of  the  gateSi  and  then  it  will  be  mine  and  the 

Persians*  care  to  do  what  lemaios  to  be  done. 

156.  Having  given  these  injttnctioo8»  he  went  to  the  gatea^  ' 
tarning  round  aa  if  he  were  tmIIj  a  deserter.  Bat  those  who 
wete  stationed  in  that  qoarlery  seeing  him  from  the  turrets,  ran 
down,  and  haTing  opened  one  door  of  the  gate  a  little,  asked  him 
who  he  was,  and  for  what  purpose  he  came.  He  told  them  that 
he  was  Zopyros,  and  had  deserted  to  them :  the  door-keepei*s 
therefore,  when  they  heard  this,  conducted  him  to  the  assem- 
bly of  the  l)al)\  Iniiians,  and  standing  before  them  he  deplored 
hi-  (Njiiditiuii,  saying  that  he  had  suffered  iiom  Daiius  the  in- 
juries he  had  inflicted  on  hiiiiseii',  and  that  lie  was  so  treated 
because  he  liad  advised  to  rni>e  the  siege,  since  there  appeared 
no  means  of  taking  the  city.  "Now,  therefore,"  he  said, 
I  come  to  you,  O  BabylonianSt  the  greatest  blessing ;  and  to 
I^anus,  his  army,  and  the  Peraiansy  £e  greatest  mischief ;  for 
he  shall  not  escape  with  impunity,  having  thus  mutilated  me ; 
•nd  I  am  acquainted  with  all  his  designs."  *  157.  Thus  he 
apoke:  but  the  Babylonians,  seeing  a  man  of  distinction 
among  the  Persians  deprived  of  his  ears  and  nose»  and  coTered 
with  stripes  and  blood,  thoroughly  believing  that  he  spoke  the 
troth,  and  that  he  had  come  as  an  ally  to  them,  were  ready  to 
intrust  him  with  whatever  he  should  ask :  and  he  asked  the 
command  of  the  forces,  lint  he,  having  obtained  this  iioin  them, 
acted  as  he  liad  preconcerted  with  Darius ;  for  on  the  tenth  dnv, 
leading  out  the  army  oi  tho  Babylonians,  and  having  surronmi- 
ed  the  thoiHand,  whom  lie  liad  instructed  Darius  to  station  tliere 
first,  he  cut  tiiem  ail  in  pieces.  The  Babylonians  therefore 
perceiving  that  he  performed  deeds  suitable  to  his  promises, 
were  exceedingly  rejoiced,  and  were  ready  to  obey  him  in 
every  thing.  He,  therefore^  having  suffered  the  appointed 
number  of  days  to  elapse,  and  again  having  selected  a  body  of 
Babylonians,  led  them  out  and  slanghtered  the  two  thousand 
of  Iwius's  soldiers.  But  the  Babylonians  witnessing  this  action 
also,  all  had  the  praises  of  Zopyrus  oa  their  tongues.  Then 
he  again,  having  mftmd  the  appointed  number  of  days  to 
elapse,  led  out  his  troops  according  to  the  settled  plan,  and 
havini:  surrounded  the  four  thousand,  he  cut  them  in  pieces. 
And  when  he  had  accomplished  this,  Zopyrus  was  every  thing 
to  the  Babylonians,  and  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief, 
and  guardian  of  the  walls.   158.  But  when  Darius,  according 
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to  agreement,  invested  the  wall  all  round,  then  Zopjrus  dis- 
coTcred  his  whole  treachery ;  iat  the  Babjlonuusy  mountiii^ 
on  the  wall,  repelled  the  wanj  of  Darius  that  w«8  attacking 
them ;  bat  Zopyrus,  having  opened  the  Cissian  and  BeUdim 
gateSi  led  tbe  PersienB  witUn  the  wall.  Those  of  the  Bahj--^ 
lonlans  who  etw  whit  wts  done,  fled  into  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Belos;  and  thoee  who  did  not  eee  it»  remained  eaeh  at  their 
po8t»  until  thegr  also  diaeovered  that  they  had  been  betrayed* 

lS9n  Thus  Babylon  was  taken  a  second  ttme.  But  wiraa 
Darius  had  made  himself  master  of  the  Babylonians,  first  of  all, 
he  demolished  the  walls  and  bore  away  all  the  gates,  for  when 
Cyrus  had  taken  Babylou  beiurc,  he  did  nejther  of  theoe 
tilings  ;  and  secondly,  Darius  impaled  about  three  thousand 
of  the  principal  citizens,  and  allowed  the  rest  of  the  Baby- 
lonians to  inhabit  the  city.  And  that  the  Babylonians  might 
have  wives,  in  order  that  offspring  might  rrrow  u[)  from  them, 
Darius  made  the  following  provision  ;  for  the  Babylonians  had 
strangled  their  wives,  as  already  has  been  mentioned,  to  pre- 
vent the  consumptioii  of  their  pcovisioos ;  and  to  that  eod 
lie  eqjobed  the  neighbooriiig  provinees  to  send  women  to 
Babylon,  taxing  each  at  a  certain  nmnber,  so  that  a  total  of  fif^ 
thousand  women  came  together ;  and  from  these  the  Baby* 
kmians  of  oar  time  are  deeoended.  160.  No  Persian^  in  the 
opinion  of  DarinSy  eicher  of  those  who  came  after,  or  lived 
before^  snrpasaed  Zopyms  in  great  achievements,  Cjros  oq^ 
excepted ;  for  with  bun  no  Persian  ever  ventnred  to  compare 
himself.  It  is  also  reported  that  Darina  freqnentlj  expr^sed 
this  opinion,  that  he  would  rather  Zopyrus  had  not  suffered 
ignominious  treatment,  than  acquire  twenty  Babyluns  in  ad- 
dition to  that  he  had.  And  he  honoured  him  exceedingly  ; 
for  he  every  year  presented  him  with  those  gifts  whicii  are 
most  prized  by  t!ic  Persians,  and  he  assigned  him  Babylon  to 
hold  free  from  taxes  during  his  life,  and  gave  him  many  other 
tilings  in  addition.  From  this  Zopyrus  sprung  Merrazybus, 
who  commanded  the  army  in  Egypt  against  the  Athenians  and 
their  allies ;  and  from  this  Megabyzus  sprung  Zopynu^  who 
deserted  to  the  Athenians  firom  the  Peraiatts. 
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After  the  capture  of  BabyioOy  Daiina's  expedition  i^gaiost 
the  Scjthians  toolf,  place ;  for  as  Asia  was  flourishiDg  in  meo, 
aod  Itfge  revenueB  eame  in,  Darius  was  desirous  of  re- 
▼ei^iig  himself  upon  the  Scjthiaiu^  because  they  formerij, 
iMnring  invaded  the  Median  tenitnry,  and  defeated  in  battle 
those  that  opposed  them,  were  the  fint  beginnos  of  Tiolence. 
For  the  Sq^thians,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,^  rakd  over 
Upper  Asia  for  elght-and-twentj  jears.   For  while  in  par- 
suit  of  the  Cimmerians,  they  entered  Asia,  and  overthrew  the 
empire  of  the  Medes  ;  for  these  last,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Scythiaiia,  ruled  over  Asia.    Those  Scythians,  however,  after 
they  had  been  aljroad  <iight-and-twenty  years,  and  returned  to 
their  owu  country,  alter  such  an  interval,  a  task  no  less  than  the 
invasion  of  ^tedia  awaited  :  for  tlu  y  tourul  jui  army  of  no  in- 
considerable loree  ready  to  oppose  tht  in  ;  for  the  wives  ot  tiie 
Scythians,  seeing  their  husbands  were  a  long  time  absent,  had 
sought  the  company  of  their  slaves.    2.  The  Scythians  de- 
prive all  their  slaves  of  sight  for  the  sake  of  tiie  milk  which 
they  drink,  doing  as  follows :  when  they  have  taken  bone 
tut«s  very  Hke  flutes,  they  throat  them  into  the  genital  parts 
of  the  mares^  md  bbw  with  their  months ;  while  some  blow, 
others  milk.   They  say  they  do  this  for  the  following  reason : 
becanse  the  veins  of  the  mare,  bdng  inflated,  become  filled, 
and  the  odder  is  depresBed.    When  they  have  finished  miUt* 
ing,  they  poor  it  into  hollow  wooden  vessels,  and  having 
placed  the  blind  men  round  about  the  vessels,  they  agitate  the 
milk :  and  having  skimmed  oflf  that  which  swims  ou  the  sur- 
face, they  consider  it  the  most  vaiuuble,  but  that  which  sub- 

*  Sec  Book  I.  ck.  103. 105. 
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sides  is  of  less  value  than  the  other.  On  this  account  the 
Scythians  put  out  the  eyes  of  every  pii.suncr  they  takt  ;  for 
they  are  not  agriculturists,  but  feeders  of  cattle.  3.  Froiii 
tliese  slaves  then  and  the  women  a  race  of  vi>iitlis  liad  grown 
up,  who,  when  they  kiu'w  tlieir  own  cxti  a  lion,  opposed  those 
who  were  returnniLr  trom  Media.  And  iir.>t  thev  cut  oflf  the 
country  by  diggin;^  a  wide  ditch,  stretching  from  Mount  Tau- 
rus to  the  lake  Maeotis^  which  is  of  great  extent,  and  after- 
wards encamping  opposite,  thej  came  to  an  engagement  with 
the  Scythians,  who  were  endeavouring  to  enter.  When 
several  battles  had  been  fought,  and  the  Scythians  were  unable 
to  obtain  any  advantage,  one  of  tbem  said,  Men  of  Scjtfaia» 
what  are  we  doing  ?  by  fighting  with  our  slaves,  both  we  our- 
selves by  bdng  slain  become  fewer  in  number,  and  by  killing 
them  we  shall  hereafter  have  fewer  to  rule  over.  Now  there- 
fore it  seems  to  me,  that  we  should  hiv  aside  our  spears  and 
bows,  and  that  every  one,  takinsr  a  horsewhip,  ^houlll  go  di- 
rectly to  them  ;  for  so  long  as  Uiey  saw  us  with  arm?,  they 
considered  tlieiuselves  equal  to  us,  and  born  of  equal  birth; 
but  when  they  shall  see  ns  with  our  whips  instead  of  arms, 
they  will  soon  learn  that  they  are  our  slaves,  and  being  con- 
scious of  that,  will  no  longer  resist."  4.  The  Scythians,  hav- 
ing heard  this,  adopted  the  advice ;  and  the  slaves,  struck 
with  astonishment  at  what  was  done,  forgot  to  fight,  and  fled. 
Thus  the  Scythians  both  ruled  over  Asia,  and  being  after> 
wards  expelled  by  the  Medes,  returned  in  this  manner  to  their 
own  country :  and  for  the  above-mentioned  reasons^  Darius, 
desiring  to  take  revenge,  assembled  an  army  to  invade  them. 

6.  As  the  Sc3rthians  say,  theirs  is  the  most  recent  of  all 
nations  ;  and  it  arose  in  the  following  manner.  The  first  man 
that  appeared  in  this  country,  which  was  a  wilderness,  was 
named  Targitaus  :  they  say  that  the  parents  of  this  Targitaus, 
in  my  opinion  relating  what  is  incredible, — they  ^ay,  how^ever, 
that  they  were  Jupiter  and  n  dniiL^liii  r  of  the  river  Borys- 
thenes ;  that  such  was  the  origin  ot  Targitaus :  and  that  he 
had  three  sons,  who  went  by  the  names  of  Lipoxais,  Apoxais, 
and  the  youngest,  Colaxais  ;  that  during  their  reign  a  plough, 
a  yoke,  an  axe,  and  a  bowl  of  golden  workmanships  dropping 
down  from  heaven,  fell  on  the  Scythian  territory;  that  the 
eldest,  seeing  them  first,  approached,  intending  to  take  them 
ups  but  as  he  came  near,  the  gold  began  to  bum  $  when  ha 
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had  retired  the  second  went  np,  and  it  did  the  same  again ; 
accordingly  the  burning  gold  repulsed  these  ;  but  when  the 
youngest  went  up  the  third,  it  became  extinguished,  and  he 
carried  the  things  li<      with  him  ;  and  tliat  the  elder  brothers 
in  consequence  of  tiii:?  giving  way,  surrendered  the  whole  au- 
thority to  the  youngest.    6.  From  Lipoxais,  theif  say,  are 
descended  those  Scythians  who  are  called  Anelmtie  ;  irom  the 
second,  Apoxais,  those  who  are  called  Catiaii  and  Traspies ; 
and  from  the  youngest  of  theiUi  the  royal  race,  who  are  billed 
ParaiatflB.    But  all  have  the  name  of  Scoloti,  from  the  sar- 
nnmt^  of  their  king;  bat  the  Gredana  call  them  Scythians. 
7.  The  Scythians  say  that  snch  was  their  origin;  and  they 
redbon  the  whole  number  of  years  from  their  first  beginning, 
from  King  Targitaus  to  the  time  that  Darios  crossed  oyer 
against  tbem,  to  be  not  more  than  a  thousand  years,  but  just 
that  number.    This  sacred  gold  the  kings  watch  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  annually  approach  it  with  magnificent 
sacrifices  to  render  it  propitious.    If  he  who  has  the  sacred 
gold  happens  to  tall  asleep  in  the  open  air  on  the  festival,  the 
Scythiaus  say  he  cuimut  survive  the  year,  and  on  this  account 
they  give  him  as  much  land  as  he  can  ride  round  on  liorse- 
back  in  one  day.    The  country  being  very  extensive,  Colnxais 
established  three  of  tlie  kingdoms  for  his  sons,  and  made  that 
one  the  largest  in  which  the  gohl  is  kept.    The  parts  beyond 
the  north  of  the  inhabited  districts  the  Scythians  say  can 
neither  be  seen  nor  passed  through,  by  reason  of  the  feathers^ 
shed  there ;  tor  that  the  earth  and  air  are  full  of  feathers^  and 
that  it  is  these  which  intercept  the  view« 

8.  Such  is  the  account  the  Scythians  give  of  themselves, 
and  of  the  country  above  them :  but  the  Greeks  who  inhabit 
Fontus  give  the  following  account :  they  say^  that  Hercules, 
ss  he  was  driving  away  Uie  herds  of  Geryon,  arrived  in  this 
country,  that  was  then  a  desert,  and  which  the  Scythians  now 
inhabit :  that  Geryon,  fixing  his  abode  outside  the  Pontus,  in- 
habited the  island  which  the  Greeks  call  Krythia,  situate  near 
Gades,  beyond  the  cuiuiinis  oi"  Hercules  in  the  ocean.  The 
ocean,  they  say,  beginning  from  the  sun-rise,  flows  round  the 
whole  earth,  i)iit  they  do  nut  prove  it  in  fact ;  that  Hercules 
thence  came  to  the  country  now  called  Scythia,  and  as  a  storm 
and  froat  overtook  him,  he  drew  his  lion's  skin  over  him|  and 

^  See  disp,  31* 
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went  to  sleep  ;  and  in  the  mean  while  his  mares,  which  were 
feeding  apart  from  his  cliariot,  vanished  by  some  divine  chance. 
9.  They  add^  that  when  Hercules  awoke,  he  sought  for  them  ; 
and  that  having  gone  over  the  whole  country,  he  at  length  came 
to  the  land  called  Hjloea  ;  there  he  found  a  monster,  having  two 
natures,  half  virgin,  half  viper,  of  which  tlie  upper  parts  from 
the  buttocks  resembled  a  woman,  and  tlie  lower  parts  a  serpent  : 
when  he  saw  he  was  astonished,  but  asked  her  if  she  had  anjr 
where  seea  his  strayed  mares.    She  said  that  she  herself  had 
them,  and  would  not  restore  them  to  him  before  she  had  lain  witli 
him :  Hercules  accordingly  lay  with  her  oa  these  terms*  She 
however  dekyed  giving  baick  the  mares,  out  of  a  desire  to  enjoy 
the  company  of  Hercnles  as  long  as  she  coold ;  he  however 
was  desirous  of  recovering  them  and  departing;  at  last  as  she 
restored  the  mares^  she  said,    These  mares  thai  sinyed 
hither  I  preserved  for  you,  and  you  have  paid  me  salvage^  fiir 
I  have  three  sons  by  you  ;  tell  me,  therefore,  what  most  I  do 
with  them  when  they  are  grown  up  ;  whether  shall  I  establish 
them  here,  for  I  possess  the  rule  over  this  country,  or  shall  I 
send  them  to  you  ?"  She  asked  this  question,  but  he  replied, 
they  say,  "When  you  see  the  children  arrived  at  the  age  of 
men,  you  cannot  err  if  you  do  this  :  whichever  of  them  you 
see  able  thus  to  bend  tins  bow,  and  thus  girding  himself  with 
this  girdle,  make  him  an  inhabitant  of  this  country  ;  and 
whichever  fails  in  these  tasks  which  I  eojoin^  send  out  of  the 
country.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  please  yourself  and  perform 
my  injunctions.  10.  Then  having  drawn  out  one  of  his  bows, 
for  Hercules  carried  two  at  that  time»  and  having  shown  her 
the  belt,  he  gave  her  both  the  bow  and  the  belti  which  had  a 
golden  cup  at  the  extremity  of  the  clasps  and  having  given 
them,  he  departed.  But  she^  when  the  sons  who  were  hStn  to 
her  attained  to  the  age  of  men,  in  the  first  place  gave  them 
names  ;  to  the  first,  Agathyrsis,  to  the  second,  Odonus,  and 
to  the  youngest,  Scythes  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  remembering 
the  orders,  she  did  what  had  been  enjoined  ;  and  two  of  her 
sous,  A<ratbyrsis  and  Gelonus,  being  unable  to  come  up  to  the 
pro[K>sed  ta^k,  left  the  country,  being  expelled  by  their  mother  ; 
but  the  yonngest  of  them.  Scythes,  having  accomplisheil  it, 
remained  tliere.    From  tliis  Scythe.«,  son  of  Hercules,  are  de- 
scended those  who  have  been  successively  kings  oi'  the  Scy- 
thians ;  and  from  the  cup,  the  Scythians  even  to  this  day  wear 
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cups  from  their  belts.  This  thing  onlj  the  mother  did  for 
Scjthes.  Sach  is  the  aeoount  given  hj  the  Greeks  who  in- 
hibit Pontns. 

11.  There  is  another  account,  to  the  following  effee^  to 
which  I  mjself  rather  incUneb  /I  it  somi^  that  the  S^rtbianiUK 
mades  who  dwelt  in  Asia,  being  harassed  in  war  by  die  Massa- 
getsD^  crossed  the  liyer  Araxes,  and  entered  the  Cimmerian  terri* 
tory :  for  the  country  which  the  Scythians  nowinhabttt  is  said 
to  have  formerly  belonged  to  the  Cimmerians.  The  Cim- 
merians, vv  heu  the  Sc}  tljians  invaded  them,  deliberated,  see- 
ing ft  large  army  was  coming  against  them  ;  however,  their 
npif.iions  were  divided,  -w  hich  both  vehemently  upheld,  tliouirh 
that  of  the  kings  was  the  bei*t  :  for  the  opinion  of  tlie  people 
was,  that  it  was  neeessary  to  retire,  and  that  tiiere  was  no 
need^  to  hazard  a  battle  a^^ainst  superior  numbers  :  but  the 
opinion  of  the  kings  was,  that  they  should  fight  to  the  last  for 
their  country  against  the  invaders.  When»  therefore,  neither 
the  people  woold  submit  to  the  kings^  nor  the  kings  to  the 
people ;  and  one  party  resolved  to  depart  without  fighting, 
and  abandon  the  country  to  the  inyaden,  whilst  the  kings  de- 
termined to  die  and  be  buried  in  their  own  country,  and  not 
with  the  people,  consideiing  what  great  advantages  they 
had  enjoyed,  and  how  many  misfortunes  would  probably  befiid 
them  if  they  fled  from  their  country:  when  they  had  come 
to  this  resolution,  having  divided,  and  being  ef[ual  in  num- 
bers, they  fought  with  one  another  ;  and  the  one  party,  the 
rcef/al  racCy  having  all  perished,  the  people  of  the  Cimmerians 
buried  them  near  the  river  Tyras  ;  and  their  sepulchre  is  still 
to  he  seen.  After  they  had  buried  them,  they  then  abandoned  the 
country  ;  and  the  bcythians  cominf;:^  np,  took  possession  of  the 
deserted  country.  12,  And  there  are  now  in  Scythia  Cim- 
merian fortifications  and  Cimmerian  Portlmiia  ^  ;  there  is  also 
a  district  named  Cimmeria,  and  a  bosphorus  called  Cimmeri- 
an.  The  Cimmerians  evidently  appear  to  have  fled  from  the 
Scythians  into  Asia,  and  settled  in  the  peninsula  in  which  the 
Grecian  city  Sinope  now  stands:  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
ScyUiians,  pursuing  them,  and  entering  the  Median  territory, 
missed  tfieir  way  ;  for  the  Cimmerians  fled  constantly  by  the 
sea-coast ;  whereas  the  Scythians  pursued,  keeping  Caucasus 
uu  the  right,  until  they  entered  the  Median  territory,  towards 

'  See  Caiy'n  Lexicuu,  t.  A*f  iv,  num,  3.      *  Passages  or  ferries. 
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the  midland  This  last  aoooont  is  given  in  common  both  by 
Greeks  and  Barbarians. 

13.  But  Aristeasysonof  CaystrobiuSyanativeofProoonnQsiiBi 

says  in  his  epic  verses,  that,  inspired  by  Apollo,  he  came  to  the 

Issedones  ;  that  beyond  the  Issedones  dwell  the  Arimaspians,  a 
people  that  have  only  une  eye  ;  and  beyond  them  the  gold-guani- 
ing  griffins  ;  and  beyond  these  the  Hyperboreans,  who  reac  h  to 
the  sea ;  that  all  these,  except  the  Hyperboreans,  beginning 
from  the  Arimaspians,  continually  encroached  upon  their  neigh- 
bours ;  tliat  the  Issedones  were  expelled  from  their  country  by 
the  Arimaspians,  the  Scythians  by  the  Issedones,  and  that  the 
Cimmerians,  who  inhabited  on  the  soath  sea,  behig  pressed  bj 
the  Scythians,  abandoned  their  oonntrj.  Thns  he  does  not 
agree  with  the  Scythians  respecting  this  ooontiy.  14.  Of 
what  country  Aristeas^  who  made  these  yene&,  was^  has 
already  been  mentioned,  and  I  shall  now  relate  the  aoooont  I 
heard  of  him  in  Proconnesns  and  C^ens.  They  say  that 
Aristeas,  who  was  inferior  to  none  <n  the  ciUsens  by  birth, 
entering  into  a  fuller's  shop  in  Proc^nnesus,  died  suddenly ; 
and  that  tlic  fuller,  having  closed  his  workshop,  went  to  ac- 
quaint the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  When  the  report  had 
spread  through  the  city,  that  Aristeas  was  deiid,  a  certain 
Cyzicenian,  arriving  from  Artace,  fell  into  a  dispute  with 
those  wlio  made  the  report,  aflBrming  that  he  had  met  and 
conversed  with  him  on  his  way  to  Cyzicus ;  and  he  vehemently 
disputed  the  truth  of  the  report,  but  the  relations  of  the  de» 
ceased  went  to  the  foiler's  shop,  taking  with  them  what  was 
necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  body  away,  bat 
when  the  house  was  opened,  Aristeas  was  not  to  be  seen 
either  dead  or  alive.  Hkey  say,  that  afkerwards^  in  the 
seventh  year  he  appeared  in  Prooonnesus,  composed  those 
verses»  which  by  the  Greeks  are  now  called  Arimaspian,  and 
having  composed  them,  disappeared  a  second  time.  Such  is 
the  story  current  in  these  cities.  15.  But  these  things  I 
know  liuppened  to  the  Metapontines  in  Italy,  three  hundred 
and  forty  years  after  the  second  disappearance  of  Aristeas,  jis 
I  discovered  by  computation  in  Proconnesns  and  Metapoutium. 
T!h'  Meta[>ontines  say,  that  Aristeas  himself,  having  appeared 
in  their  country,  exhorted  tliem  to  erect  an  altar  to  Apollo, 
and  to  place  near  it  a  statue  bearing  the  name  of  Aristeas  the 
Proconnesian ;  ibr  he  said,  that  Apollo  had  visited  their  conn- 
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try  only  of  all  the  Italians,  and  tliat  he  himself,  who  wns  now 
Aristeas,  accompanied  him ;  and  that  when  he  accompanipd 
Ihe  god,  he  was  a  crow ;  and  after  saying  thisy  he  vanished; 
wad  the  Meti4poDtuieB  say  they  sent  to  Delphi  to  inquire  of 
the  god  what  the  apparitieii  of  the  man  meant ;  but  the 
Pjfthim  bade  them  obey  the  apperitioii»  and  it'  they  obeyed,  it 
wnM  oottdnee  to  their  benefit :  they  accordingly,  having  xe- 
eemd  tfab  easivery  fulfilled  the  iigunotiims.  And  bow  a 
Mine  bearing  the  name  of  Arialeas  is  placed  near  the  image 
eC  Jipoyo^  wad  anNiod  it  laurels  are  phmted :  the  image  is 
pboed  in  the  pnhlic  sqtiare.  Thus  mndi  eoneeming  AriMas» 
Id.  No  one  knows  with  eertaanly^  what  is  beyond  the  coan^ 
try,  about  which  this  account  proceeds  to  spe^  ;  for  I  have 
not  been  able  to  hear  of  any  one  who  says  he  has  seen  them 
with  his  own  eyes ;  nor  even  did  Aristeas,  of  whom  1  have 
just  now  made  mention,  say  in  his  poems,  that  he  went  farther 
than  the  L^sedones,  but  of  the  parts  h(  yond  he  spoke  by  hear- 
say, stating  that  the  Issedones  gave  him  his  information. 
But  a?  far  as  we  have  l>een  ahie  to  arrive  at  the  truth  with 
aceuraoy  from  liearsay,  the  whole  shall  be  rehiteth  17.  From 
the  port  of  the  Borysthenitne,  for  this  is  the  most  central  part 
of  the  aea-coa^^t  of  all  Scythia»  the  first  people  are  the  CaUi« 
pid;e^  being  Greek-Soythians ;  beyond  these  is  another  nation, 
ealled  Alaaonsa.  These  and  the  Callipida,  in  oth^  respects, 
follow  the  usages  of  the  Scythians,  but  they  both  sow  and 
feed  on  whei^  oniona,  garlic,  lentils,  and  millet ;  bat  b^ond 
the  AlaaoncB,  dwell  hosbandmen,  who  do  not  sow  wheat  for 
Ibod,  but  for  sale.  Beyonid  these  the  Netiri*  dwell;  and  to 
the  north  of  the  Neon  the  ooontry  is  utterly  nninhabited,  as 
far  as  I  know.  These  nations  are  by  die  side  of  the  river 
Hjpanis,  to  the  west  of  the  Borysthenes.  18.  But  if  one 
crosses  the  Borysthenes,  the  first  country  from  the  sea,  id 
Hyhtii  j  un*l  from  this  higher  up  live  »Scythian  afrricullurists, 
wiiere  the  Greeks  settled  on  the  river  Hypanis,  called  Borys- 
thenitai,  hut  they  call  themselves  ( )ll)iopolit:e.  These  Scythian 
husbandmen  then  occupy  the  country  eastward,  for  three 
days'  journey,  extending  to  the  river  whose  name  is  Panti- 
capes ;  and  northward  a  passage  of  eleven  days  up  the 
Borysthenes.  Beyond  this  region  the  country  is  desert  ibr  a 
great  distance ;  and  beyond  the  desert  Androphagi  ^  dwell,  who 

•  Ssa  ehi^  51, 105.  *  See  chap.  106. 
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irei  a  distinct  people^  and  not  in  any  reject  Scythian.  Be* 
yond  this  is  really  desert^  and  no  nation  of  men  Is  Iband 
there^  as  far  as  we  know.  19.  Tbe  ooontiy  eastirard  of  these 
Scythian  agricaltorisls,  when  one  erosses  the  river  Panticapes, 

nomades  occupy,  who  neither  sow  at  all,  nor  plough ;  and  all 
this  country  is  destitute  of  trees,  except  Hylieik  These  nomades 
occupy  a  tract  ejistward  for  fourteen  days'  journey,  stretching 
to  the  river  Gerrhus.  20.  Beyond  the  Gerrhus  are  the  parts 
called  the  Royal,  and  the  most  valiant  and  numerous  of  the 
Scythians,  who  deem  all  other  Scythians  to  be  their  slaves. 
These  extend  southward  to  Taurica,  and  eastward  to  the 
trench,  which  those  sprung  from  the  blind  men  dug,  and  to 
the  port  on  the  lake  Masotis,  which  b  called  Cremni,  and 
some  of  them  reach  to  the  river  Tanais.  The  parts  above  lo 
the  north  of  the  Boyal  Scythians,  the  Melanchbeni  ^  inhabit  a 
distinct  race,  and  not  Scythian.  Bnt  above  the  Mnlanrhlffni 
are  lakes,  and  an  nninhabited  desert,  as  far  as  we  know. 

21.  After  one  erosses  the  river  Tanais,  it  is  no  long^^ 
Scythian,  bat  the  first  region  belongs  to  the  Sanromatse,* 
who,  beginning  from  the  recess  of  the  lake  Maeotis,  occupy  the 
country  northward,  for  a  fifteen  days'  journey,  all  destitute 
both  of  wild  and  cultivated  trees.  Above  these  dwell  the 
Budini,^  occupying  tlie  second  region,  and  possessing  a  coun- 
try thickly  covered  with  all  sorts  of  trees,  22.  Above  the 
Budini,  towards  the  north,  there  is  first  a  desert  of  seven  days* 
journey,  and  next  to  the  desert,  if  one  turns  somewhat  to- 
wards the  east,  dwell  the  Thyssagetae,  a  nomerous  and  distinct 
raos^  and  they  live  by  hunting.  Contiguous  to  these,  in  the 
same  re^ns,  dwell  those  who  are  call^  lyrcaa^  who  also  live 
by  hunting  in  the  following  manner :  the  hunitnum^  faavnig 
dimbed  a  tree^  lies  in  ambush,  (and  the  whole  coontiy  is 
thickly  wooded,)  and  each  man  has  a  horse  ready,  taught  to 
lie  on  his  belly,  that  he  may  not  be  much  above  the  gnmnd, 
and  a  dog  besides.  When  he  sees  any  game  from  the  tree, 
having  let  fly  an  arrow,  and  mounted  his  horse,  he  goes  in 
pursuit,  and  the  dog  keeps  close  to  him.  Above  these,  as  one 
bends  towards  the  east,  dwell  otlier  Scythians,  who  revolte«l 
Iroin  the  Rov;d  Scvthians,  and  »o  came  to  this  country.  *23. 
As  far  as  the  territory  of  these  Scythians,  the  whole  country 

'  See  cliap.  i07.        *  See  chap.  116.        •  See  chap.  108. 
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thai  bag  been  described  Is  level  end  deep*Boi]ed ;  but  after 
this  it  is  stony  and  rugged*  When  one  has  passed  through  a 
considerable  extent  of  &  rugged  eoontr  j,  a  people  are  found 
HTing  at  the  foot  cf  lofty  mountains,  who  are  said  to  be  all 

bsld  from  their  birth,  both  men  and  women  alike,  and  they 

are  flat-nosed,  and  have  large  chins  ;  they  speak  a  peculiar 
language,  wear  the  Scythian  costume,  and  live  ou  the  fruit  of 
a  tree :  the  name  of  the  tree  on  wiiich  they  live  is  called  ponti- 
con,  about  the  size  of  a  fig-tree  ;  it  bears  fruit  like  a  bean,  and 
has  a  stone.  When  this  is  ripe  they  strain  it  through  a  cloth, 
and  a  thick  and  black  liquor  flows  from  it;  the  name  of  what 
flows  from  it  is  aschy ;  this  they  suck,  and  drink  mingled  with 
milk :  from  the  thick  sediment  of  the  pulp  they  make  cakeSi 
and  feed  on  them ;  for  they  have  not  many  cattle  in  theee 
parted  as  the  paatuies  there  are  not  good.  Eyery  man  lives 
under  a  tree  in  the  winter,  when  he  has  covered  the  tree  with 
» thick  white  wodlen  covering ;  but  in  summer,  without  the 
woollen  covering.  No  men  dm  any  injury  to  this  people,  for 
they  are  accounted  sacred ;  nor  do  they  possess  any  wariike 
weapon.  And  in  the  first  place,  they  determine  the  differences 
that  arise  among  their  neighbours  ;  and  in  tlie  next  place, 
wlioever  takes  refuge  among  them,  is  injured  by  uo  one- 
Tliey  are  called  Argippsei. 

24.  As  far,  then,  as  these  bald  people,  onr  knowledge  re- 
specting the  country  and  the  nations  before  tiiem  is  very 
good,  for  some  Scythians  frequently  go  there,  from  whom  it  is 
not  difficult  to  obtain  infcnmation,  as  also  from  Greeks  be* 
kmging  to  the  port  of  the  Boiysthenes^  and  other  ports  in 
Pontos.  The  Scythians  who  go  to  them  transact  basiness  by 
means  of  seven  unlerpreters  and  seven  langusges.  26.  So  far 
then  is  known ;  but  bejrond  the  bald  men  no  one  csn  speak 
with  certainty,  for  kftjr  and  impassable  mountains  form  their 
boondary,  and  no  one  has  ever  crossed  them ;  but  these  bald 
men  say,  what  to  me  is  incredible,  that  men  with  goats'  feet 
inhabit  these  mountains ;  and  when  one  has  passed  beyond 
thera,  other  men  are  found,  who  sleep  six  months  at  a  time, 
but  this  I  do  not  at  all  admit  However,  tlie  country  eastward 
of  the  bald  men  is  well  known,  being  inhabited  by  Issedones, 
thougli  the  country  above  to  the  north,  either  of  the  bald  men 
or  the  Isaedone8»  is  utterly  unknown,  except  only  such  things 
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M  diese  people  relate.  26b  The  laiedoiieB  ere  and  to  observe 
theee  cii8tcNiia»   When  e  men^B  father  diea»  all  hia  relatkoB 

bring  cattle,  and  then  having  sacrificed  them,  and  eot  up  the 

flesh,  they  cut  up  ako  tlie  dead  parent  of  their  ho^t,  and  hav- 
ing mingled  all  the  flt^h  together,  they  spread  out  a  banquet ; 
then  having  made  bare  and  cleansed  Ins  head,  they  gild  it ; 
and  afterwards  they  treat  it  as  a  sacred  image,^  performinc 
grand  annual  snrrifices  to  it.  A  son  does  tins  to  his  father,  as 
the  Greeks  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  their  father's  death. 
Theae  people  are  likewise  acoomted  just ;  and  the  womee 
haFe  equal  anthontj  with  the  men.  XheM»  then»  are  wdl 
known. 

27.  Above  them,  the  laaedoiiea  affimiy  are  the  men  with 
ealy  one  cye»  and  the  gold-guarding  griflfina.  The  SqrthinDa 
repeat  this  aeooiint»  hnving  reeelved  it  from  them ;  end  we 
have  adopted  it  from  the  Scythians,  and  call  thcmtin  the  Scy- 
thian language,  Arimaspi ;  for  Arkna,  in  the  Scytldaii  lain- 
gunge,  signifies  one,  and  Spou,  the  eye.  28.  All  this  country 
which  I  have  been  speaking  of  is  subject  to  sut  h  a  severe 
winter,  that  for  eight  months  the  frost  is  so  intolerable,  that 
if  you  pour  water  on  the  «^round  you  will  not  make  nuid.  but 
if  you  liglit  a  tire  you  will  make  mud.  Even  the  se^i  iVi-ezes. 
and  the  winkle  Cimmerian  bosphorus  ;  and  tiie  Sc^'thians 
who  live  within  the  trench,  lead  their  armiea  and  drive 
their  chariots  over  the  ice  to  the  Sindians,  on  the  other  aido. 
Thus  winter  continues  eight  months,  and  during  the  other 
four  it  ia  cold  there.  And  tfaia  winter  ia  different  in  chand^ 
from  the  trintera  in  all  other  ooontrieei  for  in  thie  no  rain 
worth  mentioning  falla  in  the  naual  aeaaon,  but  dniiog  the 
anmmer  it  never  lenvea  off  raining.  At  the  thee  when  there 
ia  thnnder  elaewhere  there  is  none  there,  hot  in  atifcrtmer  it  la 
violent :  if  there-  should  be  thunder  in  winter,  it  is  account- 
ed a  prodigy  to  be  wondered  at.  So,  should  there  be  an  earth- 
quake, whether  in  summer  or  winter,  in  Scythia  it  is  ac- 
counted a  prodigy.  Their  horses  endure  this  cold,  but  their 
asses  and  mules  cannot  endure  it  at  aU  ;  but  in  other  ])laee«. 
horsea  that  aUnd  exposed  to  troat  become  firoat-biiten  in 

*  I  have  adopted  Baefar't  interpretation  of  dyaX^um,  in  pielbrence  to 
likat  of  SchweiglitPUHcr,  who  considen  it  to  meen^^a  eaciea  orasmant,** 
m  to  tfcat  of  hmhtatf  wfae  lekm  it  to  awaa  **a  pyiciowi  iiml.'* 
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the  cold,  waste  swrny,  but  tflM  and  muks  endure  it  29. 
On  this  aoooaiit  eko  the  race  of  beeves  appears  to  me  to 
be  dafieictive  tfaere^  and  not  to  have  horns  s  and  the  fottow- 
ing  Terse  of  Horner^  in  Us  Odyasej,*  eonflnns  my  opinion : 

And  Libja,  wheve  the  lambs  soon  put  finth  thw  hens:'* 
n^Mf  obsenringy  that  in  warm  elimales  horns  shoot  ont 
quicklj  ;  but  in  yerj  serare  cold,  the  cattle  either  do  not  pro- 
duce them  at  all,  or  if  thej  do  produce  them  they  do  so  with 
difficulty.  Here,  tiien,  such  are  the  otlects  of  the  eokl.  30.  I 
uiu  surprised,  (for  my  narrative  has  from  its  commencement 
sought  for  digressions,)  that  in  the  whole  territory  of  Elis 
noiiiul<'S  lire  able  to  breed,  though  neither  is  the  elirnate  cold, 
nor  is  there  any  other  visible  cause.  The  Kleiiiis  tliemselves 
say,  that  iiuiles  do  not  breed  with  them  in  consequence  of  a 
curse  ;  therefore,  when  the  time  for  the  mares  breeding  ap- 
proaches, they  lead  them  to  the  neighbouring  districts,  and 
there  pot  the  he-asaes  wi  h  them»  imtil  they  are  in  foal ;  then 
they  drive  them  home  agfun.  8 1 .  With  respeei  to  the  feathers^ 
wkh  which  the  Scythians  say  the  air  is  flUed,  and  that  on  ac- 
eoont  of  them  it  is  not  possible  either  to  see  farther  upon  the 
eoBtineot,  or  to  pass  thxoojKh  it^  I  entertain  the  following 
opinion :  in  the  upper  parts  of  thiscoontry  it  continnally  snows^ 
lem  in  snmnier  than  in  winter,  as  is  reasonable ;  now,  who- 
ever has  seen  snow  fidling  thick  near  him,  will  know  what  I 
■Man  r  for  snow  is  like  feathers :  and  on  aocoont  of  the 
winter  being  so  severe,  the  northern  parts  of  this  continent 
'Arc  uninhabited.  I  think,  then,  that  the  Scythians  and  their 
neighbours  call  the  snow  feathers,  comparing^  them  together. 
Tiif^se  re^rions,  therefore,  which  are  said  to  be  tke  moat  remote^ 
have  been  sullieieiitly  described. 

32.  Coiieernin^r  the  IIv|>erboreaus,  neither  the  Scytliians 
say  any  thin^r,  nor  any  p<'f)p]e  of  tho^e  part**,  except  the  Isse- 
dones ;  aiif],  as  I  think,  neitlier  do  they  say  any  thing,  for 
then  the  Scythians  would  mention  it,  as  they  do  the  one-eyed 
peo^e*  Heaiod,  however,  has  made  mention  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans, and  Homer,  in  the  E^Mgoni,  if  indeed  Homer  was  in 
lenli^  the  author  of  that  poem«  33.  But  the  Delians  say 
very  much  more  than  any  others  about  them,  affirming  that 
sacred  things^  wrapped  in  wheat-straw,  were  brought  from 
the  Hyperboreans  and  came  to  the  Scythians ;  and  fixim  the 
*  B.  IV.  L  85.  •  That  is, "  speakins  figuraUfelj." 
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Sqrtliians  each  contiguooB  nalioQ  reoeiTiiig  them  in  sucoenfamt 
carried  thani  to  the  extreme  west  as  far  as  the  Adriatic ;  tkit 
being  forwarded  thence  towards  the  sooth,  the  I>ocloiimii^ 
the  first  of  the  Greeks^  leeeiTod  them ;  that  from  them  tiM^ 
deseeoded  to  the  Maliae  Oiil(  aod  passed  OTor  into  Eahcea,  aad 
that  one  ct^  sent  them  on  to  another  as  fitf  as  Caiystus;  that 
mft&t  this  iJidros  was  passed  bj,  for  the  Carjsdans  eonvejed 
them  to  Tenos,  and  the  Tenians  to  Deles:  in  this  manner 
thev  say  these  sacred  things  reached  Delos.     The^  add,  tiiat 
the  Hyperboreans  first  sent  two  virgins,  whom  they  call  by 
the  names  of  Hyperoche  and  Laodice,  to  carry  the.se  sacred 
thin<rs  :  and  with  them,  for  the  sake  oi'siit\  ty,  tlie  Hyperboreans 
sent  live  of  their  citizens  as  attendants,  the  same  wiio  arc  now 
called  Perpherees,  and  are  held  in  high  honour  at  Delos.  But 
when  those  who  were  sent  oat  bj  the  Hyperboreans  did  not 
return,  they,  thinking  it  n  grievous  thing  if  it  should  nlwmjs 
happen  to  them  not  to  receive  back  those  whom  they  sent 
oat|  therefore  carried  their  offerings  wrapped  in  wheat-straw 
to  tbdr  borders^  and  enjoined  jtheir  neighboors  to  fonraid 
them  to  the  next  nation ;  and  these  being  so  ibrwarded,  the^ 
say,  reached  Ddos.   I  myself  know  that  the  ibUowing  prae- 
tice  is  observed,  resembling  that  of  these  sacred  things: 
the  Thracian  and  Pa?onisn  women,  when  they  sacrifice  to 
Royal  Diana,  do  not  offer  their  sacrifices  without  wheat- 
straw  ;  and  I  know  that  they  do  this.    S4.  In  honour  of  these 
Hyperlwrean  virgins  who  died  in  Delos,  both  the  virgins  and 
youths  of  the  Delianf' shear  their  liair:  the  fornirr,  havinir  cut 
otf  a  lock  before  marria;_''C,  and  Ijavin;:  woutkI  it  about  a  dis- 
taff,  lay  it  upon  the  sepulchre ;  the  sepulchre  is  within  the 
temple  of  Diana,  on  the  left  as  one  enters,  and  on  it  grows  an 
olive  tree :  the  youths  of  the  Deliaos  having  wound  some  of 
^eir  hair  ronnd  a  plants  place  it  also  on  the  sepulchre .  These 
viigins  receive  sodi  honour  from  the  inhabitants  of  Dekis. 
35.  These  same  persons  also  affirm,  that  Arge  and  Opis*  who 
Hyperborean  virgins,  passing  through  the  same  national 
came  to  Delos,  even  before  Hyperoche  and  Laodioe:  that 
these  last  came  to  bring  the  tribute  they  had  agreed  to  pay  to 
Ilithya  for  a  speedy  delivery;  but  they  say  that  Argc  and 
Oi»is  arrived  with  the  gods  themselves,  and  that  different 
honours  fire  paid  them  by  themselves,  for  that  the  women  ^^1- 
lect  contributions  tor  them,  calling  on  their  names  in  a  hymn, 
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which  Olen,  a  Lycian,  composed  for  them  ;  and  that  the  island- 
era  and  loaians  afterward^  liaviog  learnt  it  from  them,  cde- 
bimte  Opis  and  Arge  In  aong,  mentioning  their  names,  and 
coDectuig  contributioDa ;  (now  thia  Olen,  coming  firom  Lycin, 
compoeed  also  the  other  ancient  hjmna  which  are  anng  in 
IMoa;)  and  that  the  ashes  of  the  thighs  burnt  on  the  alter  are 
tinown  and  expended  on  the sepnlclm  of  Opis  and  Aige:  bnl 
their  sepnkhre  is  behind  the  temple  of  Diaii%  fadng  l£e  east, 
Yerj  near  the  banqaeting^room  of  the  Ceians.  86.  And  thus 
much  may  be  said  concerning  the  Hyperboreans,  for  I  do  not 
relate  the  story  concerning  Abaris,  who  was  said  to  be  an 
Hyperborean,  to  the  effect  that  he  carried  an  arrow  round  the 
whole  earth  without  eating  any  thinef.  If,  however,  there  are 
Hyperboreans,  there  must  also  be  Flypernotiaiis.  But  I  smile 
when  J  see  many  persons  desoribiiiiz:  the  circumference  ot*  the 
earth,  who  have  no  sound  reason  to  guide  them ;  they  describe 
the  ocean  flowing  round  the  earth,  which  is  made  circular  as 
if  by  a  lathe,  and  make^  Asia  equal  to  Europe.  I  will  there- 
fore brieflj  show  the  dimensions  of  each  of  them,  and  whst  is 
the  figure  of  ^h. 

87.  The  Persian  settlements  extend  to  the  southern  sea, 
called  aeErjrthrMn ;  abore  them  tothe  north  are  the  Modes ; 
above  the  Medes^  the  Suspires;  and  aboYO  the  Saspires,  the 
Colchians,  who  reach  to  the  northern  sea,  into  which  the 
river  Phasis  discharges  itself.  These  four  nations  occupy 
the  space  from  sea  to  sea.  38.  Thence  westward  two  tracts 
stretch  out  to  the  sea,  which  I  shall  describe.  On  one  side, 
the  one  tract,  beorinnin^  fit  the  north  from  the  Phasis,  oxteruls 
along  the  Euxine  and  the  Hellespont,  as  far  as  the  Trcijan 
StgaBum  ;  and  on  the  south,  thi>  same  tract,  beginning  iirom 
the  Myriandrian  Gulf,  which  is  adjacent  to  Fhceniciay  stretches 
towards  the  sea  as  far  as  the  Triopi'nn  promontory*  In  this 
tract  dwell  thirty  different  nations^  Tliis,  then,  is  one  of  the 
tracts.  39.  The  other,  beginning  at  Persia,  reaches  to  the 
Bed  Sea;  eoeqinfef  Persia^  and  after  that  Assyria,  and  af^ 
Assyria,  Arabia ;  it  terminates  germinating  only  by  custom) 
at  the  Arabian  Gulf,  into  which  Darius  carried  a  cand*  ftom 

*  Baehr  obserree  that  iroieCvn-tav  is  tho  genitive  participle,  dependina 

on  yfXw  preceding;  *'  I  smile  when  they  make  Asin  equal  to  Europe. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  express  the  conaexiou  in  an  Engiiah  Tenion. 

•  See  B.  II.  chap.  158. 
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the  Nile.  Now,  as  far  as  Pboeniciii  fh»ii  Peraw  the  coontrjr  m 
wide  and  open^  but  from  Phceaicie  the  aaoie  treet  BtoBtcfaoe 
nloBg  this  eea  hy  Stiuhi  Palestine  end  £g7pt»  where  it  ter- 
minetes  ;  m  it  ere  onlj  three  nelione*  Thcse^  then,  ere  Uie 
Murle  of  Aaie  thet  lie  westward  of  Fende.  4a  Beyond  the 
Ferei&ns,  Medea^  Sespirefl,  end  Colehiene^  towarde  the  east 
and  rising  sun,  extends  the  K«d  Sea,  and  on  the  north  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  the  river  Aiaxes,  which  flows  towards  the 
rising  sun.  Abia  is  inhabited  as  iar  m  India  ;  but  beyond 
this,  it  is  all  desert  towards  the  east,  nor  is  any  one  able  to 
de.scribti  what  it  is.    Such  and  so  great  is  Asia. 

41.  Libya  is  in  the  other  tract ;  for  Libya  commences  Ironi 
Egypt.    Now  in  IvjyjJt  this  tract  is  narrow  ;  for  from  this 
sea  to  the  Red  Sea  are  a  hundred  thousand  orgyae,  which  make 
one  thousand  stades.    But  from  this  narrow  neck  the  tract 
which  ia  called  Libya  beoones  very  wide.    42.  I  wonder 
therefore  at  those  who  have  deaeribed  the  limits  of  and  di^ 
vided  Libya»  Asia,  and  Europe,  for  the  diflerence  between 
them  is  not  trifling  :  for  in  length  Europe  extends  abof  both 
of  them,  bnt  with  respect  to  width,  it  is  evidentlj  not  to  h% 
compared.^  Libya  shows  itself  to  be  surrounded  by  water,  ex- 
cept 80  much  of  it  as  borders  upon  Asia.  Neoo,  kuig  of 
Egypt,  was  the  first  whom  we  know  of,  that  pvored  this ;  be^ 
when  he  had  ceased  digging  the  canal  leading  from  the  Nile 
to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  sent  certain  Phoenicians  in  ships,  with 
orders  to  sail  back  thioagh  the  pillars  of  Hercules  into  the 
northern  sea,'  and  so  to  return  to  Egypt,    The  Phccniciana 
accordingly,  setting  out  from  the  R<  <l  Sea,  navifrated  the 
houthcrn  sea  ;  when  autumn  came,  they  went  ashore,  and 
80w«  (1  tlie  land,  by  whatever  part  of  Libya  they  happened  to 
be  sailing,  and  waited  tor  harvest  ;  then  having  reaped  the 
corn,  they  put  to  sea  again.    When  two  years  had  thus  pass- 
ed, in  the  third,  having  doubled  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  they 
arrived  in  Egypt,  and  rehited  what  to  me  does  not  seem 
credible,  but  may  to  others,  that  as  they  sailed  round 
Libya,  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand.    Thus  was 
Libya  first  known.   43.  Snbseqnently  the  Carthaginians  say 
ikai  Ubifa  ia  mrrounded  by  water.  For  Setaspes,  son  of  Te- 
aspes,  one  of  the  Achmenidtt^  did  not  sail  round  Libya, 

*  He  meaiiB,  *'it  is  much  wider  Uiau  ciiiiur  uf  tiium." 
'  Bfeaning  "  the  Mcditerxanean,*'  which  was  north  of  Libya. 
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thoo^  MDt  fi>r  that  veiy  purpow ;  bnt  dreading  the  length 
«£  Iks  ymjBge  and  the  desolation,  returned  home  and  did  not 
aeoomplish  the  task  which  his  mother  impoaed  npon  him :  tot 
ka  hmd  Tiolaled  a  viigin,  daoghter  of  ZopjruB,  aon  of  M ega- 
lifsna ;  wbafenpon,  wbeii  ha  waa  aboat  to  be  iaqpaled  £ar 
elfanee  lij  king  Xenes^  the  mother  of  Sataapea^  who  waa  aia* 
ier  to  Dvina^  hogged  him  o^  mmaing  thai  ahe  woold  inflict 
a  greater  pimiahmeDt  upon  him  than  he  would,  for,  she 
would  constrain  him  to  sail  round  Libya,  until,  sailing  round, 
he  should  reach  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Xtirxes  having  agreed  on 
these  terms,  Sataspes  went  into  Egypt,  and  having  taken  a  ship 
and  men  from  thence,  sailed  through  the  pilhirs  of  Hercules  ; 
and  having  sailed  through,  and  doubled  the  cape  of  Libya, 
whose  name  is  Solois,  lie  steered  to  the  southward  :  but  after 
traversing  a  vast  extent  of  sen  in  many  months,  when  he 
fbniid  that  he  had  still  more  to  pass,  he  turned  hack  and  sail* 
ed  away  for  Egypt.  From  thence  going  to  king  Xerxes,  he 
told  him,  thai  in  the  moal  diatani  part  he  sailed  past  a  nation 
of  liltib  nen^  who  wore  garments  made  of  palm  leavei^  who^ 
wiianever  they  drew  to  alrare^  left  their  eitiea  and  flew  to  the 
aaovHaina ;  thai  his  men^  when  thej  entered  their  eonntry, 
4id  them  no  iiu^»  bnl  only  took  some  catde  from  ihm.  Of 
hia  nol  aailing  eompktely  ronnd  lahya,  thia  he  said  waa  the 
eanae  ;  thai  hia  ship  eonld  not  proceed  any  fardia-,  hot  was 
stopped.  Xerxes,  however,  being  persuaded  that  he  did  not 
bpeuk  the  truth,  as  he  had  not  accunipHshed  the  task  imposed 
upon  him,  impaled  him,  intiicting  the  original  sentence.  A 
f  unuch  of  this  Sataspes,  as  soon  as  he  lieard  of  his  master's 
death,  ran  away  to  Samos  with  great  wealth,  which  a  Samian 
detained  :  thoiij^h  I  know  his  name,  I  purposely  conceal  it. 

44.  A  great  part  of  Asia  was  exjilored  under  tlie  direction 
of  Darius.  Ue  being  desirous  to  know  in  what  part  the  IndnSi 
wliich  is  the  second  riv^  that  produces  crooodiles^  diaeharges 
iiaeif  into  the  seai  sent  in  ahips  hoth  others  on  ^Hiom  he  could 
lelftomakeatraereportyaiidalso  Sejlaxof  Caiyanda.  Thej 
neeordinglj,  setting  out  from  the  city  of  GaapatTniaand  theeeon- 
117  of  Fmeijke,  aaikd  down  the  river  towarda  the  east  and  son* 
fine  to  the  aea;  then  aailing  on  the  sea  wesiwat'd,  they  arrived  in 
the  Ifairtiadi  month  al  that  pkee  where  the  king  of  Eg  j  p  t  des- 
patched  the  Phmnieians,  whom  I  hefim  mentioned,  to  sail 
nmnd  .libja*   After  these  persons  had  sailed  loond,  Darius 
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sabdaed  the  Indumfl^  and  frequented  this  sea.  Thus  theottflr 
parts  of  Asia,  except  towards  the  nslng  mm,  are  found  to  es* 
hiUt  things  similar  to  Libja. 

45.  Whether  Europe  is  snrronnded  bj  water  either  towardb 
the  east  ot  towards  the  north,  has  not  been  fnUj  disoorared 
hj  any  man  ;  bat  in  length  it  is  known  to  extend  bejond  both 
t/ie  other  continents.  Nor  can  I  conjecture  for  what  reason 
three  ditiercnt  named  have  been  gi\'cn  to  the  earth,  which  is 
but  one,  and  those  derived  from  the  names  of  women  ;  nor  why 
the  Egyptian  river  Nile  and  the  Colchian  PI  i  as  is  liave  lMX!n 
a-^siiiaed  as  boundaries  to  it;  (some  say,  the  Maeotian  river 
Tauais,  and  the  Cimmerian  Porthmeia  ;)  nor  can  T  learn  the 
names  of  those  who  made  this  division,  nor  trom  whence  they 
derived  the  appellations*  Libya  is  said  by  most  of  the  Greelv 
to  take  its  name  from  a  native  woman  of  the  name  of  Libya ; 
and  Asiay  from  the  wife  of  Prometheus.  But  the  Lydnna 
claim  this  name,  saying  that  Asia  was  so  called  after  Asius^  son 
of  GotySi  son  of  Manes^  and  not  after  Asia  the  wife  of  Bromeyie* 
tts;  from  whom  alsoatribein  Sardis  is  ealled  the  Asian  tribe* 
Whether  Europe,  then,  is  surrounded  by  water  is  known  by  no 
man ;  nor  is  it  clear  whence  it  received  this  name,  nor  who 
gave  it,  unless  we  will  say  that  the  region  received  the  name 
from  the  Tyrian  Europa,  but  was  before  without  a  name,  like 
the  others :  yet  she  evidently  belonged  to  Asia,  and  never 
came  into  that  country  which  is  now  called  Europe  by  the 
Grecians  ;  hut  only  passed  from  Phcenicia  to  Crete,  and  trom 
Crete  to  Lycia.  Thus  much  may  sulhce  ibr  this  sul^ecl^  for 
we  shall  adopt  the  names  in  common  use. 

46.  The  Enxine  Sea»  to  which  Darius  led  an  armj  (tf  all 
countries,  exeept  the  ScythianSi  exhibits  the  most  ignorant 
nations :  for  we  are  unable  to  mention  any  one  nation  of  those 
on  this  side  the  Pontos  that  has  any  pretensions  to  Intdligenee; 
nor  have  we  ever  heard  of  any  leanied  num  among  them,  ex* 
cept  the  Seythian  nation  and  Anachanis.  By  the  Soj^ftian 
nation  one  the  most  important  of  human  devices  has  becm  con- 
ti  ived  more  wisely  than  by  any  others  whom  we  know  ;  their 
other  customs  however  I  do  not  admire.  This  most  important 
device  has  been  so  contrived,  that  no  one  who  attacks  them 
can  escape  ;  and  that,  if  they  do  not  choose  to  be  found,  no  one 
is  able  to  overtake  thetn.  For  they,  who  have  neither  cities 
nor  fortifications,  but  carry  their  bouses  with  them,  who  are 
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ill  equesterian  archen^  Bring  not  item  the  cnhiyation  of  the 
etrthy  but  from  cattle^  and  whose  dwellingB  are  waggons, — 
how  moat  not  sueh  a  people  be  invinciUe^  and  difficnlt  to  mi- 
gage  with  ?  47.  This  device  has  been  oontriTed  bythem,  as 
the  oonntfy  la  fit  for  it^  and  the  risers  aid  them :  for  the 
eoontrj,  bemg  lerel^  aboonds  in  herbage  and  is  well  watered  ; 
and  rivers  flow  through  it  almost  as  numerous  as  the  canals  in 
Egypt.  Such  of  them  as  are  celebrated  and  navigable  from 
the  sea  I  will  niention  :  the  Ister,  that  has  five  mouths  ;  then 
the  Tyres,  the  Hypauis,  the  liorysthenes,  the  Panticapes,  the 
Hypacyris,  the  (ierrhus,  and  the  Tanais.  These  flow  as  follows. 

48.  The  Istcr,  wliich  i,s  the  greatest  of  all  tiie  rivers  wp 
know,  flows  always  with  an  equal  stream  both  in  summer  and 
winter.  Flowing  the  first  of  those  in  Scjthia  from  the  west, 
it  is  on  this  aoeount  the  greatest,  because  other  nvers  dischaige 
themselyes  into  it.  The  following  are  those  that  make  it  great : 
there  are  five  that  flow  throogh  Scythia ;  one  which  the 
Seythians  call  Pcrata,  bat  the  Grecians  Pyretoe;  another  the 
llarantaa»  then  the  Aratns»  the  Naparis,  and  the  Qrdessns. 
The  first  mentioned  of  these  riyers  is  large,  and  flowing  to- 
wards the  east,  commnnicates  its  water  inth  the  later  ;  that 
mentioned  second,  the  Tiarantus,  is  more  to  the  west  and  less  ; 
the  Aratus,  the  Naparis,  and  Ordessus,  passing  between  these, 
fall  likewise  into  the  Ister.  These  indigenous  Scythian 
rivers  assist  in  filling  it.  49.  The  river  Marls  flowing  froai 
the  A^rathyrsi,  min^des  witfi  llie  Ister.  From  the  summits  of 
Mount  Ilfpmus  tlnee  other  lari^^e  rivers,  flowing  towards  the 
north,  empty  themselves  into  it,  the  Atlas,  the  Auras,  and  the 
Tibisis :  the  Athres,  tlie  Noes,  and  the  Atarnes^  flowing 
'ttroogh  Thrace  and  the  Thracian  Crobyzi,  dischaige  them- 
selTcs  into  the  Ister ;  and  from  the  PsMmians  and  Mount 
Bhodope^  the  river  Sdos^  dividing  the  Hmnns  in  the  middle^ 
dischaiges  itsdf  into  it.  And  the  river  Angms^  flowing  from 
the  ntynans  towards  the  north,  empties  itaelf  into  tiie 
TribaHie  phun  and  into  the  river  Brongos^  and  the  Brongus 
into  the  Ister  ;  thus  the  Ister  receives  both  these,  which  are 
considerable.  From  the  country  above  the  Umbrici,  the  river 
Carpis  and  another  river,  Alpis,  llovving  towards  the  north, 
also  discharge  themselves  into  it.  For  the  Ister  flows  through 
all  Europe  b^inning  from  t  he  Celts,  who,  next  to  the  Cynetse,  ^ 

*  See  B.  II.  chap.  33. 
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inhabit  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe  towards  the  weal; 
and  flowing  through  all  Europe^  enters  the  borders  of  ScjibaaL. 
50«  By  these,  then,  that  have  been  mentioned,  and  vuuj  other 
mm  that  oontribnta  their  waten,  the  later  beeomea  the 
greatest  of  all  riTera.   For  if  we  eompare  one  stream  with 
another^  the  Nile  sarpasses  in  quantity;  for  into  this  no  rrrer 
or  fountain  discharging  itself  contributes  to  its  increase.  But 
the  L^ter  always  Hows  equal  in  summer  and  in  winter,  for  the 
following  reason,  as  1  tliiak  :  durinpr  the  winter  it  is  about  a3 
large  as  it  usually  is,  and  perhaps  a  little  larger  ;  tVir  this 
country  is  very  little  moistened  by  rain  durinsr  tlie  winter, 
but  is  entirely  covered  with  snow  :  in  the  summer,  the  snow 
tliat  ('(11  in  the  wiiitLr  in  vast  quantities.  di««olving  on  ail 
sides,  Hows  into  the  Ister ;  and  this  snow  Howing  into  it  as- 
sists in  filling  it,  and  freqoent  and  violent  rains  besides  ;  £o€ 
it  rains  mnch  in  summer.   By  how  much  therefore  the  sun 
draws  up  to  himself  more  water  in  summer  than  in  winter,  by 
so  much      waters  mingled  frith  the  later  are  greater  in  aom* 
mer  than  in  winter ;  and  these  things  therefore  being  oppoaed» 
an  eqnilibrinm  restdtai^  ao  that  it  ia  always  fonnd  to  be  eqimL 

61.  One  of  the  riTers,  then«  of  the  SoTthiana  ia  the  later  ; 
after  this  is  the  Tyres,  which  proeeeda  from  the  north,  and 
becrins  flowing  from  a  vast  lake,  which  separates  Scythia 
and  Ncniris.  At  its  mouth  are  settled  Grecians,  who  are 
called  '1  yrit:T\  62.  The  third  river,  the  Ilypfinis,  proceed? 
from  Scythia  and  flows  iroui  a  vast  lake,  nround  which  wild 
white  horses  graze.  This  lake  is  ri^^htly  called  the  niijther  of 
tlic  llypanis.  The  river  Hypanis,  then,  risinp;  I'roin  this,  is 
small  and  still  sweet  for  a  hre  days*  voyage,  but  from  thence, 
for  a  four  days*  voyage  to  the  sea,  it  is  exceedingly  bitter ;  ftr 
a  bitter  fountain  discharges  itself  into  it,  which  is  so  very 
bitter,  thoogh  small  in  aias^  that  it  taints  ^e  HypanjSi  which 
is  a  considerable  river  amongst  small  ones.  This  fountain  is 
on  the  borders  of  the  territorj  of  the  SejiUan  hnabandmea 
and  the  Alaaones  ;  the  name  of  the  fonatain,  and  of  the  dis* 
trict  whence  it  flows,  is,  in  the  Scythian  language,  Exampnas, 
but  in  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  "The  sacred  ways.**  The 
Tyres  and  Hypanis  contract  their  boundaries  in  the  country 
of  the  Alazoues  ;  but  after  that,  each  turning  away,  ilows  on 
wid.  tiing  the  intermediate  space. 

6a.  The  fourth  is  the  river  Borysthenes,  which  is  the 
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largest  of  Ihese  after  the  later,  aad,  in  my  opinion,  the  moeC 
productive,  not  only  of  the  ScTthian  rivers,  bat  of  all  otberay 
ezeept  the  figyptian  Nile ;  tor  to  this  it  ia  tmpoaaible  to  com- 
pare anj  ethv  riTer«  but  of  the  rest  the  Borysthenes  is  die 
moat  prodnetive.  It  aSbrds  the  moei  ezceUeat  and  valuable 
pasture  for  cattle,  and  fi A  of  the  highest  excellence  and  in 
^reat  quantities  ;  it  is  most  sweet  to  drink  ;  it  iflows  pore  in 
the  miclst  of  turbid  rivers;  the  sown  land  neiir  it  is  of  the 
best  quality  ;  aud  the  herbage,  wliere  the  land  is  not  sown,  is 
very  tall ;  at  its  mouth  abun(hince  of  salt  is  crystallized  spoii- 
taneously  ;  and  it  produces  hir<re  whales,  without  any  f«pinal 
bones,  which  they  call  Antara  i,  fit  for  f?nltiiig,  and  many 
other  things  that  deserve  admiration.  As  tar  as  the  country 
pf  Grerrhus,  a  voyage  of  forty  days,  this  river  is  known  to 
flow  firom  the  north  ;  but  above  that,  through  what  people  it 
flows  no  one  is  able  to  toll:  but  it  evidently  Hows  through  a 
desert  to  the  countrj  of  the  agricuhoral  Scythians  ;  for  ^ese 
S^sythians  dwell  near  it  for  the  space  of  a  ten  days*  voyage. 
<Vtfal8  riyer  only,  and  of  the  Nile,  I  am  unable  to  describe 
the  sonroes ;  and  I  think  tliat  no  Greek  can  do  so.  The 
Borysthenes  oonttnnes  flowing  near  the  sea,  and  ^e  Hypanis 
mingles  with  it,  discharging  itself  into  the  same  morass. 
The  space  between  these  rivers,  which  is  a  projecting 
piece  of  land,  is  called  the  promontory  of  Hippoleon,  and  in 
it  a  temple  of  Ceres  is  built ;  beyond  the  temjile  on  the  Hy- 
panis t!ie  Borysthenitse  are  settled.  Thus  much  concersung 
these  rivers. 

54.  AJYer  these  is  the  fifth  river,  the  name  of  which  is  the 
Fanticapes ;  this  also  flows  from  the  north,  and  oot  of  a  lake ; 
and  between  this  and  the  Borysthenes  dwell  the  agricultural 
Scgrthians  ;  it  discharges  itself  into  HylseSi  and  having  pa->c^ 
tlirQugh  that  region,  mingles  with  the  Borysthenes.  55.  The 
H jpacyris  is  the  sixth  river,  which  proceeds  from  a  lake^  and 
flowing  through  the  middle  of  the  Seythian  nomades,  dis- 
charges itself  near  the  city  Cardnltis^  skirting  HyisBa  on  the 
right,  and  that  which  is  called  the  Course  of  Achilles.  56. 
The  seventh  river,  the  Gerrhus,  is  separated  from  the  Borys- 
thenes near  the  place  at  which  the  Borysthenes  is  first  knuw^n. 
It  is  separated  then  from  this  very  ^|)»'t,  and  has  the  same 
nnme  as  the  country,  Gerrhus  ;  and  Ihnving  towards  the  sea, 
it  divides  the  territory  of  the  Kumadic  and  the  lioyal  bey* 
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thians,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Hjpacjris,    57.  Tbo 

ahth  rirer  is  the  Tuiais,  which  flows  origindly  from  a  vast 
and  diachargea  itself  into  a  atill  larger  lake^  called  Mm^ 
oiiay  which  divides  the  Boyal  8<7thiana  and  the  Saoronuite^ 
loto  this  river  Tanaia  runa  another  rivert  the  name  of  winch 
18  Hyrgis.  6B.  Thus  the  Soythiana  are  provided  with  theee^ 
celebrated  rivers.  The  grass  that  grows  in  Scjthia  is  the 
most  pruiluctive  of  bile,  ibr  cattle  of  any  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  ;  and  when  the  cattje  are  opened  one  maj  infer 
that  such  is  the  case. 

59.  Tliu3  the  greatest  commodities  are  furnished  them  ia 
abundance.  Their  other  customs  ere  established  as  follows. 
They  propitiate  the  following  gods  only  :  Vesta,  most  of  all  ; 
then  Jupiter,  deeming  the  Earth  to  be  the  wife  of  Jajnter  ; 
after  these  Apollo,  and  Venus  Urania,  and  Hercule^  and 
Mars.  All  the  Scythians  acknowledge  these ;  hut  those  who 
are  called  Boyal  Scythianfl»  sacrifice  also  to  Neptune.  Vesta» 
in  the  S^^thian  langoage,  ia  named  Tahiti ;  Jopiter  ia»  in  my 
opinion,  very  rightly  cidiedPapma;  the  Earth,  Apia;  Apol- 
lo^ CEtosyrua;  Venna  Urania,  Artimpasa;  and  Neptone, 
Thamimasadaa.  They  are  not  aocnetomed  to  erect  images, 
altars,  and  temples,  except  to  Mars ;  to  him  they  are  accus- 
tomed. 60.  The  sLime  mode  of  sacrificing  is  Lidopted  by  all, 
with  respect  to  all  kinds  of  Tictims,  alike,  beitic:  as  iVillow?  : 
the  victim  itself  stands  with  its  fore-feet  tied  together  ;  ho 
who  sacrifices,  standing  behind  the  beast,  having  drawn  t)jc 
extremity  of  the  cord,  throws  it  down  ;  and  as  the  victim  talis 
he  invokes  the  god  to  whom  he  is  sacrificing  ;  then  he  tlirows 
a  halter  round  its  neck^  and  having  put  in  a  stick,  he  twists  it 
Fonnd  and  stranglea  it»  without  kindling  any  fire,  or  performing 
any  preparatory  ceremonies,  or  making  any  libation,  but  hav- 
ing strangled  and  flayed  it  he  applies  himself  to  cook  it.  61. 
Aa  the  Scythian  country  ia  wholly  deatitute  of  wood,  they 
have  invented  the  following  method  of  cooking  fleah.  When 
they  have  flayed  the  victima,  they  atrip  the  fleah  firom  the 
bones,  then  they  put  it  into  cauldrona  made  in  the  country,  if 
they  happen  to  have  any,  which  very  much  resemble  Lesbian 
bowls,  except  that  they  are  much  larger  j  having  put  it  into 
these,  they  cook  u  by  burnini;  underneath  the  bones  of  the 
victims.  If  they  have  no  canlthun  at  liand,  they  pm  all  the 
tiesh  into  the  paunches  of  the  victims,  and  having  poured  in 
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witev  bam  tbe  bones  vndeiMath :  they  bum  voy  n^eUy  and 
tbe  paancfaes  easily  coDtain  the  flesh  stripped  firom  the  hones ; 
thus  tbe  ex  eooks  hiiiisd^  and  all  other  victiins  each  cooks  it- 
self. When  the  flesh  is  cooked,  he  that  sacrifices,  oflfering 
the  first-fruits  of  the  flesh  und  entrails,  throws  it  belure  him. 
They  sacrifice  hoth  otlicr  cattle,  and  chieHy  horses. 

62.  In  this  manner  then,  and  these  victims,  they  sacrifice 
to  the  other  gods  ;  l>iit  to  Mars,  m  follows.  In  eacii  <listrict, 
in  the  plac^  wlu  re  the  magistrates  assemble,  is  erected  a  strucr 
tare  sacred  to  Mar*?,  of  the  following  kind.  Bundles  of  fag- 
gots are  heaped  up  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  three  stades, 
bat  less  in  height  ;  on  the  top  of  this  a  square  platform  is 
fiormed  ;  and  three  of  the  sides  are  perpendicular,  but  on  the 
fourth  it  is  accessfhle.  Every  year  they  heap  on  it  one  hnn* 
dred  and  fifty  waggon  loads  of  fSllggotl^  for  it  is  continual^ 
■miring  hy  reason  of  the  weather*  On  this  heap  an  old  iron 
scimetar  is  placed  by  each  trihe»  and  this  is  tbe  image  of 
Hars ;  and  to  this  aeinietar  thej  bring  yearly  sacrifiees  of 
cattle  and  horses ;  and  to  these  idmeion  they  ofier  more  sa- 
crifices than  to  the  rest  of  the  gods.  Whatever  enemies 
they  take  alive,  of  these  they  sacrifice  one  in  a  hundred,  not 
in  the  same  manner  as  thuy  du  tlie  cattle,  but  in  a  different 
laaiiner ;  for  after  they  have  poured  a  libation  of  wine  on 
their  heads,  they  cut  the  throats  of  the  meu  over  a  bowl ;  tiien 
having  carried  fhe  bowl  on  the  heap  of  fasrsrots,  they  |>our  the 
blood  over  the  sciinelar.  This  then  they  curry  up  ;  iuit  li 
low  at  the  sacred  precinct,  they  do  as  follows  :  having  cut  (  If 
all  the  right  shoulders  of  the  men  that  have  been  killed,  with 
the  armg,  they  throw  them  into  the  air;  and  then,  having 
finiahed  the  rest  of  the  sacrificial  rites,  they  depart ;  but  the 
arm  lies  wherever  it  has  fallen,  and  the  body  apart.  63. 
Sochy  then,  are  the  sacrific  es  institated  amongst  them.  Swine 
fiiej  nefcr  nse^  nor  sufier  them  to  be  reared  in  their  coimtry 
sSalL 

64*  Their  military  afiairs  are  ordered  as  follows.  When  a 
Seytfaian  overthrows  his  first  enemy^  he  drinks  his  blood ;  and 
presents  the  king  with  the  h^ds  of  the  enemies  he  has  killed 

in  battle :  for  if  he  briii<j;s  a  head,  he  shares  the  boo^  that 

they  take  ;  but  not,  if  he  docs  nut  bring  one.  He  skins  it  in 
the  following  manner.  Having  made  a  circular  incision 
round  the  ears  and  tukiug  hold  of  the  skin,  he  aiiakes  it  from 
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the  akuU;  then  haying  Bcmgedoff  the  fleah  with  the  rib  of  an 
oZy  he  softens  the  skin  with  his  hands ;  and  having  made  it 
supple,  he  uses  it  as  a  napkin :  each  man  hangs  it  on  the  bridle 
of  the  horse  which  he  rides,  and  prides  himself  on  it  i  for  who* 
ever  has  the  greatest  numb^  of  these  skin  napkins,  is  acoonnted 
the  most  valiant  man.  Many  of  them  make  cloaks  of  these 
skins,  to  throw  over  themselves,  stwinpr  them  together  like 
shepherd's  coats ;  and  many,  having  ilajed  tiie  right  hands  of 
their  enemies  that  arc  dmd,  together  with  tlie  nails,  make 
coverino"H  for  their  quivcri> :  the  bkiii  of  a  man,  which  is  both 
thick  and  shining,  surpasses  nlmost  nil  other  skins  in  the 
brightness  of  its  white.  Many,  liaviiig  tJayed  nim  wliole,  and 
stretched  the  skin  on  wood,  carry  it  about  on  horseback. 
Such  usages  are  received  amongst  them.  65.  The  heads 
themselves,  not  indeed  of  all,  but  of  their  greatest  enemies^ 
they  treat  as  follows:  each,  having  sawn  off  all  below  tba 
ejre^hrows,  cleanses  it,  and  i£  the  man  is  poor,  he  covers  only 
the  outside  with  leather,  and  so  nses  it ;  bat  if  he  is  ricii>  hie 
covers  it  indeed  with  leather,  and  having  gilded  the  inside,  he 
BO  nses  it  for  a  drinking-cup.  And  they  do  this  to  their  rda^ 
tives,  if  they  are  at  variance,  and  one  prevails  over  another 
in  the  presence  of  the  king.  When  strangers  of  consideration 
come  to  him,  he  produces  these  heads,  and  relates  how,  though 
they  were  his  relatives,  they  made  war  against  him,  and  he 
overcame  theiii,  considering  this  a  proof  of  bravery.  66. 
Once  in  ev(^  i  y  year,  the  governor  of  a  district,  each  in  his  own 
district,  iii ingles  a  bowl  of  wine,  from  which  those  Scy- 
thiriris  drink  by  whom  cueuiies  have  been  captured:  but  they 
who  have  not  achieved  this,  do  not  taste  of  this  wine,  but  sit 
at  a  distance  in  dishonour  ;  this  is  accounted  the  greatest  dis- 
grace :  such  of  them  as  have  killed  very  manj  men,  having 
two  cups  at  once,  drink  them  together. 

67.  Soothsayers  among  the  Scythians  are  numerous,  who 
divine  bj  the  help  of  a  number  of  willow  rods,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  When  they  have  brought  with  them  large  bun- 
dles of  twigs,  they  lay  them  on  the  ground  and  untie  them ; 
and  having  placed  each  rod  apart,  they  utter  their  predictiona ; 
and  whilst  they  are  pronouncing  them,  they  gather  up  the 
rods  again,  and  put  them  together  again  one  by  one.  This  is 
their  national  mode  of  divination.    But  the  Enarees,^  or  An- 

9  See  Book  I.  chap.  105. 
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dfogyiii*  M7  that  Veaiis  gave  them  the  power  of  divining. 
Thsy  divine  hj  meanB  of  the  bark  of  a  linden-tree :  when  a  man 

has  split  the  linden-tree  in  three  pieces,  twisting  it  round  liis 
n  tinger.^,  and  then  untvviatiiig  it,  he  utters  a  response* 
68.  When  the  king  of  the  Sc3rthians  is  sick,  he  sends  for  three 
of  the  most  iiimous  of  these  prophets,  who  ])roj)heby  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned  ;  and  thej  gentrally  say  as  follows, 
that  such  or  9nch  a  citizen  has  sworn  ialsely  by  the  royal 
hearth,  mentioning  the  name  of  the  citizen  of  whom  thej 
speak :  for  it  is  a  custom  with  the  SoTthianain  general,  to  swear 
hj  the  royal  hearth,  when  thej  would  nse  the  most  solemn 
oath.    The  person  who,  they  say,  has  sworn  falsely,  is  imme* 
dintely  seiaad,  and  brought  forward ;  and  when  he  is  com^ 
tfae  prophets  ehaige  him  with  being  dearly  proved  by  their 
prophetic  art  to  luave  awom  falsely  by  the  royal  hear&,  and 
for  thia  reason  the  king  ia  ill.   He  denies  it,  affirming  that  he 
hns  not  sworn  fidsely,  and  complains  bitterly.    On  his  denial, 
the  king  sends  for  twice  as  many  more  prophets  ;  and  if  they 
also,  examining  into  the  prophetic  art,  condemn  him  with  Lav- 
in.!^  sworn  falsely,  they  straightway  cut  off  hid  head,  and  the 
tlrbi  pri'{>hets  divide  his  property  between  them  ;  but  if  the 
proph' ts  who  canie  last  acquit  him,  other  prophets  are  called 
in,  and  others  alter  them.    If,  then,  the  frr^^ater  number  ac(|uit 
the  man,  it  is  decreed  that  the  tirst  prophets  shall  be  put  to 
death*  69^  They  accordingly  put  them  to  death  in  the  following 
mamier :  when  they  have  filled  a  waggon  with  faggots,  and 
hftre  joked  oxen  to  it,  having  tied  the  feet  of  the  prophets  and 
hound  theur  liands  behind  them,  and  having  gi^^ged  thenii  thej 
«ndose  them  in  the  midst  of  the  faggots ;  then  having  set  fire 
to  them,  thej  terrify  the  oxen,  and  let  them  go.   Mmij  oxen 
thmfore  are  burnt  with  the  prophets,  and  manj  escape  very 
mtieh  sootehed,  when  the  pole  has  been  burnt  asunder.  In  this 
manner,  and  for  other  reasons,  they  burn  the  prophets,  calling 
them  false  prophets.    The  king  does  not  spare  the  children  of 
those  whom  he  puts  to  death,  but  kills  all  the  males,  and  does 
not  hurt  the  females.    70.  The  Scythians  make  soh^uHi  eun- 
tracti  in  the  following  manner,  with  whoin^cx  \  (  r  they  make 
them.     Having  poured  wine  into  a  large  earthen  vessel,  they 
mingle  with  it  blood  taken  from  those  who  are  entering  into 
covenant,  having  struck  with  an  awl  or  cut  with  a  knife  a 
small  part  of  the  body ;  then,  having  dipped  a  sdmetar,  some 
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arrows,  a  hatchet,  and  a  javelin  in  the  vessel,  when  they 
have  done  this,  thej  make  many  solemn  prayers,  and  then 
lx>di  those  who  make  the  contract,  and  the  most  cansiderabie 
joi  their  attontlants,  drink  up  (he  mirture. 

71.  The  sepulchres  of  the  kings  are  in  the  cuuiitrv  of  the 
SGerrhi,  as  far  a«  which  the  Borvstlienes  is  navigable.  There, 
when  their  king  dies,  thej  dig  a  large  square  hole  in  the 
ground  ;  and  having  prepared  this^  they  take  up  the  coq^ 
having  the  body  covered  with  wax»  the  belly  opened  and 
cleaned,  filled  with  bruised  cjpresSt  inoeasc^  and  parsley  and 
aniae^seedy  and  then  sown  up  again,  ^d  cany  it  in  a  chariot 
to  another  nation :  thoee  who  receive*  the  corpse  brought  to 
them,  do  the  same  as  the  Royal  Scythians ;  th^  cat  off  part 
of  their  ear,  shave  off  their  hair,  wound  themselves  on  the 
arms,  lacerate  their  forehead  and  nose,  and  drive  arrows 
through  their  left  hand.    Thence  they  carry  the  corp-e  f  t  the 
king  to  another  nation  whom  they  govern  ;  and  those  to  whom 
they  first  came  accompany  them.    When  they  have  carried 
the  corpse  round  all  the  provinces,  tlioy  arrive  amonsr  the 
Gerrhi,  who  are  the  most  remote  of  the  naliuns  they  rule 
over,  and  at  the  sepulchres.    Then,  when  tliey  have  placed 
the  corpse  in  the  grave  on  a  bed  of  leaves,  having  hxed  spears 
on  each  side  of  the  dead  body,  they  lay  pieces  of  wood  over 
it|  and  cover  it  over  with  mnt5?.    In  the  remaining  space  of 
the  grave  they  bury  one  of  the  king's  concubines,  having 
strangled  her,  and  his  cup-bearer,  a  cook,  a  groom,  a  page,  a 
courier,  and  horses,  and  firstlings  of  every  thing  else,  and 
golden  goblets ;  they  make  no  use  of  sUver  or  brass.  Haviif 
done  this,  they  all  heap  up  a  large  mound,  striving  and  vie* 
ing  with  each  other  to  make  it  as  large  as  possible.  72. 
When  a  year  has  elapsed,  they  then  do  as  follows :  haviiig 
taken  the  most  fitting  of  liis  remainiiit:  servants;  they  are  all 
native  Scythians  ;  for  they  serve  him  whomsoever  the  king 
may  order,  and  they  have  no  servants  bought  witli  money: 
when  therefore  tliey  have  ftrannrled  fifty  of  th'^st^  servants, 
and  fifty  of  the  finest  horses,  haviii;!  taken  out  their  bowels 
and  cleansed  them,  they  fill  them  with  chatl^  and  sow  them 
up  again.    Then  having  placed  the  half  of  a  wheel,  with  its 
(concave  side  uppermost,  on  two  pieces  of  wood,  and  the  otkor 
half  on  two  other  pieces  of  wood,  and  having  fixed  many  of 
these  in  the  same  manner,  then  having  thrust  thtdc  {n^oas  of 
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wood  through  the  horses  lengthwise,  to  the  neck,  they 
Bioaot  them  on  the  half*whedb ;  and  of  these  the  ibremoat 
part  of  the  half*wheeU  aopports  the  shoulders  of  the  horseflt 
•ad  tlie  hinder  part  sapports  the  belly  near  the  thighs,  but  the 
kgs  on  both  sides  sra  suspended  in  the  air :  then  having  put 
Wdlea  snd  bits  on  the  bones,  th^  stretch  them  in  fronts  and 
fitften  them  to  a  stake ;  the^  then  monnt  npon  a  horse  each^ 
one  of  the  fifty  young  men  that  have  been  strangled,  moont- 
mg  them  in  the  following  manner:  when  they  have  driven  a 
straight  piece  of  wood  along  the  spine  as  far  as  the  neck,  but 
a  part  ut*  tliis  wood  projects  from  the  bottom,  they  fix  it  into 
a  hole  bored  in  the  other  piece  of  wood  that  passes  through 
the  horse.  Having  placed  such  horsemen  round  the  monu- 
ment, they  depart. 

73.  Tims  iljt-y  bury  their  kin^.  But  the  other  Scythians, 
when  they  di*',  their  nearest  relations  carry  aljoiit  among  their 
irieods,  laid  in  chariots;  and  of  these  vdvh  one  receives  and 
entertains  the  attendants,  and  sets  the  same  tilings  before  the 
dead  body,  as  before  the  rest.  In  this  manner  private  persons 
aie  carried  about  for  forty  days,  and  then  buried.  The 
ScjihianSy  having  buried  them,  purify  themselves  in  the  follow* 
ing  manner:  having  wiped  and  thoroughly  washed  their 
heada^  they  do  thns  with  regard  to  the  body;  when  they  have 
*  sot  op  three  pieces  of  wood  leaning  against  each  other,  they 
esteod  aronnd  them  woollen  cloths ;  and  having  joined  them 
together  as  dosdy  as  possible,  they  throw  red>hot  stones  into 
a  Teasel  placed  in  the  nnddle  of  the  pieces  of  wood  and  the 
cloths.  74.  They  have  a  sort  of  hemp  growing  in  this  coun-» 
try,  very  like  Ihix,  except  in  thickness  and  height;  in  this 
respect  the  hemp  is  lar  suiu  rior  :  it  grow.s  both  spontaneously 
aDii  Iroin  cultivation  ;  and  irom  it  the  Thracians  make  ^ar- 
meatc5,  very  like  linen,  nor  would  any  one  who  is  not  well 
^kill^^d  in  such  matters^  distinguish  whether  they  nre  made  of 
iLix  or  }i<  iiip,  but  a  person  who  has  never  seen  this  hemp 
would  think  the  garment  was  made  of  flax.  7o.  When  there- 
tee  the  Scythians  have  taken  some  seed  of  this  hemp,  they 
creep  under  the  cloths,  and  then  put  the  seed  on  the  red- 
hot  stones ;  but  this  being  pat  on  smoke^  and  produces  such 
a  steam,  that  no  Ghrecian  vapour-bath  wonld  surpass  it.  The 
Sqrthianfl^  tranqorted  with  the  vapour,  shout  aloud ;  ^  and 

*  See  Book  I.  chap.  202* 
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this  serves  them  instetd  of  wishing,  for  ihej  never  bilfae  tl» 
bodjT  in  water.  Their  women,  pouring  on  water,  pound  oo  a 
rough  stone  pieeef  of  eypress,  cedar,  and  incense-tree  ;  and 

then  this  pounded  matter,  when  it  is  thick,  they  smear  over 
the  whole  bodj  and  face :  and  this  at  the  same  time  gives 
them  an  aorr^eable  odour,  and  when  they  takeoff  the  cataplasm 
on  the  following  day,  thoy  biHome  clean  and  shining. 

76.  They  studiously  avoid  the  use  of  foreign  customs,  not 
only  theretore  fn/l  (Jiej/  not  adopt  those  of  each  other,  but 
least  of  all  Grecian  usages,'^  as  the  example  of  Anacharsis, 
and  afterwards  of  Scjlas,  suffidently  demoostrated ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  Anacharsis,  having  visited  maaj  eoantries^  and 
having  displayed  great  wisdom  during  his  progress^  was 
turniog  to  the  abodes  of  the  ScythiaaSy  and  sailing  thmigh  the 
Hdlespont  toward  Cyziousi  and  as  he  found  the  Cyzioeaians 
celebrating  a  festival  to  the  mother  of  the  gods  with  great 
magnificenoe,  Anacharsis  made  a  vow  to  the  goddess,  thsx  if 
he  should  return  safe  and  sound  to  his  own  country,  he  would 
sacrifice  in  the  same  mniiiKT  as  he  saw  the  inhabitants  of 
Cjzicus  doinoj,  and  would  al.^o  institute  a  vioril.  Accordingly, 
when  he  arrived  in  Scytliia,  he  returned  into  the  country  called 
Hykea,  it  is  near  the  Course  of  Achilles,  and  is  fall  of  trees  of 
all  kinds  ;  to  this  Anacharsis  having:  retired,  jierformed  all  the 
rites  to  the  goddess,  holding  a  timbrel  in  his  hand,  and  fasten* 
ing  images  about  his  person.  But  one  of  the  ScythisnSi 
having  observed  him  doing  this,  gave  information  to  the  kiQg^ 
SauUus  ;  but  he»  having  come  in  person,  when  he  saw  Ana- 
charsis thus  emfdojedi  shot  at  him  with  an  arrow,  and  killed 
him.  And  now  \£  any  one  speaks  about  Anacharsi%  the 
Scythians  say  they  do  not  know  him,  because  he  travdM 
into  Greece  and  adopted  foreign  customs.  However  I  beard 
from  Timnes,  the  guardian  of  Ariapithes,  that  Anacharsis  was 
paternal  uncle  to  Idanthyrsus,  king  of  the  Scythians,  and  that 
he  was  son  of  Gnurus,  son  of  Lycus,  son  of  Spargapithes  ;  if, 
then,  Anacharsis  was  of  this  family,  lot  him  know  he  was 
killed  by  his  own  brother ;  for  Idaathyrsus  was  son  of  SauUu8» 

'  Tiie  simplest  method  of  rendering  this  obs(  urc  pa,s.s;ii:r  appears  to  me 
to  be  that  suggested  by  Letronne,  as  quoied  by  Bachr,  according  W 
which  the  usual  signification  of  the  word  ^tm  (g  letaiaed  wilkout  any 
violeooe  to  the  coastractioB :  it  ii  as  follows,  tk!k*n  ym  St»  i{XX4W 
(iw^lotn  xpimwTa%)^  'BXXiivuBoSvf  9k  tcmk  ficcans. 
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and  it  was  Saulius  who  killed  Anacharsis.  77.  However,  I 
have  heard  another  story  tokl  by  the  Peloponne^siuns,  thxit 
Anacharsis,  being  sent  abroatl  by  the  king  of  the  Scythians, 
became  a  disciple  of  tlie  Grecians  ;  and  on  his  return  lionie  he 
said  to  the  kinj]^  who  j^ent  him  abroad,  that  all  the  Greeks 
were  employed  iu  acijuiring  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  except 
the  L#aced8emonians,  but  that  they  only  were  able  to  give  and 
receive  a  rea^n  with  prudence :  but  this  story  is  told  in  sport 
by  the  Greeks  themaelTes.  The  man,  then,  was  killed  in  the 
manner  before  mentioned.  ThiUi  therefore,  he  fared  Ubcaiise 
q£  foreign  ontloaiB  and  interoonne  with  the  Ghrecians. 

78«  Muj  years  afterwards,  Scylas,  son  of  Ariapithes^ 
iMl  with  •  rimUar  fiite*  For  AriapithM^  king  of  the  Sejthi* 
aoi^  htiAp  amongst  other  children,  Scylas;  he  was  bom  of  an 
Istrian  woman,  who  did  not  in  any  way  belong  to  the  country  s 
his  mother  twght  him  the  Grecian  hmguage  and  lettm. 
Afterwards,  in  course  of  time,  Ariapithes  met  his  death  by 
treachery  at  the  hands  of  Spargapithes,  king  of  the  Agathyrsi, 
and  Scylas  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  and  his  father's  wife, 
whose  name  was  Opcta ;  this  Upu  a  was  a  native,  by  ^\  horn 
Ariapithes  had  a  son,  Oricus.  Sr}  las,  though  reigning  over 
the  Scythians,  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  Scythian 
mode  of  life,  1nit  w  as  much  more  inchned  to  the  Grecian  man- 
ners on  nrcount  of  the  education  he  had  received  ;  he,  there- 
fore, acted  thus.  Whenever  he  led  the  Scythian  army  to 
the  ci^  of  the  BorysthenitSB^  (now  these  Borysthenit»  say 
they  are  Milesians,)  as  soon  as  Scylas  reached  them^  he  used 
to  tare  his  army  in  the  suburbs,  and,  when  he  himself  had 
gone  within  the  walls,  and  had  dosed  the  gates,  having  laid 
aaide  his  Sqrthian  dress,  he  used  to  aasnme  the  Ghredan 
hdbit,  and  in  this  dress  he  walked  in  pnblic,  unattended  by 
guards  or  any  one  else ;  and  they  kept  watch  at  the  gates,  that 
no  Scythian  might  see  him  wearing  this  dress ;  and  in  other 
respects  he  adopted  the  Grecian  mode  of  living,  and  performed 
sacrifices  to  the  gods  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Grecians. 
When  he  had  stayed  a  month  or  more,  he  used  to  depart,  re- 
suming thf  Scythian  habit.  This  he  used  frequently  to  do ; 
he  also  built  a  palace  in  the  Borysthenes,  and  married  a  native 
woman,  to  inhabit  it.  79.  Since,  however,  it  was  fated  that 
misfortune  should  b<  ial  liim,  it  happened  on  this  occasion.  He 
was  Tcry  desirous  to  be  initiated  iu  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus ; 
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and  as  he  was  just  about  to  commence  the  sarred  rites,  a  very 
great  prodigy  occurred.    He  had  in  the  city  of  the  Borys- 
Uienitffi  a  large  and  magnificent  mansion,^  of  which  I  have  j  ust 
now  made  mention ;  round  it  were  placed  sphinxes  and  griffins 
of  white  marble ;  on  tliis  the  god  hurled  a  bolt»  and  it  was  en- 
tirely burnt  down;  Scjlas,  neverthelefiSi  accompUahed  him 
initiation*   Now,  the  Scythians  reproach  the  Grecians  oa 
account  of  their  Bacchic  ceremonies*  for  they  say  it  b  not 
reasonable  to  discover  such  a  god  as  tiiis,  who  drives  men  to 
madness.   When  Scylas  had  been  initiated  in  the  Baochie 
mysteries,  one  of  the  Borysthenitn  carried  the  information  to 
the  Scythians,  saying,  "  You  Scythians  laugh  at  us,  because 
we  celebrate  Bacchic  rites,  and  the  god  takes  possession  of  as  : 
now  this  same  deity  lias  taken  posscijsiou  ol"  your  king,  and  he 
celebrates  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  and  is  maddened  by  the  g<  »<l. 
But  if  you  disbelieve  me,  follow,  and  I  will  show  you.**  The 
chief  men  of  tho  Scythians  lullowed  him  :  and  the  Borysthe- 
nite,  conducting  them  in,  plfi(     them  secretly  on  a  tower  :  but 
when  Scylas  went  past  with  a  thyasus,  and  the  Scythians 
saw  him  acting  the  bacchanal,  they  regarded  it  as  a  very  great 
calamity  ;  and  having  returned,  they  acquainted  all  the  army 
with  what  they  had  seen.   80.  After  this,  when  Scylas  re* 
turned  to  his  own  home»  the  Scythiansi  having  set  np  his 
brother  Octamasades,  bom  of  the  daughter  <^  TereuSi  re- 
volted firom  Scylas.  But  he^  being  informed  of  what  was 
being  done  against  him,  and  the  reason  for  which  it  was  done^ 
fled  to  Thrace.   Octamasades,  being  informed  of  thisi  marched 
against  Thrace,  but  when  he  arrived  on  the  later,  the  Thra- 
cians  advanced  to  meet  him.    As  they  were  about  to  engage, 
Sitalces  sent  to  Octamasades,  saying  as  follows  :  "  Why  need 
we  try  each  other's  strength  ?  You  are  the  son  of  my  sister, 
and  have  with  you  my  brother.    Do  you  restore  him  to  me, 
and  I  will  deliver  up  Seylas  to  you,  and  i?o  neither  you  nor  I 
shall  expose  our  army  to  peril.*'    Sitalces  sent  this  message 
to  him  by  a  herald  ;  for  there  was  with  Octamasades  n  brother 
of  Sitalces,  who  had  fled  from  the  latter.    Octamasades  ac- 
ceded to  this  proposal ;  and  having  surrendered  his  maternal 
uncle  to  Sitalces,  received  his  brother  Scylas  in  exchange. 
Now  Sitalces^  having  got  his  brother  in  his  powerj  drew  off 
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hisjorcis ;  but  Octamasades  beheaded  Scylas  on  the  same  spot. 
Thus  the  Scythians  maintain  their  own  customs,  and  impose 
such  punishments  on  those  who  introduce  foreign  usages. 

8L  I  have  never  be^^n  able  to  learn  with  accuracy  the 
amount  of  the  population  of  the  Scythians,  but  I  heard  difi'er- 
ent  accounts  concerning  the  number  ;  for  some  pretend  that 
tliej  are  exceedingij  numerous,  and  others  that  there  are  very 
few  real  Scythians :  thns  much  however  thej  expoeed  to  my 
sight.    There,  is  a  spot  between  the  nver  Borysthenes  and 
llie  HypaoiSy  called  ExampttoSi^  which  I  mentioned  a  little 
beibre^  saying  that  there  was  in  it  a  fountain  of  bitter  water, 
from  which  tiie  water  flowing  made  the  Hypania  unfit  to  be 
dnink»  In  this  spot  lies  n  brass  cauldron,  in  sise  six  times  aa 
large  as  the  bowl  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pontus,  which  Pausani- 
as,  son  of  Cleombrotus,  dedicated.    For  the  benefit  of  any  one 
who  has  never  seen  tliis,  I  will  here  describe  it :  the  brass 
cauldron  amongst  the  Scythians  easily  contains  six  hundred 
amphone  ;  and  this  Scythian  vessel  is  six  fni:j;irs  in  thickness. 
No^v,  the  inhabitants  say  it  was  made  from  the  })oints  of 
arrows,  for  that  their  king,  whose  name     as  Ariaiitas,  wish- 
ing to  know  the  population  of  the  Scythians,  commanded  all 
the  S<^hians  to  bring  him  each  severally  one  point  of  an 
arrow,  and  he  threatened  death  on  whosoever  should  fiul  to 
faring  it.    Accordingly  a  vast  number  of  arrow  points  were 
biroaght^  and  he  resolved  to  leave  a  monument  made  from 
tfaem  $  he  therefore  made  this  brass  bowl,  and  dedicated  it  at 
EbcamiMBns.   This  I  heard  concerning  the  population  of  the 
Seythums.   82.  Their  country  hat  noSiing  wondmrful,  except 
the  riversy  whieh  are  very  large  and  very  many  in  number  ; 
but  what  it  affords  also  worthy  of  admiration,  besides  the  rivers 
and  the  extent  of  the  plains,  shall  be  mentioned  :  they  show 
the  print  of  the  toot  of  Hercules  upon  a  rock  ;  it  resembles  the 
f<x)tstep  of  a  man,  is  two  cubits  in  length,  near  the  river 
Tyrfl**,    Such,  then,  is  this  ;  but!  will  now  return  to  the  sub- 
ject 1  at  tirst  set  out  to  relate. 

83.  Whilst  Darius  was  making  preparations  against  the 
Scythians,  and  sending  messengers  to  command  some  to  con-* 
tribute  land  forces,  and  others  a  fleets  and  others  to  bridge 
over  the  Thracian  Bospborus;  ArtabanuSyihesonof  HystaspeSi 
and  brother  of  Darius,  entreated  him  on  no  account  to  make 
an  expedition  against  the  Scythians,  representuig  the  poverty 

<  See  chap.  b% 
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of  Scythia  ;  but  when  he  foand  that  although  he  gave  him 
good  couaael  he  ooold  notperBuade  him,  he  d^isted  :  Darius 
therefore^  when  every  thing  was  prepared,  marehed  his  army 
fromSoaa.  84.  At  that  tune  (EobazoayaPeniaii,  who  had  three 
sons  aU  serving  in  the  army,  besought  Darina  that  one  might 
be  left  at  home  for  him.  The  king  aDswered  him,  as  a  fricattd, 
and  one  wlio  made  a  moderate  request,  that  he  would  leave  him 
all  his  sons  ;  he  therefore  was  exceedingly  delighted,  hoping 
that  his  sons  would  be  discharged  from  the  army.  But  Darius 
commanded  tht!  proper  officers  to  put  all  the  sons  of  GM)bazii8 
to  death  ;  and  they,  bi  ing  slain,  were  left  on  the  spot. 

85.  When  Darius,  marching  from  vSusa,  reached  Ciialcedon 
on  the  liosphorus,  where  a  bridge  wm  already  laid  across, 
from  thence  going  on  board  a  ship  he  saded  to  those  called 
the  Cyanean  islands,  which  tlie  (irceiiins  ?ay  formerly  iloat- 
ed.  There,  sitting  in  the  temple,  he  took  a  yew  ot  tlic  Kux- 
ine  Sea,  which  is  worthy  of  admiration ;  for  of  all  seas  it  is 
by  natm:*e  the  most  wonderful :  its  length  is  eleven  thousand 
one  hundred  stades,  and  its  width,  in  the  widest  part,  three 
thousand  three  hundred  stades.  The  mouth  of  this  sea  is 
four  stades  in  width,  and  ^e  length  of  the  month,  thai  itf 
the  neek,  whieh  is  called  the  Bosphorns,  where  the  hridge 
was  bud  across,  amonnts  to  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
stades;  and  the  Bosphoms extends  to  the  Fropontis.  The 
Phipontis,  which  is  five  hundred  stades  in  breadth,  and  one 
thousand  four  hundred  in  length,  discharges  itself  into  the 
HellesjK)nt,  which  in  the  narrowest  part  is  seven  8tadei>,  and 
in  length  four  hundred  ;  the  Hellespont  falls  into  an  expanse 
of  the  sea,  which  is  calh  d  the  ^gean.  86.  These  seas  have 
been  measured  as  follows :  a  ship  commonly  makes  in  a  long 
day  about  seventy  thousand  orgyns  and  in  a  night  about  sixty 
thousand.  Now,  from  the  mouth  to  the  Phasis  (for  this  is 
the  greatest  length  of  the  Pontiis)  is  a  voyage  of  nine  days 
and  eight  nights  ;  these  make  one  million  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  orgyae,  and  these  orgyse  are  equal  to  ekven 
thousand  one  hundred  stades.  From  Sindica  to  Themiscyra, 
on  the  river  Thermodon,  (for  here  is  the  broadest  part  of 
the  Fontus,)  is  a  voyage  of  three  days  and  two  nights ;  these 
make  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  orgyae,  or  three 
thousand  three  hundred  stadea.  Hie  Pontusy  therefore^  and 
the  Bosphoms,  and  the  Hellespont^  have  been  thus  measured 
bj  moi  and  are  such  as  I  have  described.    Moreover  this 
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Fontus  possesses  a  lake,  that  discharges  itself  into  it,  not 
much  leat  than  Haelf ;  it  is  called  MmSis,  and  the  mother  of 

the  PontuB. 

87.  Darinsi  when  he  had  viewed  the  Poiitii8»  sailed  hack 
to  the  bridge^  of  whidi  Mandrodea^  a  SamiaD»  was  the  arcfai* 
tacst*  And  hating  abo  viewed  the  Boqphoniai  he  erected  two 
coionuia  of  while  marUe  on  the  ahore^  engraying  cm  one  in 
Aaayrian  characters,  and  on  the  other  in  Grecian,  ike  names 
of  idl  the  nations  he  had  in  his  army,  and  he  bad  some  from 
all  whom  lie  ruled  over  ;  of  these,  besides  the  iiuvy,  seven 
hundred  thousand  were  reckoned,  including  cavalry  ;  and  six 
hundred  ships  were  agseinbled.  Now  these  coluinns  the  By^ 
zantians  some  time  afterwards  removed  into  their  city,  and 
UBed  in  building  the  altar  of  tlie  Orthosian  Diana,  oxecj^t  one 
stuno  ;  this  was  left  near  the  temple  of  Bacchus  in  Byzan- 
tium, covered  with  Assyrian  letters.  The  spot  of  the  Bos* 
I^orus  which  king  Dariua  caused  the  bridge  to  be  laid  over, 
WM^  aa  I  coi^ectore,  mid-way  between  Byzantium  and  the 
temple  at  the  mouth*  88.  Darius  after  this,  being  pleased 
with  the  bridge^  presented  its  architect,  Mandroclea  the  Sa» 
aiaaiy  with  ten  of  ereiy  thing ;  from  these  then  Mandrodea, 
haTing  painted  a  pictnre  of  the  whole  junction  of  the  Boa* 
phonM^  with  king  Dariua  seated  on  a  throne^  and  his  army 
cniasing  otcti  having  painted  .this,  he  dedici^  it  as  first* 
frnita  in  the  tenple  of  Jono,  with  this  inscription :  Man* 
droeles,  having  thrown  a  bridge  across  the  fishy  Bosphorus, 
dc'iicated  to  Juno  n  memorial  of  the  raft;  h\ying  up  for  him* 
self  a  crown,  and  i'or  the  Samians  glory,  haviiig  completed  it 
to  the  satisfaction  of  king  Darius."  This,  then,  was  the  me- 
morial of  the  man  who  oonstructefl  the  bridge. 

89.  Darius,  having  rewarded  Mandrocles,  crossed  over  in- 
to Kurope,  having  commanded  the  lonians  to  sail  by  the 
Fontus  as  far  as  the  river  Ister  ;  and  when  they  should 
have  reached  the  Ister,  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  river 
and  there  wait  his  arrival :  for  the  loniana,  ^^lians,  and 
Hellespontines  conducted  the  naval  armament.  The  ileet 
aocotdiaglj,  having  aailed  through  the  Cyanean  islandsi  stood 
direct  fat  thelater ;  and  having  aailed  up  the  river  a  two 
daTi*  voyage  ftom  the  aea^  they  joined  the  neck  of  the  river 
with  a  bridge,  at  the  point  where  the  several  mouths  of  the 
Irtcr  are  aepanted.  But  Dariua»  when  he  had  passed  over 
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the  Bosphoros  by  the  bridge  of  boats,  marched  tbrougb 
Tbnoe,  sad  having  arrived  at  the  soorces  of  the  riy«r  Tearm, 
encaiiipud  there  time  days.  90.  The  Tearna  is  said  bj  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  to  be  the  beet  of  all  riveia»  both 

for  its  other  healing  qasditieSy  and  especially  for  curing  the 
itch,  in  men  and  horses.    Its  springs  are  thirty-eighty  /^Siwjij^ 

iVuiii  the  same  rock,  and  some  of  them  are  cold,  others  liot. 
The  distance  to  them  is  the  same  iiuin  Herseopolis,  near  Pe- 
riiithus,  and  from  Apollonia  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  each  a  two 
days*  juui  tiey.  This  Teams  ompties  itself  into  the  river 
Contailrs(lu>,  the  Contadesdus  into  the  AjT^rmne-^,  the  Agri- 
anes  into  the  llebrus,  and  this  last  into  the  sea  near  t  he  city  of 
^nus.  91.  Darius,  then,  having  reach^  this  river,  when 
he  had  encamped,  was  so  delighted  with  the  river,  that  be 
erected  a  pillar  here  also^  with  tibe  following  inscription :  Tbb 

SPRINGS  OF  THB  TbABUS  TZBLD  THB  BBST  AMD  FIMBST  WATKB 
OF  ALL  BIVBBS  t  AND  A  KAN,  THB  BBST  AND  FINV8T  OF  ALL 
MKNy  OAUB  TO  THBM^  LBADINO  AN  ABMT  AGADIST  TBM  mJt* 
THIANSi  DABIUS»  SON  OF  HTSTA8PSS,  KING  OF  THB  FBB8tAN8» 
AND  OF  THB  WHOLB  CONTINBNT.    92.  Dsrius,  haFing  set  OUt 

from  thence,  came  to  another  river,  the  name  of  which  is 
Ai  tiscus,  which  flows  throu«ih  the  Odrysas  ;  when  he  arrived 
at  this  river,  he  did  as  follows  :  having  marked  out  a  certain 
spot  of  ground  to  the  army,  he  conuiiaaded  every  man  as  he 
passed  by  to  place  a  stone  on  tliis  spot  that  was  marked  ont ; 
ainl  when  th«>  army  had  executed  his  order,  having  lett  vast 
heaps  ol  stones  tlicre,  lie  continued  liis  march. 

93.  But  before  he  reached  the  Ister,  he  subdued  the  Gets 
firsts  mho  think  themselves  immortal ;  for  the  Thracians  who 
occupy  Salmydessus,  and  those  who  dwell  above  the  cities  of 
Apollonia  and  Mesambria,  who  are  called  Scjmniadss  and 
Nypssiy  surrendered  themselves  to  Darins  without  resist- 
ance ;  hot  the  Gretaa^  having  recourse  to  obstinate  resistance^ 
were  soon  reduced  to  slavery,  though  they  are  the  most 
valiant  and  the  most  just  of  the  Thracians.  94.  They  thiofc 
themselves  immortal  in  this  manner.  They  im^ne  that 
they  themselves  do  not  die,  but  that  the  deceased  gix  s  to  the 
deity  Zalmoxis,  and  some  of  them  think  that  he  is  the  same 
with  Gebeleizis.  Every  fifth  year  they  despatch  one  of  them- 
selves, taken  by  lot  to  Zalmoxis,  with  orders  tu  let  him  kiiuw 
on  each  occasion  wiiat  they  want.    Their  mode  of  aeudmg 
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him  is  this.  Some  of  tliem  who  are  appomted  hold  three 
javelins  ;  whilst  others,  having  taken  up  the  man  who  is  to 
be  sent  to  Zalmoxis  by  the  hands  and  feet,  swing  him  ruund, 
and  throw  him  into  the  air,  u})on  the  points.  If  he  should  die, 
being  transfixed,  they  think  the  god  |)r()[>itious  to  theui  ;  if 
he  should  not  die,  they  blame  the  me«srnL^er  himself,  saying, 
tliat  he  is  a  bnd  man  ;  and  having  blamed  him,  they  despatch 
another,  and  they  give  him  his  instructions  while  he  is  yet 
aliye*  These  same  ThracianSi  io  time  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, let  fly  their  arrows  toward  heaven,  and  threaten  the 
gody  thinking  that  there  is  no  other  ^od  hut  their  own* 
96*  Bat,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  Grecis  who  dwell  about 
the  Hdhspont  and  the  Fontos,  this  Zahnoxis  was  a  man,  and 
liTed  in  slaTerj  at  Samoa ;  he  was  shnre  to  Pythagoras,  son 
of  HnesarehoB }  and  after  that,  having  procured  his  liberty, 
he  acquired  gr^t  riches,  and  having  acquired  them,  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  country  :  but  finding  the  Thracians  lived 
wretchedly  and  in  a  very  uncivilized  maiirH  i  ,  this  Zahnoxis, 
being  acquaint*  d  with  the  Ionian  way  ut"  living,  and  with 
manners  more  polite  than  those  of  Thrace,  in  that  he  liad 
been  tUniiliar  witli  (  u  f  cks,  and  with  Pythagoras,  who  was  nut 
the  int^anest  s^a^c  \n  (irf  ece,  had  a  hall  built,  in  which,  re- 
ceiving and  entertaining  the  principal  persons  of  the  country, 
he  taught  them,  that  neitlier  he  nor  anj  of  his  guests,  nor 
their  posterior  for  ever,  would  die,  but  would  go  into  a  place 
where  they  should  live  eternally,  and  have  every  kind  of 
hieasuig.  While  he  did  and  said  as  above  described,  he,  in 
the  mean  time,  had  a  subterraneous  habitation  made,  and  when 
the  bmlding  was  eomjpleted,  he  disappeared  from  among  the 
Tfanusians ;  and  having  gone  down  to  the  subterraneous 
haHtation,  he  abode  there  three  years.  But  they  both  re- 
gretted him,  and  lamented  him  as  dead  ;  but  in  the  fourth 
year  be  appeared  to  the  1  hiacians:  and  thus  what  Zahnoxis 
said  became  credible  to  ihem.  Thus  they  say  tliat  lie  acted. 
96.  For  my  own  part,  I  neither  disbelieve  nor  entirelv  believe 
the  account  ol'  this  person  and  the  subterraneous  hahitation  ; 
but  T  nm  of  f>j>inion  that  this  Zalmoxis  lived  many  years  be- 
fore Pythagoras.  Yet,  whether  Zalmozia  were  a  man  or  a 
native  deity  among  the  Qetn^  I  take  mj  leave  of  him.  These 
people,  then,  who  observe  such  a  custom,  when  thejr  .were 
subdued  by  the  Fenians^  followed  the  rest  of  the  army. 
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97.  When  Darius  and  bis  land  feroes  with  him  reacho^ 
the  IsteTy  all  crosfliied  OTer  the  river,  and  Dariua  commanded 

the  lonians  to  loose  the  bridge,  and  follow  him  on  the  con* 
tinent  with  the  forces  from  the  ships.  But  as  they  were  about 
to  loose  the  bridye  and  execute  his  ortlf  rs.  Goes,  sou  of  Er- 
xandrus,  general  of  the  Mit}  leuians,  spoke  as  follows  to  Darius, 
having  lirst  inquired  whether  it  would  he  agreeable  to  him  to 
hear  an  opinion  froin  one  who  wished  to  irive  it:  **0  kio^ 
since  you  are  about  to  invade  a  country  in  which  no  culti- 
vated land  will  be  seen,  nor  any  inhabited  city,  do  jou  let  this 
brid^  remain  where  it  is,  leaving  these  men  who  conslnicted 
it  as  its  guard  ;  and  i(  having  met  with  the  Scjthiaii%  w« 
sneceed  according  to  our  wishes^  we  have  a  way  to  return ; 
but  if  we  should  not  be  able  to  meet  with  them,  we  shall  at 
least  have  a  secure  retreat  For  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  that 
we  shdl  be  conquered  in  battte  by  the  Scytliians ;  bat  rather, 
that,  being  unable  to  find  them,  we  may  suffer  somewhat  la 
our  wanderings.  Perhaps  some  one  may  think  I  say  this  for 
my  own  sake,  that  1  may  remain  here  ;  but,  O  king,  I  advance 
the  opinion  which  I  think  is  ]i<>st  for  you  ;  nevertheless,  I  will 
follow  you  myself,  and  would  by  no  means  be  left  behind.* 
Darin s  \\  a2»  niueh  plea.-^ed  ^^  ith  the  advice,  aiul  answered  him 
a'=^  InllnNNs  :  "Lesbian  friend,  when  1  am  ^al'e  back  in  my  own 
palace,  tail  not  to  pre:»eat  yourself  to  me,  that  I  may  requite 
you  for  good  advice  with  good  deeds/'  98.  Having  spoken  thus 
and  tied  sixty  knots  in  a  thong,  and  having  summoned  the 
Ionian  commanders  to  his  presence,  he  addressed  than  as  fol- 
lows :  Men  of  Ionia,  I  have  changed  my  former  resolution 
concerning  the  bridge ;  therefore,  tdce  this  thoitt  and  do 
thus :  as  soon  as  you  see  me  march  against  the  Sqrthiaaa, 
beginning  from  that  tune,  untie  one  of  these  knots  eTcry  dsy ; 
and  if  I  return  not  within  that  time,  bat  the  days  numbmd 
by  the  knotd  have  passed,  do  you  sail  away  to  your  own  cooa- 
try.  Till  that  tinie,  since  I  have  changed  my  determination, 
do  you  guard  the  bridge,  and  a[)ply  the  utmost  care  to  pre- 
serve and  secure  it  ;  and  if  yon  do  this,  you  will  oblige  me 
exceedingly."  Darius,  havin<?  spoken  thus,  hastened  forward. 

99.  Thrace,  in  tlie  part  next  the  se:i.  projects  before  the 
Srythian  territory  ;  and  where  a  bay  is  formed  in  this  coun- 
try Scythia  begins,  and  the  Ister  discharges  itselt^  having  its 
mouth  turned  towards  the  east  But  beginning  from  the  Isler, 
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I  now  proceed  to  describe  by  measuremeDt  the  part  of  the 
S^hitti  ooontry  that  Is  on  the  sea  coast.  Now»  from  the  Is* 
ter,  that  is  andent  Scythia  that  lies  towards  the  meridian  and 

the  south  wind,  as  far  as  the  city  called  Carcinitis ;  next  to 
that,  the  Tauric  nation  inhabits  the  land  t^xtendin^:  along  the 
Bailie  sea,  which  is  a  niuuntainous  country,  imd  jirojects  into 
the  Pontu;>  as  far  as  the  Cbersonesus  called  Trachea  ;  and  it 
reache?  to  tlie  sea  towards  the  east.  For  the  two  parts  of  the 
boundaries  ot"  Scythia  extend  to  the  sea,  one  towards  the 
south,  and  the  other  towards  the  east,  as  is  the  ease  with  the 
r^ion  of  Attica :  and  the  Taiiri  inhabit  parts  of  Scythia 
similar  to  this,  just  as  if  any  other  people  instead  of  the 
Athenians  pow^sed  the  promontory  of  Suiiiiim,which  ex- 
tends more  into  a  point  into  the  sea  mm  the  borough  of  Xho* 
ncns  to  that  of  Anaphlystus.  I  mention  this»  if  I  may  com* 
pare  small  things  with  great*  Sach^  then,  is  Tanrica.  But  for 
any  one  who  has  never  sailed  by  that  part  of  Attica,  I  wOl 
explain  the  matter  in  another  way :  it  is  as  if  a  nation  dis- 
tinct from  Japygia,  and  not  the  Japygians,  beginning  from 
the  port  of  Brundusium,  should  cut  off  the  couiitrj  as  fat  as 
Tarentnm,  and  occupy  the  promontory.  Mentioning  these 
two,  1  might  mention  many  others,  to  "which  Taurii  a  is  like, 
100.  From  Taurica,  Scythians  inhabit  the  country  above  the 
Tauri,  and  the  parts  along  the  eastern  sea,  and  tiie  parts  west- 
ward of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  and  the  lake  Mseotis^  as  far 
as  the  river  Tanais,  which  flows  into  the  farthest  recess  of 
that  lake.  Now,  from  the  Ister  at  the  parts  above,  stretching 
to  the  interior,  Scythia  is  shut  off  first  by  the  Agathyrsi, 
next  by  the  Neari,  then  by  the  Androphagi^  and  last  by  the 
Melanchbeni«  101.  Of  Scythia,  therefiwe,  which  is  qua- 
drangnlar^  with  two  parts  reaching  to  die  sea»  that  which 
stretches  to  the  interior  and  lhat  along  the  coast  is  in  every 
way  equal.  For  from  the  Ister  to  the  Borysthenes  is  a  jour- 
ney ot  ten  days  ;  and  from  the  liorystlienes  to  the  lake  Maeo- 
tis  ten  more  ;  from  the  sea  to  the  interiiir,  as  far  as  the  Melanch- 
Iseni,  who  inhabit  ai)ove  the  vScythian^,  is  a  journey  of  twenty 
days.  The  day's  journey  luis  been  computed  by  me  at  two 
liundred  stades.  Thus  the  extent  of  Scythia  croJ5??ways  would 
be  four  thousand  stades  ;  and  the  direct  route  leading  to  the 
interior  would  be  the  same  number  of  stades.  Sac^  is  the 
extent  of  this  conntry. 
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102,  The  ScytluaDs,  conadering  with  themselves  tluit  they 
were  not  able  alone  to  repel  the  arm  j  of  Darius  io  a  pitdied 
battle^  sent  messengers  to  the  acgoining  nations;  and  the 
kings  of  those  nations,  baying  met  together,  consalted,  sinee  m 

great  an  army  was  advancing?  agsunst  them.     The  kings  who 
met  together  were  tho»e  ot"  the  Tauri,  the  Agathyrsi,  the 
Neuri,  the  Andruphagi,  the  Melanchlaeni,  the  Geloni,  the  Bn- 
dini,  and  the  Sauromatas.    103.  Of  these,  the  Tauri  observe 
the  tollowing  cnf?toms  :  they  sacrifice  to  the  virgin  all  who 
suffer  shipwreck,  and  any  On  eks  tlipy  meet  with  driven  on 
tlieir  coasts,  in  the  following  manner  :  having  perlbrmeil  the 
preparatory  ceremonieSi  they  strike  the  head  with  a  club ; 
some  say  they  throw  the  body  down  from  a  precipice,  (for 
their  temple  is  built  on  a  precipice,)  and  impale  the  head ;  but 
others  agree  with  respect  to  the  head,  bat  say  that  the  hodj 
is  not  thrown  from  the  preeipice,  but  buried  in  the  earth. 
The  Tauri  themselves  say,  that  tiiis  deity  to  whom  they  sacri- 
fice is  Iphigenia,  daughter  of  Agamemnon.    Enemies  whom 
they  subdue  they  treat  as  follows :  each  having  cut  off  a  head, 
carries  it  home  with  him,  then  having  lixed  it  on  a  long  pole, 
he  raises  it  far  iibove  the  ruuf  of  his  house,  al  all  events 
above  the  chimney ;  they  say  that  these  are  suspended  b5 
guards  over  the  whole  household.    This  people  live  by  rai  ine 
and  war.     104.  The  Aunthyrsi  arc  a  ino>t  luxurious  people, 
and  wear  a  profusion  ot'  gold.    They  have  promiscuous  inter- 
course with  women,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  brethren  one 
of  another,  and  being  ail  of  one  family,  may  not  entertain  hatred 
towards  each  other.  In  other  respects  they  approach  the  Qsages 
of  the  Thracians.    105.  The  Neuri  observe  Scythian  customs. 
One  generation  before  the  eipedition  of  Darius,  it  happened  to 
them  to  be  driTon  ont  of  their  whole  country  by  serpents ;  for 
theur  country  produced  many  serpents,  and  a  much  greater  num- 
ber came  down  upon  them  from  the  deserts  above ;  until,  bring 
hard  pressed,  they  abandoned  their  territory,  and  settled 
ani()ii;x  the  Budini.  These  men  seem  to  he  magicians,  for  it  i* 
saiil  of  them  by  the  Scythians  and  the  Ij  reeks  settled  in 
Seythia,  that  once  every  year  each  Neurian  bec^  ines  a  woif 
lor  a  tew  days,  and  then  is  restored  again  to  the  s:une  state. 
Though  they  nllirm  tliis,  however,  they  do  not  persuade  me ; 
they  affirm  it  nevertheless,  and  support  their  assertion  with 
an  oath.    106.  The  Andropbagi  have  the  most  savage  eus» 
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toms  of  all  men  ;  they  pay  no  regard  to  justice,  nor  make  use 
of  mnj  established  law«  Thej  are  nomades,  and  wear  a  dress 
Hke  the  Scythian;  It^  tpm  a  peculiar  language;  and  of 
these  nations,  ai*e  the  only  people  that  eat  human  flesh. 
107.  The  Meianchlmi  all  wear  black  garments,  from  which 
etrcamatance  they  take  theur  name.  These  follow  Sqrtfaian 
oangea.  108.  The  Bodini,  who  are  a  great  and  populous  na- 
tion, p€tmi  %hm  whole  bodies  with  a  deep  bloe  and  ^d.  There 
is  in  their  country  a  city  built  of  wood,  its  name  is  Gelonus ; 
each  side  of  the  wall  is  thirty  stad(  s  in  length,  it  is  loi'ty,  and 
made  entirely  of  wood.  Their  liouses  abo  and  their  temples 
nre  of  wood  :  for  there  are  there  temples  of  the  Grecian  gods, 
ttdcn  ned  after  the  Grecian  manner  with  images,  altars,  and 
shrines  of  wood.  They  celebrate  the  triennial  festivalt  of 
Bacchus,  and  perform  the  bacchanalian  ceremonies :  lor  the 
Crdoni  were  originally  Grecians,  but  being  expelled  from  the 
trading  ports,  settled  among  the  Budini ;  and  they  use  a 
language  partly  Scythian  and  partly  Grecian.  109.  The 
Badiniy  however,  do  not  use  the  same  language  as  the  Geloni, 
oor  the  same  mode  of  living ;  for  the  Budini,  being  indigen- 
ous, are  nomades,  and  are  the  only  people  of  these  parts  who 
eat  yermin ;  whereas  the  Geloni  are  tillers  of  the  soil,  feed 
upon  com,  cultivate  gardens,  and  are  not  at  all  like  the  Bo* 
dini  in  form  or  complexion.  By  the  Greeks,  however,  the 
Budini  are  called  Geloni,  though  erroneously  so  called.  Their 
Country  is  thickly  covered  with  trees  of  all  kinds  ;  and  in  the 
thiekesl  wuod  is  a  spacious  and  larerc  lake,  and  a  uiOiaas  and 
reed^^  around  it  :  in  tins  otters  are  taken,  and  beavers,  and 
other  square-faced  animals  ;  their  skins  are  sewn  as  borders 
to  cloaks,  and  their  testicles  are  useful  for  the  cure  of  dis- 
diseases  of  the  womb. 

110.  (Concerning  the  Sauromatas  the  following  account  ia 
fiiren.  When  the  Grecians  had  fought  with  the  Amaaona, 
(the  Scythians  call  the  Amazons  Ahrpaia^  and  thta  name  in 
the  Grecian  language  means  manslayers,  for  tbey  call  Aior  a 
man,  and  Pata  tp  kill,)  the  story  goes,  that  the  Greeks,  having 
been  vietorions  in  the  battle  at  &e  Thermodon,  sailed  away, 
taking  with  them  in  three  ships  as  many  Amasons  as  they 
had  been  able  to  take  alive  ;  but  the  Amazons  attackinf»  them 
out  at  sea,  cut  the  men  to  pieces.  liowcvcr,  as  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  navigation,  nor  any  skill  in  the  use  of  the  rud- 
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(ler,  -aiLs,  or  oars,  when  ihty  had  cut  the  men  to  piece?^  they 
were  carried  by  the  waves  and  wind,  and  arrived  at  Cremui 
on  the  lake  Mieoti8»  but  Cremni  bekmgs  to  the  territoiyof  the 
free  Scythians.  Here  the  Amaaons,  Unding  from  the  vessels, 
marched  to  the  inhabited  parts  and  seiaed  the  first  herd  of 
hones  they  hi^pened  to  fall  in  with,  end  mounting  on  them, 
plundered  the  lands  of  the  Scjthiaii&  111.  The  ScjUiwna 
knew  not  what  to  make  of  tiie  matter;  toit  they  were  not  ttc* 
qnainted  either  with  their  language,  dreeSi  or  nation,  but 
wondered  from  whence  thej  came.  Thej  coiyectored  tfast 
they  were  men  of  the  same  stature,  they  therefore  gave  th^xi 
battle ;  but  after  the  battle  the  Scythians  f^ot  possession  of  the 
dead,  and  so  discovered  tLat  they  vveie  wumt  n.  On  deliber- 
ation, therefore,  they  resolved  on  no  account  to  kill  tiieiu  any 
more,  but  to  scud  out  to  them  the  youngest  of  their  own  party, 
guessing  a  mimlx^r  equal  to  theirs:  these  were  to  encamp 
near  them,  and  do  the  >iimc  as  tlieydid  ;  should  the  Amnzoiis 
pursue  tlicm,  they  were  not  to  tight,  hnt  fly  :  and  wheii  thej 
halted  were  to  come  and  encamp  near  them.  The  Scythians 
resolved  on  this,  oat  of  a  desire  to  have  children  by  these 
women.  1 12.  The  young  men,  being  despatched,  did  as  tbej 
were  ordered:  when  the  Amazons  found  that  they  had  not 
come  to  hurt  them,  they  let  them  alone ;  and  thej  drew  <me 
camp  neaier  to  the  other  everj  daj.  The  jouths^  as  weU  as 
the  Amaaonsy  had  nothing  except  their  arms  and  horses^  hut 
obtained  thdr  subsistence  in  the  same  waj  that  the  Amaaoins 
did,  bj  hunting  and  pillage.  113.  The  Amazons  about  mid- 
day were  wont  to  do  as  follows :  thej  separated  themselves 
into  parties  of  one  and  two,  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
being  dispersed  tor  the  purpose  oi"  easing  themselves.  The 
Scythians  observing  this,  did  the  same  ;  and  one  of  them 
drew  near  one  of  the  Amazons  who  was  alone  ;  and  she  did 
not  repel  him,  hut  sullered  him  to  enjoy  her  person.  She 
conld  not  spciik  to  him,  because  they  did  not  understand  each 
otiier,  but  she  made  signs  to  him  by  Iicr  hand  to  come  the 
next  day  to  the  same  place,  and  to  bring  another  with  him ; 
signifying  that  they  should  be  two,  and  she  would  bring 
another  with  her.  When  the  youth  departed,  he  related  this 
to  the  restf  and  on  the  next  daj  he  himself  went  to  the  places 
and  took  another  with  him,  and  found  the  Amazon  with  a 
compioion  waiting  for  him.  The  reat  of  the  youths^  when 
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they  heard  this,  coadiiated  the  rest  of  the  Amazons.  114. 
Afterwards,  having  joined  their  campsy  they  lived  together, 
each  having  for  his  wife  the  person  he  first  attached  himself 
to.    The  men  were  not  aUe  to  learn  the  langaage  of  the 
women*  hot  the  women  soon  attamed  tfiat  of  the  men.  When, 
therefore^  th^  nnderatood  one  another,  the  men  spoke  to  the 
Ammaona  aa  foUowa :    We  have  parents  and  possessions,  let 
us  then  no  longer  lead  this  kind  of  life,  hot  let  ns  return  to  the 
bulk  of  oar  p^ple  and  live  with  them  ;  we  will  have  you  as 
our  wivL\<,  and  no  others.'*    To  this  they  answered:  "We 
never  euuld  live  with  the  woiaeu  of  your  country,  because  we 
have  not  the  same  customs  with  them.    We  shoot  with  the 
Uuw,  tliHAv  the  javtjhn,  and  ride  on  horseback,  and  have  never 
ieamt  tiie  etiiploy^^^^^"^  of  women.    But  your  women  do  none 
of  tlie  things  we  have  mentioned,  but  are  engaged  in  women's 
employments^  remaining  in  their  waggons,  and  do  not  go  out 
to  hunt,  or  any  where  else ;  we  could  not  therefore  consort 
with  them.   If,  then,  yon  desire  to  have  us  for  your  wives, 
and  to  prove  yourselves  honest  men,  go  to  your  paronta^  elaim 
your  share  of  their  property,  then  retom,  and  let  ns  live  hy 
oorsdives.''   115.  The  yontl:^  yielded,  and  acted  accordingly, 
hot  when  they  came  back  to  the  Amaaona^  haring  reeled 
what  fell  to  their  share  of  the  possessions,  the  women  spoke 
to  them  as  follows :  "  Alarm  and  fear  come  upon  us,  when  we 
consider  that  we  must  live  in  this  country;  ia  the  first  place, 
because  we  have  deprived  you  of  your  parents ;  and  in  the 
next,  have  coriiniittod  «rreat  depredations  in  your  tt'iritorv. 
Siiict,  therefore,  yun  tliiiik  us  worthy  to  be  your  wiv(  s,  do 
thus  with  us;  come,  let  us  leave  this  country,  aixi  luiviT}*^ 
crossed  the  river  Tanais,  let  us  settle  there.**   116.  The  youths 
consented  to  this  also  i  accordingly,  having  crossed  the  Tanais, 
they  advanced  a  journey  of  three  days  eastward  from  the 
Tanais,  and  three  from  the  lake  Medotis  northward,  and 
having  reached  the  country  in  which  they  are  now  settled,  they 
took  up  their  abode  there.   From  that  time  the  wives  of  the 
Sanromatfls  retain  their  ancient  mode  of  living,  both  going  out 
on  horseback  to  hunt  vrith  their,  husbands,  and  without  their 
husbands,  and  joining  in  war,  and  wearing  the  same  ^ress  as 
the  men.    117.  The  Sauromatac  use  the  Scythian  language^ 
speaking  it  corruptly  iiuui  the  first,  since  the  Amazons  never 
learnt  it  correctly.    Their  rules  respecting  marriage  are  thus 
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settled;  no  virgin  i3  permitted  to  marry  until  she  has  killed 
an  enemy ;  some  of  them  theretbre  die  of  old  age  witboat 
ing  marriedy  not  being  able  to  satisfy  the  law. 

118.  The  messengers  of  the  Scythians,  therefore,  ooming 
to  the  assembled  kings  of  the  nations  above  mentioned,  in- 
formed them  that  the  Persian,  when  be  had  sabdued  all  the 
nations  on  the  other  continent  had  conatracted  a  bridge  o¥er 
the  neck  of  the  BosphoraSi  and  crossed  over  to  this  cotituient ; 
and  having  crossed  over  and  sabdaed  the  Thracians,  he  wm 
building  a  bridge  over  the  river  later,  designing  to  make  all 
these  regions  also  subject  to  him  :  Do  you,  therefore,  on  no 
account,  sit  aloof,  and  suiFer  us  to  hi'  destroyed,  but  with  one 
aocord  let  us  oppo»e  the  invader.  It  you  will  not  do  this,  we, 
being  pressed,  slrnll  either  abandon  the  country,  or,  if  we  stay, 
shall  submit  to  terms  ;  for  what  would  hr  our  condition  if  vou 
refuse  to  nssi?t  us  ?  Nor  will  it  fall  niurp  lightly  on  you  on  that 
account;  for  the  Persian  is  advancing  not  more  against  as 
than  agaioat  yon ;  nor  will  he  be  content  to  subdae  as  and 
abstain  from  you :  and  we  will  give  you  a  strong  proof  of 
what  we  say,  for  if  the  Persian  had  undertaken  this  expedi- 
tion i^nst  us  only,  wishing  to  revenge  his  former  subjeccioii, 
he  wwJd  have  abstained  from  all  others,  and  have  mardied 
directly  against  our  territories,  and  would  have  made  it  dear 
to  aU,  that  he  was  marching  against  the  Sc3rthian8,  and  not 
against  others.  But  now,  as  soon  as  he  crossed  over  to  tliis 
continent,  he  subdued  all  that  lay  in  his  way  ;  and  holds  in 
subjection  the  rest  of  the  Thraciau^,  and  more  particularly  our 
nt^igliboiir^  the  Getif."  119.  When  tho  Scythians  had  made 
this  representation,  the  kings  who  had  vomv  t'roni  tlu'  srvi^ral 
nations  consulted  toL't  lher,  and  their  opinions  were  divided. 
The  Grelonian,  Budinian,  and  Sauromatian,  agreeing  together, 
promised  to  assist  the  Scythians ;  but  the  Agathyrsian,  N6ii*> 
rian,  Androphagian,  and  the  Melanchlaanian  and  Taoriaa 
princes  gave  this  answer  to  the  Scythians :  If  you,  who 
make  the  request  that  you  now  do^  had  not  been  the  first  to 
injure  the  Persians,  and  b^n  war,  you  would  have  appeared 
to  ua  to  speak  rightly,  and  we,  yielding  to  your  wishes,  would 
have  acted  in  ccmcert  with  you.  But  in  met,  you  having  in* 
vaded  their  territory  without  us,  had  the  mastery  of  the  Per- 
sians as  long  as  the  god  allowed  you  ;  and  they,  when  the 

some  god  instigated  them,  repay  you  like  fur  like.  We^  how- 
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ever,  neither  oo  tliat  oocasioii  injored  these  men  at  all,  nor 
will  we  now  be  the  first  to  Attempt  to  injure  them.  Never- 
theless, should  he  invade  our  territory  also,  and  become  the 
aggressor,  we  will  not  submit  to  it.  But  until  we  see  that, 
we  will  remain  quiet  at  hvim  ;  tor  we  think  that  the  Persians 
are  not  coming  against  us,  but  against  those  who  were  the 
aathors  of  wrong." 

120.  When  the  Scythians  licard  thi?  answer  brought  back, 
they  determined  to  tight  no  battle  in  the  open  held,  because 
these  allies  did  not  come  to  their  assistance  ;  but  to  retreat 
md  draw  off  covertly,  and  fill  up  the  wells  they  passed  bj, 
and  the  springs,  and  destroy  the  herbage  on  the  ground,  hav- 
ing diyidad  their  ioroes  into  two  bodies,  and  tket/  rrsolved 
that  to  one  of  the  divisions,  which  Seopasis  commanded,  the 
Sanromate  ahoold  attach  themsdvefl^  and  that  they  should 
redrew  if  the  Persian  ahoald  take  that  course,  retread ng  di* 
sect  to  the  river  Tanais,  atong  the  lake  Mseotis  $  and  when 
the  Fenian  marched  hadt,  they  were  to  foUow  him  and  harass 
his  rear.  This  was  one  division  of  the  kingdom  appouited 
to  pursue  its  march  in  the  way  that  has  been  described. 
The  two  other  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  the  greater  one, 
which  Indathyrsus  commanded,  and  the  third,  which  Taxaeis 
rul^  over,  were  directed  to  art  in  conjunction,  and,  with  the 
addition  oi'  the  Geloni  and  Budini,  to  keep  a  day's  march  be- 
fore the  Persians,  and  gradually  retreat,  retiring  slowly^  and 
doing  as  had  been  determined  :  and  first  of  all  they  were  to 
withdraw  direct  towards  the  territories  of  those  wlio  nad  re- 
nooneed  their  alliance,  in  order  that  they  might  bring  the 
war  upon  than ;  so  that,  though  they  would  not  willingly 
take  part  in  the  war  against  the  Persians,  they  might  be  com* 
palled  to  engage  in  it  against  their  will;  afterwards  they 
were  to  return  to  their  own  oonntiy,  and  attack  the  enemy, 
it,  on  eonaoltation,  it  should  seem  advisahle.  12L  The  Scy 
thhns^  having  come  to  this  determinatioii,  went  out  to  meet 
IXvio^a  army,  having  sent  forward  the  heat  of  thdr  cavaky  as 
an  advanced  guard  ;  hut  the  waggons,  in  which  all  their  diil* 
dren  and  wives  lived,  and  all  the  cattle,  except  so  many  as 
were  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  which  they  left  behind—* 
the  rest  they  sent  forward  with  the  \vaggoiii»,  ordering  them 
to  march  continually  towards  the  north.  These,  therefore, 
WOT  carried  to  a  distance. 
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132.  When  the  ajvanoed  gaard  of  de  ScTthiaiiB  fell  in 
with  the  Peraime,  aboat  three  StLjn^  march  mm  the  Ister, 

they,  having  fallen  in  with  them,  kept  a  day's  march  in  ad- 
vance, and  encamped,  and  destroyed  all  the  produce  ol  the 
ground,  but  the  Persians,  when  they  saw  the  Scythian  cavalry 
hulbre  them,  followed  their  track,  while  they  continually  re- 
tired ;  and  then,  for  they  directed  their  march  after  one  of 
tho  divisions,  the  Persians  pui^ued  towards  the  en«t  and  the 
'i  aiiuis  ;  and  when  they  had  crossed  the  river  Tanin's.  the 
Persians  also  crossed  over  and  pursued  them,  until,  having 
passed  through  the  country  of  the  Sauromatae,  they  reached 
that  of  the  Budini.  123.  As  long  as  the  Persianft  were 
marching  through  the  Sejthian  and  Saoromatian  regioii8» 
they  had  nothing  to  ravagei  aa  the  country  was  all  barren ; 
biit  when  they  entered  the  territory  of  the  Badinii  there 
meeting  with  the  wooden  town,  the  Budini  having  ahandooed 
it,  and  the  town  being  emptied  of  every  thing,  they  set  it  on 
fire.  Haying  done  this,  they  eontinned  to  fi>Uow  in  the 
track  of  the  mtemy,  until,  having  traversed  this  region,  they 
reached  the  desert :  this  desert  is  destitute  of  inhabitants,  and 
is  situate  above  the  territory  of  the  Budini,  and  is  a  seven  days' 
march  in  extent.  Beyond  the  desert  the  Tli}  ssageta?  dwell ; 
and  four  large  rivers,  flowing  from  them  through  the  3Ta20- 
tians,  discharge  themselves  into  the  lake  called  Mapotis  ;  their 
n«ames  are  these,  Lycus,  Oarus,  Tanais,  and  Syrgis.  124.  When 
Darius  came  to  the  desert,  having  ceased  his  pursiiit.  ho  en- 
camped lii:^  army  on  the  river  ()ariis.  And  liavini:  dnne  tins, 
he  built  eight  large  forts,  equally  distant  from  each  otiier, 
about  sixty  stades  apart,  the  ruins  of  which  remain  to  this  day. 
While  he  was  employed  about  these,  the  Scythians  who  were 
pursued,  having  made  a  circuit  of  the  upper  parts,  returned 
into  Scythia :  these  having  entirely  vanished,  when  they 
eould  no  longer  be  seen,  Darius  left  the  forts  half  finished, 
and  himself  wheeliitt  round,  marched  westward,  supposing 
them  to  be  all  the  S(7thians^  and  that  they  had  fled  to  the 
west 

125.  Advancing  with  his  army  as  quick  as  possible^  when 

he  reached  Scythia,  he  fell  in  with  the  two  Scythian  divi- 

sions,  and  having  fallen  in  with  them,  he  pursued  them,  hut 
they  kept  a  cLay*s  march  before  him.    The  Scythians,  for  l 
rius  did  uot  relax  his  pursuit,  fled,  as  had  been  determiiied, 
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towards  those  nations  that  had  refused  to  nssist  them,  and 
first  they  entered  the  territories  of  the  Melanchlseni  ;  and 
when  the  Scythians  and  the  Peraianfli  entering  into  their  coun* 
tijy  had  put  all  things  into  confusion,  the  Scythians  led  the 
waj  into  the  coantrj  of  the  Androphagt ;  and  when  they  had 
beui  Ihrcnm  into  oonfnakmy  they  retreated  to  Neuris ;  and 
idien  they  were  thrown  into  eonfuaion^  the  Scythiana  ad« 
▼weed  in  theur  flight  towards  the  AgethjrrsL  Bat  the  Aga* 
tfajreiy  eeeing  their  Dei|;hhotir8  flying  before  the  Scythians, 
and  thrown  into  eouAiaion  before  the  Scythians  entered,  des- 
fMitched  a  herald,  and  forbade  the  Scythians  to  cross  their 
borders  ;  warning  them  that  if  they  should  attempt  to  force 
their  way,  tiiey  must  lirst  figlit  with  them.  The  Agathyrsi 
having  sent  this  message  beforehand,  advanced  to  protect 
their  frontiers,  determined  to  repel  the  invaders.  iitircas 
the  Melanchlaeni,  Aiidrophagi,  and  Neuri,  when  tin  Pfrslans 
and  Scythians  together  invaded  theui,  otiered  no  rc-istancp, 
but  forgetting  their  former  menaces,  fled  continually  in  great 
oonfhsioa  northward,  towards  the  desert.  The  Scythians  no 
k>nger  edyaneed  towards  the  Agathyrsi,  when  they  warned 
them  not  to  do  so,  but  departing  from  the  Neurian  territory, 
they  led  the  Persians  into  their  own. 

126,  When  this  had  continQed  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  did  not  cease,  Dsrins  sent  a  boraeman  to  Indathyrsus^ 
king  of  the  ScythiaDs,  with  the  following  message :  **Most 
nisenible  of  men^  why  dost  thoo  eontiniially  fly,  when  it  is  in 
tiiy  power  to  do  one  of  these  two  other  things  ?  For  if  thou 
thinkest  thou  art  able  to  resist  my  power,  stand,  and  having 
ceased  thy  wanderings,  fight  ;  but  if  thou  art  conscious  of 
thy  inieriority,  in  that  case  also  cease  thy  Iiunied  march,  miuI 
brinjiing  earth  and  water  as  presents  to  thy  master,  come  In  ;i 
cuiirerence.**  127.  To  this  Indathyrsus,  the  king  oi  the  iScy- 
thian",  nmdf  answer  ns  follows  :  "This  is  the  case  with  me, 
0  Persian ;  i  never  yet  lied  from  any  man  out  of  fear,  neither 
betoe,  nor  do  I  now  so  flee  from  thee  ;  nor  have  I  done  any 
thing  difierent  now  from  what  I  am  wont  to  do,  even  in  time 
of  peace  ;  but  why  I  do  not  forthwith  fight  thee,  I  will  now  ex- 
pldn*  We  faftTe  no  cities  nor  cultivated  lands,  for  which  we  are 
nnder  eny  apprehension  lest  they  should  be  Uken  or  ravaged, 
snd  therefore  shonid  hastilj  ofkr  yoa  battle.  Yet  if  it  is  by 
afl  means  necessary  to  come  to  this  at  once^  we  have  the  se- 
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pulcbres  of  our  ancestors,  comei  find  these,  and  attempt  to 
disturb  thenii  then  you  will  know  whether  we  will  fight  Ibr 
our  sepulchres  or  not ;  but  before  that,  unless  we  choose,  we 
will  not  engage  with  thee.  Thus  much  about  fighting.  The 
onlj  masters  I  acknowledge  are  Jupiter  my  progenitor,  and 
Vesta  queen  of  the  Scythians ;  but  to  thee^  instead  of  pre- 
sents of  earth  and  water,  I  will  send  such  presents  as  are  pro* 
per  to  come  to  thee.  And  in  answer  to  tiiy  boast,  that  thoo 
art  my  master,  I  bid  thee  weep."  (This  is  a  Scythian  say- 
inpr.)    The  herald  therefore  departed  carrying  this  answer  to 

128.  The  kiii;2:3  of  the  Scythians,  when  they  heard  the 
name  of  servitude,  were  filkil  with  indignation  ;  whereupon 
they  sent  the  division  united  ^ith  the  Sauromatje,  which 
Soopasis  commanded,  with  orders  to  confer  with  the  Ionian^ 
who  guarded  the  bridge  over  the  Ister.    Those  who  were 
left  resolved  no  longer  to  lead  the  Persians  abou^  hot 
to  attack  them  whenever  they  were  taking  thw  m^ds  ; 
accordingly,  observing  the  soldiers  of  Daiius  taking  their 
meals^  they  put  their  design  in  execution*   The  S<7thiaii  c»« 
ydry  always  routed  the  Perrian  cavalry,  hut  the  Bersiaii 
horsemen  in  their  flight  fell  back  on  the  infantry,  and  iine  in- 
fantry supported  them.    The  Scythians,  having  beaten  back 
the  cavah*y,  vvhetiled  round  through  fear  of  the  iniautry.  The 
Sc3rthians  also  made  similar  attacks  at  night.     129.  A 
very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  was  advantageous  to  the 
Persians  and  adverse  to  the  Scythians,  when  they  attacked 
the  camp  of  Darius,  I  will  now  proceed  to  mention  :  this  was 
the  braying  of  the  asses,  and  the  appearance  of  the  mules  ; 
for  Scythia  produces  neither  ass  nor  mule,  as  I  have  before 
obsenred;^  nor  is  there  in  the  whole  Scythian  territory 
a  single  ass  or  mule,  by  reason  of  cold*   The  assea,  theB» 
growing  wanton,  put  the  Scythian  horse  into  oonfhsion ;  and 
firaquentlyi  as  they  were  advancing  upon  the  Persians^ 
when  the  horses  heard,  mid-way,  the  braying  of  the  asses, 
they  wheeled  round  in  confusion,  and  were  greatly  amazed, 
pricking  up  their  ears,  as  having  never  before  heard  such  a 
sound,  nor  seen  such  a  shape  ;  now  this  circumstance  in  i»ume 
slight  degree  affected  the  fortune  of  the  war. 

130*  The  Scythians,  when  they  saw  the  Persians  in  great 

»  See  chap.  28. 
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commotion,  in  order  that  they  might  remain  longer  in  Scy- 
tKia,  and  by  remaining  might  be  harassed  through  \\  ant  of 
ail  things  necessary,  adopted  the  following  expedient  :  \\  lien 
they  had  left  some  of  their  own  cattle  in  the  care  of  the  1h  rds- 
men,  they  themselves  withdrew  to  another  spot ;  and  the 
jPenUtfis  coming  up,  took  the  cattle^  and  having  taken 
Uiem,  exalted  in  what  they  had  done.    131.  When  this  had 
happened  several  times,  at  last  Darias  was  in  a  great  stiaity 
and  the  kings  of  the  Scythians,  having  ascertained  this,  sent  a 
liendd,  beanng  as  gifts  to  DariaSi  a  bird,  a  moosei  a  frog,  and 
five  arrows.   The  Persians  asked  the  bearer  of  the  gim  Ae 
meaning  of  this  present ;  bat  he  answered,  that  he  had  no 
other  oriders  than  to  deliver  them  and  return  immediately ; 
and  he  advised  the  Persians,  if  they  were  wise,  to  discover 
what  the  gifts  meant.    Tiio  Persians,  liuving  heard  this,  con« 
salted  together.    132.  Darius's  opinion  \vm,  that  the  Scy- 
thians meant  to  give  themselves  up  to  him,  as  well  as  earth 
and  water  ;  foriniris^  his  conjectnre  thus  ;  since  n  mouse  is  bred 
io  the  earth,  and  subsists  on  the  same  food  as  a  man  ;  a  frog 
lives  in  the  water  i  a  bird  is  very  like  a  horae ;  and  the  ar- 
rows they  deliver  ap  as  their  whole  strength.    This  was  the 
opinion  given  by  Darius.   But  the  opinion  of  Gobryas,  one 
Off  the  seven  who  had  deposed  the  magosi  did  not  coincide 
with  this ;  he  ooigectured  that  the  presents  intimated :  tin- 
le0s»  O  Persians,  ^e  become  birds  and  fly  into  the  air,  or  be-* 
oome  mice  and  hide  yoorselyes  beneath  the  earth,  or  become 
frogs  and  leap  into  the  hikes,  ye  shall  never  return  home 
again,  but  be  btricken  by  these  arrows."    And  thus  the  other 
Persians  interpreted  the  gifts. 

133.  In  the  mean  time  that  division  of  the  Scythians,  that 
had  been  before  appointed  to  keep  guard  about  the  lake  Mseotis, 
and  then  to  confer  with  the  lonians  at  the  Lster,  wlien  they 
arrived  at  the  bridge,  spoke  as  follows  :  "  Men  of  Ionia,  we 
are  come  bringing  freedom  to  you,  if  only  you  will  listen  to 
OS.  We  have  heard  that  Darius  commanded  yon  to  guard 
the  bridge  six^  days  only,  and  if  he  did  not  come  up  within 
that  time^  then  to  return  into  your  own  coantry.  Now  there- 
Sore^  if  yoo  do  thisi  yon  will  be  free  from  aU  blame  as  re* 
gards  him  and  as  regards  ns ;  when  you  have  waited  the 
appointed  namber  of  Sbijb,  after  that  depart.''  On  the  lonians 
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pronunng  to  do  ao,  the  SeythUns  hastened  beck  with  all 

expedition. 

184.  The  rest  of  the  Scythiana,  after  thej  had  sent  the 
presents  to  Darius,  drew  themedvea  oppoaite  the  Fersiaas 
with  their  foot  and  horse,  as  if  thej  intended  toeome  to  an  en- 
gagement ;  and  as  the  Sc3rthian8  were  standing  in  their  ranks, 
a  hare  started  in  the  midst  ot*  tliem  j  and  each  of  them,  as 
they  saw  the  hare,  went  in  pursuit  of  it.    The  Scythians  be- 
ing in  great  euntuMom  and  shouting  l  uilly,  Darius  a>ktd  the 
meaning  of  the  iipK  .ar  in  tlie  enemy  s  ^ahk^  :  hut  when  he 
heard  that  tliey  were  pursuin^r  a  hare,  he  said  to  tho^*  }]e  was 
accustomed  to  address  on  sucli  occasions  :  "Tliose  men  treat 
us  with  great  contempt  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  Grobryas 
spoke  rightly  concerning  the  ScjrUuan  preaents.    Since,  then, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  ease  ia  so^  we  have  need  of  the  best 
advice,  how  onr  return  home  may  he  effected  in  m£etj/* 
To  this  Gobiyas  answered :    O  king,  I  was  in  some  meaaore 
acquainted  by  report  with  the  indigenee  of  these  men  i  but  I 
hAve  learned  mueh  more  ainee  I  came  hither,  and  aeen  how 
they  make  sport  of  ns*    My  opinion  therefore  ia^  that  as 
soon  as  night  draws  on,  we  should  Ught  fires,  as  we  are  no* 
customed  to  do,  and  having  deceived  those  soldiers  who  are 
least  able  to  bear  hardships,  and  Iiaving  tethered  all  the  asses, 
shouiti  depart  before  the  Scythians  direct  their  march  to  the 
Iflter,  for  the  purjK)se  of  destroying  the  bridge,  or  tlie  lonians 
take  any  resolution  which  may  occasion  our  ruin."    Such  was 
the  advice  ot  (  iobrvas.    135.  Afterwards  nijilit  came  on,  and 
Darius  acted  on  tiiis  opinion  :  the  inlirm  amongst  the  sol- 
diers, and  those  whose  loss  would  be  of  tlie  least  conse- 
quence, and  all  the  assea  tethered,  he  left  on  the  qpot  in  the 
camp.   And  he  left  the  asses  and  the  sick  of  his  army  for  the 
following  reason ;  that  the  aasea  might  make  a  noise:  and  the 
men  were  left  on  this  pretext^  namely,  that  he  with  the 
atrength  of  hia  army  was  about  to  attack  the  S<nrthnm%  and 
they,  during  that  time,  would  defend  the  camp.   Dariua,  hav* 
ing  laid  these  injunctions  on  those  he  was  preparing  to  aban- 
don, and  having  caused  the  firea  to  be  lighted,  marched  away 
with  all  speed  towards  the  Ister.     The  asses,  being  deserted 
by  the  multitude,  began  to  bray  much  louder  than  usual  ;  so 
that  the  Scythians,  hearing  the  asses,  iirmly  believed  that  the 
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Persians  were  still  at  their  station.  136.  When  day  appeared^ 
the  men  that  were  abandoned,  discoyering  that  thej  had  been 
betrayed  by  Darius,  extended  their  hands  to  the  Scythians, 

and  told  them  what  had  occurred  :  when  they  heard  this,  the 
two  divisions  ol*  the  Scythians,  and  the  sinp^le  one,  the  Sailro- 
matne,  Budiiii,  and  Geloni,  having  joined  their  forces  together 
as  fjuickly  as  possible,  pursued  the  Persians  straight  towards 
the  Ister.  But  us  a  irrnit  part  of  the  Persian  army  consisted 
of  infantry,  and  tliey  did  not  know  the  wav,  there  bein<x  no 
roads  cut,  and  as  the  Scythian  army  consisted  of  cavalry,  and 
knew  the  shortest  route,  they  missed  each  other,  and  the 
Scythians  arrived  at  the  bridge  mnoh  before  the  Persians. 
And  having  learnt  that  the  Persians  were  not  yet  arrived, 
thej  spoke  to  the  lonians  who  wwe  on  board  th^  ships  .in 
these  terms :  Men  of  Ionia,  the  namber  of  daja  appointed 
for  your  stay  is  already  passed,  and  yon  do  not  as  you  onght 
in  continuing  here ;  but  if  yon  remained  before  through  fear, 
now  break  up  the  passage  and  depart  as  quickly  as  posaiUe^  re* 
joicing  that  you  are  free,  and  give  thanks  to  the  gods  and  the 
Scythians.  As  for  the  man  who  before  was  your  master,  we 
will  so  (leal  with  him,  that  ho  shall  never  hereafter  make  war 
on  any  people." 

137.  Upon  this  thp  Tonians  held  a  consultation.  The  opin- 
ion ofMHtiados  the  Atlu  iiian,  who  cotimmndeclaDd  reigned  over 
the  Cher-onesites on  tli*'  Hellespont,  was,  that  theyshould  com- 
ply with  the  request  of  the  Scythians,  and  restore  libor^  to 
Ionia.  But  Hisd^eus  the  Milesian  was  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
and  said,  "  that  every  one  reigned  over  his  own  city  through 
Darius  ;  and  if  Darius's  power  should  be  destroyed,  neither 
would  he  himself  continue  master  of  Miletus,  nor  any  of  ibe 
rest  of  other  places  $  because  every  one  of  the  cities  would 
choose  to  be  governed  ralher  by  a  democracy  than  a  tyranny. 
Histiflsus  had  no  sooner  delivered  this  opinion,  than  all  went 
over  to  his  side,  who  had  before  assented  to  that  of  Miltiades. 
138.  These  were  they  who  gave  their  votes  and  were  in  high 
estimation  with  Oar i us  ;  the  tyrants  of  the  Hellespontines, 
Daphnis  of  Ahydos,  Hippocles  ot  Lampsacus,  Herophantus  of 
Pariuin,  Metrodorus  of  Proconnesus,  Aristagoras  of  Cyzicum, 
and  Ariston  of  Byzantium  ;  the«P  were  from  the  Hellespont. 
From  Ionia,  Strattis  of  Chios,  Ainces  of  Samos,  I^odanias  of 
Pbocaea,  and  Uistiseus  of  Miletus,  whose  opinion  was  opposed 
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to  that  of  MUtiades.  Of  the  Molmas  the  onlj  person  of 
oonAderatioii  presenti  was  Arlstagoras  of  Cjme. 

Id9*  When  these  men  had  approved  the  opinion  of  Histi^us, 
they  detennined  to  add  to  it  the  following  acts  and  words :  to 
break  up  the  bridge  on  the  Scythian  side,  as  far  as  a  bow -shot 
might  reach,  that  they  might  seem  to  do  something,  wlien  in 
effect  they  did  nothing  ;  and  i\\nt  the  Scythians  might  not  at- 
tempt to  use  violuiice  and  purpose  to  cross  the  Ister  by  the 
brid*2;e  :  and  to  say,  while  they  were  breaking:  up  tlie  bridge 
on  the  Scythian  side,  they  would  do  every  thing  that  might 
be  agreeable  to  the  Scythians.    This,  then,  tbey  added  to  the 
opinion  of  Histiflsns.  And,  afterward^  Histiaeus  delivered  the 
answer  in  the  name  of  all,  sajdng  as  follows:  ^*Men  of 
^  Scythia,  jon  have  brought  us  good  advice^  and  urge  it  sea« 
aonably;  jou,  on  jom  part^  have  pointed  ont  the  right  way  to 
Q8»  and  we  on  ours  readily  submit  to  jrou ;  for,  as  you  see,  we 
are  breaking  up  the  passage^  and  will  use  all  diUgence,  de-> 
siring  to  be  free.   But  while  we  are  breaking  it  up,  it  is  fit- 
ting;  you  should  seek  for  them,  and  having  fotind  them,  avenge 
us  and  yourselves  on  them,  as  they  deserve."    140.  The 
Scythians,  believing  a  second  time  that  the  lunians  were  sin- 
cere, turiitd  back  to  seek  the  Persians  ;  but  entirely  misused 
the  way  they  had  taken.    The  Scythians  themselves  were 
the  cause  of  this,  having  destroyed  the  pastures  Ibr  the  horses 
in  this  direction,  and  having  tiil(  d  in  the  wells  ;  for  if  they 
had  not  done  this,  they  might  easily  have  found  the  Persians 
if  thej  wished ;  but  now  they  erred  in  the  very  thing  which  thejr 
thought  they  had  contrived  for  the  best.    For  the  Scythians 
sought  the  enemy  by  traversing  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  there  was  forage  and  water  for  the  horses^  thinfciny 
that  they  too  would  make  their  retreat  by  that  way.   But  the 
PersianSi  carefully  observing  their  former  track,  retuned  by 
it,  and  thus  with  difficulty  found  the  passage.   As  they  ar» 
rived  in  the  night,  and  perceived  the  bridge  broken  off,  they 
fell  into  the  utmost  consternation,  lest  the  lonians  had  aban- 
doned them.     141.  Theru  was  with  Darin s  an  Egyptian,  who 
had  an  exceedingly  loud  voice.  This  man  Darius  comnianded 
to  stand  on  the  bank  of  the  Ister,  and  call  Ilistimus  the  Mi- 
lt sian.  He  did  so,  and  Histiieus,  having  heard  tiie  first  sliout, 
brought  up  all  the  ships  to  carry  the  army  aeros??,  and  joined 
thebridge.  Thus  the  Persians  escaped.  142.  The  Scythians 
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in  their  search  missed  them  a  second  time  :  and  on  the  one 
baud,  considering  the  lonians  as  free  and  cowardly,  they  deem 
tbem  to  be  the  mo»t  baae  of  men ;  but  on  the  other,  ac- 
connting  the  loniaos  as  slaves,  they  say  that  tbej  are  moot 
attached  to  their  masters,  and  least  indined  to  run  away. 
Theae  reproaches  the  Scytbiaos  fling  out  against  the  lonians. 

148.  Darius^  marching  throagh  Thraoe^  reached  Sestos  in 
the  ChenonesttS ;  and  thence  he  himself  crossed  over  on  ship- 
board  Into  Asia,  and  left  Megabasnsi  a  Persian,  to  be  lus 
general  In  Europe.  Darius  onoe  paid  this  man  great  honour, 
having  expressed  himself  in  this  manner  in  the  presence  of 
the  Persians :  Darius  being  about  to  eat  some  pomegranates, 
as  soon  as  he  opened  the  first,  his  brother  Artabanus  asked 
him.  Of  what  thing  he  would  wish  to  possess  a  number  equal 
to  the  grains  in  the  pomegranate.  Darius  said,  that  he  ^\'ould 
rather  have  as  many  Mefirnbazuses,  than  Greece  subject  to 
him.  By  saying  this,  he  honoured  hin^  in  the  pR  scncc  of  the 
Persians,  and  now  he  left  him  as  general  with  eighty  thou- 
sand men  of  his  own  army.  144.  This  Megabazus,  by 
making  the  following  remark,  left  an  everlasting  memorial  of 
Klma^f  among  the  Hellespontines  ;  for  when  be  was  at  By- 
MBtiam,  he  was  informed  that  the  Chalcedonians  had  settled 
in  that  country  seventeen  years  before  the  Byzantiana ;  but 
when  he  heard  it,  he  said,  that  the  Chalcedonians  must  have 
been  bUnd  at  that  time,  for  if  they  had  not  been  blind,  they 
would  never  have  choeen  so  bad  a  situation,  when  th^  might 
have  had  so  beautiful  a  spot  to  settle  in.  This  Menbasus, 
then,  being  left  as  general  in  the  country  of  the  H^espont- 
ines,  subdued  thuse  nations  who  were  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
Medes.    He  accordingly  did  this. 

145.  About  the  same  time  anotlier  great  expedition  was 
undertaken  against  Lil>ya,  on  what  pretext  I  will  relate,  when 
T  have  first  ^iven  tlie  toUowing  account  by  way  of  preface. 
The  dp«fen(];mts  of  tiie  Argonauts,  beini;  expelled  from  Lem- 
nos  by  the  Pelasgians  who  carried  ott  tiie  Athenian  women 
from  Brauron,^  set  sail  for  Lacedsemon,  and  seating  them- 
selves on  Mount  Taygetus,  lighted  fires.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
having  seen  this,  despatched  a  messenger  to  demand  who  and 
whence  they  were.  They  said  to  the  messenger  who  questioned 

*  See  Book  VL  chap.  138. 
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them,  that  thej  were  Miny«t,  descendants  of  those  heroes 
who  sailed  in  the  Argo,  and  that  thej»  having  toaehed  al  Lem- 
no8»  begot  them."  The  Lacedmonians,  living  heard  tUa 
account  of  the  extraction  of  the  Minjs,  sent  a  second  time 
to  inquire  with  what  design  they  had  oome  to  their  territoiy, 
and  lighted  fires ;  they  said,  that  being  ejected  li^  the  Peha- 
giaus,  they  had  come  to  their  fathers ;  for  that  it  was  most 
proper  tor  them  so  to  do  ;  and  they  requested  leave  to  dwell 
with  them,  participating  in  their  honours,  and  l)eing  allotted  a 
portion  of  land.  The  Lacedaemonians  determined  to  receive 
the  Minyoe  on  the  terms  they  thernsch  es  proposed  ;  and  the 
sailing  of  the  Tyndaridae  in  tht;  Ariro  especially  induced 
them  to  do  this  :  having,  therefore,  received  the  Minyjr,  they 
assicriied  them  a  portion  of  land,  and  distributed  them  among 
their  tribes,  and  they  immediately  contracted  marriages,  and 
gave  to  others  the  wives  they  brought  from  Lemnos*  146. 
But  when  no  long  time  had  elapsed^  the  MinysB  became  inso- 
lent^ and  demanded  a  share  in  the  sovereignty,  and  committed 
other  erimes.  The  Laeedflemonians  therefore  determined  to 
put  them  to  death,  and  having  seiaed  them,  thej  threw  then 
into  prison.  Now  those  whom  they  kill,  the  Laoedamoni- 
ans  kill  by  night,  but  no  one  bj  day.  When»  therefore,  tiiey 
were  about  to  put  them  to  death,  the  wives  of  Hie  Minyae, 
who  were  cituseos,  and  daughters  to  the  principal  Spar- 
tans, begged  permission  to  enter  the  prison,  and  confer  each 
with  her  husband.  The  Lacedaimonians  gave  tlieiu  per- 
mission, not  suspecting  any  fraud  on  their  part,  but  they, 
when  they  entered,  did  as  follows  :  iiaving  jriven  all  the 
clothes  they  had  on  to  their  husbands,  themselves  took  their 
husbands*  clotlies.  Lpon  which,  the  Minya-,  havinfr  put  on 
the  women's  <lress,  passed  cut  women,  and  having  thus 
escaped,  again  seated  themselves  on  Mount  Taygetus. 

147.  At  the  same  time  TheraSi  son  of  Austesion,  son  to 
Tisamenus,  son  of  Thersander,  son  of  Polynices,  set  out  from 
LaoedflUBon  on  a  colonising  expedition.  This  Tlieras  was  by 
burth  a  Cadmsean,  brother  to  the  mother  of  Aristodemns's 
sons,  Eurysthenes  and  Froeles ;  and  while  these  youths  were 
yet  infants,  Theras  had  the  kingdom  of  Sparta  under  his 
guardianship.  But  when  the  youths  were  grown  up  and  as* 
sumed  the  government,  Theras,  not  brooking  to  be  ruled  by 
others  after  he  had  tasted  the  pleasures  of  power,  declared 
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thai  he  would  not  remain  at  LacediemoD»  but  would  sail  awaj 
to  his  own  kindred.  In  the  island  now  called  Thera,  the 
same  that  was  fonnerly  Cattista,  lived  the  descendants  of 
MembiiareSy  the  son  of  Paeciles  a  Phcenician.  For  GadmuSy 
son  of  Agenor,  when  in  quest  of  Enropa,  touched  at  the 
island  now  called  Thera  ;  and  whether  when  he  touched  at  it 
the  country  pleased  him,  or  whether  for  some  otlier  reaj»on  he 
chose  to  do  so,  he  luft  in  this  island  both  otliers  of  the  i'hcc- 
oicians,  and,  moreover,  his  own  kinsman,  Membliares  :  these 
men  occupied  the  island,  then  called  Callista,  during  eight 
»ren^rations.  before  Theras  eanie  from  Lacediemon.  148.  To 
these  people,  then,  Theras  went,  having,  with  a  multitude 
drawn  out  of  the  tribes,  set  out.  purposing  to  dwell  with 
them,  and  on  no  account  to  drive  them  out,  but  by  all  means 
to  coQciiiiite  them.  But  when  the  Miny»  who  had  escaped 
from  the  prison  seated  themselves  on  Mount  Taygetus, 
as  the  Lacedaemonians  determined  to  destroy  them,  Theras 
begged  that  they  might  not  be  put  to  death^  and  promised 
thiut  he  would  himself  take  them  out  of  the  country.  The 
liacedgmenians  acceding  to  his  request,  he  set  sail  with 
three  thirty-oared  galleys,  to  the  descendants  of  Memhiiares, 
taking  with  him  not  all  the  Minya^,  but  some  few  of  them ; 
for  the  greater  number  of  them  went  over  to  Paroreates  and 
Caooones  ;  and  having  driven  them  out  from  their  country, 
distributed  themselves  into  six  divisions,  and  then  founded 
the  following  cities  there  ;  Leprium,  Macistus,  Phrixas, 
Pyrgus,  Epium,  and  Nudiura  :  most  of  these  the  Eleans 
have  destroyed  in  my  time.  The  name  of  Thera  was  given 
to  the  island  after  the  founder.  149.  Ilis  son  refused  to  ac- 
company him  ill  hi^  voyafTf*,  therefore  he  said  that  he  would 
leave  him  as  a  sheep  among  wolves :  in  consequence  of  this 
speech,  the  name  of  Oiolycus  was  given  to  this  youth,  and  this 
name  chanced  to  preyail.  To  this  Oiolycus  was  born 
.ZESgeuB,  from  whom  the  iEgidse,  a  principal  tribe  in  Sparta, 
are  named.  As  the  childi^n  of  the  men  of  this  tribe  did  not 
surrive,  they  erected  a  temple,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  to 
the  furies  of  Laius  and  CEdipus ;  and  after  that,  the  same 
thing  happened  in  Thera  to  those  who  were  descended  from 
these  men. 

150.  To  this  part  of  the  story  the  LacedsBmonians  agree 
with  tiie  TherMns ;  but  after  this,  the  Therteans  only  say 
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that  what  follows  took  place.  Grinti8»  aon  of  .^Sflanios,  wbo 
was  a  deaoendant  of  this  Theras,  and  reigned  over  the  island 
Thcra,  came  to  Delphi^  bringing  a  hecatomb  from  the  dtf ; 
and  divera  of  the  citizena  attended  him,  and  among  thenv  Bai- 
tnSy  son  to  Pol7mneBtu8»  who  was  of  the  faai%  of  £uphemiH^ 
one  of  the  Wnjtd,  Ami  as  Grinnfl^  king  of  the  Theneana^ 
was  consulting  the  oracle  concerning  other  affiurs^  the  ^tluan 
admonished  him  to  build  a  city  in  Libya."  Bat  be  answer- 
ed, **  I,  0  prince,  am  now  tou  old  and  heavy  to  move  myself ; 
therefore  command  one  of  these  young  men  to  do  this  ; "  and 
as  he  said  these  words,  he  pointed  to  Battus.  At  that  time  so 
much  passed.  But  after  their  departure,  they  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  oracle,  neither  knomng  in  whfit  part  of  the  world 
Libya  was,  nor  daring  to  send  out  a  colony  on  an  uncertainty. 
151.  For  seven  years  aCler  thisi  no  rain  fell  in  Xhera;  during 
which  period,  every  tree  in  the  island,  except  one,  was  wither* 
ed  up ;  and  when  tiie  Therasans  consulted  the  oracle,  the 
Pythian  otgected  to  them  the  colonization  of  Libya.  When 
tlMsy  found  no  remedy  for  the  evil,  they  deqtatched  messengers 
to  &etei  to  inquire  if  any  of  the  Cretans,  or  strangers  settled 
among  them,  had  ever  gone  to  Libya.  These  moBBengMa» 
wandering  about  the  island,  arrived  in  the  city  of  Itanus ;  and 
here  they  became  acquainted  with  a  purple-dyer,  whose  naiuc 
Avas  Curubius  ;  he  said,  that  being  driven  by  the  winds,  Le 
had  gone  to  Libya,  and  to  Platea,  an  island  of  Libya  :  having 
persuaded  tliis  man  l)y  a  promise  of  rewarii,  they  took  hi  in  lo 
Thera.  At  first,  men  sailed  from  Thera  to  explore,  not  many 
in  number  :  iind  when  Corobius  had  conducted  tlieni  to  this 
island  Platea,  they  left  Corobius  tliere  with  provisions  for  a  few 
months^  and  themselves  sailed  back  with  all  speed  to  give  the 
Thersnns  tidings  of  the  island.  152.  But  these  men  sta}^:Ti;r 
away  longer  thm  the  time  agreed  upon,  Corobius  was  redoced 
to  the  last  necessity ;  when  a  Samian  vessel,  whose  master 
was  Colsaos,  sailing  for  Egypt,  waa  driren  to  this  Platea. 
The  Samians,  having  heard  the  whole  account  horn  CorobiQ% 
left  him  provirions  for  a  year ;  and  they,  having  got  under 
weigh  from  the  island,  and  being  anxious  to  reach  Egypt,  set 
Pfiil,  and  were  carried  away  by  an  east  wind  ;  and  as  the 
\s  iud  did  not  abate,  having  passed  through  the  e4)lumns  of 
Herridcs,  they  arrived  at  Tartessus,  under  divine  guidance. 
That  port  was  at  that  time  unfrequented ;  so  that  these  men 
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returning  home,  gained  from  their  cargo  the  largest  profits  of 
any  of  the  Grecians  we  know  of  with  certainty,  next  to  Sos- 
tratuSy  son  of  Laodamtt  of  .^^ina,  for  with  him  it  is  impos- 
siUe  for  any  one  to  compete.  The  Snmiami,  Ihereforey  faaving 
aet  afMit  the  tenth  of  their  gains,  amounting  to  six  talents^ 
made  a  TeBsel  of  brass,  after  the  fashion  of  an  Aigolio  bowl, 
and  around  it  the  heads  of  griffins  prqeet  over ;  and  the^ 
dedicated  it  in  the  temple  of  Juno^  having  placed  under  it 
three  colossal  figures  of  brass,  seven  cnbits  in  height,  leaning 
on  their  knees.  And  on  this  occasion  the  Cyrenseans  and 
Therseans  first  contracted  a  great  friendship  with  the  Sa- 
mians.  153.  The  Theraiians,  when  they  kit  Corobius  in  the 
L«land  and  returned  to  Thera,  took  back  word  that  they  had 
taken  possession  of  an  island  olf  tlie  const  of  Libya:  the  Therjeans 
therefore  ref^olved  to  send  one  of  every  family,^  chosen  by  lot ; 
and  to  send  njen  from  all  their  districts,  which  were  seven  in 
number  ;  and  appointed  Battus  to  be  their  leader  and  king. 
Thus  then  they  fitted  out  two  fifty -oared  galleys  for  Platea. 

154.  The  Theneans  give  this  account ;  in  the  rest  of  the 
81017  ^®  Theneans  are  snpfwrted  by  the  Cyrensoans :  for  the 
CyreniBans  in  no  rapect  agree  with  the  Theneans  in  what 
rdates  to  Battus,  for  they  tell  the  story  thus.  There  is  a 
city  of  Crete  called  Azoa^  in  which  Etearchus  was  king ;  he 
having  a  motherless  daughter^  whose  name  was  Phronima, 
married  another  wife ;  she  coming  into  the  fandlyy  thought 
proper  to  be  a  stepmodier  indeed  to  Phronima,  treating  her 
sluunefully,  and  contriving  every  mischief  she  could  against 
her ;  and  at  last,  having  charged  her  with  unchastity,  per- 
suaded her  husband  that  such  was  the  case.  He,  prevailed 
on  by  his  wife,  formed  a  wicked  design  ag^ainst  his  daughter. 
There  was  then  at  Axus  one  Themison,  a  Thera3an  merchant ; 
tiii^j  man  Etearchus  received  hospitably,  and  made  him  swear 
that  lie  would  serve  him  in  any  thinc^  he  should  do^ire.  When 
he  had  bound  him  by  oath,  he  delivered  his  daughter  to  ium, 
and  commanded  him  to  take  her  away,  and  throw  her  into 
the  sea.  But  Themisoni  grieved  at  the  deceitfulness  of  the 
oath,  broke  off  the  compact  of  friendship,  and  did  as  fol- 
lows.  Having  taken  the  damsel  with  him,  he  set  sail ;  and 

^  Literally  "brother  from  brother." 
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when  he  was  in  the  open  sea,  tbr  the  purpose  of  afaeolviDg 
Mmadf  hem  the  oath  imposed  by  EtewchuSi  he  homid  lier 
round  with  lopesi  and  let  her  down  into  the  sea ;  tiien 
haTing  drawn  her  up  again^  he  .d^Nirted  for  Thera.  166. 

After  that  PolTmnestus,  a  man  of  distinction  among  the  The- 
raeans,  took  Phronima  for  his  concubine,  and  after  some  time 
ht'  h;id  a  son  by  her,  who  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech 
and  lisped,  to  whom  the  name  of  Battus  was  ^iven,  a^ 
both  the  Thera  ans  and  Cyrenicans  say  ;  but,  as  1  am  ol  opin- 
ion, some  otliir  name  ;  and  it  was  alter  wards  changed  tu 
Battns  when  lie  arrived  in  Libya,  deriving  that  name  both 
from  the  oracle  pronounced  to  him  at  JDeiphi,  and  from  the 
rank  to  which  he  attained.  For  the  Libyans  caU  a  Idiig 
Battus,  and  for  this  reason  I  tiiink  that  the  Pythian,  when 
deU?ering  the  orade^  addressed  him  in  the  Libyan  tongue, 
knowing  that  he  would  he  a  king  in  Libya.  For  when  lie 
had  readied  man's  estate^  he  came  to  Delphi  about  his  voioe ; 
and  to  his  inquiries  the  Pythian  gave  the  following  answer : 
Battus,  jon  are  oome  about  your  yoiee;  king  Phoebus 
Apollo  sends  jou  to  found  a  oolony  in  libya,  abounding  In 
sheep."  As  if  she  had  said  in  the  Chfedan  language,  O 
king,  you  are  come  about  your  voice."  He  answered  as  fol- 
lows :  "  O  king,  I  came  indeed  to  consult  you  about  my  voice, 
but  yuu  give  me  an  answer  as  to  other  impossible  things,  biJ- 
dinir  me  colonize  Libya :  with  what  power  ?  with  what  force  ?*' 
By  saying  this  he  did  not  persuade  the  Pythian  to  give  him 
any  other  answer  ;  and  a^  she  wa*?  repeating  the  ^arnc  res]:>unse 
as  before,  he  in  the  mean  while  left  her,  and  returned  to 
Thera.  156.  After  this,  Battus  himself  and  the  otlier  Tlie- 
rteans  fell  anew  into  troubles  s  but  the  Therseans,  not  knowing 
whence  their  misfiutimes  came^  sent  to  Delphi  to  inquire  con- 
coming  their  present  sufferings.  The  Pythian  answered,  that 
it  would  fare  better  with  them,  when  with  Battus  they  had 
founded  Cyrene  in  Libya.  Upon  this,  the  Thensans  de- 
spatched Battus  with  two  fif^-oared  galleys.  But  these 
having  sailed  to  libya,  for  they  had  nothing  else  that  thej 
could  doy  returned  back  to  Thera ;  the  Therttans,  however, 
beat  them  off  as  they  drew  to  shcnre,  and  would  not  sufler 
them  to  a[)proach  the  land,  but  commanded  them  to  sail  back 
again.    Thus  compeUcd,  liiey  sailed  back  again,  and  settled 
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in  an  island  that  lies  off  Libja,  whose  name,  as  I  before  men- 
tioned, h  Flatea.  This  island  i6  isaid  to  be  equal  in  extent  to 
the  present  city  of  the  Cyrenseans. 

157.  Having  inhabited  this  island  for  two  years,  as  nothing 
turned  out  prosperously  for  them,  they  left  one  of  t!ieir  com- 
pany Ixihind,  and  the  rest  set  sail  for  Delphi  ;  and  having 
come  to  the  oracle,  they  consulted  it,  saying,  that  they  had 
settled  in  Libya,  and  fared  no  better  Bince  they  had  settled 
there*   But  the  Pjrthiaii  gave  them  the  following  answer : 
If  yon,  who  have  oerer  iMen  there,  know  Libya  abounding 
in  abeepy  better  than  I  who  have  been  there,  I  very  much  ad- 
mire jour  wisdom."  When  Baltua  and  his  companions  heard 
Mb,  they  sailed  back  again ;  for  the  god  £d  not  release  them 
from  founding  the  colony,  until  they  had  come  to  Libya  itsdC 
Having,  therefore^  armed  at  the  island,  they  took  on  board 
the  man  they  had  left  there,  and  settled  in  a  place  on  Libya 
it--<df,  opposite  the  island:  its  name  was  ^Vziris,  and  most 
beautiful  hills  enclose  it  on  two  sides,  and  a  river  flows  by  it 
on  the  third.    158.  They  inhabited  this  spot  for  six  yi  ars, 
but  in  the  seventh,  the  Libyans,  havinor  promised  to  conduct 
them  to  a  better  jilacp,  persuaded  them  to  leave  it.    But  the 
Libyans,  having  removed  them,  conducted  them  irom  thence 
towards  the  west ;  and  in  order  that  the  Greeks  might  not 
aee  the  most  beautiful  part  of  their  country  as  they  passed 
through,  they  computed  the  time  of  the  day,  so  as  to  lead 
them  through  it  by  night:  the  name  of  this  country  is  Irasa. 
jiaving  conducted  them  to  a  fountain,  accounted  sacred  to 
AfioUo,  they  said,  '*QreeianS|  here  it  is  fittting  for  vou  to 
dwell,  for  Ime  the  heaTcns  are  open.^  159.  Now,  during  the 
life  of  Battus  the  founder,  who  reigned  forty  years,  and  of  his 
eon  Arcesilaus,  who  reigned  sixteen  years,  the  Cyrenceans 
continued  the  same  in  nuoilier  as  when  they  were  first  sent 
to  aettle  the  colony:  but  under  the  third  king,  l>uttus,  sur- 
named  the  Fortunate,  the  Pythian  by  an  oraele  encourajred  all 
Grecians  to  sail  to  Libya,  and  join  the  Cyrennean**  iii  colo- 
nizing it  ;  for  the  Cyrenseans  invited  them  to  a  division  of 
the  country.   The  words  of  the  oracle  were  these  :  "  He  who 
shall  come  too  late  to  loYcly  Libya,  when  the  land  is  divided, 
shaU  hereafter  one  day  repent."   A  great  multitude  having 
assembled  at  Cyrene^  the  neighbouring  Libyans  and  their 

king^  whose  name  was  Adioran,  being  cnrtaiied  of  much  of 
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their  land,  finding  that  thej  were  deprived  of  their  territorj, 
and  injuriously  treated  by  the  Cyrenaeans,  sent  au  embassy  to 
E^ypt,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  Aprie««,  king  of  E*?ypt :  but 
he,  having  assembled  a  large  army  of  Egyptians,  sent  it  against 
CTrene ;  and  the  Cyrenaaiu,  having  drawn  out  their  foroesto 
the  dietrict  of  Irasa,  and  near  the  foantftin  Thestes,  came  to  m 
engagement  with  the  Egyptians,  and  conquered  them :  for  the 
E^rptianSi  not  having  before  made  trial  of  the  GreekB^  and 
despisiDg'them,  were  so  thoronghly  defeated,  that  only  *  few 
of  them  returned  to  Egypt  In  eonaeqnence  of  thie»  the 
Egyptians,  laying  the  Uame  on  Apries,  revolted  from  him. 

160.  This  Battos  had  a  son,  Areesilaus,  who^  having  come 
to  the  throne,  first  of  all  quarrelled  with  his  own  brothers^  $o 
that  they  left  him,  and  went  to  another  part  of  Libya  :  and 
consulting  among  themselves,  they  founded  the  city  w  iuch 
was  then  and  is  still  called  Barce ;  and  as  they  were  building 
it,  they  pei^suaded  the  Libyans  to  revolt  fi  uiu  the  Cyren^paiis. 
But  afterwards  Arcesilaus  led  an  army  imainst  those  Libvans 
who  had  received  them,  and  against  the  revolters  themselves; 
but  the  Libyans,  through  dread  of  him,  fled  to  the  eastern 
Libyans.  Arcesilaus  pursued  them  in  their  flight»  until  he 
overtook  them  at  Leucon  in  Libyai  and  the  Libyans  resolTed 
to  attack  him ;  and  having  come  to  an  engagement,  they  eoQ« 
quered  the  CyrensBsns  so  completely,  that  seven  thousand 
heavy-armed  of  the  Cyrenaans  fell  upon  the  spot  After  this 
blow,  his  brother  Learehus  strangled  Arcesilaus,  who  was  akk, 
and  under  the  in^aence  of  some  drug.  The  wife  of  Arcesilaus, 
whose  niunc  was  Eryxo,  put  Learehus  to  death  by  stratagem. 
161.  Battus  the  son  of  Arcesilaus,  a  lame  nuui,  and  not  perfect 
in  his  feet,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom.  The  Cyrenceans,  on  ac- 
count of  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  them,  sent  to  Dtilphi  to 
inquire  of  the  Delphinn  oracle  under  wliat  form  of  provemment 
they  might  live  moat  luii>{)ily  ;  the  Pythian  commanded  them  to 
procure  an  arbitrator  from  Man  tinea,  a  city  of  the  Arcadians 
The  CyrensBans  accordingly  asked,  and  the  Mantineans  gave 
them  a  man,  highly  esteemed  among  the  citisens,  whose  Tian^e 
was  Dmnonax.  This  person,  therefore,  having  arrived  in  Cy<- 
rene,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  state  of  afiaira,  first  of 
all  formed  tlum  into  three  tribes^  dividing  them  aa  follows: 
of  the  Tfaeneans  and  their  immediate  neighbours,  he  formed 
one  division  ;  another  of  Pdoponnesians  and  Cretans;  and  a 
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third  of  aU  tbc  Islanders :  and  in  the  next  place,  having  re- 
ser\  ed  certain  portions  of  land  and  the  otiicc  of  the  priesthood 
for  king  Bat t us,  he  restored  to  the  people  everj thing  else  that 
the  kings  had  i>€fore. 

162.  During  the  reign  of  tliis  Battus  matters  continued  in 
this  state;  but  in  tlie  time  of  his  son  Arcesilaus  great  dis- 
orders arose  about  the  public  offices.  For  Arcesilaus,  son  of 
the  lame  Battus  and  Pheretime,  declared  he  would  not  submit 
to  the  constitiitioiis  of  Damonax,  but  demanded  back  the  pre- 
rogatives  of  his  ancestors ;  and  thereupon  having  raiaed  a 
sedition,  he  was  ddeatod,  and  fled  to  Samos ;  and  his  mother 
fled  to  Salamis,  in  Cypraa.  At  that  time  Euelthoo  bore  rule 
over  Salamia,  the  aame  who  dedicated  the  eorions  oenaer  at 
Dei^biy  which  is  deposited  in  the  treamiry  of  the  Corinthiaas. 
Pheretime»  baraig  come  to  liim»  asked  for  an  armj,  which 
shottld  reinstate  them  in  CTrene ;  but  Eoelthon  woold  give 
her  any  thing  raliher  than  an  army:  bat  she,  accepting  what 
was  given,  said,  "  This  indeed  is  handsome,  but  it  would  be 
still  more  handsome  to  give  the  army  she  asked  for:"  this 
she  said  at  every  present  that  was  made.  At  last,  Euelthon 
sent  her  a  golden  spindle  and  distaff,  and  some  wool  was  on 
it ;  nud  when  Pheretime  again  made  the  same  speech,  Euel- 
thon ^aid,  "that  women  shonld  be  presented  with  such  thingSi 
and  not  with  armies."  163.  In  tlie  mean  time  Arcesihuis,  con- 
tinuing at  Samos,  collected  men  of  all  classes,  by  a  promise  of 
a  division  of  lands ;  and  when  a  large  army  was  collected. 
Arcesilans  set  out  to  Delphi,  to  consult  the  oracle  cooceming 
his  return ;  and  the  Pythian  gave  him  the  foUowing  answer  :^ 


m 

IS  of 

men ;  be  advises  yon  however  not  to  attonpt  any  more  than 
tins*  Do  yen  therefore  be  qniet  and  return  home;  and  if 
Tou  And  a  fltmaee  fiiUof  amphorai^do  not  bake  the  amphone^ 
bat  send  them  away  with  a  fkvonrable  wind.    Bet  if  you 

heat  the  furnace,  enter  not  into  a  place  surrounded  with 
water ;  otherwise  you  will  perish  yourself,  and  the  most 
beatitiful  bull."  164.  The  Pythian  gave  this  answer  to 
Areesilaus;  but  he,  having  taken  with  him  the  men  Iroin 
Samos,  returned  to  Cyrene ;  and  liaving  recovered  the 
mastery,  he  forgot  the  oracle,  and  exacted  vengeance  of  the 
adverse  party  for  his  own  exile  i  so  that  some  of  them 
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abandoned  their  country  altogether ;  and  others  Arcesilaw 
seiced  and  sent  to  Cyprus  to  be  put  to  death :  now  these  last^ 
being  earned  to  their  country,  the  Cnidians  rescued,  and  mtt 
amy  to  Thena*  Some  others  of  the  Cyientans^  who  had 
taken  rafuge  in  a  large  priyale  tower  belonging  to  Aj^oma* 
4^119,  Aroesihuis  snrronnded  with  wood  and  burnt  After 
this  was  done^  understanding  that  this  was  the  meaning  of  the 
mude,  that  the  Pfthian  fomd  him,  when  he  fiMind  amphore 
in  a  furnace,  to  bake  ^em,  he  of  his  own  accord  withdrew 
from  the  city  ot"  the  Cyrenaeans,  dn  ading  the  predicted  death, 
and  supposing  tliat  Cjrene  was  the  place  surrounded  with 
water.  He  had  a  wife  who  was  Ids  own  kinswoman,  and 
daughter  to  the  king  of  the  Bsircieaus,  whose  name  was 
Alazir ;  to  him  he  retired  :  and  the  Barcf^ans,  and  some  of 
tlie  exiles  from  Cyreoe,  having  discovered  liiin  in  the  public 
place,  killed  him,  and  moreover  his  father-in-law  Alazir* 
Thus  ArcesUaus,  whether  wilfully  or  otherwise^  disobc(yii|g 
the  oracle,  accomplished  his  own  destiny. 

165.  While  Aroesilaos  was  Hiring  at  Baroe,  working  oat 
his  own  destruotion,  his  mother  Pheretime  held  the  honoora  of 
her  son  at  Cyrene^  both  ezefcising  his  other  fiinction%  and 
taking  ker  seat  in  the  eouncil ;  bat  when  she  heaxd  thai  her 
son  had  been  put  to  death  at  Baroe^  she  fled  to  Egypt ;  for 
Areesilans  had  perfixrmed  some  sendees  for  Cambyses  son  of 
Cyras»  for  it  was  this  Axcesilaaa  who  gave  Cyrene  to  Cam- 
byses, and  imposed  a  tribute  on  himself.  Pheretime  having 
arrived  in  Egypt,  seated  herself  as  a  suppliant  of  Aryandes, 
entreating  him  to  avenge  her,  alleging  as  a  pretext,  that  her 
son  had  died  in  consequence  of  his  attachment  to  the  Modes. 
166.  Aryandes  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Egypt  by 
Cambyses ;  he  in  succeeding  time  was  put  to  deatli  for  at- 
tempting to  make  himself  equal  with  Darius.  For  having 
been  informed  that  Darius  desired  to  leave  such  a  memorial  of 
himself  as  had  been  accomplished  by  no  other  king,  he  tmitatM 
him  until  he  reeeiYed  the  reward  qf  kii  pretumptiom  For 
Darius,  having  refined  gold  to  the  utmost  perfectioo,-ooined 
money ;  and  Aryandes,  governor  of  Egypt,  made  the  same  in 
silver ;  now  this  Aryandian  silver  is  the  purest.  But  Dap 
ritti^  when  informed  that  he  had  done  this,  brought  another 
eharge  against  him,  that  he  designed  to  rebeli  and  pot  him  to 
death.   167.  At  that  time,  however,  this  jkrymita^  taking 
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compassion  on  Pheretime,  gave  her  all  the  forces  of  l^gypt, 
bolb  amy  «iid  navy  ;  tad  be  appointed  Amasis,  a  Marapluaii} 
oommaoder  of  the  army ;  tad  of  the  fleet,  Badres,  a  Pasargft- 
dkn  bj  birth.  But  before  he  deapatehed  the  forces,  he  sent 
e  herald  to  Barce,  to  inquire  who  it  wee  thai  had  akin  Aroe- 
afaMS.  All  the  Baronans  took  it  upon  tiiemaelvea  i  for  that 
they  had  Boflhred'  iBany  injmieB  at  hie  hands.  Ajad  when 
Aryaadee  reeeiyed  thar  anewer»  he  detpatehed  the  army  with 
Pheretime.  Now  this  caofle  was  only  a  pretext  ftr  hto  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  in  my  opinioui  the  expedition  was  undertaken 
with  tlie  intention  of  subduing  the  Libyans.  For  there  are 
many  and  various  nations  of  Libyans,  and  some  few  of  them 
were  subject  to  the  king,  but  the  greater  part  paid  no  regard 
to  Darius. 

168.  The  Libyans  dwell  as  follows,  Beginnin;Gr  trom 
Egypt  the  Adrjmachidae  are  the  first  of  tlie  Libyans  we  meet 
with  :  they  for  the  most  part  observe  the  usages  of  Lgypt, 
bat  they  wear  the  same  dress  as  the  other  Labyans.  The 
woBsea  wear  aehain  of  brass  on  eash  kg ;  thsy  let  their  hair 
grow  loag^  and  whan  they  catch  vermin^  each  bites  those 
firom  her  own  person,  and  then  throws  them  away ;  these 
alone  of  tiie  Idbyans  do  this ;  sad  thegr  akae  exhibit  to  the 
king  their  Tiigins  who  are  shooi  to  marry ;  Wd  shoidd  an j 
epebeigiyablelothekhifrBheisdeflowesedhyhim>  These 
Adrymnefaidn  reaeh  from  Sigypt  to  the  harbemr  named  Phi- 
niis^  168.  Nead  to  these  are  Ihe  Giligammas  who  oecupy 
the  country  westward,  as  far  as  the  island  Aphrodisias. 
Midway  on  thio  coast  the  island  of  Platea  is  situate,  which 
the  Cyrenaeans  colonized,  and  on  the  continent  is  the  port  of 
Menelaus,  with  Aziris,  which  the  Cyrenfeans  inhabited.  At 
this  phice  the  plant  Silphium  is  first  found,  and  extends  from 
the  island  of  Piatea  tu  the  mouth  of  the  Syrtis.  These  peo- 
ple use  nearly  the  same  customs  as  the  others.  170.  The 
Asbystee  adjoin  the  Giiigainmse  westward ;  they  inhabit  the 
eoontry  above  Cyrene^  but  the  AsbystsB  do  not  reach  to  the. 
sea  ;  for  the  CyrenMns  occnpgr  the  sea-coast  Thej  .drive 
four-hoieed  chanoti^more  than  any  of  the  Libyans ;  and  en- 
deaTOor  to  imitate  most  of  the  customs  of  the  Cjrremaans. 
I71.  The  AnsehisiB  adjoin  the  Aabystai  westward ;  these  are 
sitoale  nboTe  Baro%  extending  to  die  see  near  the  Eoespe* 
rides.   In  the  midst  of  the  sonritory  of  the  Ausehisss^  the 
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Cabal6B|  %  BUuU  nitioD,  dwdlf  extending  to  TancLlra,  n  cilj 
of  BarcM.   They  abterre  the  same  -costoms  as  thoee  wh» 
dwell  above  Cjiene.    172.  The  NaBamoneBi  %  rerj  nuoMrooi 
people,  adjoin  these  AnadusB  ireatward.    In  snmiiier  dMj 
leave  their  cattle  on  tiie  coast,  and  go  up  to  the  region  or 
Augila,  in  order  to  ja^ther  the  fruit  of  the  palm-trees,  which 
grow  in  great  uumbt  rs  and  of  a  large  size,  and  are  all  pro- 
ductive.   When  they  have  caught  locusts,  they  dry  them  in 
the  sun,  reduce  them  to  powder,  and  sprinkhng  theui  in  milk, 
drink  them.    Every  man,  by  the  custom  of  the  ex)untrT,  has 
several  wives,  and  they  have  intercourse  with  them  in  common  ; 
and  much  the  same  as  the  Massagetae,  they  have  intercourse 
when  they  have  set  up  a  staff  before  them.    When  a  Nssa- 
monian  first  marries,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  bride  on  tiis 
first  night  to  lie  with  all  the  guests  in  turn,  and  each,  when 
he  has  intercourse  with  her,  gives  her  some  present  which  he 
has  brought  from  home.   In  their  oaths  and  divinatiofia  thef 
observe  &e  following  custom :  they  swear,  laying  their  hands 
on  the  sepulchres  of  those  who  are  geiraraily  esteemed  to 
have  been  the  most  just  and  excellent  persons  among  them  : 
and  they  divine,  going  to  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  and 
after  having  prayed,  they  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  whatever 
dream  they  have,  this  they  avail  themselves  of.    In  pledging 
their  faith  they  observe  the  following  method  :  each  party 
gives  the  utlier  to  drink  out  of  his  hand,  and  drinks  in  turn 
from  the  otlier  s  hand  ;  and  if  they  have  no  liquid,  they  take 
up  some  dust  from  the  ground  and  lick  it. 

173.  The  Psylli  border  on  the  Nasamonians ;  these  perished 
in  the  following  manner :  the  south  wind  bk>wing  upon  them 
dried  up  all  their  water  tanks^  and  the  whole  country  within  the 
Syrtiswasdry;  they  therefore^  having  consulted  together,  with 
one  consent  determined  to  make  war  against  that  wmd ;  (I  only 
repeat  what  the  Libyans  say ;)  and  when  they  arrived  al  tlie 
sands,  the  south  wind  blowing  covered  them  over  •  and  when 
they  had  perished  the  Nasamonians  took  possession  of  their  ter- 
ritory. 174.  Above  these  to  the  north,  in  a  country  abounding 
with  wild  beasts,  live  the  Gammantes,  who  avoid  all  men  and 
the  society  of  any  others  :  they  do  not  poSi>c5S  any  warlike  wea- 
pon, nor  do  they  know  how  to  deiend  themselvej?.  175.  These 
then  live  above  the  Nasamonians  ;  and  the  Maca^  adjoin  them 
on  the  sea-coast,  westward ;  these  shave  their  heads  so  as  to 
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leiive  a  tnft,  and  allowing  the  middle  hair  to  prrow,  they  shave 
both  sides  close  to  the  skin  ;  in  war  they  wear  the  skins  of 
ostriches  for  defensive  armour.  The  liver  Cinyps,  flowing 
tbroogh  their  countrj  ficom  a  hill  called  the  Graces,  dis- 
ehttges  itself  into  the  sea.  This  hill  of  the  Graces  is  thickly 
oorered  with  trees,  though  all  the  rest  of  Libya  above  men- 
tioii^  is  bare.  From  the  sea  to  this  hill  is  a  distance  of  two 
Imndred  stades.  176.  The  Gindanes  a^dn  these  Macs ; 
their  women  wear  hands  of  leather  round  thdr  andesy  each 
aereralon  the  foUbwtng  aeoount»  as  is  said  $  she  hinds  rmind  a 
band  for  every  man  that  has  interoonrse  with  her ;  andshewho 
has  the  most  is  most  esteemed,  as  being  loved  by  the  greatest 
number  of  men.  177.  The  Lotophagi  occupy  the  coast  that 
projects  to  the  sea  in  front  of  these  Gindanes  ;  they  subsist 
only  on  the  fruit  of  the  lotus  ;  and  the  fruit  of  tlie  lotus  is 
e<|ual  in  size  to  the  mastic  berry,  and  in  sweetness  it  resem- 
bles the  iruitofthe  palm-tree.  The  Lotophagi  make  wine 
also  from  this  fruit 

178.  The  Machlyes,  who  also  use  the  lotus,  but  in  a  less 
degree  than  those  before  mentioned,  a4join  the  Lotophagi  on 
the  sea-ooast   They  extend  as  far  as  a  large  river  called 
Triton  ;  and  this  river, discharges  itself  into  the  great  lake 
Tritonis  ;  and  in  it  is  an  idand  named  Phla.    They  say  that 
the  Lacedemonians  were  commanded  by  an  oracle  to  eokmiae 
this  ialand.    179.  The  foUowmg  story  is  also  told ;  that 
Jason,  when  the  Argo  was  flnlAed  hailding  at  the  foot  of 
Moont  PelioDy  having  put  a  hecatomb  on  hoard,  and  moreover 
a  brasen  tripod,  sailed  round  the  Pdoponnesns,  purposing  to  go 
to  Delphi  ;  and  as  he  was  sailing  off  Malea,  a  north  wind  caught 
him  and  drove  him  to  Libya  ;  and  before  he  could  discern  the 
land,  he  found  himself  in  the  shallows  of  the  lake  Tritonis: 
and  as  lie  was  in  doubt  how  to  extricate  Iiis  ship^  the  story  goes 
that  a  Triton  appeared  to  him,  and  bid  Jason  give  him  the 
triporl,  promising  that  he  would  both  show  them  the  passage, 
and  conduct  them  away  in  safety.    When  Jason  consented, 
the  Triton  thereupon  showed  them  the  passage  out  of  the  shal- 
lows, and  placed  the  tripod  in  his  own  temple  ;  then  pro- 
notmeing  an  oracle  from  the  tripod,  he  declared  to  Jason  and 
his  companions  all  that  should  happen,  that  *'when  one  of  the 
deseendants  of  those  who  sailed  with  him  in  the  Argo  should 
esny  away  the  tripod,  then  it  w]m  fated  that  a  hundred  Grecian 
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citira  shoukl  be  built  about  the  lake  Tritonis  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  of  the  Libyans,  when  they  heard  this,  concealed 
the  tripod.  180.  The  Auses  adjoin  these  Maohlyes  ;  thej,  as 
w^ia  the  Machljes,  dwell  round  the  lake  Tritonis,  and  the  Tri- 
ton fiirms  the  boundary  between  them.  The  MaeUjes  let  the 
hair  grow  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  Au^s  on  the  front. 
AttbeanoiialfeetiTal  of  Minenriy  their  TixgioB^  dindiag  then* 
aelTes  into  two  oompaniesy  fight  together  with  stones  end  iiaTe% 
affimiiiig  that  they  perfiarm  the  aneient  rites  to  their  naliYe 
goddess,  whom  we  odl  Hinervm :  and  thoeeof  the  vurgins  who 
die  from  their  wounds  they  oaQ  fthe  yii^ns.  But  before  they 
leave  off  fighting,  they  do  as  follows  ;  with  one  consent  they 
on  each  occasion  deck  the  virgin  that  excels  in  beauty,  with  a 
Corinthian  helmet,  and  a  suit  of  Grecian  armour,  and  having 
placed  her  in  a  chariot,  conduct  her  round  the  lake.  In  what 
way  they  formerly  decorated  the  virgins  before  the  Grecians 
ficttled  in  their  neighbourhood,  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  but  I  con- 
jecture  that  they  were  decketl  in  Kg}  ptian  armour,  for  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  the  shield  and  helmet  were  brought  from 
Egypt  into  Grreeoe.  They  say,  that  Minerva  is  the  dai^hter 
of  Neptane  and  the  lake  Tritonis ;  and  that  she  being  for 
some  reason  offended  with  her  father^  gave  herself  to  Jupiter» 
and  that  Jupiter  adopted  her  as  his  own  daughter :  thia  thei^ 
say.  Thej  have  promiacnoas  interoouiae  with  the  wonieii» 
and  do  not  eohabit,  and  associate  like  beasts.  The  men  amt 
together  oTeiy  third  month,  and  when  a  woman  has  a  ehild 
grownup,  heisconaidered tohetheaonof  thatmanwhomhn 
most  resembles. 

181.  Those  then  of  the  Libyan  nomades  who  live  on  tlte 
sea-coast  liave  been  mentioned.  Above  these,  inland,  Libya 
abounds  in  wild  beasts ;  and  beyond  the  wild  beast  tract  is  a 
ridge  of  sand,  stretching  from  the  Ep-vptiaa  Thebes  to  the 
columns  of  Hercules.  At  intervals  of  a  ten  days'  journey  in 
this  ridge,  there  are  pieces  of  salt  in  large  lumps  on  hills  ;  and 
at  the  top  of  each  hill,  from  the  midst  of  tlie  salt,  cold  and 
sweet  water  gushes  op ;  and  around  it  dwell  people  the  far* 
thest  towards  the  desert,  and  beyond  tiie  wild-beast  tract.  The 
&ni  after  a  ten  days*  journey  from  Thebes  are  the  Ammoni- 
ans,  who  have  a  temple  resembling  that  of  Theban  Jupiter, 
For,  as  I  said  before,  the  image  of  Jupiter  at  Thebes  has  the 
head  of  a  ram.   They  have  abo  another  kind  of  spring  water. 
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which  in  the  morning  is  tepid,  becomes  colder  about  the  time 
of  full  fonun,  and  at  mid-day  is  very  cold  ;  then  they  water 
their  gardens.  Aa  the  day  deelinea  it  gradually  loaea  ita 
eoldiieas,  till  the  ann  aetai  then  the  water  becomes  tepid  again, 
and  continning  to  incraaBe  m  heat  till  midnight^  it  then  boila 
niid  babUea  up;  when  midnight  ia  pasaed,  it  geta  cooler 
ntil  morning.  Thia  fbuntain  la  oaDed  after  the  aun*  182. 
Next  Id  die  Anmioniana,  along  the  ridge  of  aand«  at  the  end 
of  another  ten  days'  journey,  there  is  a  hill  of  salt,  like  that  of 
the  Ammonians,  and  water,  and  men  live  round  it :  the  name 
ot"  this  rcgiou  b  Augila  ;  to  this  place  the  Nasanionians  go  to 
gather  the  dates.  183.  From  the  Augila;  at  the  end  of  another 
ten  days*  journey  is  another  hill  of  salt  and  water,  and  many 
fruit-bearing  palm-trees,  as  also  in  the  other  places  ;  and  men 
inhabit  it  who  are  called  Graramantes,  a  very  poweri'ui  nation  ; 
they  lay  earth  upon  the  salt,  and  then  sow  their  groand* 
From  these  to  the  Lotophagi  the  shortest  route  is  a  journey  of 
thar^  days :  amongst  them  the  kine  that  feed  backwards  ara 
met  with ;  they  £^d  backwards  for  thia  reason :  they  have 
lionia  that  are  bent  forward,  therefore  they  draw  hack  aath^ 
feed ;  for  they  are  nnable  to  go  forward,  beeaoae  their  home 
would  stick  in  the  ground.  They  differ  from  other  lune  in  no 
other  respect  than  this,  except  that  their  hide  is  thicker  and 
harder.  These  Garamantes  hunt  the  Ethiopian  Troglodytes 
in  tour-horse  chariot;* ;  for  the  Ethiopian  Troglodytes  are  the 
swiftest  of  foot  of  all  men  of  whom  we  have  heard  any  aeeount 
given.  The  Tro^^lodytes  feed  upon  serpents  ami  lizards,  and 
such  kind  of  reptiles:  they  ape^k  a  language  like  no  other, 
but  screech  like  bats. 

184,  At  the  distance  of  another  ten  days' journey  from  the 
Garamantes,  ia  another  hill  of  salt,  and  water,  and  men  live 
round  it  who  are  called  Atarantea ;  they  are  the  only  people 
we  know  of  who  have  not  personal  namea*  For  the  name 
Atarantwi  bekuiga  tothmeoUeeliTelyibot  toeaehoneof  them 
no  name  ia  giTen.  Thegr  enne  the  ann  aa  he  paaaea  orer 
their  heada^  and  moieoTer  otter  againat  him  the  fouleat  inTec* 
tiTea,  beeaoae  he  eonsomea  them  by  his  scorching  heati  both 
the  men  themselves  and  their  country.  Af^rwards,  at  the 
end  of  another  ten  days' journey,  there  is  another  hill  uf  <alt, 
and  water,  and  men  live  round  it ;  and  near  this  salt  is  a 
mountain,  which  is  called  Atlas ;  it  ia  narrow  and  circular  on 
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all  sides,  and  is  said  to  be  so  loftj,  that  its  top  can  never  be 
seen  ;  for  it  is  never  free  from  clouds,  either  in  summer  or 
winter.  The  inhabitants  bbj  that  it  is  the  Pillar  of  HetraiL 
From  this  mountain  these  men  derive  their  appellalioiiy  Ar 
thej  are  called  Atlantea*  Thqr  are  Biid  neither  to  east  tke 
flesh  of  any  animal,  nor  to  aee  viaiona.  185.  As  far,  (hen,  ai 
these  Atlantea  I  am  able  to  mention  the  names  of  the  naiioM 
that  inhabit  this  ridge,  bat  not  beyond  them.  This  ridge, 
however,  extends  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  even 
bejond  them ;  and  there  is  a  mine  of  salt  iii  it  at  intervals  of 
ten  days*  journey,  and  men  dwelling  there.  The  houses  of 
them  all  are  built  of  bloeks  of  salt,  for  in  these  parts  of  Libya 
no  rain  falls;  for  walls  being  of  salt  could  not  r^tand  long  if 
rain  did  fall.  The  salt  dug  oat  there  is  wliite  and  purple 
in  appearance.  Above  this  ridge,  to  the  soutti  and  interior  of 
Libya,  the  country  is  desert,  withoat  water,  without  animals, 
without  rain,  and  withoat  wood;  and  tbece  ia  no  kind  of 
moisture  in  it 

186.  Thus,  then,  aa  far  as  the  lake  Tritonis  from  "Egypt,  the 
Libyans  ere  nomades,  eat  flesh,  and  drink  milk,  bot  they  do 
not  taste  the  flesh  of  eows,  for  the  same  reason  aa  the  £^yp- 
tians,  nor  do  thej  breed  swine.  Indeed,  not  on^  do  the  women 

of  the  Cyrenseans  think  it  right  to  abstain  mm  the  flesh  of 

cows,  out  of  respect  to  Isis  in  Egypt,  but  they  also  observe 
the  fasts  aiui  festivals  in  honour  of  her :  and  the  women  of 
the  Barc^ans  do  not  taste  the  flesh  of  swine  in  addition  to 
that  of  cows.  These  things,  then,  are  so.  187.  Westward  of 
the  hike  Tritonis,  the  Libyans  are  no  lonjrer  nomades,  nor  do 
they  follow  the  same  customs,  nor  do  they  do  wnth  respect  to 
their  children  what  the  nomades  are  accustomed  to  do :  for 
the  nomadic  Libyans,  whether  all  I  am  unable  to  say  with 
certainty,  but  many  of  them  do  as  fbDowa :  when  their 
children  are  four  years  .old,  they  burn  the  veins  on  the 
erown  of  their  heads,  with  nneleaned  aheep'a  wool ;  andaome 
of  them  cfe  on  the  veina  in  the  temples ;  to  the  end  that 
homoors  flowing  down  from  the  head  may  not  iigore  them  aa 
long  as  they  live :  and,  for  this  reason,  they  say  they  are  so 
very  healthy,  for  the  Libyans  are  in  truth  the  most  healthy  of 
all  men  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  ;  whether  from  this 
cause,  I  am  unable  to  say  with  certainty:  however,  they  are 
the  most  healthy.   But  if  convulsions  seize  the  children  when 
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Hbef  are  barniDg  them,  thqr  hare  a  remedy  discovered ;  hy 
spnfddiDg  them  with  the  urine  of  a  he-goat,  they  restore 
them.  I  repeat  what  the  Libyans  themsdves  say.  188.  These 
Libyan  nomades  have  the  following  saerifldd  rites.  When 

they  have  first  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  victim,  they  throw  it  over 
the  house  ;  and  havin*^  dune  this,  they  twist  its  neck.  They 
sacrifice  only  to  the  sun  and  moon  ;  to  them,  indeed,  all  the 
Libyans  offer  sacrifice  :  but  those  who  live  about  the  lake 
Tritonis,  sacrifice  principally  to  Minerva,  and  next  to  Triton 
and  Neptune.  189.  From  the  Libyan  woiiu  n  tin*  Grecians 
derived  the  nttire  and  ivgis  of  Minerva's  statin  . s  ;  for,  except 
that  the  dress  of  the  Libyan  women  is  leather,  and  the  f  ringes 
that  bang  from  the  ssgis  are  not  serpentSy  but  made  of  thongs, 
in  all  otber  respects  they  are  equipped  in  the  same  way :  and, 
aMreoWt  the  very  name  proves  that  the  garb  of  the  Palladia 
comes  from  Libya ;  for  the  Libyan  women  throw  over  their 
dress,  tkioB  without  the  hair,  fringed  and  dyed  with 
red.  From  these  goats'  skins  the  Grecians  have  borrowed 
the  name  of  .£gis.  And  the  bowlings  in  the  temples  were, 
I  think,  first  derived  from  thence ;  for  the  Libyan  women 
practise  the  same  custom,  and  do  it  well.  The  Grecians  also 
learnt  from  the  Libyans  to  yoke  four  horses  abreast.  190.  All 
the  nomades,  except  the  Nasamoniaiis,  inter  their  dead  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Grecians:  these  bury  them  in  a  sitting 
posture,  watchinir  when  one  about  to  expire,  that  they  may 
set  him  up,  and  he  may  not  die  supine.  Their  dwellings  are 
compacted  of  the  nepliodel  shrub,  interwoven  with  rushes^  and 
are  portable.    Such  are  the  cn«tom««  of  these  jxojdr. 

191.  To  the  west  of  the  river  Triton,  Libyans  who  are 
hosbandmen  next  adjoin  the  Aoses ;  they  are  accustomed  to 
Kve  in  houses,  and  are  called  Maxyes.  They  let  the  hair  grow 
on  the  right  side  of  the  head,  and  shave  the  left ;  and  b^ub 
the  body  with  vermilion  :  they  sny  that  thqr  are  descended 
from  men  eame  from  Troy.  This  region,  and  aU  the  rest 
of  Libya  westward,  is  much  more  infested  by  wild  beasts  and 
more  tidckly  wooded  than  the  country  of  the  nomades ;  for 
the  eastern  country  of  Libya,  which  the  nomades  inhabit,  is 
low  and  sandy,  as  far  as  the  river  Triton  t  bat  the  country 
westward  of  this,  which  is  occupied  by  agriculturists,  is  very 
mouutaioous,  woody,  and  abounds  with  wild  beasts.  For 
amongst  them  there  are  enormous  serpents,  and  lionS|  ele- 
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pliantBy  beaiii  asps,  and  asses  with  honis^  and  monsters  with 
dogs*  heads  and  without  heada^  who  havo  eyes  in  their  breasta^ 
at  least  as  the  labjans  say,  and  wild  men  and  wild  women, 
and  many  other  wild  beastotaAMofV  not  fid»iiloi]8.  192.  None 
of  these  things  are  found  among  the  nomadesy  but  others  of 
the  following  kind  ;  pygargi,  antelopes,  buffaloes,  and  assea, 
not  such  as  have  horns,  but  others  that  do  not  drink  ;  for 
they  never  drink  ;  and  oryes,  from  the  horns  of  which  are 
made  the  elbows  of  the  Phcenician  citherns ;  in  size  this  beast 
is  equal  to  an  ox :  and  Ibxes,  hyaenas,  porcupines,  wild  rains, 
dictyes,  thoes,  panthers,  Ijoryes,  and  hind  crocodiles  about 
three  cubits  long,  very  nuich  like  lizards  ;  ostriches,  and 
small  serpents,  each  with  one  horn.  These,  then,  are  the 
wild  animals  in  that  country,  besides  such  as  are  met  witli 
elsewhere,  except  the  stag  and  the  wild  boar ;  but  the  sta^ 
and  the  wild  boar  are  never  seen  in  Libya.  They  have  three  - 
sorts  of  mice  there ;  some  called  dipodes^  or  two-fooUd;  others^ 
MgerieSy  this  name  is  Libyan,  and  means  the  same  as  the 
wwd  signifying  hiUocks  in  Grreek ;  and  hedgehogs.  Thm  are 
also  weasels  prodaoed  in  the  silphiami  yerylfte  those  at  Tar- 
tessus.  The  land  of  the  Libyan  nomades  prodaces  wild  ani* 
mala  of  the  above  description,  as  ftr  as  I  by  the  most  diligent 
inquiry  have  been  able  to  ascertain. 

193.  The  Zaveces  adjoin  the  Maxyan  Libyans  ;  their 
women  diive  their  chariots  ia  war.  194.  The  Gyzantes  ad- 
join them  ;  amongst  them  bees  make  a  great  quantity  of  honey, 
and  it  is  said  that  confectioners  make  much  more.  All  these 
paint  themselves  with  vermilion,  and  eat  monkeys,  which 
abound  in  their  mountains.  19o.  Near  them,  the  C  arthagini- 
ans  ??fiy,  lies  an  island  called  Cyraunis,  two  hundred  stades  in 
length,  inconsiderable  in  breadth,  easy  of  access  from  the  con- 
tinent, and  abounding  in  olive  trees  and  vines.  They  add^ 
that  in  it  is  a  lake,  from  the  mad  of  which  the  virgins  of  the 
country  draw  up  gold  dost  by  means  of  ftatiiers  daobed  with 
pitch.  Whether  this  is  true  I  know  not^  but  I  write  what  is 
related ;  it  may  be  so  howereri  for  I  haye  myself  seen  ptoh 
4niwn  up  out  of  a  lake  and  from  water  m  Zacynthus ; 
and  there  are  several  lakes  there»  the  largest  of  them  is 
seventy  feet  every  way,  and  two  orgyie  in  depth :  into  this 
they  let  down  a  pole  with  a  myrtle  branch  fastened  to  the  end, 
and  then  diaw  up  pilch  adhering  to  the  myrtle  \  it  has  ike 
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saKell  of  asphalti  but  is  in  other  respects  better  than  the  pitch 
of  FSeiia.   They  pour  it  into  a  cistern  dug  near  the  Itke,  end 
when  tbej  hiTe  collected  a  sufficient  quantity,  they  pour  it  off 
from  the  cistern  into  jars.   All  that  falls  into  the  lake  passes 
under  groond,  and  appears  again  upon  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  which  is  about  four  stades  distant  from  the  lake.  Thus, 
then,  the  account  given  of  the  island  that  lies  off  Libya  may 
probably  be  true.    196.  The  Carthaginians  further  say,  that 
beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules  there  is  a  region  of  Libya 
and  men  wlio  inhabit  it :  when  they  arrive  amonp:  these  peo- 
ple and  have  unloaded  their  merchandise,  they  set  it  in  order 
on  the  shore,      on  board  their  ships,  and  make  a  ^ireat  smoke  : 
that  the  inhabitants,  seeing  the  smoke,  come  down  to  the  sea, 
and  then  deposit  gold  in  exchange  for  the  merchandise,  and 
withdraw  to  some  distanee  from  the  merchandise ;  that  the 
Carthaginians  then,  going  ashore,  examine  the  goid^  and  if  the 
qoantitj  seems  anffici^t  for  the  merchandise  they  take  it  up 
and  aaii  away  ;  bat  if  it  is  not  sufficient^  they  go  on  beard 
their  ships  again  and  wait ;  the  natives  then  approach  and 
depoait  more  gold»  until  they  have  satisfied  them  :  neither 
party  erer  wrongs  the  other  ;  for  they  do  not  touch  the  gold 
before  it  is  made  adequate  to  the  value  of  the  merchandise, 
nor  do  the  natives  touch  the  merchandise  beture  the  other 
party  has  taken  the  gold. 

197.  Such  are  the  Libyans,  whose  names  I  have  been 
able  to  mention  ;  and  most  of  these  neither  now  nor  at 
that  time  paid  any  regard  to  tiie  king  of  the  Medes.  But  T 
have  still  this  much  to  say  about  this  country,  that  four  dig- 
tinet  noes  inhabit  it,  and  no  more,  as  far  as  we  know  :  two  of 
these  races  are  indigenous^  and  two  not.  The  Libyans 
and  Ethiopians  are  indigenous^  the  one  inhabiting  the  north- 
eanif  the  other  the  southern  parts  of  Libya  ;  but  the  Phcsai* 
aiaaa  and  Greeks  are  foreigners.  198.  No  part  of  lib^ 
appears  to  me  so  good  in  fertility  as  to  be  compared  with 
Asia  or  Europe,  except  only  the  district  of  Cinyps  ;  for  the 
land  bears  the  same  name  as  the  riTcr,  and  is  equal  to  the 
best  land  in  the  production  of  corn  :  nor  is  it  at  all  like  the  rest 
of  Libya  ;  for  the  soil  is  black,  and  well  watered  witli  springs  ; 
and  it  is  neitlier  a^eeted  at  all  by  drouprlit,  nor  is  it  injured  by 
imbibing  too  much  rain  ;  for  rain  falls  in  tins  part  of  Libya. 
The  proportion  of  the  produce  of  this  laud  equals  that  of 
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Babylon.  Tlie  land  also  which  the  Euesperides  occupy  is 
good  ;  for  when  it  yields  its  best,  it  produces  a  hundred-fold  ; 
but  that  in  Cinyps  three  hundred-fold.  199.  The  district  oi 
Gyrene,  which  is  the  highest  of  that  part  of  Libya  which  the 
nomades  occupy,  haa  three  aeasons,  a  dreumitanee  worthy  of  ad- 
miration ;  for  tfie  first  fmita  near  the  sea  swell  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  the  hanrest  and  vintage  ;  and  when  these  are  gathered  in, 
the  fruits  of  the  middle  region,  away  from  the  sea,  swdl  so  as  to 
be  gathered  in,  these  they  call  uplands  ;  and  when  this  middle 
harvest  has  been  gathered  in,  that  in  the  higlK part  becomes 
ripe  and  swells.  So  that  when  the  first  crop  Iuls  been  drunk 
and  eaten,  the  last  comes  in.  Thus  harvest  occupies  the  Cyre- 
nnsans  during  eight  months.  This  may  be  suffioient  to  say 
ConrnrnifiL''  these  tilings. 

200.  The  Perf^inns  sent  to  avenfro  Pheretime,  when,  having 
been  despatched  from  Egypt  by  A ry amies,  they  arrived  at 
Barce,  laid  siege  to  the  city,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  death  of  Arcesilaus ;  but  as  the 
whole  people  were  implicated,  they  did  not  listen  to  the 
proposal.    Thereupon  they  besi^;ed  Barce  for  nine  months^ 
digging  passages  underground  that  reached  to  the  walls,  and 
making  vigorous  assaults.   Now  the  ezeayations  a  worker  of 
brass  discovered  by  means  of  ahrasen  shield^  having  recoorse 
to  the  following  expedient;  carrying  it  round  within  thewall, 
he  applied  it  to  the  ground  within  the  city:  in  other  places  to 
which  he  applied  it,  it  made  no  noise,  but  at  the  parts  that 
were  excavated,  the  brass  of  the  shield  sounded.    The  Bar- 
ciBans,  therefore,  countermining  them  in  that  part,  slew  the 
l*ei  sialic  wlio  were  employed  in  the  excavation;  thus  then  this 
was  discovd  (id ;  but  the  assaults  the  Barcaeans  repulsed. 
201.  "Wlien  inuch  time  had  been  spent,  and  many  had  fallen 
on  both  8i<le^,  and  not  the  fewest  on  the  si(l<'  of  the  r.  rsians, 
Amasis,  general  of  the  land  forces,  iiad  recourse  to  thetbllow- 
ing  stratagem  :  huding  that  the  Barcaaaus  could  not  be  taken 
by  force,  but  might  be  by  artifice,  he  did  thus :  having  dug  a 
wide  pit  by  night,  he  laid  weak  planks  of  wood  over  it»  and  on 
the  surface  over  the  planks  he  spread  a  heap  of  earth,  making 
it  level  with  the  restof  the  ground.   At  day-break  he  invited 
the  BarcsBans  to  a  oonference»  but  they  gladly  assented,  so 
that  at  last  they  were  pleased  to  come  to  terms :  and  they 
made  an  agreement  of  the  following  nature^  conduding  the 
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treaty  over  the  concealed  pit :  "  That  as  long  as  this  earth 
shall  remain  as  it  is,  the  treaty  should  continue  in  force  ;  and 
that  the  Rarca  ;ins  should  pay  a  reasonable  tribute  to  the 
king,  antl  that  the  Persians  shouid  I'uini  no  new  dt'^iirns 
agtiinst  the  Barcanins."  After  the  treaty  the  Barca'au«,  con- 
lidiog^  in  the  Persians,  both  themselves  went  out  of  the  city, 
and  allowed  aaj  one  of  the  Persians  who  chose  to  pass  within 
the  wall,  having  thrown  open  all  the  gates.  But  the  Persians, 
haring  broken  down  the  concealed  bridge,  rushed  within  the 
wall :  and  thej  broke  down  the  bridge  that  they  had  made  for 
the  following  reaaon,  that  they  might  keep  their  oath,  having 
made  a  compact  with  the  BarenanSy  that  the  treaty  should 
ooDtinae  so  long  as  the  earth  should  remain  as  it  then  was ; 
hut  when  they  had  broken  down  the  bridge,  the  treaty  no 
longer  remained  in  force. 

202.  Those  of  the  Barcxans  who  were  most  to  blame, 
Pheretime  impaled  round  the  walls,  when  they  had  been  de- 
livered up  to  her  by  the  Persians ;  and  having  cut  off  the 
brensts  of  their  wives,  she  also  studded  the  wall  with  them. 
The  rest  of  the  Burcieans  she  gave  up  a*^  booty  to  tlie  Per- 
sians, except  such  of  them  as  were  BattiadiB,  and  had  not 
participated  in  tlie  murder;  to  these  Pheretime  intrusted  the 
city.  203*  The  Persians  therefore,  having  reduced  the  rest 
of  the  BarcsBans  to  slavery,  took  their  departure ;  and  when 
they  halted  at  the  dty  of  the  Cyrenaans^  the  CyrensBans,  to 
absolve  themselves  from  obedience  to  some  orade,  permitted 
them  to  pass  through  the  ci^«  But  as  the  army  was  going 
through.  Bares,  the  commander  of  the  naval  forces,  urged 
them  to  take  the  city ;  but  Amasis,  the  commander  of  the 
land  forces,  would  not  allow  it,  "  for  that  he  was  sent  against 
no  (jther  Grecian  city  than  that  of  Barce."  However,  when 
they  had  passed  through,  and  encamped  on  the  hill  of  the 
Lyccean  Jupiter,  they  began  to  repent  that  tl,ry  hud  not  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  Cyrcne,  and  attcinjilcd  to  enter  it  a 
second  time.  But  the  CyreufPnns  wmild  not  suiter  them,  and 
a  panic  struck  the  Persians,  although  no  one  attacked  them  ; 
and  having  run  away  for  a  distance  of  sixty  stades,  they  pitched 
their  camp.  When  the  army  was  encamped  here,  a  mes- 
senger came  from  Aryandes,  to  recal  them.  The  Persians, 
having  requested  the  Cyrenseans  to  give  them  provisions  for 
their  march,  obtained  their  request,  and  having  received 
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them,  mtrehod  away  towards  Egypt  And  from  tbance  the 
Libyans^  laying  wait  for  theniy  put  to  death  those  thai  strayed 
and  loitered  behind,  for  the  salce  of  their  drsss  and  baggage, 
nntU  they  reached  Egypt  204.  The  fiurthest  point  of  Afiien 
to  which  this  Persian  army  penetrated  was  the  coontry  of  the 
Euesperides.  The  Barc»ans,  whom  they  had  enslaved,  they 
transported  from  Kgypt  to  the  king ;  and  kinp:  Darius  ;jAve 
them  a  village  in  the  district  of  Bactria,  to  dwell  in.  They 
gave  then  the  uuiiic  of  Barce  to  this  village,  which  was  stiU 
inhabited  in  my  time,  in  the  Bactrian  territory.  205.  Phert^- 
tirae,  however.  iVul  not  close  her  life  happily;  ibr  innnediatrly 
atter  she  returned  from  Libya  to  Kgypt,  having  avLngt'd  ht-r- 
self  on  the  Bareseans,  she  died  miserably  ;  for  even  whiie 
alive  she  swarmed  with  maggots.  So  odious  to  the  gods  are 
the  excesses  of  human  vengeance.  Such  and  so  great  was 
the  yengeanoe  of  Fiieretime^  wife  of  Battoa^  on  the  Barrsrwnii 
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The  Persians,  left  in  Europe  by  Dnnns  under  thu  eotnoiand 
of  Megabazu*,*  pubdued  the  Ferinthians  tirst  of  the  Ilelles- 
poDtines,  who  were  unwilling  to  mibmH  to  DsurinS)  and  ]md  been 
before  roughly  handled  by  the  Pasonians.  For  the  Paoiuaiis 
from  the  Strjmoii,  an  oracle  having  admonished  them  to  in- 
Tmkt  tbe  Permtliians,  and  if  the  Periothiaoa,  when  encamped 
<mr  mainsl  tbeto,  should  ehaUenge  thenii  shouting  to  thm 
by  nsme^  then  to  attack,  but  if  they  should  not  shout  out  to 
ihBBo,  not  to  sMadc ;  the  Pnonians  did  accordingly.  The 
TlBiintliiaiis  having  encamped  opposite  to  them  in  the  suburbs, 
m  threefold  single  combat  there  took  place  according  to  a 
challenge  ;  for  they  matched  a  man  with  a  man,  a  horse  with 
a  horse,  and  a  dug  with  a  do<r.  But  the  Perintliians  being 
victorious  in  two  of  these  com  bat:::,  when  through  excess  of 
joy  they  sang  the  Paf»on,  the  Pieonians  conjcefurffl  thnt  this 
was  the  meaning  of  t)ie  oracle,  and  said  amuriL'  tlx  lu.selves  : 
**Now  surely  the  oracle  must  be  aeeonipli^hed  ;  tk  w  it  is 
our  part  to  act."  Thus  the  Freonians  attacked  the  Perinthians 
as  they  were  singing  the  Pseon,  and  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, and  left  but  few  of  them  alive.  2.  Such,  then,  had  for- 
moriy  been  the  achievements  of  the  Paoonians ;  but  at  that 
time,  though  the  Perinthians  proved  themselves  valiaDt  in 
deftnee  of  their  liberal  the  Persians  and  Megabasus  over* 
came  them  by  numbm*  When  Perinthus  was  subduedi 
Megabasus  marched  his  army  through  Tfaiaee^  sntgeeting  to 
the  king  every  city  and  every  natiott  of  those  dwelling  in  that 
country  ;  for  this  command  had  been  given  him  by  Imus,  to 
subdue  Thrace. 

3.  The  nation  ui  the  Tltracians  is  the  greatest  of  any  among 

>  See  B.  iV.  chap.  144. 
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men,  except  at  least  the  In^ans  ;  and  if  they  were  goremed  bj 
one  man,  or  acted  in  concert,  they  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
invincible,  and  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  all  nations.  But 
as  this  is  impracticable,  and  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
ever  be  Uiiited,  they  are  therefore  weak.  They  have  various 
names,  according  to  their  respective  regions,  but  all  c  itserve 
similar  customs  in  every  re^^pnr t,  exempt  the  Getai,  the  Trausi, 
and  those  who  dwell  above  the  Cix'stoiiaiaus.  4.  Of  these, 
what  are  the  customs  of  the  GcUe,  who  pretend  to  be  immor- 
tal, I  have  already  described.^  The  Trausi,  in  all  other  re- 
spects, observe  the  same  usages  as  the  rest  of  the  Thracians  ; 
but  with  regard  to  one  bom  amongst  them,  or  that  dies^  tbej 
do  as  follows.  The  relations,  seating  themselves  round  one 
that  is  newly  bom,  bewail  him,  deplormg  the  many  evila  ha 
mnst  needs  fulfil,  since  he  has  been  bom ;  ennmerating  the 
▼arious  sufferings  incident  to  mankind :  but  one  that  dies 
they  bury  in  the  earth,  making  merry  and  r^oicing,  reeoont- 
ing  the  many  evils  fh>m  which  being  released,  he  is  now 
in  perfect  bliss.  5.  Those  above  the  Crestonsans  do  as  fol> 
lows :  each  man  has  several  wives ;  when  therefore  any 
of  them  dies,  a  great  contest  arises  among  the  wives,  and 
violent  disputes  among  their  friends,  uii  this  point,  which  of 
them  was  most  lovrd  by  the  husbjind.  She  who  is  adjudged 
to  have  beeu  so,  and  is  so  honoured,  having  beeii  extolled 
both  by  men  and  women,  is  shun  on  the  tomb  by  her  own 
nearest  relative,  and  wlicn  slaiu  is  buried  with  her  husband  ; 
the  others  dct m  this  a  great  misfortune,  for  this  is  the  utmost 
disgrace  to  them.  6.  There  is  moreover  this  custom  among 
the  rest  of  the  Thracians^  they  sell  their  children  for  ex- 
portation. They  keep  no  watch  over  their  unmarried  daugb* 
ters,  but  suffer  them  to  have  intercourse  with  what  men  they 
choose.  But  they  keep  a  strict  watch  over  their  wives,  and 
purchase  them  from  their  parents  at  high  prices.  To  be 
marked  with  punctures  is  accounted  a  sign  of  noble  birth ; 
to  be  without  punctures,  ignoble.  To  be  idle  is  most  honour- 
able ;  but  to  be  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  most  dishonourable ;  to 
live  by  war  and  rapine  is  most  ^orions.  These  are  the  most 
remarkable  of  their  customs.  7.  They  worsliip  tlie  following 
gods  only,  Mars,  Bacchus,  and  Diana.  But  their  kings,  to 
the  exceptioa  ui  the  other  citizens,  reverence  Mercury  most 

»  B.  IV.  chap,  di,  94. 
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of  all  the  gods ;  they  swear  hj  him  only,  and  say  that  they 
are  themselves  spraog  from  Mercury.  8.  The  fbnerals  of  the 
wealthy  among  them  are  celebrated  ia  this  manner.  They 
expose  the  corpse  during  three  days ;  and  having  slain  all 
kinda  of  victinis,  they  feasty  having  tet  made  lamentation* 
Then  they  bniy  thein^  having  first  burnt  them,  or  at  all 
events  placing  tibem  nnder  ground ;  then  having  thrown  up  a 
moond,  they  celehrate  all  kinds  of  games,  in  wMch  the  great- 
est rewards  are  adjudged  to  single  combat,  aooording  to  the 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held.  Such  are  the  funeral  rites 
of  the  Thracians. 

9.  To  the  north  of  tliis  region  no  one  is  able  to  say  with 
certainty  who  are  the  people  that  inhabit  it.  But  beyond  the 
Isier  njipoMrs  to  be  a  desert  and  intermiiiaMe  tract:  the  only 
men  thiit  I  am  able  to  hear  of  as  dwelling  beyond  the  Istcv  are 
those  called  J^iorynnac,  who  wear  the  Medic  dress :  their  horses 
are  shaggy  all  over  the  body,  to  five  fingers  in  depth  of  hair  ; 
they  are  small,  flat-nosed,  and  unable  to  carry  men ;  but  when 
yoked  to  chariots  they  are  very  fleet,  therefore  the  natiyes 
drive  chariots.  Their  eonfines  extend  as  far  as  the  Encti  on 
tiie  Adriatic:  and  they  say  that  they  are  a  colony  of  Mades. 
Hovr  they  can  haTO  been  acolony  of  the  Medes  I  cannot  com- 
prehend ;  but  any  thing  may  happen  in  course  of  time.  Now, 
the  Ligyes,  who  live  aboTe  Maasilia,  call  traders  ISgipuugf 
and  the  Cyprians  gnm  that  name  to  spears.  10.  The  Thra- 
cians say,  bees  occupy  the  parts  beyond  the  Ister,  and  by 
reason  of  them  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  farther ;  to  me, 
however,  in  saying  this  they  appear  to  say  what  is  impro- 
bable, for  these  creatures  are  known  to  be  impatient  of  cold  ; 
but  the  recrions  beneath  the  Bear  seem  to  be  uninhabited  by 
reason  of  the  rold.  Sncb  is  the  account  pfiven  of  tliig  country. 
Megabazus,  then,  subjected  its  maritime  parts  to  the  Perjsian.s. 

11.  Darius,  as  soon  as  he  had  crossed  the  Uellespont  and 
reached  Sardis,  remembered  the  good  offices  of  Uistiaeus  the  Mi- 
leaian,  and  the  advice  of  Goes  the  Mitylenian.  Having  therefore 
sent  for  them  to  Sardis,  he  gave  them  their  choice  of  a  recom- 
pence.  HistisBU8»  as  being  already  tyrant  of  Miletus,  da'^ired  no 
other  government  in  addition ;  but  asked  for  Myrcinus  of  £do- 
ttia,  wishing  to  buOd  a  city  there.  But  Coes,  as  not  being  a  ty* 
rant,  but  a  private  dtisen,  asked  for  the  government  of  BGtylene. 
When  their  requeats  were  granted  to  both  of  them,  they  betook 
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themaelm  to  the  pkoM  thejr  had  choseib  12.  It  happeMi 
that  DaiiiM^  having  witaeaaad  a  draimstaim  of  the  felloi^ 
kind,  waa  danrotia  of  commanding  Megabasoa  to  aeisD  ^ 
Ftoooiana  and  traaapknt  them  out  of  Europe  into  Asa. 

Pigres  and  Mantyes  were  Pnonians,  who,  when  Darius  had 

crossed  over  into  Asia,  being  desiroos  to  rule  over  the  I  *:? ^ini- 
ans,  came  to  Sardis,  bringing  with  them  their  sister,  who  was 
tall  and  iKMujtitiil :  and  haTing  watched  the  opportunity  whea 
Danus  was  seated  in  public  in  the  suburb  of  the  Lydiaiij^.  they 
did  as  Inllows.  Haviofr  dressed  their  siater  in  the  best  inanutT 
they  couid,  they  sent  lier  for  water,  carrying  a  pitcher  on  her 
head,  leading  a  horse  on  her  arm,  and  s{)innincr  llax.  Ab  the 
woman  passed  bj,  it  attracted  the  attention  of  DariuSy  for  what 
ehe  waa  doing  was  neither  aeeoiding  to  the  Persian  or  Lydtaa 
enatoms,  nor  of  an^  other  people  in  Asia ;  when,  therrforp, 
attracted  hia  attentiOD»  he  sent  some  of  his  hodj-guard^  bidding 
them  obaenre  what  ^e  woman  would  do  with  the  horse.  Us  i 
guards  aoooidinglj  Mowed  her,  and  sfae»  when  she  cune  to 
therivefy  watered  the  hofse ;  and  having  watered  it|  andttlad 
her  pitoher,  letnmed  by  the  same  wmj/  carrying  the  waler  on 
her  head,  leading  the  horse  on  her  arm,  and  tmtibig  her 
spindle.  13.  Darius,  surprised  at  what  he  heard  from  the 
spiefl,  and  at  what  he  himself  had  seen,  commanded  them  to 
})ring  her  into  his  presence ;  and  when  she  was  brouglit,  her 
brothers  also  made  their  appearance,  who  were  keeping  a  h  K:>k- 
out  some  where  nut  tar  oil  :  and  when  Darius  asked  of  what 
country  she  was,  tlie  young  uiea  said,  that  they  m fre  Paeoni- 
ans,  and  that  she  was  their  si^'ter.  He  then  inquired,  *' Who 
are  the  PaDonians,  in  what  part  of  the  world  do  they  live,  and 
for  what  purpose  hare  they  come  to  Sardis  ?^  They  told  him 
that  *^  they  had  come  to  deHyer  themselTcs  up  to  him,  and 
that  Pnonia  was  situated  on  the  river  Strymon,  and  the 
Strymon  was  not  far  from  the  Hellespont ;  and  that  Umy  were 
a  colony  of  Teacrians,  from  Troy."  They  then  mentioned 
these  aereral  partacolars;  and  he  asked,  ^<If  all  the  women  of 
that  conntry  were  so  indnstrioiis  :**  they  readily  answered, 
that  such  was  the  case ;  ibr  they  had  fonned  theur  piaa  for  this 
very  purpose. 

14.  Thereupon  Darius  writes  letters  to  Megabazua,  whom 

he  had  left  crcneral  in  Thrace,  commanding  him  to  remove  the 
Pmnians  idom  their  aboded,  and  to  bring  to  him  themselres^ 
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thaor  cfaatdnn,  wd  their  wives.   A  hmemm  immediateljr 
hmaHimed  to  the  Hellespont  with  the  message ;  eod  heTiiig 
croeeed  orer,  ddivered  the  letter  to  MegiSmme;  but  be^ 
hmviiis  reedit)  end  taken  guides  firom  Thraee^  nacefaed  against 
Paoaua.    16.  The  Ptoonians,  having  heard  that  the  Persians 
were  ocnning  against  thsm,  assenbied,  and  drew  ont  their 
fbroes  towards  the  sea,  thislung  that  the  Persians  would  at- 
tempt to  enter  and  attack  them  in  that  direction  :  the  Pii?oni- 
LuiSy  accordingly,  were  prepared  to  repel  the  aruiy  of  Megaba- 
ZU3  at  its  first  onset.    I>ut  the  Persians,  understandinc^  that 
the  X^aeoiiiiins  iiad  assembled  and  were  guarding  the  approaches 
on  the  coast,  having  guides,  went  the  upper  road  ;  and  having 
escaped  the  notice  ot  the  Preonians,  came  suddenly  on  tlipir 
town5»,  wliieh  were  destitute  of  inhabitants,  and  as  they  ieli 
upon  them  when  empty,  they  easily  got  possession  of  them. 
But  the  PsBonians,  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  their  cities  were 
taken,  immediatelf  dispersed  thoinselves,  and  repaired  each  to 
hid  own  home,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  Persians.  Thus 
the  Ssropaeonians  and  Paopla^  and  those  tribes  of  Pa^ninnsas 
£ir  as  the  kke  Prasias^  were  remoTed  from  their  abodes,  and 
tmnsported  into  Asia.  16.  Bat  those  airoand  Mount  Pangsans 
and  near  the  Doberos,  the  Agrianae,  Odomanti,  and  those  w1m>  in* 
habit  lake  Fhmas  itself  were  notatall  snbdoed  by  Megabasns* 
Yet  lie  attempted  to  conquer  those  who  live  upon  the  lake  in 
dwellings  contrived  after  this  manner :  planks  fitted  on  lofty 
piles  lire  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  mIiIi  a  narrow  en- 
trance IVom  the  m:un  land  by  a  single  bridge.     These  piles 
that  support  the  phiiiks  aD  the  citizens  anciently  placed  there 
at  the  coiDinon  charge;  but  afterwards  they  established  a  law 
to  the  following  etfect :  whenever  a  man  marries,  for  earli 
wife  he  sink?«  three  pile'^,  bringing  wood  from  a  mountain 
called  Orbelus  :  but  every  man  has  several  wives.    They  live 
in  the  following  manner ;  every  man  has  a  hut  on  the  planks, 
in  which  he  dweUs»  with  a  trap-door  closely  fitted  in  the 
planks^  and  leading  down  to  the  lake.     They  tie  the  young 
childrMi  with  a  cord  round  the  foot,  fearing  lest  they  should 
fall  into  the  lake  beneath.  To  their  horsssaikl  beasts  of  harden 
thej  giro  flsh  for  fodder ;  of  which  there  is  sach  an  aband* 
anoe,  that  when  a  man  has  opened  Us  trap-door»  he  lets  down 
an  empty  basket  by  a  cord  into  the  lake,  and,  after  waiting  a 
short  time,  draws  it  up  foil  offish.   They  have  two  kinds  of 
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fish,  which  thoy  call  papraci  s  find  tiiones.  Those  of  the 
Paeonians,  then,  who  were  subduoii  wore  taken  to  Asia. 

17.  When  Megabazus  had  subdued  the  Pajonians,  he  sent 
into  Macedonia  seven  Persians  as  ambassadors,  who  next  to 
himself  were  the  moat  illustriooB  in  the  army.    They  were 
sent  to  Amyntas  to  demand  earth  and  water  for  king  DsriuB. 
Ftoai  the  lake  Prasias  the  distance  to  Macedonia  is  very  short. 
For  near  adjoining  the  lake  is  a  miney  fix>iii  which  in  laier 
times  a  talent  of  silver  came  in  daily  to  Alexander :  b^ond 
the  mine,  when  one  has  passed  the  mountain  called  Djaonioi» 
one  is  in  Macedonia.   18*  When  therefore  the  Persians  who 
were  sent  arrived  at  the  conrt  of  Amjntas,  on  going  into  the 
presence  of  Amyntas,  they  demanded  earth  and  water  for  king 
Darius.    lie  both  promised  to  give  these,  and  invited  them  to 
partlike  of  his  hospitality ;  and  having  prepared  a  magnificent 
feast,  he  entertained  the  Persians  with  <rreat  courtesy.  But 
aftor  supper,  the  Persians,  who  were  drinkiiig  freely,  ispoke  as 
lullnws:  "  Macedonian  host,  it  is  a  custom  with  us  Persians, 
whrn  we  liave  given  agreat  feast,  to  introdiiee  our  concubines 
and  lawful  wives  to  sit  by  our  side  :  since  therctbre  you  have 
received  as  kindly,  and  have  entertained  us  magnificently,  and 
promise  to  give  earth  and  water  to  king  Darins,  do  yoo  follow 
oar  cttstonL"   To  this  Amyntas  answered,    O  Persians,  we 
have  no  such  castom»  bat  that  the  men  should  be  separated 
from  the  women ;  yet  since  yoo,  who  are  oar  masters,  reqnire 
this  abo^  this  shall  also  be  granted  to  yoa.**  Amyntas,  hav« 
ing  spoken  thos^  sent  for  the  women;  and  they,  when  they 
had  come,  being  snmmoned,  sat  down  in  order  opposite  to  tlis 
Persians.   Thereupon  the  Perrians,  seeing  the  women  were 
beautiful,  spoke  to  Amyntas,  saying,  "  that  what  had  been 
done  was  not  at  all  wise,  for  that  it  were  better  that  the  women 
should  not  have  come  at  all,  than  that,  when  they  had  come, 
they  should  not  be  placed  beside  them,  but  sit  opposite  to 
thtui  as  a  torment  to  their  eyes."    Upon  this  Amyntas,  com- 
pelled by  necessity,  ordered  them  to  sit  down  by  the  men  ; 
and  wlien  th«^  women  obeyed,  the  Persians,  as  beinjr  very  full 
of  wine,  began  to  R-el  their  breasts;  and  some  one  even  at- 
tempted to  kiss  them.    19.  Amyntas,  when  he  beheld  this, 
though  very  indignant,  remained  quiet,  through  excessive 
fear  of  the  Persians.   But  Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas,  who 
was  present,  and  witnessed  thisbehaviouri  being  a  young  man 
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and  inexperienced  in  misfortune,  was  no  longer  able  to  restrain 
liiniself ;  so  that,  bearing  it  with  ctifiQieQlt^y  he  addressed 
AmyntM  as  follows :  "  Father,  yield  to  your  years ;  and  retire 
to  rest,  nor  persisk  in  drinking.   I  will  stay  here,  and  furnish 
the  guests  with  aU  things  neoessaiy.'*   Amyntas,  percdving 
that  Alexander  was  about  to  pat  some  new  design  in  execn- 
tion,  said,  "  Son,  I  pretty  weU  diseem  by  year  words»  that 
you  are  homing  with  rage,  and  that  yon  wish  to  dismiss  me 
that  yon  may  attempt  some  new  design.    I  charge  you  there- 
fore to  plan  nothing  new  against  these  men,  lest  you  cause 
our  ruin,  but  endure  to  behold  what  is  being  done  ;  with  re- 
spect to  my  retiring,  I  will  comply  with  your  wishes."  20. 
^Vhen  Aniyntas,  havin<]^made  this  rcriuest,  had  retired,  Alex- 
ainler  said  to  the  Persians  :  "Friends,  these  women  are  entirely 
at  your  seryice  ;  and  whctluT  you  desire  to  liave  intercourse 
with  them  all,  or  with  any  ot"  them,  on  this  point  make  known 
your  own  wishes :  but  now,  as  the  time  for  retiring  is  fast 
approaching,  and  I  perceive  that  yon  have  had  ahnndance  to 
dxinky  let  these  women,  if  that  is  agreeable  to  you,  go  and 
bathe,  and  when  they  have  bathed,  expect  their  return. 
Having  spoken  thns^  as  the  Persians  approved  his  proposal, 
he  seat  away  the  women,  as  they  came  ont,  to  their  own 
apartment  $  and  Alexander  himself,  having  dressed  a  like 
number  of  smoothfaoed  vonng  men  in  the  dress  of  the  women, 
and  having  famished  them  with  daggers,  led  them  in ;  and 
as  he  led  them  in,  he  addressed  the  Persians  as  follows : 
•*  Persians,  you  appear  to  have  been  entertained  with  a  sump- 
tuous feast ;  for  we  have  given  you  not  only  all  we  had,  but 
whatever  we  could  proeure  ;  and,  which  is  more  tluin  nil  the 
rest,  we  now  freely  give  up  to  you  our  mothers  and  sisters, 
that  you  may  perceive  that  you  are  tlioroughly  honoured  by 
us  with  whatever  you  deserve  ;  and  also  tlint  you  may  report 
to  the  king  who  sent  you,  that  a  Greek,  the  prince  of  the 
Macedonians,  gave  you  a  good  reception  both  at  table  and 
bed.''   Having  thus  spoken,  Alexander  placed  by  the  side  of 
each  Persian  a  Maeedoaian  man,  as  if  a  woman  ;  but  they, 
when  the  Persians  attempted  to  touch  them,  put  them  to 
death*  21.  By  this  death  these  perished,  both  thqr  and  thdr 
attendants,  for  they  were  followed  by  carriages^  and  attend- 
ants, and  an  kinds  of  baggage ;  bnt  all  these,  with  the 
whole  of  the  men,  disappeared.   Bat  after  no  long  time,  a 
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great  search  was  made  by  the  Persians  for  these  men  ;  but 
Alexander  by  bis  prudence  Ghecked  their  inqulijy  bj  giving  a 
ooDsiderable  sum  of  money,  and  his  own  sister,  wboM  naoe 
was  Gjgva&y  to  BubarcB  a  Persiaii,  the  chief  of  those  sent  to 
eaareh  for  those  who  were  lost :  thus  the  inqoirj  into  die 
death  of  these  Persiaos  being  suppressed,  was  hushed 
22«  That  these  prinoes»  who  are  sprung  fit>m  FerdiooaiH^  ave 
Greeks^  as  they  themselves  affirm,  I  myself  happen  to  knoir ; 
and  in  a  future  part  of  my  history'  I  will  prove  that  tfaej  si« 
Gredcs.  Horeovei^,  the  judges  presiding  at  the  games  of 
the  Grecians  in  Ol5anpia  have  determined  that  they  are  so ; 
for  wLeu  Alexander  wished  to  enter  the  lists,  and  went  down 
there  for  that  very  purpose,  his  Grecian  competitors  wished 
to  exclude  him,  alleging,  that  the  games  were  not  instituted 
for  barbariau  combatants,  but  Grecians.  But  Alexander, 
after  he  had  proved  himself  to  Ijo  an  Argive,  was  pronounct-d 
to  be  a  Greek,  and  when  he  was  to  contend  in  the  stadium, 
his  lot  fell  out  with  that  of  the  tot  combatant.  In  this  man- 
ner were  these  things  transacted. 

23.  Megabazu%  leading  with  him  the  Ptoonians,  arrived  at 
tiie  HeUespoQt ;  md  having  crossed  over  from  thence^  came 
to  Sardis.  In  the  mean  time^  Histisaus  the  Milesian  was 
huiiding  a  wall  round  the  plaoe^  which*  at  his  own  reqnesit 
he  had  received  from  Darius  as  a  reward  for  his  servicss 
in  preserving  the  toidge:  this  place  was  near  the  river 
Strymouy  wSl  its  name  was  Myrcinus.  But  MsgnbaawMS 
having  heard  what  was  being  done  by  Histi»tts,  as  soon  as  be 
reached  Sardis,  bringing  the  P»onians  with  him,  addressed 
Darius  as  follows  :  "O  king,  wliat  iiave  you  done,  in  alluwing 
a  crafty  and  subtle  Greek  to  possess  a  city  in  Thrace,  whii  t 
there  is  abundance  of  timber  fit  for  building  ships,  and  pleiit) 
ot  wood  iur  oars,  and  silver  mines  ?  A  great  multitude  of 
Greeks  and  barbarians  dwell  around,  who,  when  they  liave 
obtained  liim  as  a  leader,  will  do  whatever  he  may  command 
both  by  day  aud  by  night.  Put  a  stop  therefore  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  man,  that  you  may  not  be  harassed  by  a  do- 
mestic war }  but,  having  sent  for  him  in  a  gentle  manner, 
stop  him  :  and  when  you  have  got  him  in  your  power,  take 
care  that  he  never  returns  to  the  Greeks.**  24.  Me^bazui^ 
speaking  thus^  easOy  persuaded  Darius,  since  he  wisely  Son* 

•  SeeB^YIlLolisp.  I37« 
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mw  wImiI  wis  likelj  to  happen,  Thereopoo,  Darius,  hayuig 
sent  a  mffjwwagcr  to  Mjrcinas,  qwka  as  rollows :  Hirtiawg^ 
king  Dttrins  aajs  thus :  I  find  oo  omisideratkm  that  there  is 
no  man  betler  aibeled  to  me  and  my  affidra  than  thyaelf ;  and 
tliis  I  haTO  kamt^  not  bj  wofda,  bat  actions  i  now  tharefoie^ 
ainoe  I  have  great  designa  to  pot  in  ezeentioa,  eome  to  me  bj 
an  mennsy  that  I  may  eommonicaie  them  to  tiiee."  HistiiBi]a» 
giving  credit  to  these  words,  iwd  at  the  same  time  consideriog 
it  a  great  honour  to  become  a  counsellor  of  the  king,  went  to 
Sardis  :  when  he  arrived,  Darius  addressed  him  as  follows  • 
"  Histiseus,  I  have  sent  for  you  on  this  occasion.  As  soon  as 
I  returned  from  Scythia,  and  you  were  out  of  iny  .si*^ht,  I 
have  wished  for  nothing  so  mucli  as  to  see  you  and  ounversa 
with  you  a;z:iiu  ;  bein^r  persuaded  that  a  friend  who  is  both 
iateUigent  and  well  all'ecte^T,  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  pos- 
sesions ;  both  of  which  I  am  able  to  testify  from  my  own 
kiftowledge  oononr  in  you,  as  regards  my  affidrs.  Now  then, 
for  yon  have  done  well  in  eomiog,  I  make  you  this  ofier. 
Think  no  more  of  Miletus,  nor  of  the  new-founded  city  in 
Thnee ;  bnt  follow  me  to  Susa,  have  the  same  that  I  luive^ 
and  be  the  partner  of  my  taUe  and  coonsds.''  25.  Darina 
hnving  spoken  thns,  and  having  appointed  Artaphernes^  his 
toother  by  the  same  &ther,  to  be  governor  of  Sardis,  departed 
for  Snsa,  taking  Histiaoas  with  fim ;  and  having  nominated 
Otanes  to  be  general  of  the  forces  on  the  coast,  whose  father 
Sisamnes,  one  of  the  royal  jud^'es,  king  Cambyses  had  put  to 
death  and  flayed,*  because  he  had  given  an  unjust  judgment 
for  a  sum  of  money.  And  having  had  his  skin  torn  off,  he 
.had  it  cut  iiito  thongs,  and  extended  it  on  the  bench  on 
wliich  he  U!^ed  to  sit  when  he  pronoTUKcd  jLnl;rment:  and 
Cambyses,  havinp^  so  extended  it,  appointed  as  judge  in  the 
room  of  Sisamnes,  whom  he  had  slain  and  flayed,  the  son  of 
Sisamnes,  admonishing  him  to  remember  on  what  seat  he  sat 
IQ  administer  justice.  26^  This  Otan^  Uien,  who  had  been 
planed  on  this  seali  being  now  appointed  successor  to  Megabaatts 
in  the  command  of  the  army,  anbdued  the  Bjiantians  and 
(%alcedonian%  and  took  Antandroe^  which  belongs  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Troaa^  and  Lamponinm ;  and  having  obtained  ships 
fhmi  the  Lednans^  he  took  Lemnos  and  imbms,  both  of 
which  were  then  inhabited  by  Pdasgians*  27.  (Now  the 
Lemnians  fought  valiantly,  and  having  defended  themselves 

*  LiU^ruily  '  he  cut  oil  ttU  liib  humoxi  ikm.'* 
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for  some  timo,  were  at  length  otreroome ;  and  orer  those  who 
survived,  the  Persians  set  up  Lycaretos  as  governor,  Che  hrotlier 
of  Mflaandrius  who  had  reigned  in  Samoa.  This  Lyeadretoa  died 
while  goveraor  of  Lemiios.)  Otanea  enalaved  and  auhdoed 
them  aH ;  his  reaaooa  for  doing  ao  were  aa  foUowa :  aome  be 
charged  of  desertion  to  the  ScTthiaaa ;  others^  of  haTing 
harassed  Darins^a  army  in  their  return  home  from  the  S^- 
thians.    Such  was  his  conduct  while  general  of  the  forces. 

28.  Afterwards,ybr  the  intermission  from  misfortune  was  not 
of  long  duration,  evils  arose  a  second  time  to  tlie  lonians  from 
Naxos  and  Aliletus.  For,  on  the  one  band,  2<axos  surpassed  all 
the  islands  in  opulence  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  Miletus  at  th© 
same  time  had  attained  the  summit  of  its  pro-pority,  and  was 
accounted  the  ornament  of  Ionia;  though  lu^t'ure  tliis  ppriod, 
it  had  for  two  generations  suiTei  ed  excnnsively  from  seditions, 
until  the  Parians  reconciled  them ;  ibr  the  Milesians  had  chosen 
them  oot  of  all  the  Greeka  to  settle  their  diffiorenees.  29.  The 
Parians  reconciled  them  in  the  following  manner.  When 
their  most  eminent  men  arrived  at  Miletus,  as  they  saw  their 
private  a&trs  in  a  dreadful  atate,  they  said  that  they  wiahed 
to  go  through  their  whole  country  $  and»  in  doing  tfaia  and 
going  tlm>ugh  all  Mileaia^  wheresoeyer  tiiey  saw  in  the  de- 
yaataled  country  any  land  well  enltiyated,  they  wrote  down  the 
name  of  the  proprietor.  And  having  traversed  the  whole 
country  and  found  hut  few  such,  as  soon  as  they  came  down 
to  the  city,  they  called  an  assembly,  and  appointed  to  govern 
the  city  those  persons  whose  lands  they  had  found  well  culti- 
vated ;  for  they  said  they  thought  they  would  administer  the 
public  affairs  as  well  as  they  had  done  their  own.  The  rest 
of  the  Milesians,  who  before  had  been  split  into  factions,  they 
ordennl  to  obey  them.  Thus  the  Parinns  reconciled  the  Mile- 
sians. 80.  From  these  two  cities  at  that  time  misfortunes 
began  to  befal  Ionia  in  the  following  manner.  Some  of  the 
opulent  men  were  exiled  from  Naxoa  by  the  people,  and  being 
exiled,  went  to  Miletus :  the  governor  of  Miletus  happened  to 
be  Ariatagoras^  son  of  Molpagoras,  son-in-law  and  cousin  of 
HistisBus,  son  of  Lysagoraa,  whom  Darius  detained  at  Soaa. 
For  HistiaBua  waa  tyrant  of  Miletna,  and  happened  to  he  at 
that  time  at  Snsa«  when  the  Naxiana  came»  wl^  were  before 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  HiatisBas.  The  Naxiana  ^en» 
having  arrived  at  Miletaa^  entreated  Ariatagoraa  if  he  eonld 
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tjjr  may  means  give  them  some  assistance,  that  so  tbey  might 
return  to  their  own  ooantrj.   But  he»  having  considered  that 
if  bj  his  means  they  should  return  to  their  city,  he  would  get 
tbe  dominion  of  Nazos,  nsed  the  Mendship  of  Histiseas  as  a 
pretence^  and  addressed  the  foUowing  discourse  to  them  :  I 
am  not  able  of  myself  to  furnish  you  with  a  force  sufficient  to 
FMiistate  you  against  the  wishes  of  the  Naxians  who  are  in 
pouBCBBion  of  the  city,  for  I  hear  that  ^e  Nazians  have  eight 
thousand  heavy-armed  men,  and  a  considerable  nnmber  of 
ships  of  war.    Yet  I  will  contrive  sujiic  way,  and  use  my 
best  endeavGurd  ;  and  I  design  it  in  tliis  wur  :  Artaphemes 
liMppens  to  be  my  friend  ;  he  is  son  of  Hystaipes  and  brother 
of  king  Darius,  and  commands  all  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia, 
and  hn-'  a  large  army  and  many  ships.    This  man,  1  am  per- 
suadi'd,  will  do  whatever  we  desire."    The  Nnxian«,  Imvinrr 
heard  this,  urged  Aristagoras  to  bring  it  about  in  the  best  way 
be  could,  and  bade  him  promise  presents,  and  their  expenses 
to  the  army,  for  that  they  would  repay  it,  having  great  ex- 
pectation that  when  they  should  appear  at  Nazes  the  Naxians 
\voTil(l  do  whatever  they  should  order,  as  also  would  the  other 
islanders  ;  for  of  these  CycUides  idaiids  not  one  was  as  yet 
Botgect  to  Darios. 

81.  Accordingly  Aristagorasi  having  gone  to  Sardis^  told 
ArtaphemeSy  timt  Naxos  was  an  ishnd  of  no  great  extent, 
but  otherwise  beautiful  and  fertile,  and  near  Ionia,  and  in  it 
was  much  wealth  and  many  slaves.  Do  you  therefore  send 
an  army  against  this  country,  to  reinstate  those  who  have 
been  banished  from  tlience  ;  and  it'joii  do  tliis,  I  h;ive,  in  the 
first  place,  a  large  sum  of  money  ready,  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
pen '^c^  ul  thtj  expedition,  for  it  is  just  that  we  who  lead  yuu  on 
^iiuuld  supply  that ;  and  in  the  next,  you  will  acquire  lor  the 
king  Naxu8  itself,  and  the  i.^lands  dependent  upon  it,  Paros, 
Andros,  and  the  rest  that  are  called  Cyelades.  Setting  out  from 
thence,  you  will  easily  attack  Eubcea,  a  large  and  wealthy  island, 
not  less  than  Cyprus,  and  very  easy  to  be  taken.  A  hundred 
Bhips  are  suffident  to  subdue  them  all."  He  answered  him  as 
follows:  *'Tou  propose  things  advantageous  to  the  king's 
hoase^  and  advise  every  thing  well,  except  the  ntunber  of 
ships;  instead  of  one  hundred,  two  hundred  shall  be  ready  at 
the  commencement  of  the  spring.  But  it  is  necessary  that  the 
king  himself  should  approve  of  the  design."  82.  Now  Aria- 
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tagoras,  when  he  heard  this,  being  excee^^injrly  rejoiced,  wcot 
back  to  Miletus.  But  Artaphernes,  when,  on  his  sending  l» 
Susa  and  commuoicatuig  what  waa  aaid  bj  Aristagoraa,  Dann« 
himaalf  also  approved  the  §lan,  made  readj  two  hndrad 
triremes,  and  a  very  numerous  body  of  Persies  and  nthrr 
allies  :  and  he  appointed  M^bates  genml,  a  Perauui  of  the 
fiunilj  of  the  Acliemenida^  his  own  and  Darioe'a  itcplliii, 
whose  daughter,  If  the  report  be  troe^  was  afterwnrds  be- 
trothed to  Ffensanias,  son  of  Cleombrodia  the  T^M^edamoaien, 
who  aspired  to  become  tyrant  of  Greece.  Artapbemes,  haT- 
ing  appointed  Megabates  general,  sent  forward  the  armj  to 
Aristagoras. 

33.  Megabates,  havin«^  taken  with  him  from  Miletus,  Aris- 
tagoras, and  the  lonifin  forces  and  the  Naxians,  sailed  pro- 
fessedly lor  the  Hellespont  ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  Chio«, 
anchored  at  Caiieasa,  that  he  might  cross  over  from  tlu  nee  to 
Naxos  by  i\  north  wind.    However,  since  it  was  fated  that  the 
Naxians  were  not  to  perish  by  this  armament^  the  foUowing 
event  occurred.    As  Megabates  was  going  rooiid  the  wstefass 
on  board  the  ships^  be  found  no  one  on  gaard  on  board  a 
Myndian  ship ;  thereupon,  being  indignant  at  this,  he  ordered 
bis  hody-goards  to  find  the  captain  of  this  ship,  whose  name 
was  Scylucy  and  to  bind  him,  having  passed  him  half-wnj 
tfarongb  the  lower  rowlock  of  the  vessd^  so  that  lue  bead  nhonld 
be  on  the  ontside  of  the  vessel,  and  bis  body  within.  Wben 
Scylaz  was  bonnd,  some  one  tM  Aristagoras  thai  Megnbntes 
had  bonnd  and  disgraced  his  Myndian  friend.    He  went 
therefore  and  interceded  for  him  with  the  Persian,  but  when 
he  found  he  could  obtain  nothing,  he  went  and  released  him. 
Megabates,  hearing  of  this,  was  very  indignant,  and  enraj?ed 
with  Aristagoras  :  but  he  said,  "What  have  you  to  du  with 
these  matters  ?    Did  not  Arta{)liernes  send  you  to  obey  me, 
and  to  sail  wheresoever  I  should  command  ?  \Vliy  do  jou  busy 
yourself?"    Aristagoras  spoke  thus.    But  Megabates,  ex* 
asperated  at  this,  as  soon  as  night  arrived,  despatched  men  m 
a  ship  to  Naxosy  to  inform  the  Naxians  of  the  impending 
danger.   34.  Now  the  Naxians  did  not  at  all  expect  that  this 
armament  was  coming  against  them ;  when  therefore  tbey 
heard  of  it»  they  immediately  carried  every  thing  from  tl!s 
fields  into  the  town,  and  pre|>ared  to  nndmo  a  sf^e,  and 
brought  food  and  drink  withm  the  walls.   Thos  tfaqr  made 
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preparations,  m  if  war  waa  close  at  hand  ;  but  the  Persians, 
when  they  crossed  over  from  Chios  to  Naxos,  had  to  attack 
men  well  fortified,  and  besieged  them  durinp^  four  nioiitiis. 
So  t  il  at  ] laving  consumed  all  the  supplies  thej  had  brought 
with  them,  together  with  laigeainiis  famished  bj  AriatagoraSy 
aad  waotiog  still  more  to  carry  on  ^  aiege,  they  therefore 
built  a  fortress  for  the  Naxian  exilea^  and  retbed  to  the  con* 
tinent,  having  been  tmsacoeasfaL 

d5«  Ariatagoraa  was  nnaUe  to  fnlfil  hia  promiae  to  Arte- 
pbonea  i  and  at  the  aame  tune  the  expense  rfthe  eacpedition, 
whieh  waa  demandedy  preaaed  heavy  on  him }  hewaa  alarmed 
too  on  aeoonnt  of  the  all  aneeeaa  of  the  army,  and  at  having 
tBcorred  the  in  wiB  of  Megnbatea,  and  thought  that  he  should 
be  deprived  of  the  government  of  Miletus  ;  dreading  there- 
tore  each  of  these  things,  he  meditated  a  revolt  :  for  it 
happened  at  the  same  time  that  a  messenger  with  his  head 
punetured  came  from  Susa  from  Histiseus,  urging  Aristagoras 
to  revolt  from  the  kinj?.  For  Histircus,  being  desirous  to  sig- 
nify to  AristaL'^oras  iiis  wish  for  him  to  revolt,  had  no  other 
means  of  signifying  it  with  s;dVtj,  because  the  roads  were 
guarded ;  therefore,  having  shaved  the  head  of  the  most 
trustwortb^  of  hia  alavea,  he  marked  i^  and  waited  till 
afcie  hair  was  grown  again  :  as  soon  aa  it  was  grown  again, 
he  aent  him  to  Miletus  without  any  other  instructions^ 
tban  that  when  he  arrived  at  Miletoa  he  should  deeire  Arista- 
goraa  to  ahftre  off  hia  hair  and  look  upon  hia  head :  the  punc* 
totea^  aa  I  aaid  before,  aignified  a  wiah  for  him  to  revolt. 
HMona  did  thia  because  he  looked  upon  hia  detention  at  Suaa 
m  a  great  miafortone ;  if  then  a  roTolt  ahonld  take  phuse  he 
had  great  hopes  that  he  should  be  aent  down  to  the  coast  $ 
but  if  Miletus  made  no  new  attempt,  he  thought  that  he  should 
never  go  there  again.  36.  Ilistiaius  accordingly  under  these 
considerations  sent  off  the  messenger.  All  these  things  concur- 
red together  at  the  same  time  to  Aristagoras ;  he  therefore  con- 
sulted with  his  partisans,  communicating  to  them  his  own 
opinion  and  the  iiK.ssafre  that  had  come  from  Ilistia  u>  :  now 
all  the  rest  concurrod  in  the  same  opinion,  urging  him  to  re- 
Tolt ;  but  Hecatasus,  the  historian,  at  first  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade him  from  undertaking  a  war  againat  the  king  of  the 
Persians^  enumerating  all  the  nationa  whom  Darius  governed, 
and  hia  power ;  but  when  he  eoold  not  preTail,  he  in  the  next 
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I^ace  advised,  that  they  should  so  contrive  as  to  make  them- 
selves  masters  of  the  sea.  Nowy**  he  coDtinued,  "  he  saw  no 
other  waj  of  effecting  this^  for  he  was  well  aware  that  the 
pow^of  the  Milesians  was  ?reak  i  but  if  the  treasures  should 
be  seised  from  the  temple  of  the  Branchidse^  which  Crasoa  the 
Lydian  had  dedicated,  be  had  great  hopes  that  they  might  ac- 
quire the  dominion  of  the  sea ;  and  thus  they  woold  have 
money  for  their  own  use,  and  the  enemy  could  not  phmd^ 
that  treasure."  But  this  treasure  was  very  considerable,  as  I 
have  alrtadj  related  in  the  first  })art  of  my  history.*  This 
opinicm  Ijdwever  did  iiut  prevail.  Nevertheless  it  was  re- 
solved to  revolt,  and  that  one  of  them,  having  sailed  to  Alyus 
to  the  force  that  had  returned  from  Naxos,  and  wliich  was 
then  t]iere,  should  endeavour  to  seize  the  captains  uii  bonrd 
the  sliips.  37.  latragoras,  having  been  despatched  tor  this 
very  purpose,  and  having,  by  stratagem,  seized  Oliatus,  son  of 
Ibanolisof  Mylassa,  Histiseus,  son  of  Tymnes  of  Termera,  Coes^ 
sonof£rxandrQS»  to  whom  Darius  had  given  Mitylene^  Ariatar 
gorasi  son  of  Heraclides,  of  Cyme^  and  many  others ;  Aristago- 
ras  thus  openly  revolted,  devising  everything  he  could  against 
Darius.  And  first,  in  pretence^  having  laid  aside  the  sovereign- 
ty, he  established  an  equality  in  Miletus,  in  order  that  the 
Milesians  might  more  readily  join  with  him  in  the  revolts 
And  afterwards  he  effected  the  same  throughout  the  rest  of 
Ionia,  expelling  some  of  the  tyrants ;  and  he  delivered  up  those 
whom  he  had  taken  from  on  board  the  ships  that  had  sailed 
with  him  against  Naxos,  to  the  cities,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
peoph^,  gi^^ing  them  up  generally  to  the  respective  cities,  (i\jm 
whence  each  came.  38.  The  ^lityleneans,  as  soon  as  they  re- 
ceived Cues,  led  him  out,  and  stoned  liim  to  death ;  but  the 
Cymeans  let  their  tyrant  ;  and  in  like  manner  most  of  the 
others  let  theirs  go.  Accordingly  tiiere  was  n  suppression  of 
tyrants  throughout  the  cities.  But  Aristagoras  the  Milesian, 
when  he  had  suppressed  the  tyrants,  and  enjoined  them  all  to 
appoint  magistrates  in  each  of  the  cities,  in  the  next  i^aoe 
went  iiimself  in  a  trireme  as  ambassador  to  Sparta,  for  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  procure  some  powerful  alliance. 

39.  Anaxandrides,  son  of  Leon,  no  longer  survived  and 
reigned  over  Sparta,  but  was  already  dead ;  Gleomenes^  son 
of  Anaxandrides,  held  the  sovereignty,  not  having  acquix^sd  it 

.  •  See  B.I.  chap.  50,  51,  92. 
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by  his  virtues,  but  by  his  birth,  Anaxnndrides,  who  had 
married  his  own  sister's  daugliter,  thoiiL:;li  she  was  very  mucli 
beloved  by  him,  had  no  children  :  this  being  the  case,  tlie 
Ephori,  haviiii:  scjit  for  him,  said,  "If  you  do  not  provide  for 
your  own  interests,  yet  we  must  not  overlook  this,  that  the 
race  of  Eurysthenes  should  become  extinct.  Do  you  there- 
fore pot  awaj  the  m£b  whom  yoa  have,  since  she  bears  ho 
diildren,  and  many  another ;  and  bj  so  doiog  you  will  gratify 
the  Spartans*"  He  answered,  saying,  "that  he  would  do 
neither  of  these  things;  and  that  they  did  not  advise  him  well 
in  urging  him  to  dismiss  the  wife  he  had,  when  she  had  com- 
mitted no  enrar,  and  to  take  another  in  her  place^  and  there* 
fine  he  would  not  obey  them."  40.  Upon  this  the  Ephori 
and  senators,  having  consnlted,  made  the  foUowfng  proposal  to 
Anazandrides :  As  we  see  you  strongly  attached  to  the  wife 
whom  you  have,  act  as  follows,  and  do  not  oppose  it,  lest  the 
Spartans  should  come  to  some  unusual  resolution  respecting 
you.  We  do  not  require  of  you  the  dismissal  of  your  present 
wife  ;  pay  lier  the  same  attention  as  you  have  always  done, 
and  marry  another  besides  her,  who  may  bear  you  children.** 
When  they  «poke  to  this  effect,  ADaxandrideg  consented  :  and 
afterwards  having  two  wives  he  inhabited  two  houses,  doing 
what  was  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  Spartan  usages.  41. 
When  no  long  time  had  elapsed,  the  wife  last  married  bore 
this  Cleomenes,  and  piresented  to  the  Spartans  an  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  throne:  and  the  former  wife,  who  had  before 
been  barren,  by  some  strange  fortune  then  proved  to  be  with 
child ;  and  though  she  was  really  so^  yet  the  rdations  of  the 
seoond  wife  having  heard  of  it  raised  a  distarbance,  saying 
that  she  boasted  vainly,  purposing  to  bring  forward  a  sup** 
positions  child.  As  they  made  a  great  noise,  wlm  the  time 
approached,  the  Ephori  from  distrust  sat  aronnd,  and  watched 
the  woman  in  her  labour.  She,  however,  when  she  had  borne 
Dorieus,  shortly  afterwards  had  Leonidjis,  and  after  him,  in 
due  course,  Cleouibrotus ;  though  some  say  that  Cleombrotus 
and  Leo ni das  were  twins.  But  she  who  bore  Cleomenes.  and 
who  was  tlie  second  ^vife,  and  daughter  to  l:^inetades,  sou  of 
Demarmenus,  never  bore  a  second  time. 

42.  Cleom<'i^e>^,  as  it  is  said,  was  not  of  sound  mind,  but 
almost  mad  ;  whereas,  Dorieus  was  the  hrst  of  the  }  oung  men 
of  his  age^  and  was  fully  convinced  that  by  his  virtues  he 
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should  obtain  the  sovereignty.  So  that,  being  of  this  persuasioot 
when  Anazandridea  died,  and  the  LacedgmoniaDa»  following  the 
uaaalcastoini  appointed  the  eldeati  deomeaesy  to  be  lmig«  Do- 
lieofly  bttng  very  indignant,  and  disdaining  to  be  reigned  over 
bjr  CleomeoeSv  demanded  a  draught  of  men  itook  the  ^artui^ 
and  led  them  oot  to  found  a  colony,  witlumt  bmving  cooaalted 
the  oracle  at  Delphi  to  what  land  he  should  go  and  settle,  nor 
doing  any  of  those  things  that  are  usual  on  such  occasions. 
]^ut  as  he  was  very  much  grieved,  he  directed  his  sliips  to 
Libya,  and  some  Thencans  piloted  him.  Having  arrived  ai 
Cinyps,  he  settled  near  tlie  river,  in  the  most  beautiiul  spot  of 
the  Libyans.  But  in  the  third  year,  beino^  driven  out  from 
thence  by  the  Macas,  Libyans,  and  CarthagiiuaiiB,  he  returned 
to  Pelo])oiinesu3.  43.  There  Antichares,  a  citizen  of  Kleon, 
from  the  *oracles  delivered  to  Laius,  advised  him  to  found 
Heraclca  in  Sicily,  affirming  that  all  the  country  of  Eryx  be- 
longed to  the  HeraclidsB,  Hercules  himself  having  possessed 
biouelf  of  it  He,  hearing  this,  went  to  Delphi  to  inquire  of 
the  oracl%  whether  he  should  take  the  oountry  to  which  he 
was  preparing  to  go.  The  Pythian  answered,  that  he  should 
take  it.  DorienSi  therefore^  taking  with  him  the  force  which 
he  bad  led  to  Libya,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Italy.  44.  Al 
that  time»  as  the  Sybarites  say,  they  and  their  king  Telye  were 
preparing  to  make  war  against  Chratona:  and  the  CtotonianSb 
being  much  alarmed,  implored  of  Doriens  to  asast  them,  and 
obtained  their  request;  whereupon  Dorieus  nciarched  with 
them  against  Sybaris,  and  took  Sybaris  in  concert  with  tlieai. 
Now,  the  Sybarites  say  that  Dorieus,  and  those  who  were 
with  him,  did  this.  But  the  Crotonians  afllirm  that  no  foreigner 
took  part  with  them  in  the  war  sigainst  the  Sybarites,  ex- 
cept only  Callias  of  EUs,  a  seer  of  the  lamida?,  and  he  did  so 
under  the  followinp^  circumstanceH  :  lie  liad  lied  from  Telys, 
king  of  the  Sybarites,  and  come  over  to  them,  when  the  vic- 
tims did  not  prove  fkvouraUe  as  be  was  sacrificing  against 
Crotona.  Such  is  the  acoonnt  they  give.  45.  Each  party 
produces  the  foUowing  proofs  of  what  they  assert.  The 
Sybarites  allege  a  sacred  enclosure  and  temple  near  the  dry 
Crastis,^  which  they  say  Dorieus,  when  be  bad  assisted  id 
taking  the  city,  erected  to  Minerva,  aumamed  Crasliaa;  and 
in  the  next  place  they  mention  the  death  of  Doriens^  as  the 

'  Called  "  dry  "  because  its  stream  was  dried  up  in  sommer. 
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greatest  proof,  for  that  he  was  killed  for  having  acted  contrary 
to  the  warnings  of  the  oracle.    For  if  he  had  not  at  all  trans- 
^pmn^,  hot  had  doae  that  for  which  ha  was  sent,  he  would 
have  taken  and  possessed  the  Erjeuiian  country,  and  haying 
taken  it  wotdd  have  retained  it,  nor  would  he  and  his  annj 
hnte  been  destroyed.  On  the  o4her  hand,  the  CioloDians  show 
adeeled  portionsof  land  given  to  Gallias  the  £lean»  in  the  ter- 
iHoriee  of  Cfoton%  which  the  deseendanis  of  C^dliaa  eoolanaed 
to  ooeopy  even  in  mj  time;  Imt  to  Dorieos,  and  the  posterity 
of  Dorieus,  nothing  was  ghm:  whereas,  if  Dorieus  had  assisted 
them  in  the  Sybaritic  war,  much  more  would  have  been  given  to 
him  than  to  Callias.    These,  then,  are  tlie  prc^ofs  that  each  pro- 
duces, and  every  man  has  the  liberty  of  adherin?^  to  that  which 
lie  judges  most  probable.    46.  There  sailed  with  Dorieus  also 
other  Spartans,  joint-ibunders  of  a  colony,  as  Thessalus,  Paraj- 
l>ates,  Celc-a.-^,  and  Enrylcon  ;  who,  on  their  arrival  with  the 
whole  armament  in  Sicily,  were  killed,  being  defeated  in  battle 
hj  the  Piuenicians  and  Egestaeans.    Euryleon  alone  of  the 
assoeiales  in  founding  the  edony  survived  this  disaster :  he, 
having  coQectsd  the  survivors  of  the  army,  possessed  himself 
of  Minoa,  a  colony  of  the  Selinuntian%  and  assisted  in  liber* 
adng  the  Sdinnntiana  from  their  monarch  Pythagoras.  But 
afterwards^  when  he  had  removed  him,  he  himself  seised  the 
tyranny  of  SelinnSi  and  eontinued  monarch  for  a  short  time; 
fer  the  Sdinnntians^  having  risen  up  against  him,  put  Urn  to 
death,  though  he  had  taken  sanctnary  at  the  altar  of  the 
Forensian  Jupiter.  47.  Philippus,  son  of  Butacides,  a  citizen 
of  Crotona,  accoin^)anied  Dorieus,  and  perii^lied  with  him.  He 
having  entered  into  a  contract  of  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Tele's  the  Sybarite,  fled  from  Crotona,  but  disappointed  of 
his  marriage,  sailed  to  Cyrene ;  and  setting  out  from  thence, 
he  accompanied  Dorieus  in  a  trireme  of  his  own,  with  a  crew 
maintained  at  his  own  ex{)ense  ;  for  he  had  been  victorious  in 
the  Olympian  games,  and  was  the  handsomest  of  the  Greeks 
of  his  day ;  and  on  account  of  his  beauty  he  obtained  from  the 
Egesfans  what  no  other  person  ever  did,  for  having  erected 
a  f^hrine  on  his  sepulchre,  they  propitiate  him  with  sacrifices. 
4S.  Dorieus,  then,  met  with  his.  death  in  the  manner  above 
described ;  hot  if  he  had  sofamttted  to  be  governed  by  Cle- 
omenes^  and  had  ocmtiDued  in  Sparta,  he  would  have  heoome 
king  of  Lscedmoo.   For  Cleomenes  did  not  reign  for  any 
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length  of  tune,  but  died  without  a  eon,  leeying  a  dangfaler 
only,  whoee  name  was  Oorgo* 

49.  Aristagorae  then,  tyrant  of  MiletQ%  arrived  at  6pavta» 
when  Cleoaienes  held  the  government ;  and  he  went  to  confer 

with  him,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  say,  having  a  brazen  tablet, 
ou  which  was  engraved  the  circumference  of  the  whole  eanii, 
and  the  whole  sea,  and  all  rivers.  And  Aristagoras,  having 
comfe  to  a  conference,  addressed  him  as  follows:  "Wonder 
not,  Cleomenes,  at  my  eagerness  in  coming  here,  for  tlie  cir- 
cumstances that  urge  are  such  as  I  will  describe.  That  the 
children  of  lonians  should  be  slaves  instead  of  free,  is  a  great 
disgrace  and  sorrow  to  us,  and  above  all  others  to  you,  inas- 
much aa  you  are  at  the  head  of  Greece.  Now,  therefore,  I 
adjure  you,  by  the  Grecian  gods,  rescue  the  lonians,  who  are 
of  your  own  blood,  from  servitude.  It  is  easy  for  yon  to  effect 
this,  for  the  barbarians  are  not  valiant ;  whereas  you,  in  mat- 
ters reUtmg  to  war,  have  attained  to  the  utmost  heigbt  of 
glory:  their  mode  of  fighting  is  this,  toUh  bows  and  a  abcvt 
spear ;  and  they  engage  in  battle^  wearing  loose  trowsers^  and 
turbans  on  theur  heads,  so  they  are  easy  to  be  overcome.  Be> 
sidei,  ^nm  are  treasures  belonging  to  those  who  inhabit  that 
continent,  such  as  are  not  po8S€^»ed  by  all  other  nations  toge- 
ther ;  beginning  from  gold,  there  is  silver,  brass,  variefrati  d 
garmeats,  beasts  of  burden,  and  slaves  ;  all  these  you  uiay  ha\  e 
if  you  will.  They  live  adjoining  one  another,  as  I  will  show 
you.  Next  these  lonians  are  the  Lydians,  who  inhabit  a 
fertile  couiUry,  and  al>oand  in  silver.*'  As  he  said  this  he 
shtAve  l  tlu:  circimiferencc  of  the  earth,  which  he  brought 
with  him,  engraved  on  a  tablet.  "Next  the  Lydians,"  pro- 
ceeded Aristagoras,  "are  these  Phrygians  to  the  eastward, 
who  are  the  richest  in  cattle  and  in  corn  of  all  with  whom  I 
am  aoqaainted.  Next  to  the  Phrygians  are  the  CappadocianS) 
whom  we  call  Syrians ;  and  bordering  on  them,  the  Cilicians^ 
extending  to  this  sea  in  which  the  isliuid  of  Cyprus  is  sitiiate ; 
they  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  five  hundred  talents  to  the  king. 
Next  to  the  Cilicians  are  these  Armenians,  who  also  abound 
in  cattle ;  and  next  the  Armenians  are  the  Matieniansi  who 
occupy  this  country;  and  next  them  this  territory  of  Cissia, 
in  wbdch  Susa  is  situated  on  this  river  Choaspes,  here  the 
f^rcat  king  resides,  and  there  are  his  treasures  of  wealth.  If 
yuu  take  this  city,  you  may  boldly  contend  with  Jupiter  in 
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wealth.  But  now  you  mutt  cany  on  war  for  a  country  of 
small  oEztent,  and  not  very  fertile^  and  of  nairow  lunitB,  with 
the  Messenians,  who  are  your  equtds  in  valour,  and  with  the  Ar- 
cadians and  Argives,  who  have  nothing  akin  to  g^old  or  silver, 
the  desire  of  which  induces  men  to  hazard  their  lives  in  battle. 
Bat  when  an  opportunity  is  otfered  to  conquer  all  A- in  with 
ease,  will  you  preitr  any  thing  else?"  Aristagoras  spoke 
thus,  and  Cleomenes  answered  hira  as  follows:  "Milesian 
friend,  I  defer  to  jrive  you  an  answer  until  the  tliird  day.** 
Oil  that  day  tiiey  got  so  far.  "When  the  day  appointed 
for  the  answer  was  come,  and  they  hnd  mrt  at  tlie  appointed 
pkicey  Cleomenes  asked  Aristagoras,  how  many  days'  journey 
It  was  from  the  sea  of  the  loniaoa  to  the  king.  But  Aris- 
tagoras, though  he  waa  cunning  in  other  things,  and  had  de- 
ceived him  with  much  address,  made  a  slip  in  this ;  for  he 
should  not  have  told  the  real  fact,  if  ho  wished  to  draw 
ibe  Spartans  into  Asia ;  whereas  he  told  him  plainly,  that  it 
waa  a  three  months*  journey  up  there.  But  he»  cutting  short 
the  rest  of  the  description  which  Aristagoras  was  preceding 
to  give  of  the  journey,  said :  ^  Milesian  friend,  depart  from 
Sparta  before  sun-set ;  for  you  speak  no  agreeable  language 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  wishing  to  lead  them  a  three  months* 
journey  from  the  sea,"  Cleomenes,  having  spoken  thus,  went 
home.  51.  But  Aristagoras,  taking  an  olive-branch  in  his 
hand,  we  nt  Ut  the  house  of  Cleomenes,  and  having  entered  in, 
as  a  suppliant,  besought  Cleomenes  to  listen  to  him,  havinir 
first  sent  away  his  little  child  ;  for  his  daus^hter,  whose  name 
was  Oorgo,  stood  by  him  ;  ?he  happened  to  be  liis  only  child, 
and  wad  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  But  Cleomenes 
bid  him  say  what  he  would,  and  not  refrain  for  the  sake  of  the 
child.  Thereupon  Aristagoras  began  promising  ten  talents, 
if  he  would  do  as  he  desired ;  and  when  Cleomenes  refused, 
Aristagoras  went  on  increasing  in  his  offers^  nntil  he  promised 
My  talents ;  then  the  girl  cried  out,  ^'Father^  this  stranger 
win  comipt  youy  onless  you  quickly  dqHurt**  Cleomenes^ 
pleased  with  the  advice  of  the  child,  retured  to  another  i^Nurt* 
ment ;  and  Aristagoras  left  Sparta  altogether,  nor  could  he 
get  an  opportuidty  to  give  further  particnfattB  of  the  route  to 
the  king's  residence. 

•  52,  With  respect  to  this  road,  the  case  is  as  follows.  There 
are  royal  statiuu^i  all  along^  and  excellent  inus,  und  the  whole 
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load  is  ibimi^  an  inhabited  and  eife  oonntry.  There  m 
twent J  stetioiis  ezteading  throogh  Lydia  and  PhTjgia,  aad 
the  dUitaaoe  ia  nin^-fmir  paraBaaga  aad  a  balll  Aftm 
Fhrjgia,  the  lirer  uidfi  ia  met  with,  at  which  there  aie 
gates^  which  it  ia  absolutely  necessary  to  pass  through,  and 
thus  to  cross  the  river  :  there  is  also  a  considerable  fort  on 
it.  Wlien  you  cross  over  into  Cappadocia,  and  traverse  thai 
country,  to  the  borders  of  Cilicia,  there  are  eight  and  twenty 
stations,  and  one  hundred  and  four  parasungs  ;  and  on  the 
borders  of  these  people,  you  go  througli  two  gates,  and  pass 
by  two  forts.  When  you  have  gone  through  these  and  made 
the  journey  through  Cilicia,  there  are  three  stations,  and  fil- 
teen  parasangs  and  a  half.  The  boundary  of  Cilicia  and 
Armenia  is  a  riyer  that  is  erased  in  boats,  it  is  called  the 
£aphrates.  In  Armenia  there  are  fifteen  stations  for  resting- 
places,  and  fifty-six  parasanga  and  a  half ;  there  is  also  a  fart 
in  the  stations^  Foot  rivers  that  are  crossed  in  boate  fiow 
through  thia  ooimtiyy  whidi  it  is  abaoloteiy  necessary  to  feiry 
oyer.  Firsts  the  Tigris ;  then,  the  aeoond  and  third  have  the 
same  name^  tfaoogh  thej  are  not  the  same  zirer,  nor  flow 
from  the  same  soorce^  For  the  first  mentioaed  of  these  flows 
from  the  Armenians,  and  the  latter  from  the  Matienians.  The 
fourth  river  is  called  the  Gyndes,  which  Cyrus  once  distributed 
into  three  hundred  and  sixty  channels.  Ji^  you  enter  from 
Armenia  into  the  country  of  Matiene,  there  are  four  stations ; 
and  from  thence  as  you  proceed  to  the  Cissian  territory  there 
are  eleven  stations,  and  fo^ty-t^\'o  pnrasiings  and  a  half,  to  the 
river  Choaspes,  which  also  must  be  crossed  in  boats  :  on  this 
Susa  is  built.  All  these  stations  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
eleven  :  ^  accordingly  the  resting-places  at  the  stations  are  so 
many  as  you  go  up  from  Sardis  to  Susa.  53.  Now  if  the  royal 
road  haa  been  correctly  measured  in  parasangs,  and  if  the 
parasang  ia  equal  to  thirty  stades,  as  indeed  it  i%  from  Sardia 
to  the  royal  pialace,  called  Memnonia»  ia  a  distance  of  tlurteen 
thousand  five  handled  stadesi  the  parasangs  being  fonr  hnn- 
dred  and  ;  and  lipr  tboee  who  traTol  one  hundred  and 
fifty  stades  every  day,  just  ninety  days  are  spent  on  the  joar* 
ney.    54.  Thoa  Aristagoras  the  Ifileeian  spoke  eonectly^ 

'  The  detail  of  stations  above-mentioned  gires  only  eighty-one  instead 
of  one  hundred  and  elpvon.  Thr  discrepani^  Q$A  ooly  be  accouDted  for 
by  a  supposed  defect  in  the  manuscripts. 
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when  he  told  Cleomenes  tlie  Lacedaemonian,  that  it  was  a  three 
ni  on  ths' journey  up  to  the  king's  residence.  But  if  anyone 
ghouid  require  a  more  accurate  account  than  this,  I  will  also 
point  this  out  to  him  ;  for  it  is  necessary  to  reckon- with  the 
above  the  journey  from  Ephenus  to  Sardis :  I  therefore  say 
t}iLit  the  whole  numb(  r  of"  stades  from  the  Grecian  sea  to 
Susa,  (for  such  is  the  name  of  the  Memnonian  city,)  amounts 
to  fourteen  thousand  and  forty  ;  for  from  Ephesus  to  Sardis 
is  m  distance  of  five  hundred  and  forty  stades.  And  thas  tbe 
three  months'  journey  is  lengthened  by  three  dajs, 

55.  Aristagoras,  being  driven  from  Sparta,  went  to  Athens^ 
which  had  been  delivered  from  tyrants  in  the  following  man- 
ner. When  Aristogiton  and  Hannodias^  who  were  originally 
Gephyneans  by  extraction,  had  slain  HipparchnSy  son  of  Pi- 
abtratuSy  and  brother  to  the  ^rrant  Hippia%  and  who  had 
seen  a  visicm  in  a  dream  manifestly  showing  his  own  fate, 
after  this  the  Athenians  during  the  space  of  four  years  were 
no  less,  but  even  more,  oppressed  by  tyranny  than  hetbre. 
56.  Now  the  v  ision  in  llipparchus's  dream  was  as  fuhows. 
On  the  night  preceding  the  Panathenaie  festival,  liipparchu.s 
fancied  that  a  tall  and  handsome  man  stood  hy  Iiini,  and  ut- 
tered theiie  enigniatieal  wurd^i :  "Lion,  endure  with  enduring 
mind  to  bear  unendurable  ills  ;  no  one  amonj'  uni'ust  men  shall 
escape  retribution."  As  soon  as  it  was  day  he  laid  these 
things  before  tbe  interpreters  of  dreams ;  and  afterwards^  hav- 
ing att^pted  to  avert  the  vision,  he  condocted^the  procession 
in  which  he  perished. 

57.  Tiie  Gephyraani^  of  whom  were  the  murderers  of 
Hippaichii8»  were^  as  thej  themsdves  say,  originally  spning 
from  Eretiia  i  ho^  as  I  find  hy  diligent  isquLry,  they  were 
PhsnnieiaPSi  of  the  oomber  of  those  Phcenicians  who  came 
with  Cadmus  to  the  ooontry  now  called  Bcootla,  and  they  in- 
habited the  district  Tanagra,  in  this  ooon^,  which  fell  to 
their  share.  The  Cadmeans  having  been  first  expelled  from 
thence  by  tlie  Argives,  these  Gephyraiaus  being  afterwards 
expelled  by  the  Boeotians,  betook  themselves  to  Athens  ;  and 
the  Athenians  admitted  them  into  the  number  uf  thtir  citi- 
zens, on  certain  conditions,  enacting  that  they  sliuuM  be  ex- 
cluded from  several  privileges,  not  worth  nieiuiuning.  58. 
These  Phopnieians  wlio  eanie  with  Cachaus,  and  of  whom  the 
Gephyrsans  were,  when  they  settled  in  this  country,  intro- 
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daced  among  the  Greeks  manj  other  kinrl?  of  oseiiil  know- 
ledge»  and  more  paitlcularlj  letters ;  which,  in  mj  opinioDv 
were  not  before  known  to  the  Greciana.  At  first  thej  used 
the  characters  which  all  the  FhoBnieiaas  make  use  of  $  but  af- 
terwardfli  in  process  of  time^  together  with  the  soond*  tfaejr 
also  changed  the  shape  of  the  letters.  At  that  time  Ionian 
Greeks  inhabited  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  round  about 
them  ;  they  having  learnt  these  letters  from  the  Phoenicians, 
changed  them  in  a  slight  degree,  and  made  use  of  them  ;  and 
in  making  use  of  them,  they  designated  them  Phoenician,  as 
iustice  required  they  should  be  called,  since  the  Phauicians 
had  introduced  them  into  Greece.  Moreover,  the  Ionian 
from  ancient  time,  call  books  made  of  papyrus,  parchments, 
because  formerly,  from  the  scarcity  of  papyrus,  they  used 
the  skins  of  goats  and  sheep  ;  and  even  at  the  present  day 
many  of  the  barbarians  write  on  such  skins.  59.  And  I  my* 
self  have  seen  in  the  temple  of  Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes  in 
Boeoti%  Cadmean  letters  engraved  on  certain  tripods,  for  the 
most  imrt  resembling  the  Jbnian.  One  of  the  tripods  has 
this  inscription :  '^Amphitryon  dedicated  me  on  his  return 
from  the  Teleboans.**  These  mnst  be  about  the  age  of  Laius^ 
son  of  Labd^CQSy  son  of  Polydorus,  son  of  Cadmus.  60. 
Another  tripod  has  these  words  in  hexameter  verse :  8c8bo8» 
a  boxer,  having  been  victorious,  dedicated  me,  a  very  beauti- 
ful offering,  to  thee,  far-darting  Apollo.**  Scaeus  must  have 
been  son  of  Hippocoon,  if  indeed  it  was  he  who  made  the 
offering,  and  not  another  person  bearing  the  same  nanie  as 
the  son  of  Hippocoon  ;  and  must  have  been  about  the  time  of 
(Edipus,  son  of  Laius.  61.  A  third  tripod  has  these  words 
also  in  hexameters  :  "  Laodama«,  being  a  monurch,  dedicated 
this  tripod,  a  very  iH^autiful  otftTinp^,  to  thee,  far-seeing* 
Apollo."  During  the  reign  of  this  Laodamas,  son  of  Eteocles, 
the  Cadmeans  were  expelled  by  the  Ai^ives,  and  betook 
themselves  to  the  Encheleae.  But  the  Gephyrseans,  who 
were  then  left,  were  afterwards  compelled  by  the  Boeotians  to 
retire  to  Attica  ;  and  they  built  temples  in  Athens,  in  which 
Che  rest  of  the  Athenians  do  not  participate,  but  they  are  dis* 
tinct  firmn  the  other  temples  t  more  particularly  the  temple 
and  mysteries  of  the  Achsaan  Ceres* 
62.  Thus  I  have  rekited  the  vision  of  Hipparchui/'s  dream, 

•  Or  well-aiuiiiig/* 
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and  whence  were  sprnncr  the  Gepliyneans,  of  whoiii  were 
the  murderers  of  Hii)puichus  ;  and  it  is  now  proper  to  re- 
sume the  account  I  originally  set  out  to  relate,  and  show  how 
tlio  Athenians  were  delivered  from  tyrant''.  AVhile  Hi]>pias 
was  tyrant,  and  embittered  against  the  Athenians  on  account 
of  tiie  death  of  Hippai€hiu»  the  AkmsonidflB,  who  were  Athe** 
nums  bj  eztraetioiii  and  were  then  banished  by  the  Finstra- 
lid«e,  when  tiiey  with  other  Athenian  exiles  did  not  succeed 
in  their  attempt  to  effect  their  retnm  by  foroey  bat  were  rig- 
naDj  defeated  in  their  endeaToors  to  reinstate  themselves  and 
Hberate  Athens^  haying  fortified  lipsydriam,  which  is  above 
nHmia ; — thereupon  the  Akmftonid^e,  practisuig  every  scheme 
against  the  Piris^tttsdie^  contracted  witii  the  AmphictyonSy  to 
build  the  temple  which  is  now  at  Delphi,  but  then  did  not 
exist  ;  and  as  they  were  wealthy,  and  originally  men  of  dis- 
tinction, they  constructed  the  temple  in  a  more  beautiful  man- 
ner than  the  plan  required,  both  in  other  respects,  and  ulso, 
tfiouLrh  it  was  agreed  they  should  make  it  of  porine  stone, 
they  built  its  front  of  l^iriaii  marble.  iV'].  Accordingly,  as 
the  Athenians  state,  these  mvu,  wliile  staying  ut  Delphi,  pre- 
vailed (in  tiie  Pytliian  by  inoney,  wlien  any  Spartans  siiould 
come  thither  to  consult  the  oracle,  eitlier  on  their  own  ac- 
count or  that  of  the  public,  to  propose  to  them  to  liberate 
Athens  fn»n  serritude*  The  Lacedgmonians,  when  the  same 
warning  was  always  given  them,  sent  Anchimolius^  son  of 
Aster,  a  citizen  of  distinction,  with  an  army,  to  expel  the 
PSaistratidss  firom  Athensi  though  thej  were  particnlarlj 
ttnited  to  them  by  the  ties  of  friendships  for  diej  considmd 
tfaeirdu^  to  the  god  mors  obligatory  tluui  their  duty  to  men. 
Thfloe  forces  they  sent  by  sea  in  ships,  and  he  baring  touched 
at  Phalemm,  disembarked  his  army ;  but  the  Pisistititidse, 
having  had  notice  of  this  beforehand,  called  in  assistance  from 
Thessaly,  for  they  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  them.  In 
accordance  with  their  reqiu  st,  the  Thessalians  with  one  con- 
sent despatched  a  thousand  horse  to  their  assistance,  and 
their  king  Cincas.  n  native  of  Conium.  When  the  Pisistra- 
tidfi'  liad  these  auxiliaries,  they  had  reconise  to  tlie  following 
plan  :  havinn:  cleared  the  ])Uuns  of  the  Phalereans,  and  made 
the  country  practicable  for  cavalry,  they  sent  the  cavalry 
against  the  enemy's  camp ;  and  it  having  fallen  on,  kiUed 
many  of  the  Lacednmonians^  and  among  them  Anchimoliu8» 
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and  the  surriyors  thejr  drove  to  their  Bhipe.  The  first  mpe^ 
dition  from  Lacedmon  thus  got  off ;  and  the  tomb  of  An- 
ehimolina  is  at  AlopeeiB  of  Attica^  near  the  temple  of  Herailea 
in  Cynosargea.  64.  Afterward^  the  LaoedaoioDiaDi^  having 
fitted  ont  a  larger  aimiimenty  aent  it  firom  AtlMoi^  having  sfH 
pointed  kiQg  Cleoinenes^  aon  of  AnazaBdride8»  oommander-io* 
chief ;  the^  did  not  however  aend  it  again  bj  sea,  bat  bj 
land.  On  their  entranoe  into  the  Athenian  territory,  the 
Tliessalian  cavalry  first  engaged  witli  them,  and  was  soon  de- 
feated, and  more  than  forty  of  their  number  fell :  the  survivors 
ill! mediately  departed  straight  for  Thessaly.  Cleomenes  hav- 
ing reached  the  city,  accompanied  by  those  Athenians  who 
wished  to  be  firee,  besieged  the  tyrants  who  w  ere  shut  up  in 
the  Pelasgian  fort.  65.  However,  the  LaceclLi^monians  would 
not  by  any  means  have  been  able  to  expel  the  Pisistratidae  ; 
for  they  had  no  intention  of  forming  a  blockade,  and  the  Pisis- 
tratidsB  were  well  provided  with  m^  and  drink  ;  and  after 
they  had  besieg^  them  for  a  few  days,  they  woold  have  re- 
tamed  to  Sparta ;  but  now  an  aocideDt  happened,  unfortunate 
for  one  party,  and  at  the  same  timeadvanti^geoaatothe  other  ; 
for  the  ebtldren  of  tiie  FiaiatratidA  were  t&en  aa  they  were 
being  secretly  removed  fiom  the  eonntiy  ;  when  thiaooeorred 
all  ^eir  plana  were  thrown  into  eonfuaion  s  and,  to  redeem 
their  einldreii,  they  anbmitted  to  each  terma  aa  the  Athe> 
ntans  prescribed,  so  as  to  quit  Atti<»  within  five  days.  Th^ 
afterwards  retired  to  Sigeum,  on  the  Scamander,  having 
governed  the  Athenians  lor  thirty-six  years.  They  were  by 
extraction  Pylians,  and  Neleidic,  being  bprung  from  the  same 
ancestors  as  Codrus  and  ^Lelantlms,  who,  though  formerly 
foreigners,  became  kings  of  jVthens.  For  this  reason  Hip- 
pocrates gave  the  same  name  to  liis  son,  in  token  of  remem- 
brance, calling  him  Pisistratus  after  IS' est  or' s' son  Pisistratus. 
Thus  the  Athenians  were  delivered  from  tjrrants  ;  and  what 
thioga  worthy  of  recital  they  either  did  or  suffered,  before 
Ionia  revolted  from  Darius,  and  Ariatagoras  the  Milesian 
came  to  Athens  to  desire  their  assistance^  I  shall  now  relate. 

66.  Athena^  although  it  was  before  powerful,  being  now 
delivered  from  tyrants,  became  still  more  so.  Two  men  in  it 
had  great  inflnence^  (Sistheoeai  one  of  the  Alcmasonida^  wlio 
la  repcHted  to  have  prevailed  vriih  the  ^rthian,  and  Isagorasi 
son  of  Tisander^  who  was  of  an  IQoatriooa  femily,  though  I 
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wm  nol  able  tomentioo  Us  extractioii ;  his  kinsmen,  liown¥er» 
■■iciifice  to  Cnrian  Jupiler.  Thsse  men  diepnted  for  power ; 
and  CSUsdieMi^  being  worsted,  gained  orer  the  people  to  hia 
aide^  and  afterwards  he  diyided  the  Athenaansi  who  oonnsted 
of  four  tribes,  into  ten ;  changing  the  names,  deriTed  from  the 
sons  of  loD,  GeleoD)  ^^cores,  Argades,  and  Hoples,  and  in- 
Tenting  named  from  other  heroes  who  were  all  natives,  except 
Ajax  ;  him,  though  a  stranger,  he  added  as  a  near  neighbour 
and  ally*  67.  Herein,  I  think,  this  Clisthenes  imitated  his 
maternal  grandfather,  Clisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  For  Clis- 
thenes,  wlien  he  made  war  on  the  Argives,  in  the  iirst  place 
put  a  stop  to  the  rhapsodists  in  Sieyon  eontending  for  prizes 
in  reciting  the  verses  of  Homer,  because  the  Argives  and 
Argos  are  celebrated  in  ahnost  every  part ;  and  in  the  next 
plaoe^  as  there  was,  and  still  i%  a  shrine  dedicated  to  Adras- 
tofl^  son  of  Talaofl^  in  the  veiy  ftrom  of  the  SiiToniana^  he 
was  desirous  of  expelling  him  from  the  country,  because  he 
waa  an  ArgiTO.  Golqg,  therefore^  to  Delphi,  he  consulted  the 
onide^whSher  he  shcold  expel  AdrastDs;  and  the  Pythian  an- 
swered him,  saying,  '^ThaS  Adrastns  indeed  was  king  of  the 
Sicyonians,  but  Clisthenes  desenred  to  be  stoned.**  Finding 
the  god  would  not  permit  this,  Clisthenes  returned  home  and 
considered  of  a  contrivance  by  which  Adrastus  might  depart 
of  himself.  When  he  thought  he  had  found  out  a  way,  he 
aent  to  Thebes  of  Bopotia,  and  said  that  he  wished  to  in- 
troduce Melanippiis,  sun  of  Astacus  ;  and  the  Thebans  as- 
sented. Clisthenes,  therefore,  having  introduced  Melanippus, 
appointed  him  a  precinct  in  the  very  prytaneum,  and  placed  it 
tlu  re  in  the  strongest  position.  But  Clisthenes  introduced 
Mdanippus,  for  it  is  necessary  to  mention  this  motive,  because 
he  was  the  greatest  enemy  ci  Adrastus,  having  killed  his 
brother  Medstes,  and  his  son-in-law  Tydens.  When  he  had 
appointed  him  this  precincl»  he  took  away  the  sacrifices  and 
festiyals  of  Adrastos^  and  gaye  them  to  Melanippns.  Bat  the 
Keyottians  had  been  accustomed  to  hononr  Adrastus  Tory 
highly  $  for  the  country  itself  bdooged  to  Polybus,  and  Poly- 
bos  dying  without  a  son,  gave  the  sovereignty  to  Adrsstus, 
the  son  of  his  daughter,  llie  Sicyonians  piJd  other  honours 
to  Adrastus,  and,  moreover,  celebn^ed  his  rais^Mtune  by  tragic 
choruses  ;  not  honouring  Bacchus,  but  Adrastus,  to  that  time. 
But  Clisthenes  traadferred  these  dances  to  the  worship  of 
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BaochiUi  and  the  rest  of  die  ceremonies  to  Melanippus.  TUi 
he  did  with  referaioe  to  Adnstus.  €8.  He  also  changed  the 
names  of  the  Dorian  tribes,  in  order  that  the  Sicjoniana  and 
Aigives  might  not  havetfae  same.   And  in  this  he  ▼erymaeh 

ridicoled  the  Sicyonians.  For,  changing  their  names  into 
names  derived  from  a  swine  and  an  ass,  he  added  only  tlie 
terminations,  except  in  the  case  of  his  own  tribe  ;  to  tliis  be 
gave  a  name  significant  of  his  own  sovereignty,  for  they  were 
called  Archelai  ;  but  others  Hyata^,  soini'  Oneatie,  and  others 
Clionreata^.*  The  Sicyonians  adopted  these  names  for  their 
tribes,  both  during  tlie  vv\[in  of  Clisthencs,  and  after  his  death, 
durinpr  sixty  years  ;  after  that,  however,  by  common  consent 
they  changed  them  into  Hylleans,  Pamphylians,  and  Dyma- 
natse  ;  and  they  added  a  fourth,  af^er  jEgiaJeus^  son  of  Adras- 
tus,  giving  them  the  name  of  ^giaieans. 

69.  Now  the  Sicyonian  Clisthenes  had  done  these  things : 
and  the  Athenian  Clisthenesi  who  was  son  to  the  dangfater  of 
this  Sicyonian,  and  had  his  name  from  him,  fixMn  contempt 
for  the  loniansy  as  appears  to  me^  that  tke  AAmmmM  might  not 
have  the  same  tribes  as  the  loiuansy  imitated  his  namesake 
Clisthenes.  For  when  he  had  hronght  o?er  to  his  own  side 
the  whole  of  the  Athenian  people,  who  had  been  before  alien- 
ated from  him,  he  changed  the  names  of  the  tribes,  and  aug- 
mented their  number  ;  and  established  ten  phylarchs  instead 
of  four,  and  distributed  the  people  into  ten  tribes  ;  and  having 
gained  over  the  people,  he  became  much  more  powerful  than 
his  opponents.  70.  IsaLTora^  l>eing  overcome  in  his  turn,  had 
recourse  to  the  following  counter-plot  :  he  called  in  Cleo- 
menes  the  Lacediemonian,  who  had  been  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  him  from  the  time  of  the  siege  of  the  Pisistratids ; 
and  besides,  Cleomenes  was  suspected  of  having  had  inter- 
course  with  the  wife  of  Isagoras.  First  of  all,  therefore,  Cle^ 
omenes,  sending  a  herald  to  Athens,  required  the  ezpnlsion 
of  Clisthenes,  and  with  him  of  many  other  Athenians,  aa  being 
under  a  curse.'*  He  sent  this  message  under  the  inatmetion 
of  Isagoras :  for  the  AlcmsBonidaB^  and  those  of  their  party, 
were  accused  of  the  following  murder  $  but  neither  he  himself 
hi^  any  share  in  it,  nor  had  his  friends.  71.  Tliose  of  the 
Athenians  who  were    accursed/'  obtained  the  name  on  the 
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following  occasion.  Cylon,  an  Athenian,  had  been  victorious 
in  the  Olympic  prames  ;  he,  throup^h  pride,  a?pired  to  the 
tjrranny  ;  and  having  associated  with  himself  a  band  of  young 
men  about  his  own  age,  attempted  to  seize  the  Acropolis,  and, 
not  being  able  to  make  himself  master  oC  it^  he  seated  himself 
as  m  sappHant  at  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  The  prytanes  of 
the  Naacrari)  who  then  had  the  administration  of  atfairs  in 
AtiieoSy  removed  them,  under  promise  tiiat  they  ehoold  not 
be  ponislied  with  death.  Bat  the  Alcmisonida  are  aeeused 
of  baring  put  them  to  death*  These  things  were  done  before 
thetimeofFislstratus. 

72.  When  Cleomenes  sent  a  herald  to  require  the  ezpnl* 
sion  of  Clisthenea  and  the  accursed,  Clisthenes  himself  with- 
drew. But,  nevertheless,  Cleomenes  came  afteiwards  to 
Athens  with  a  small  force,  and,  on  bis  arrival,  banished  seven 
hundred  Athenian  iainilies,  vviiom  Isagoras  pointed  out  to  him. 
HaviiiL!;  done  this,  be  next  attenipted  to  dijisolve  the  senate, 
and  placed  the  magistracy  in  the  hands  of  three  hundred  par- 
tisans of  Isagoras.  But  when  tlie  senate  resisted  and  refused 
to  obey,  Cleomenes  and  Isagoras,  with  his  partisans,  seized 
the  Acropolis  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  Athenians,  who  sided  with 
the  senate,  besieged  them  two  days :  on  the  third  day,  as 
many  of  them  as  were  Lacednnonians  left  the  country,  under 
a  trace.  And  thus  an  omen,  addressed  to  Cleomenes,  was 
accomplished  f  for  when  be  went  up  to  the  Acrqpolis,  purpos- 
ing to  take  possession  of  it,  be  approached  the  sanctoaiy  of 
the  goddess  to  consult  her ;  bat  the  priestess,  rising  from  her 
seat  before  be  bad  passed  the  door,  said :  Lacedsemonian 
stranger  I  retire,  nor  enter  within  this  precinct ;  for  it  is  not 
lawful  for  Dorians  to  enter  here."  He  answered,  **  Woman, 
I  am  not  a  Dorian,  but  aa  Acha;an."  He,  however,  paying 
no  attention  to  the  omen,  made  the  attempt,  and  was  again 
coini>tdled  to  withdraw  with  the  Lacediemouians.  Tlie  Athe- 
nians put  the  rest  in  bonds  for  execution  ;  and  amongst  them 
Tiine=»itheus  of  Delplii,  of  whose  deeds  both  of  prowess  and 
O'urcige  I  could  say  much.  These,  then,  died  in  bonds.  73. 
Aitei*  this  the  Athenians,  having  recalled  Clisthenes,  and  the 
seven  hundred  families  that  had  been  banished  by  Cleomenes, 
sent  ambassadors  to  Sardis,  wishing  to  form  an  alliance  with 
the  Persians ;  for  they  were  assured  that  the  Lacedaomonians 
and  Cleomenes  would  make  war  upon  them.  When  the  ambassa- 
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dors  arrived  at  Sardis,  and  had  spoken  according  to  their 
instructions,  Artaphernes  son  of  Hystiispcs,  f^overnor  of  Sar- 
dis,  asked  who  they  were,  and  whiit  part  of  the  world  they 
inhabited,  that  they  should  desire  to  become  allies  of  th« 
PeniaDS  ?  And  having  been  iofonned  on  these  points  by  tba 
ambassadors,  he  answered  in  few  words,  that  if  the  Atheaiaas 
woold  give  earth  and  water  to  king  Dariua»  he  would  eater 
Into  an  alliance  witli  them ;  bat  if  they  would  not  give  them, 
he  ooounanded  them  to  depart  The  amba88adoi%  having 
conferred  togeliier»  said  that  they  would  give  them,  being  anx* 
ions  to  conclude  tfae  alliance ;  they,  however^  on  their  vetnm 
home  were*  greatly  blamed. 

74.  Cleomenes,  conceiving  that  he  had  been  highly  insulted 
in  words  and  deeds  by  the  Athenians,  assembled  an  army 
from  all  jKirts  of  tiie  Peloponnesus,  without  mentioning  iur 
wiiht  purpose  he  assembled  it  ;  but  he  both  purposed  to  re- 
venge himself  upon  the  Athenians,  and  desired  to  estabU&h 
Isagoras  as  tyrant,  fur  he  had  gone  witli  him  outof  the  Acro- 
polis. Cleomenes  aecordingly  invaded  the  territory  of  Eleu**?? 
with  a  large  force,  and  the  Bceotians,  by  agreement,  took  JEnoe 
and  HysisBy  the  extreme  divisions  of  Attica,  and  the  Chal* 
ddians  attacked  and  ravaged  the  lands  of  Attica  on  the  other 
side.  The  Athenians^  though  in  a  state  of  doubti  resolved  to 
remember  the  Boeotians  and  Chaleidians  on  a  rikitiie  occaaioiiy 
and  took  up  their  position  against  the  Petoponnesians^  who 
were  at  Elensis.  75.  When  the  two  armies  were  abont  to 
fiomg^  the  Corinthiana  flrsli  considering  that  they  were  not 
acting  justly)  changed  their  purpose  and  withdrew:  andafter- 
wards»  Demoratus,  son  of  Anstan,  who  was  aho  king  of  ihe 
Spartans,  and  joined  in  leading  out  the  army  from  Lacedse- 
mon,  and  who  had  never  before  hud  anj  difference  with  Cleo- 
menes, did  the  same.  In  consequence  of  this  division,  a  law 
was  made  in  Sparta,  that  the  two  kings  should  not  a( coinpany 
the  army  when  it  went  out  on  foreign  service ;  Ibr  until  that 
time  both  nsed  to  accompany  it  ;  and  that  when  one  of  them 
was  released  from  military  service,  one  of  the  Tyndaridje ' 
likewise  should  be  left  at  home ;  for  before  that  time  both 
these  also  used  to  accompany  the  army,  as  auxiliaries.  At  that 
time  the  rest  of  the  am»H  perceiving  that  thekingsof  the  La* 
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eodmonians  did  not  agree,  md  that  the  Corinthians  had 
quitted  their  post,  likewise  took  their  departure.  76.  This, 
theo,  wts  tbe  fourth  time  that  the  Dorians  had  eoma  to  Atti* 
Oft ;  having  twiee  entered  to  make  war,  and  twioe  for  the 
good  of  the  Athenian  people.  Ilrst,  when  the^  aetded  a 
odlooy  in  Megan,  when  CodmB  was  king  of  AthenSi  that 
may  properly  be  called  an  expedition  $  n  aeoond  and  third, 
when  they  were  sent  from  Sparta  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Pisistratidie  ;  and  a  fourth  time,  when  Cleomenes,  at  the 
head  of  the  Peloponnesians,  invaded  Eleusis.  Thus  the  Do- 
rians then  invaded  Athens  for  the  fourth  time, 

77.  When  this  army  was  ingloriously  dispersed,  the  Athe- 
nians, desirous  to  avenge  themselves,  marched  first  against 
the  Chalcidians.  The  Birutians  came  out  to  assist  the 
Chaki(iiiins  at  the  Euripus  ;  and  the  Ath<Miians,  seeing  the 
auxiliaries,  resolved  to  attack  the  Bceotians  before  the  Chalci* 
dians.  Accordingly  the  Athenians  came  to  an  engf^ement 
with  the  Bceotians,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  $  and  having 
killed  a  great  nomber,  took  seven  hundred  of  them  priaonera. 
On  the  same  day^  tiie  Athenians^  having  crossed  over  to 
£abo9a»  came  to  an  engagement  also  with  the  Chalcidiana ; 
and  having  conqoered  them  also^  left  four  thousand  men,  aet-^ 
Hkn,  in  poaaeaaion  of  the  hmds  of  the  Hippobot»  finr  tiie 
moal  cpttlenft  of  the  Chalcidiana  were  called  Hippobotn.  Aa 
many  of  tliem  aa  they  took  priaonera»  they  kept  in  priaon 
with  the  Boeotians  that  were  taken,  having  bound  them  in 
fetters ;  but  in  time  they  set  them  at  liberty,  having  fixed 
their  ransom  at  two  minjB.  The  litters  in  which  they  had 
been  l)oun(l  they  hung  up  in  the  Acropolis,  where  they  re- 
mained to  ray  time  hanging  on  a  wall  that  had  been  mucli 
sc  fire  bed  by  lire  by  the  Mede,  opposite  the  temple  that  faces 
the  west.  And  they  dedicated  a  tithe  of  the  ransoiiis,  liavinr? 
made  a  brazen  chariot  with  four  liorses,  and  this  stands  oa 
the  left  hand  as  you  first  enter  the  portico  in  the  Acropolis  ; 
and  it  bears  the  following  inscripition  :  ''The  sons  of  the 
Athenians,  having  overcome  the  nations  of  the  Boeotiana  and 
Chalcidiana  in  ftata  of  war,  quelled  their  insolence  in  a  dark 
iron  dungeon  :  tliey  hare  didicated  theae  marea^  a  tithe  of 
the  spoil,  to  Pallaa."  78.  The  Atheniana  accordingly  in- 
creased in  power*  And  equality  of  rights  ahowsi  not  in  one 
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instance  only,  but  in  every  way,  what  an  ezoeUent  thing  it  is. 
For  the  Athenians,  when  govenied  by  tyrantSi  were  superior 
in  war  to  none  of  their  neighbours  ;  but  when  freed  irom  ty* 
rants,  became  by  far  the  tot ;  thia,  then,  shows  that  aa  hug 
as  they  were  oppressed  they  purposely  acted  as  cowards»  as 
labonring  for  a  master ;  but  when  they  were  fitee  every  man 
was  sealoos  to  labour  for  himself.  They  accordingly  did  this* 
79.  After  this  the  Thebans  sent  to  the  god,  wishing  to  re* 
▼enge  themselves  on  the  Athenians  ;  but  the  Pythian  said, 
**that  they  would  not  obtain  veiiLrLiuu  e  by  their  own  power, 
but  bade  them  refer  the  matter  to  the  many- voiced  people, 
and  ask  the  assistance  of  their  nearest  friends."  Those  who 
were  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  liiiviiiLr  returned,  called  a  ge- 
neral assembly,  and  referred  the  oracle  to  them.  But  when 
rliey  heard  tliem  s;iy  tliat  they  were  to  ask  the  assistance  of 
their  nearest  friends,  the  Thebans,  on  hearing  this,  said,  "  Do 
not  the  Tanagramns,  Coronieans,  and  Thespians  live  nearest 
to  U8»  and  do  not  they  always  fight  on  our  side,  and  heardly 
share  with  us  in  the  toils  of  war  ?  What  need  have  we  then 
to  ask  their  assistance  ?  But  probably  this  is  not  the  meaning 
of  the  oracle."  80.  While  they  were  discussing  the  matter, 
one^  having  at  length  comprehended  it^  said,  "I  think  I  on* 
dmtand  what  the  oracle  means.  Thebe  and  JSfpmtk  are  said 
to  be  daughters  of  Asopua.  Now  because  these  were  sisters^ 
I  think  the  god  has  admonished  us  to  entreat  tiie  JSginetsD 
to  become  our  avengers."  As  no  better  opinion  than  this 
waa  brought  forward,  they  immediately  sent  and  entreated  the 
jEginetae,  calling  upon  theui  to  assist  them  according  lu  the 
adiiionition  of  the  oracle,  as  hem^  their  nearast  friends.  But 
they,  on  their  petition,  promised  to  send  the  -.l^acidae  '  to  their 
assistance.  81.  The  Thebans,  relying  on  the  assistance  of 
the  yEaci(la%  Imvino:  tried  the  fortune  of  war,  and  being 
roughly  handled  by  the  Athenians,  sent  again,  and  restored 
the  JE^dsd,  and  requested  a  supply  of  men.  Whereupon  the 
iBginetffi^  elated  with  their  present  prosperity,  and  calling  to 
mind  the  ancient  enmity  they  had  towards  the  Athenians,  at 
tlie  request  of  the  Thebans,  levied  war  upon  the  Athenians 
without  prodamation.  For  while  they  were  pursuing  the 
B<BOtians^  having  sailed  in  long  ships  to  Attieai  they  ravaged 
Fhakvun^  and  many  villages  on  the  rest  of  the  coast ;  and 
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in  doing  this,  tliej  did  considerable  damage  to  the  Athe- 
nians. 

82.  The  enmitj  that  was  due  of  old  from  the  JEcr^n^ltm  to 
the  Athenians  proceeded  from  this  orij^in.  The  hiiK?  of  the 
^pidaurians  yielded  no  i'ruit :  the  Epidauriaos  therefore  sent 
to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi  concerning  this  calami^*  The 
Pythian  bade  them  erect  statues  of  Dam  la  and  Auxesia,  and 
when  thoj  had  erected  them  it  would  fare  better  with  them. 
The  £pidaiiria]iB  then  asked  whether  the  atatoee  should  be 
made  of  braatw  stone ;  bat  the  Fjrthiiii  did  not  allovit  to  be 
of  either,  bat  of  the  wood  of  a  coltivaled  oli^e*  The  Epi- 
damiana  thereapon  reqaested  the  AtheniaiiB  to  permit  them 
to  cot  down  an  oiiye  tree^  thinking  that  tb^  were  the  moat 
sacred :  and  it  is  said  that  there  were  oHto  trees  in  no  other 
part  of  the  world  at  that  time.  The  Athenians  said  that  thej 
would  permit  tliera,  on  condition  that  they  should  annually 
bring  victims  to  Minerva  Polias,  and  Erectheus.  The  Epi-  - 
dauriiinf*,  havinpr  agreed  to  these  terms,  obtained  what  they 
asked  h>r,  and  having  made  statues  from  these  olive  trees, 
erected  them  ;  and  their  land  became  fruitful,  and  they  f  ul- 
filled their  enga^^n  ineut^  to  the  Athenians.  83.  At  that  time 
and  before,  the  .iEgineta)  obe}  ed  tlie  Epidaurians,  both  in  other 
rmpedBf  and  croesing  over  to  Epidaurus,  the  ^ginetaa  gave 
and  received^  justice  from  one  another.  But  afterwards 
iMmng  built  ships^  and  having  reooorse  to  foolish  confidence^ 
they  revolted  fironi  the  EpidaarianSi  and  being  at  variance 
thej  did  them  moch  damage^  as  thej  were  masters  of  the  sea ; 
and  moreover  th^  took  away  from  tiiem  tiieae  atatoea  of 
Damia  and  Aaze8ia»  and  carried  them  oil^  and  erected  them 
in  the  interior  of  their  own  territory*  the  nameof  which  ia 
GEIa,  and  aboot  twenty  stades  distant  from  the  dty.  Having 
erected  them  in  this  spot,  they  propitiated  them  with  sacri- 
fices, and  derisive  dances  of  women,  ten  men  being  assigned 
to  each  deity  as  leaders  of  the  churns  ;  and  the  choruses  re- 
viled, not  any  men,  but  the  women  of  the  country.  The  Epi- 
daurians also  had  such  religious  ceremonies,  but  their  religious 
vreniDnies  are  kept  secret.  84.  When  these  statues  had  been 
ijtolen,  the  Epidaurians  ceased  to  fulfil  their  engagements  to 
the  Atlienians.  The  Atheni:ins  sent  to  expostulate  with  the 
Epidaurians,  hut  they  demonstrated  that  they  were  not  in 
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reality  guilty  of  injustice ;  for  as  long  as  they  had  the  sta- 
tues in  their  couotry,  they  fulfilled  their  engagemeata^  hot 
when  they  had  been  deprived  of  them  it  was  not  just  that 
they  should  still  pay  the  tribute^  hut  they  bid  them  demaod 
it  of  the  ^ginetas  who  possessed  them.  Upon  this  the  Athe- 
nians, having  sent  to  .£gina,  demanded  back  the  statues  ;  bat 
the  -^^netce  made  answer,  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Athenians.  85.  The  Athenians  ^ay,  that  alter  this  de- 
mandf  some  of  their  citizeiis  re  sent  in  a  single  trireme, 
who  being  sent  by  the  commonwealth,  and  arriving  at  iEgina, 
attempted  to  draj^  these  statues  trom  oft'  the  pedeistah*,  as 
made  from  their  wood,  in  order  that  they  might  carry  them 
away  ;  but  not  being  abh?  to  get  possession  of  them  in  that  way, 
they  threw  cords  about  the  statues,  and  hauled  them  aloni:, 
and  as  they  were  hauling  them,  thunder,  and  with  the  than- 
der  an  earthquake,  came  oa ;  and  the  crew  of  the  trireme  who 
•  were  hauling  them»  were  in  conseqaenoe  deprived  of  their 
senses,  and  in  this  condition  slew  one  another  as  enemies, 
till  only  one  of  the  whole  number  was  lefl  and  escaped 
to  Phalerum.  86.  Thns  the  Athenians  say  that  it  happened  $ 
but  the  JBginetss  say  that  the  Athenians  md  not  come  with  a 
single  ship  $  for  Uiat  they  eonld  easily  have  repulsed  one^  or  a 
few  more  than  one,  even  though  they  had  no  ships  of  their 
own.  But  Aey  mc^  that  they  sailed  against  theur  territoiy 
with  many  ships,  and  that  they  yielded  and  did  not  hasard  a 
sea-figlit.  They  are  however  unable  to  explain  this  dearlj, 
whether  they  jielded  because  they  were  conscious  that  they 
would  be  inferior  in  a  sea-fight,  or  with  the  purpose  of  doing 
what  they  did.  They  say  however  that  the  Athenians,  when 
no  one  prepared  to  give  them  battle,  disembarked  from  the 
ships  and  proceeded  towards  tlie  statues  ;  and  that  not  being 
able  to  wrench  them  from  their  pedestals,  they  then  threw 
cords  round  them,  and  hanU'd  them  until  the  statues  being 
hauled  did  the  same  tiling  ;  herein  n^hiting  what  is  not  cre- 
dible to  me,  but  may  be  so  to  some  one  else  ;  for  Mey  «ay, 
that  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  have  ever  since  continued 
in  that  posture.  The  ^ginetss  say  that  the  Athenians  did 
this ;  but  conoeming  thenuselTes,  that  being  informed  that  the 
Athenians  were  about  to  make  war  upon  them,  they  prepared 
the  Argiv^  to  assist  them  i  and  accordingly,  that  the  Athe* 
nians  landed  on  the  territory  of  .^Igina,  and  that  the  Aigives 
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me  to  their  asastaooe ;  and  that  they  croased  am  to  the 
iland  from  Epidannis  impereeiTedy  and  fell  upon  the  Athe* 
uans  unexpectedly^  cutting  off  their  retreat  to  the  ships ;  and 
It  this  moment  the  thunder  and  earthquake  happened.  87. 

^uch  is  the  accotmt  given  by  the  Argives  uid  J^inetas :  and 
t  is  admitted  by  the  Athenians,  that  only  one  of  their  number 
vm  saved,  and  escaped  to  Attica  :  but  the  Artrives  afUrm, 
:hat  this  one  man  survived,  wlien  they  destroyed  the  Attio 
irmy ;  the  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  say,  when  the  deity 
le^troyed  it ;  and  that  this  one  did  not  survive,  but  perished 
n  the  following  manner  :  on  his  return  to  Allie  ns,  he  gave 
m.  account  of  tlie  di^^astcr,  and  the  wives  of  the  men  who 
had  gone  on  the  expedition  against  ^gina,  when  they  heard 
ity  being  enraged  that  he  alone  of  the  whole  number  shonld 
be  saved,  crowded  round  this  man,  and  piercing  him  with  the 
clasps  of  their  garments,  earli  asked  him  where  her  own  hus* 
band  was ;  thus  he  died.  This  aekion  of  the  women  seemed 
lo  the  Atheniana  more  dreadful  than  the  disaster  itself;  how- 
fiver  thej  had  no  other  way  of  punishing  the  women»  they 
therefore  compelled  them  to  diange  thdr  £e88  for  the  Ionian. 
For  before  that  time»  the  wives  of  the  Athenians  wore  the 
Dorian  dress,  which  nearly  resembles  the  Corinthian ;  they 
changed  it  therefore  for  a  lim  n  tunic,  ttiat  they  might  not  use 
clasps.  Yet  if  we  follow  the  truth,  this  garment  is  not  ori- 
criiially  Ionian,  but  Carian  ;  for  tlie  whole  ancient  Grecian 
dress  of  the  women  was  the  same  as  tliat  which  we  now  call 
Dorian.  88.  In  consequence  of  this  event  it  became  a  cus- 
tom with  both  the  Aririves  and  the  ilCtrinetne  to  do  this  : 
make  their  clasps  one  half  larger  than  the  measure  before 
established,  and  that  the  womw  should  chiefly  dedicate  clasps 
in  the  temple  of  these  deities ;  and  to  bring  no  other  Attic 
article  within  the  temple,  not  even  a  pitcher ;  but  a  law  was 
made,  that  they  shonld  drink  there  in  future  from  vesseb  of 
their  own  country.  Aoeordinglyy  from  thai  tune  the  wives  of 
the  Argives  and  JEginetn^  on  account  of  their  quarrel  with 
the  Athenians^  continued  even  to  my  time  to  wear  clasps 
larger  than  formerly. 

89.  The  origin  of  the  enmity  entertained  by  the  Athenians 
sgainst  the  JBginetie  was  such  as  has  been  described.  At  that 
time^  therefore,  when  the  Thebans  called  upon  them,  tlie 

'^ginetse,  recailing  to  miud  wliat  had  taken  place  respecting 
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the  statues,  readily  assisted  the  BoBOtisiis.  The  .ZBgniete 
therefore  hdd  waste  the  maritiiiie  places  of  Attica,  and  wl« 

the  Athenians  were  preparing  to  march  against  the  JSginetc^ 
an  oracle  came  from  Delphi,  enjoining  them  to  wait  for  thirty 
years  from  the  period  of  the  injury  coramitted  by  the  iEgi- 
netai ;  and  in  the  thirty-first  year,  alter  building  a  temple  to 
^Eacus,  to  bej^in  the  war  against  the  -<$^ginetaB:  and  then  they 
would  succeed  according  to  their  wishe-s.  But  if  they  should 
march  against  them  immediately,  they  should  in  the  mean 
while  endure  much  and  also  inflict  much;  but  in  the  end 
would  subdue  them."  When  the  Athenians  heard  this  an- 
swer reported,  they  erected  that  temple  to  ^^aeus,  which  now 
stands  in  the  forum ;  yet  they  could  not  bear  to  wait  thirty 
years,  when  they  heard  that  they  ought  to  wait,  though 
they  had  suffered  such  indignities  from  the  .^IgineCsB.  90. 
But  as  they  were  preparing  to  take  their  TeTeiige»  an  affiuTt 
set  on  foot  by  the  Lacednmonians,  became  an  impedimeiit. 
For  the  LecedaBmoniaPS,  being  informed  of  the  practices  of 
the  Alcmttonidg  towards  the  Ffthia,  and  those  of  the  Pythin 
against  themselTeB and  the  FisistratidsB^  considered  itadooble 
misfortune^  becaose  they  had  ezpeUed  men  who  were  their 
own  friends  oat  of  thdr  country,  and  becauss^  when  they 
bad  done  this»  no  gratitude  was  shown  to  them  by  the  Athe- 
nians. In  addition  to  this,  the  oracles  ui^ed  them  on,  telling 
them  that  they  would  suffer  many  and  grievous  indignities 
from  the  Athenians,  of  which  oracles  they  knew  nothing  be- 
fore, but  then  became  acquainted  with  them,  on  the  return  of 
Cleomenes  to  Sparta.  Cleomenes  got  the  oraeUs  froiu  tho 
Acropolis  of  the  Athenians ;  the  Pisistratidaj  had  liad  them 
l>efore,  and  left  them  in  the  temple  when  they  were  expelled  ; 
and  as  they  were  left  behind,  Cleomenes  took  them  away. 
91.  ^Vhcn  the  Lacedaemonians  obtained  the  oracles,  and  saw 
the  Athenians  increasin^^  in  power,  and  not  at  all  dispo^^ed  to 
submit  to  them,  taking  into  consideration,  that  if  the  people 
of  Attica  should  continue  free  they  would  become  of  equal 
weight  with  themselves,  but  if  depressed  by  a  tyranny  would 
be  wealc  and  ready  to  obey ;  having  considered  each  of  these 
things,  they  sent  for  Hippias,  son  of  Pisistratus,  from  Sigeum 
on  the  Hellesponti  to  wluch  place  the  Pisistratidse  had  retired. 
And  when  £Olppias  came»  in  compliance  with  their  invitation, 
the  Spartans^  having  summoned  also  the  ambassadors  of  the 
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rest  of  their  confederates,  addressed  them  as  follows:  "Con- 
federates,  we  ore  conscious  that  we  hare  not  acted  rightly ; 
for,  being  induced  hj  lying  oracles,  the  men  who  were  our 
best  firiendsi  and  who  had  promised  to  keep  Athens  subject 
to  OS, — ^them  we  expelled  from  their  country,  and  then,  having 
done  this,  we  delivered  the  city  to  an  nngrateful  people,  who, 
after  they  had  been  set  at  tiberty,  and  bad  lifted  up  their  heads 
through  onr  meanSi  have  insultingly  ^eeted  as  and  oar  king ; 
and  having  obtained  renowp»  are  growing  in  power,  as  their 
neighboors  the  Boeotians  and  Chakidians  have  already  learnt 
fhU  Weill  and  as  others  will  soon  learn  to  their  cost^  Since^ 
then,  in  doing  these  things  we  have  conunitted  an  error,  we 
will  now  endeavoar,  with  your  assistance,  to  remedy  the  mis- 
chief and  punish  them.  For  on  this  very  account  we  sent 
for  Hippins,  who  is  here  present,  and  summoned  you  from 
}  our  (  itiijs,  that  by  common  consent,  and  combined  forces,  we 
may  take  him  back  to  Athens,  and  restore  to  ium  what  we 
took  away." 

92.  Thus  these  spoke  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  confederates 
did  not  approve  of  their  proposition.  The  rest  kept  silence, 
but  Sosicles  the  Corinthian  spoke  as  follows:  "Surely  the 
I!f^'iven5  will  sink  beneath  the  earth,  and  the  earth  ascend 
alott  above  the  heavens ;  men  will  live  in  the  sea,  and  the 
fishes  where  men  did  before,  now  that  you,  O  Lacedaemonians, 
abolish  eqoali^,  dissolve  a  commonwealth,  and  prepare  to 
restore  tyrannies  in  the  cities,  than  which  there  is  nothing 
wore  nnjost,  nor  more  cruel  among  men.  If,  in  truth,  this 
appears  to  yoa  a  good  thing,  that  cities  should  be  ruled  by 
tfrantSi  do  yoa  first  set  np  a  tyrant  over  yourselves,  and  then 
attempt  to  set  them  np  over  otihers.  But  now,  while  ye  your- 
selves are  altogether  nnaoqaainted  with  tyrannical  power,  and 
waleh  with  joiloasy  that  snch  a  thing  shoold  not  happen  in 
Sparta,  ye  bdmve  contemptuously  towards  your  allies.  Bat  if 
je  had  been  taught  by  experience,  a^we  have,  ye  woald  have 
a  better  proposal  to  make  to  us  than  you  now  do.   (2.)  The 

*  Tax^  '^'^  '■^XXtK  iKfia^natTai  dfiaprutv. — I  have  ventured  on  a 
asw  mode  of  tnuwlatiiig  this  paitage,  idiich  appean  to  om  more  in  ac- 
oofdaace  wiA  the  Qn3t  idiom.  Biicfar,  whose  vmion  is  most  simple 
■ad  Kteral*  naden  it,  and  perhaps  aome  ooe  rise  will  leam  that  he  has 
committed  an  error ; "  meanuig  the  LiGedmaooiaiis  themselves,  to  whom 
Uu»  speaker  doubtless  alludM. 
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constitution  of  the  Corinthians  was  formerly  of  this  kind: 
it  was  an  oligarchy,  and  thoae  who  were 
governed  the  citj ;  thej  intermarried  on\y  within  their  cnwn 
fiunily.  Amphion,  one  of  these  men,  had  a  lame  daughter, 
hbc  name  was  Labda:  as  no  one  of  the  Bacohiade  would 
marry  her,  Eetion,  son  of  Echecrates,  who  was  of  the  district 
of  Fetra,  though  originallj  one  of  the  Lapithae^  and  a  de- 
.  aeendant  of  Ctmeas,  had  her.  He  had  no  cfaildren  hj  this 
wife»  nor  bjanyother^  he  therefore  went  to  Delphi  to  Inqniie 
about  having  ofbpring;  and  immediately  as  he  entered,  tlw 
Pythian  saluted  him  in  the  following  lines :  *  Eedon,  no  one 
honours  thee,  though  worthy  of  mueh  honour.  Laibdn  is 
pregnant,  and  will  bring  forth  a  round  stone ;  it  will  faU  on 
monarchs,  and  will  vindicate  Ccainth.'  This  oracle,  pro- 
nounced to  KetioD,  was  by  cliance  repui  ted  to  the  Bacchiadre, 
to  n  honi  a  i'onner  oracle  concerning  Corinth  was  unintelli«ri- 
ble,  and  which  tended  to  the  same  end  as  that  of  Eetion,  and 
was  in  these  terms:  *  An  eagle  broods  on  rocks;*  and  shall 
bring  forth  a  lion,  stronor  and  carnivorous ;  and  it  shall  loosen 
the  knees  of  many.  iS'ow  ponder  this  well,  ye  Corinthians, 
who  dwell  around  beauteous  Pireno  and  frowning  Corinth.' 
(3.)  Now  this,  which  had  been  given  before,  was  unintelligible 
to  the  Bacchiadae ;  but  now,  when  they  heard  that  which  was 
delivered  to  Eetion,  they  presently  understood  the  former  one^ 
since  it  agreed  with  that  given  to  Eetion.  And  though  ti^y 
comprehended,  they  kept  it  secret,  purposing  to  destroy  the 
ofi^ng  that  should  be  bom  to  Eetion.  As  soon  as  the  woman 
brought  forth,  they  sent  .ten  of  their  own  number  to  the  dis- 
trict  where  Eetion  lived)  to  put  the  child  to  death ;  and  when 
they  arrived  at  Petra,  and  entered  the  court  of  Eetkm,  they 
asked  for  the  child  i  but  Labda,  knowing  nothing  of  the  pm** 
pose  f<Nr  which  they  had  corner  and  supposin<;  that  they  asked 
for  it  out  of  aflbcdon  for  the  father,  brought  the  child,  and 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  pne  of  them.  Now,  it  had  been  de- 
termined  by  them  in  the  way,  that  whichever  of  them  should 
first  receive  the  child,  should  dash  it  on  the  !zround.  When, 
however,  Labda  brought  and  gave  it  to  one  ot  thein,  the  child, 
by  a  divine  providence,  smiled  on  the  man  who  received  it } 

•  The  words,  oI«t^«,  "  on  eagle,"  and  'wlrpritri,  "  rocks,"  bear  an  enig- 
matical meaning;  the  former  intimating  "Eetion,"  and  the  latter  Jus 
birth-place,  Fetra." 
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and  when  he  perceived  thia,  a  fiseKng  of  pityietftrained  him 
£roiii  kilUng  it;  and,  moved  by  compassion,  be  gave  it  to  the 
aeoondy  and  lie  to  the  third ;  thna  the  jnfanty  bebg  handed 
from  one  to  another,  paased  through  the  hands  of  all  the 
tCD,  and  not  one  of  them  was  willing  to  destroy  it  Having 
tiierafore  delivered  the  child  again  to  its  motiier,  and  gone  out, 
they  stood  at  the  door,  and  attacked  each  other  with  mutual 
recriminations ;  and  especially  the  first  who  took  the  child, 
because  he  had  not  done  as  had  been  determined:  at  last, 
when  some  time  had  elapsed,  they  determined  to  go  in  again, 
and  that  every  one  .^liould  share  in  the  murder.    (4.)  But  it 
was  fated  that  misfortunes  shonld  sprin^r  up  to  Corinth  irom 
the  proofenv  of  Eetion.  For  Labdfi.  staiulincr  nt  the  very  door, 
heard  all  that  had  passed  ;  and  t'earin|x  tliat  they  might  change 
their  resolution,  and  having  obtained  the  child  a  second  time 
might  kill  it,  she  took  and  hid  ity  in  a  place  which  app^ired 
least  likely  to  be  thought  o(  in  a  chest ;  being  very  certain, 
that  if  they  Bhonld  return  and  come  back  to  search,  they  would 
pry  every  where  ;  which  in  fact  did  happen :  hut  when,  having 
come  and  made  a  atrict  search,  they  coold  not  find  the  child, 
thej  resolved  to  departi  and  teU  those  who  sent  them  that 
tfaejhad  done  all  that  they  had  commanded*   (5.)  After  this, 
Benon^  scm  grew  up,  and  having  escaped  this  danger,  the 
name  of  C3rpeelas  was  given  him,  ^m  the  chest  When  Cyp- 
selus  reached  man's  estate,  and  consulted  the  oracle,  an  am- 
biguous answer  was  given  him  at  Delphi ;  relying  on  which, 
he  attacked  and  got  possession  of  Corinth.    The  oracle  was 
this:  'Happy  this  man,  who  is  come  down  to  my  dwelling; 
Cypselus,  son  of  Eetion,  kinp  of  renowned  Corinth ;  he  and 
hi«  children,  but  not  his  children's  chihlren/    Such  was  tiiti 
oracle.   And  C^Tiselus,  havint^  ohtained  the  tjrranny,  behaved 
himself  thus :  be  banished  many  of  the  Corinthians,  deprived 
many  of  their  proper^,  and  many  more  of  their  life.  (6. )  When 
he  had  reigned  thirty  }'eai8^  and  ended  his  life  hapfnly,  his 
son  Periander  became  his  successor  in  the  tyranny.  Now 
Periander  at  firrt  was  more  mild  than  his  father ;  but  when 
he  had  commnnicateil  by  ambassadors  with  Thrasybolos,  tynokt 
of  HiletnSt  he  became  fiur  more  cmel  than  Cjrpsdns.  For 
having  sent  a  nnneio  to  Thrasybnlas»  he  asked  in  what  way, 
having  ordered  affiurs  most  secorelyy  he  might  best  govern 
the  city.    Thrasybulus  conducted  the  person  who  came  from 
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Periander  out  of  the  citj,  and  going  into  a  field  of  corn,  and 
as  ho  went  tbrongh  the  atanding  corn,  qoeatioDiDg  him  about^ 
and  making  him  repeat  oyer  again,  the  aoeoant  of  hia  ooniDg 
from  Corinth,  he  cat  off  anj  ear  that  he  aaw  taller  than  Ae 
rea^  and  having  eat  it  o%  he  threw  it  away,  till  in  thia  man- 
ner he  had  deetrojedtilie  heat  and  deepest  of  the  com.  HaTiag 
gone  through  the  piece  of  groand,  and  given  no  meaaage  at 
ally  he  diamiaBed  the  nondo.  When  the  nancio  retamed  to 
Ccninth,  Periander  waa  annooa  to  knowtheanawerof  Thraaf*^ 
holoa;  bat  he  aaid  that  Thraayboloa  had  given  him  no  anawov 
and  wondered  he  should  have  sent  him  to  aach  a  man,  for  thai 
he  was  crazy,  and  destrojed  his  own  property,  relating  what 
he  had  seen  done  by  Thrasybulus.  (7.  )  But  Periander,  com- 
prehending the  mcuuiiiL^'  c»t  the  action,  and  understanding  that 
Thrasybulus  advised  him  to  put  to  de.it li  the  most  eminent  oi 
the  citizens,  thereupon  exercised  all  ni miner  of  cruelties  to- 
wards his  subjects  ;  for  Avhatever  Cypselud  had  left  undone, 
by  killing  and  banibhinp^,  Periander  completed.  One  day  he 
stripped  all  the  Corinthian  u  oinen,  on  account  of  his  own  wife 
Melissa:^  for  when  he  sent  nie:^senger8  to  the  Thesprntian? 
on  the  river  Acheron,  to  consult  the  oracle  of  the  dead  respit- 
ing a  deposit  made  by  a  stranger,  Melissa  having  appeared, 
aaid  that  ahe  would  neither  make  it  known,  nor  tell  in  what 
plaoe  the  depoait  lay,  beeaaae  ahe  was  cold  and  naked ;  for  that 
there  was  no  use  in  the  gannenta  in  which  he  had  buried  her, 
aince  they  had  not  been  burnt :  and  aa  n  proof  that  she  apoke 
trath,  she  added^  that  Periander  had  put  hia  bread  into  a  oold 
oren.  When  thia  anawer  waa  hrooght  back  to  Periander,  fir 
the  token  waa  convincing  to  him,  aince  he  had  lain  with  Me- 
liaaa  afler  her  death,  he  immediately,  on  receiTing  the  mea- 
aage»  made  pvoehuDation  that  all  the  women  of  Coi&th  ahoold 
rmir  to  tiie  temple  of  Jono.  They  aooordingl^  went,  aa  to 
a  featiTa],  dreased  in  their  beat  attire  ;  but  he  having  privately 
introduced  his  guards,  stripped  them  all  alike,  both  the  free 
women  and  attendants  ;  and  having  collected  them  together 
in  a  pit,  he  invoked  Melissa,  and  burnt  them.  When  he  had 
done  this,  and  sent  a  second  time,  the  phantom  of  Melissa  told 
in  what  place  she  had  laid  the  stranger's  deposit.  Such,  O 
Lacedsemonians,  is  a  tyranny,  and  such  are  its  deeds.  Great 
aatoniahment,  therefore,  immediately  seized  ua  Corinthiam^ 

Y  See  B.  III.  cbap«  50. 
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when  we  understood  you  had  sent  for  Hippias  ;  but  now  we 
aie  still  more  estonisbed  at  hearing  you  say  what  yoa  do  ; 
and  we  entreal  jtm,  adjuring  you  by  the  Grecian  god%  not  to 
eatabtith  lyhuinies  in  the  cities.  Neverthelesfl^  if  yon  will 
ool  desist^  bnt  against  aU  right  will  endeavonr  to  restore 
Spinas^  know  that  the  Corinthian^  at  least,  do  not  approve 
of  your  design."  • 

98.  Sosieles,  who  was  ambassador  firamCkvrinth^spdkethns. 
Bnt  ffippias  answered  him,  having  invoked  the  same  gods  as 
he  had,  that  the  Corinthians  would  most  of  all  regret  the 
PisifltratidoB,  when  the  fated  days  should- come  for  them  to 
be  harassed  by  the  Atliciiians.  Ilippias  answered  thus,  as 
beinj]^  more  accurately  uciiuainted  with  the  oracles  than  any 
othtr  iimn.  The  rest  of  the  confederates,  until  then,  had  ki  pt 
silence  ;  but  when  they  heard  Sosicles  speak  freely,  every  one 
of  tliem,  with  acclamation,  embraced  the  opinion  of  the  Co- 
rinthian ;  and  they  adjured  the  Lac  eihiinonians  not  to  intro- 
duce any  innovation  into  a  Grecian  city.  And  thus  that 
de^'ipri  was  defeated.  94.  When  Ilippias  departed  thence, 
Amyntas  the  Macedonian  otiered  him  Anthemus,  and  the 
Thessalians  offered  him  lolcus  ;  he,  however,  accepted  neither 
of  them,  but  returned  back  to  Sigeum,  which  Pisistratus  had 
taken  by  force  from  the  Mityleneans,  and  having  got  posses 
sum  of  it,  he  appmnted  his  natoral  son  H^gesistratuSi  bom  of 
an  Axgive  woman,  to  be  tyrant  ;  he,  however,  did  not  retain 
without  a  straggle^  wliat  he  had  reodved  from  Finstratos. 
For  the  Ifitfleneans  and  the  Athenian^  setting  ont  fiwn  the 
atf  of  Aehillsiqm  and  Sygeum,  rupeikkfefy  earned  on  war 
for  a  long  time  i  the  former  demanding  restitution  of  the 
phice,  and  the  Athenians  not  only  not  conceding  it,  bat  show- 
ing by  argument  that  die  itWiaiis  had  no  more  right  to  the 
territories  of  Ilium  than  tiiey,  or  any  other  of  theOreekSyWho 
had  assisted  Menelaus  in  avengin<]r  the  rape  of  Helen.  95. 
"While  they  were  at  war,  varioud  other  events  occurred  in  the 
ditierent  battles  ;  and  among  them,  Alcajus  the  poet,  when 
an  engagement  took  place,  and  the  Athenians  were  victorious, 
saved  hiinsoU'  by  tlight ;  but  the  Atlienians  got  possession  of  his 
arms,  and  hung  them  up  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sigeum. 
Alcajus  having  described  this  in  an  ode,  sent  it  to  Mitylene  to 
inform  his  friend  Melanippus  of  his  miBfortune.  lYriander, 
son  of  Cjpseiust  reconciled  the  Mityieneans  and  Atheniaaai 
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for  they  referred  to  him  as  arbitrator  ;  and  he  reconciled  them 
on  tiiese  tertna,  that  each  shoald  retain  what  th^  had.  Thut 
then  Sigenm  became  subject  to  the  Athenians.  96.  When 
Hippias  returned  from  Lacedsaioon  to  Asia,  he  set  wexjUuag 
in  motion,  acenmng  the  Athenians  fiilselj  to  Ai1aphcnie8» 
and  contriving  every  means^  by  which  Athens  might  be  SQb> 
jeeted  to  hinmlf  and  Darios.  Hippias  accordingly  bodied 
himsdf  aboot  this^  and  the  Atheniana^  having  heard  €€it^  sent 
ambassadors  to  Sardis,  warning  the  Persians  not  to  give  ear 
to  the  Athenian  exiles.  Bnt  Artaphemes  bade  them,  if  thej 
wished  to  continue  safe,  receive  Hipt)ias  back  again.  The 
Athenians,  however,  would  not  consent  to  the  proposed  con- 
dition ;  and  when  they  did  not  consent,  it  was  determined 
openly  to  declare  themselves  enemies  to  the  Persians. 

97.  When  they  were  taking  this  resolution,  nnd  were  being 
falsely  accused  tu  the  Persinns,  at  that  very  time  Arista_Groras 
the  Milesian,  having  been  expelled  from  Sparta  by  Cieoiiiene^ 
the  Lacedfpnionian,  arrived  at  Athens  ;  for  this  city  was  iiuicli 
more  powerful  than  the  rest.  Aristagoras,  presenting  him- 
self before  the  people,  s^d  the  same  he  had  done  at  bparta, 
respecting  the  wealth  of  Asia  and  the  Persian  mode  of  warfare, 
bow  ttuBj  used  neither  shield  nor  spear,  and  would  be  easily 
conqnered.  He  said  this,  and,  in  addition,  that  the  Mtlesiana 
were  a  colony  of  the  Athenians^  and  it  was  bat  reasonable  that 
thejf  having  such  great  power,  shonld  resene  them.  And 
there  was  nothing  he  did  not  promise^  as  being  vary  nmeb  in 
jMmesty  until  at  length  he  persnaded  them.  For  it  appears  to 
bemoreeasytounpose  uponamnltitadethanonemsa;  sinoe 
be  was  not  able  to  impose  npon  Clsomenes  the  Lacedwnonian 
singly,  bat  did  so  to  thirty  tiioosand  Athenians.  The  Athe- 
nians accordingly,  being  persuaded,  decreed  to  send  twenty 
ships  to  succour  the  lonians,  having  appointed  Melanthius 
commander  over  them,  a  citizen  who  was  universally  esteemed. 
These  ships  were  the  source  of  calamities  both  to  Greeks  and 
barbarians.  98.  Aristagonis  iiaving  sailed  first,  and  arrived 
at  Miletus,  had  recourse  to  a  project  from  which  no  advan- 
tage coTild  result  to  the  lonians  ;  nor  did  he  employ  it  for 
that  purpose,  but  that  lie  might  vex  kiuL^  Durius.  He  sent  a 
man  into  Phrygia,  to  the  Poeonian?,  who  liad  l>een  carried 
away  captive  by  Megabazus  from  the  river  Strymon,  and  oc- 
cupied atract  in  Phrygiai  and  aviUage  by  themselves.  When 
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he  mched  the  FtooniaiiSy  he  spoke  as  foUowa :  lien  of  F»* 
aom,  AfutagoraSy  tyrant  of  Mtletoa^  has  Bent  me  to  sug^t  to 
Toa  amodeof  deliTenmce,  if  yon  wiU  take  his  adyice»  For  all 
Ionia  has  leTolted  from  the  king,  and  oflers  yoa  an  opportn* 
nitj  of  reloniing  safe  to  your  own  conntrj  ;  as  far  as  the 
eoast  take  oare  of  jonrNlTes,  and  we  will  |m>Tide  for  thereat.** 
The  PsBonians,  when  they  heard  these  words,  considered  it  a 
very  joyful  event,  and  having  taken  with  them  their  children 
and  wives,  fled  to  the  coa»t  i  but  some  of  theni,  through  fear, 
remained  where  they  were.  When  the  Pseonians  reached  the 
coast,  they  thence  crossed  o  \ » i  to  Chios  ;  and  just  as  they  had 
reached  Chios,  a  large  l)o<ly  of  Persian  cavalry  came  on  their 
heels,  pursuing  the  Pieonians  ;  and  when  they  did  not  over- 
take them,  sent  orders  to  Chios  to  the  Faeonians,  commarulini: 
them  to  return.  But  the  Prponians  did  not  listen  to  the  pro- 
posal ;  but  tiie  Chians  conveyed  them  to  Lesbos,  and  the 
Lesbians  forwarded  them  to  Donscus  i  thence  proceeding  on 
foot  they  reached  P«onia» 

99.  But  Aristagoras,  when  the  Athenians  arrived  with 
twenty  ships,  bringing  with  them  five  triremes  of  the  Eretrians, 
who  engaged  in  this  expedition,  not  ont  of  good-will  to  the 
AthAiiiutt^  bot  €i  the  Milesians  themselves,  in  order  to  repay 
*  former  ohligation  ;  for  the  Milesians  had  formerly  joined 
the  Eretrians  in  the  war  against  the  Chalddiansi  at  the  time 
when  tiie  Samians  assisted  the  Chalddians  against  the  Ere- 
trians and  Milesians.  When  these*  then,  hsd  arriYed,  and  the 
rest  ef  tiie  aiEes  had  come  np^  Aristagoras  reiolTed  to  make 
an  expedition  to  Sardis.  He  himself  did  not  mardi  with  the 
array,  but  remained  at  Miletus,  and  appointed  others  as  ge- 
nerals ot"  the  Milesians,  his  own  brother  Charopinus,  and  of 
the  other  citizens  Hermophantus.  100.  The  lonians,  having 
arrived  at  Ephesus  with  this  force,  left  their  ships  at  Corcb- 
gu«,  in  the  Ephesian  territory,  and  they  advanced  with  a 
numerous  army,  taking  Ephesians  for  their  gindes ;  and 
ynarehing  by  the  side  of  the  river  Cayster,  from  thence  they 
oros-ed  Mount  Tmolus,  and  reached  and  took  Sardis  without 
opposition  ;  and  they  took  all  except  the  ritndel,  but  Arta- 
phemes  with  a  strong  garrison  defended  the  citadel.  101. 
The  following  accident  prevented  them,  after  th^  had  taken 
the  city,  from  plundering  it.  Most  of  the  houses  in  Sardis 
weie  baih  with  reeds ;  and  sneh  of  them  as  were  built  with 
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brick,  bad  roofs  of  reeds.    A  soldier  happened  to  set  fire  to 
one  of  these,  and  immediately  the  flame  spread  from  lioiise  to 
house,  and  consumed  the  whole  city.    While  the  city  ww 
being  bornty  the  LydiaiUy  Bad  as  many  of  the  Pendaos  as  w«n 
in  the  city,  being  endosed  on  every  ride,  since  the  fire  luid 
got  possession  of  the  extreme  parts,  and  had  no  means  of 
escaping  from  the  city,  mshed  together  to  the  market-place, 
and  to  the  river  Pactolus,  which,  bringing  down  grains  of 
gold  from  Mount  Tmolus,  flows  through  the  middte  of  tlia 
market-place,  and  then  diseharges  itself  Into  the  river  Henniu^ 
and  that  into  the  sea.   The  Lydians  and  Persians^  therelare^ 
being  assembled  on  ibis  Paetolns  and  at  the  niarket>plaoe» 
were  eonstrained  to  defend  themselves:  andtheIoiniattfl^seeiii|^ 
some  of  the  enemy  standing  on  their  defence^  and  others  oom- 
in^  up  in  great  numbers,  retired  through  tear  to  the  mountain 
culled  Tmolus,  and  thence  under  favour  of  the  night  retreated 
to  theii'  ships.     102.  Thus  Sardis  was  burnt,  and  in  it  the 
temple  of  the  native  goddess  Cybebe ;  the  Persians,  making  a 
pretext  of  tliis,  afterwards  burnt  in  retaliation  the  temples  of 
Greece.    As  soon  as  the  Persians  who  had  settlements  on  this 
side  the  river  Ilalys  were  informed  of  these  things,  they  drew 
together,  and  nuu  ehcd  to  assist  the  Lydians  ;  and  they  hap- 
pened to  find  that  the  lonians  were  no  longer  at  Sardis  ;  but 
following  on  their  track  they  overtook  them  at  Ephesus  ;  and 
the  lonians  drew  out  in  battle-array  against  theim  and  com- 
ing to  an  engagement^  were  sorely  beaten  ;  and  the  Persians 
slew  many  of  them,  and  among  other  persons  of  distinctioOy 
Enaleisy  g^eral  of  the  Eretrians,  who  bad  gained  the  prize  in 
the  contests  for  the  crown,  and  had  been  much  celebrated  bj 
Simonides  the  Cean.  Those  who  escaped  from  the  battle^  were 
dispersed  thronghont  the  cities. 

108.  At  that  time  such  was  the  result  of  the  enooonter* 
Afterwards^  the  AthenianSp  totally  abandoning  the  Tontans^ 
though  Aristagoras  ugently  solicited  them  by  ambassadon^ 
refiised  to  send  them  any  assistance*  The  lonians^  being 
deprived  of  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians,  (for  they  had  con- 
ducted themselves  in  such  a  manner  towards  Darius  from  the 
first,)  nevertheless  prepared  foir  war  with  the  king.  And 
having  sailed  to  the  Hellespont,  they  reduced  3 Byzantium  and 
all  the  other  cities  in  that  quarter  to  their  obedience.  Then 
having  sailed  out  of  the  Hellespont,  they  gained  over  to  their 
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alHanoe  tlie  greater  part  of  Caria ;  fixr  the  tity  o£  Cannusy 
which  before  would  not  join  their  aUiance,  when  the^  had 

burnt  Sardis,  carae  over  to  their  side.  104,  And  all  the 
Cj[)rians,  except  the  Amathusians,  came  over  to  them  of  tlieir 
owu  accord  ;  for  they  too  had  revolted  from  the  Mede  on  the 
following  occasion.  Oaeiiikis  was  younger  brotlier  of  (Torgua 
kini^  of  the  Salaminians,  and  son  of  Chersisj  sou  ot  Siromus, 
soil  of  Euclthon  ;  this  man  had  fre<juently  before  exhorted  his 
brotlicr  to  revolt  from  the  king  ;  but  when  he  heard  that  the 
lonians  had  revolted,  he  pressed  him  very  urgently,  but  End- 
ing be  could  not  perauade  Grorgus,  Oneeilna  with  his  partisans, 
thereupon  having  watched  an  opportunity  when  he  had 
gone  out  of  the  city  of  the  Salaminians,  shut  the  gates  against 
him.  Gorgus  being  thus  deprived  of  his  city,  fled  to  tbe 
Medea ;  and  QnesOua  ruled  oyer  Salamiay  and  endeayonred  to 
pemnde  aU  the  Cypriana  to  join  in  the  reydlt.  The  teet  he 
penraaded  i  but  the  Amathuaiana^  who  would  not  liaten  to 
him,  he  aat  down  and  beaieged. 

105.  OneaOua  accordingly  besieged  Amalhua.  But  when 
it  was  told  king  Darius,  that  Sardis  had  been  taken  and  burnt  by 
the  Athenians  and  lonians,  and  that  Aristagoras  tlie  Milesian 
was  the  chief  of  the  confederacy,  and  tlie  contriver  of  that 
enterprise  ;  it  is  related  that  he,  when  he  heaid  this,  took  no 
account  of  the  lonians.  well  knowino^  that  they  would  not 
escape  unpunished  for  their  rebellion,  but  inquired  wliere  the 
Athenians  were  :  then  having  been  informed,  he  called  for  a 
bow,  and  having  received  one,  and  put  an  arrow  into  it,  he 
let  it  fly  towards  heaven,  and  aa  he  shot  it  into  the  air,  he 
said,  O  Jupiter,  grant  that  I  maj  revenge  myself  on  the 
Atbeniana  1"  Having  thua  apoken,  he  commanded  one  of  hia 
attendants^  evefy  time  dinner  waa  aat  before  him,  to  say  thrice, 
« Sire^  remember  the  Atheniana."  106.  Having  given  tbia 
order,  and  annunoned  to  his  presence  Hiatima  &e  Milesian, 
whom  he  had  already  detained  a  long  time,  Dariuaaaid:  ^lam 
informed,  Hiadaaiia,  that  your  Ueutenant,  to  whom  yon  intrust- 
ed Miletus,  has  attempted  innovations  against  me  ;  for  having 
brought  men  from  the  other  continent,  and  with  them  lonians, 
who  shall  give  me  satisfaction  iur  what  they  have  done  ;  having 
persuaded  these  to  accompany  them,  he  has  deprived  me  of  Sar- 
dis. Now,  can  it  n^ipear  to  you  that  this  is  right  ?  Could  puch 
a  thing  have  been  done  without  your  advice  ?   Beware  ledt 
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hereafter  ytm  expose  yourself  to  blame."  To  thifl  Histiww 
aniwered :  **  O  king,  what  have  700  said  ?  That  I  ahoald 
advise  a  thing  from  which  any  grief,  great  or  Uttle^  should 
ensue  to  yon  I  with  what  object  shoold  I  do  so  ?  What  am  I 
in  want  <»  ?  I,  who  have  all  things  the  some  as  you,  and  mm 
deemed  worthy  to  share  all  your  counsels  ?  But  if  my  lieutenant 
has  (lone  any  such  thing  as  you  mention,  be  assured  he  has 
done  it  of  his  own  enntrivance.  But  in  the  ouUet  I  do  not 
believe  the  account,  that  the  Milesians  and  my  lieutenant 
have  attempted  any  innovations  asrainst  y<)ur  aothority.  Yet 
if  they  have  done  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  you  have  heard 
tlie  truth,  consider,  O  king,  what  mischief  you  have  done  in 
withdrawing  me  from  the  coast.  For  the  lonians  seem,  when 
I  was  out  ot  thi'ir  si<?ht,  to  have  done  what  they  long  ago  de- 
sired to  do  ;  and  had  I  been  in  Ionia  not  one  city  would  have 
stirred.  Suffer  me  therefore  to  go  with  all  speed  to  Ionia,  that 
I  may  restore  all  things  there  to  their  former  condition,  and 
deliver  into  your  hands  this  lieutenant  of  Miletos^  who  haa 
plotted  the  whole.  When  I  have  done  tlus  according  to  your 
mind,  I  swear  by  the  royal  gods,  not  to  put  off  the  garmoDtB 
which  I  shall  wear  when  I  go  down  to  Ionia»  before  I  have 
made  the  great  ishmd  Sardinia  tributary  to  you.**  107.  Uia* 
tifleos,  spaiking  thus,  deoeived  fhe  king.  Bnt  Darins  was 
persuaded^  and  let  him  go  ;  having  chaiged  him  to  return  to 
him  at  Snsa^  so  soon  as  he  should  have  aeeomplished  what  hm 
had  promised. 

lOiB.  While  tiie  news  ocmoeming  Sardis  was  going  up  to 
the  king,  and  Darius,  having  done  what  has  been  described 
relating  to  the  bow,  held  a  conference  with  Histiseus,  and 
while  Histiajus,  having  been  dismissed  by  Darius,  was  on  his 
journey  to  the  sea ;  during  all  this  time  the  following  eventa 
look  place.  Tidings  were  brought  t  o  Ouesilus  the  balaininian, 
as  he  was  besieging  the  Ainathu.sians,  that  Artybius,  a  Per- 
sian, leading  a  large  Persian  force  on  shi]>-l)oar(h  Avas  to  be 
expected  in  Cyprus.  Onesilus,  having  Ixm  ti  IntVirnied  of  this, 
sent  heralds  to  the  ditierunt  parts  ot  Ionia,  in\  iting  them  to 
assist  him  ;  and  the  lonians,  without  any  protracted  deiiber- 
ation,  came  with  a  large  armament.  The  lonians  accordingly 
arrived  at  Cypni8»  and  the  Persians,  having  crossed  over  in 
ships  from  Cilicia,  marched  by  land  against  Salamis  $  but  the 
Phoenicians  in  their  ships  doabied  tbd  promontory^  which  is 
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called  the  key  of  CTpim  109*  This  having  taken  place,  the 
tTranta  of  Cypnui^  haviDg  called  together  the  general  of  the 
LmiaiiBy  aaidy  **MeQ  of  loniai  we  Cjrpnana  give  joa  the 
choice,  to  engage  with  whichever  yon  wiah^  the  Peraians  or 
Phoenidana.  S  joa  chooae  to  try  your  atrength  with  the 
Fersiana  drawn  np  on  land,  it  is  time  fbr  yon  to  diaembark 
from  your  ships,  and  to  draw  up  on  land,  and  for  us  to  go  on 
board  your  ships,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Phoenicians  :  but  if 
you  would  rather  try  your  strengtli  w  ith  the  rhcenicians,  which- 
ever of  these  you  choose,  it  behoves  you  so  to  behave  your- 
f(  Ivt  8,  that  as  far  as  depends  on  you  both  Ionia  and  Cyprus 
nniy  be  free."  To  this  the  lonians  answered  :  "The  general 
(  Oil noil  of  the  louians  has  sr  at  us  to  guard  the  sea,  and  not 
iliHt,  hnvinpr  delivered  our  sliips  to  the  Cyprians,  we  ourselves 
should  enizage  with  tlic  Persians  by  land.  We  therefore  slmll 
endeavour  to  do  our  duty  in  that  post  to  which  we  have  been 
appointed ;  and  it  behoves  you,  bearing  in  mind  what  you 
have  sneered  under  the  yoke  of  the  MedeSi  to  prove  your- 
aeives  to  be  brave  men*''  The  lonians  made  answer  in  these 
words.  110.  Afterwards,  when  the  Persians  had  reached  the 
plain  of  the  Salaminians,  the  kings  of  the  Cyprians  drew  up 
their  forces  in  line,  stationing  the  other  Cyprians  against  the 
otlier  soldiery  ^  ike  mmijf^  bnt  having  selected  the  beat  of 
the  Salamtniana  and  Soliana,  they  stationed  them  against  the 
Peraana.  Ooesilna  vdnntuihr  took  up  hia  position  directly 
agaioat  ArtybiuB^  the  general  of  the  Persians,  1 1 L  Artybina 
naed  to  ride  on  ahorae,  that  hadbeentaught  to  rear  np  against 
an  armed  enemy.  Onesilns,  tiierefore,  having  heard  of  this, 
and  having  as  a  shield-bearer  a  Carian  well  skilled  in  matters 
of  war,  and  otherwij^c  full  uf  couia^rc,  said  to  this  man,  "lam 
informed  that  the  horse  of  Artybius  rears  up,  and  with  his  feet 
and  mouth  attacks  whomsoever  he  is  made  to  engage  with  ;  do 
you  therefore  determine  at  once,  and  tell  me,  which  you  will 
watch  and  strike,  whether  the  horse  or  Artybius  himself." 
His  attendant  answered,  "I  am  ready  to  do  both,  or  either 
of  them,  and  indeed  wliatever  you  may  coinrriaTul.  But  I  will 
declare  how  it  ap{)cars  to  mc  to  be  most  conducive  to  your  in- 
terest. A  king  and  a  general  ought,  I  think,  to  engage  with 
a  king  and  a  generaL  For  if  you  vanquish  one  who  is  a  ge- 
neral, your  glory  ia great;  and  in  the  next  place,  if  he  shoald 
vanqoish  yon,  which  may  the  goda  aver^  to  ftll  by  a  noble 
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hand  is  but  half  the  calamity ;  but  we  senrmts  ahoold  engage 
with  other  senrants,  and  also  againat  a  horse,  whose  tricka  do 
not  yon  fisar  at  all ;  for  I  promise  jou  he  shall  never  here*- 
after  rear  up  against  anyman.**    112.  Thus  he  spoke^  and 
forthwith  the  foreea  jcMned  batde  by  land  and  aea.   Now  the 
loDiani^  fighting  vafiantlj  on  that  day,  defeated  the  FIkboi* 
ciana  at  sea  i  and  of  these  the  Samians  moat  diatingniahed 
tfaemaelyea ;  but  on  hnd|  when  the  armiea  mel|  they  engaged 
in  dose  oombat ;  and  the  following  happened  with  reapect  to 
the  two  generals :  when  Artjbius,  seated  on  hia  horse,  bore 
down  upon  Onesilus,  Onesilus,  as  he  had  concerted  with  bis 
shield-bearer,  struck  Artjbius  himself  as  he  was  bearing  down 
upon  him  ;  and  as  the  horse  was  throwing  his  feet  against  the 
shield  of  Onesilus,  the  Cariau  thereupon  struck  him  with  a 
scythe,  and  cutoff  the  horse's  feet.    So  that  Artybius  the  ge- 
neral of  the  Persians  fell  together  with  hia  hur^e  on  the  spot, 
113.  While  the  re>t  were  ti^litin?,  Ste^senor,  who  was  of  Cu- 
rium, deserted  witii  no  iiuon^tide ruble  body  of  men  ;  these 
Curians  are  said  to  be  a  colony  of  Argives  :  and  when  the 
Gurians  had  deserted,  the  chariots  of  war  belonging  to  the 
Salaminians  did  the  same  as  the  Curians  :  in  consequence  of 
thia  the  Persians  became  soperior  to  the  Cyprians ;  and  the 
army  being  put  to  fliglit,  many  others  fell,  and  amongst  them 
Onesiloa^  son  of  Chersis,  who  had  contrived  the  revolt  of  the 
CypriaaSi  and  the  king  of  the  Solian%  Aristocyprus,  son  of 
Philocjpms  ;  of  that  Philocyprus,  whcm  Solon  the  Athenian^ 
when  he  visited  Oypiua,  odebrated  in  hia  verses  above  all 
tyrants.   114.  Now  the  Amathnsiana,  having  out  off  the  head 
of  Onesilus,  because  he  had  besieged  thenv  took  it  to  Ama- 
thus,  and  suspended  it  over  the  gates ;  and  when  the  head  waa 
suspended,  and  bad  beoome  hollowy  a  swarm  ist  bees  entmd 
it,  and  filled  it  with  honej-eomb.   When  this  happened,  the 
Amathusians  consulted  the  oracle  respecting  it,  and  an  answer 
wod  given  them,    that  they  should  take  down  the  head  and 
bury  it,  and  sacrifice  annually  to  Onesilus,  as  to  a  hero  ;  and 
if  they  did  so,  it  would  turn  out  better  for  them.**    115.  The 
Amathusians  did  accord infz:ly,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  my 
time.    The  lonians,  who  iK-id  fought  hy  sea  at  Cyprus,  when 
they  heard  that  the  ullairs  of  Onesilus  were  ruined,  and  that 
the  rest  of  the  Cyprian  cities  were  be.<sieged,  c^xeept  Sjihuni^, 
but  this  the  balaminiana  had  restored  to  their  ibrmer  king 
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Gorgus  ;  the  Tonians,  as  soon  as  they  learnt  this,  sailed  away 
to  Ionia.  Of  the  cities  in  Cyprus,  Soli  held  out  against  tbe 
si^e  for  the  longest  time  ;  but  the  Persians,  having  under- 
mined the  wall  all  round,  took  it  in  the  fifth  month. 

116.  Thus  the  Cyprians,  having  been  free  for  one  year, 
were  again  reduced  to  servitude.  But  Daurises,  who  had 
manried  a  daughter  of  Darius,  and  Hymees,  and  Otanes,  and 
oUier  Persiaa  generals  who  also  had  married  daughters  of  Da- 
rlufl^  haying  pursued  those  of  the  lonians  who  had  attacked 
Sacdis^  and  having  driyen  them  to  thmr  ships,  when  they  had 
conquered  them  in  battle^  next  divided  the  dties  among  them- 
selyes  and  proceeded  to  plunder  them.  117*  Daurises,  di- 
recting his  march  towards  the  cities  on  the  Hellespont,  took 
Dardanus ;  he  also  took  Abydos,  Percote,  Lampsacus,  and 
PiLSUS  ;  these  he  took  each  in  one  <lay.  liut  as  h(*  ^vas  ad- 
vancing from  PaE»su3  against  l^arium,  news  was  biuuL'lit  him 
that  the  Carians,  having  conspired  with  the  lonians,  iiad  re- 
volted from  the  Persians.  Therefore  turning  back  from  the 
Hellespont,  he  led  his  army  a^junst  Caria.  118.  Somehow 
news  of  this  waa  brou«rht  to  tlie  Carians  beibre  Daurises  arrived. 
The  Carians,  having  Jieard  of  it,  assembled  at  what  are  caiied 
the  White  Columns,  on  the  river  Mars jas,  which  liowing  from 
the  territory  of  Idrias,  falls  into  the  Maeander.  When  the 
Carians  were  assembled  on  this  spoty  seyeral  other  propositions 
were  made,  of  which  the  best  appeared  to  be  that  of  Pix- 
odarus,  son  of  Mansolus,  a  Cyndian,  who  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Sjennesis  king  of  the  Cilicians.  His  opinion  was 
that  the  Carians^  having  crossed  the  Mssander,  and  having 
the  river  in  their  rear,  should  so  engage ;  in  order  that  die 
CarianSi  not  being  aUe  to  retreat,  and  being  compelled  to 
remain  on  their  ground,  might  be  made  even  brayer  than  i^ey 
natnraUj  were.  This  opinion,  however,  did  not  prevail,  but 
that  the  libaander  should  rather  be  in  the  rear  of  the  Persians 
than  of  themselves ;  to  the  end  that  if  the  Persians  should  be 
pot  to  flight,  and  worsted  in  the  eu  LMgement,  they  might  have 
no  retreat,  and  fall  into  the  river.  119.  Afterwards,  the 
Persians  iiaving  come  up  and  crossed  the  ^I^ander,  tlie  Ca- 
rians, thereupon,  caiiie  t4>  an  engagement  with  the  Persians  on 
the  baiilvs  of  the  river  Marsyas,  and  they  t ought  an  ub:?unate 
battle,  and  for  a  ioii[r  time,  but  at  last  were  overpowered  by 
numbers.    Of  the  Persianii  there  leil  about  two  thousand,  and 
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of  tlie  Cimni^  ten  fhooiaiid.  Sttdh  of  tlMm  «§  cseqped  flvn 
thenee  were  riint  op  in  LatinUKl%  in  •  Ivge  predaet  mai 
sacred  ffove  of  pluie-trees,  dediciled  to  Jupitor  Stratiut. 
Hie  Cmans  eve  ue  cmlj  people  we  know^  wbo  oAar  Baciilim 
to  Jupiter  Straline.  Thej,  then,  being  riiut  up  in  this  piece, 
oonflolted  on  the  means  of  safety,  whether  they  would  fare  \)eU 
ter  by  surrendering  themselves  to  the  rsiaiis,  or  by  abandon- 
ing Asia  altogether.  1^.  While  they  were  deliberating  liIh  u£ 
this,  the  Milesians  and  their  allies  came  to  their  assistance  ; 
upon  this  the  Carians  gave  up  what  tlu  v  were  l>»  toi  o  df>Iiber- 
atinp^  about,  and  prepared  to  renew  tlio  war  ;  and  thev  en- 
[i'iVj:e<\  with  the  Persians  when  thpy  ciinie  np,  and  liaving 
Ibught,  Nvorc  iii<»r<^  signally  bratc'Ti  tlian  betbre  ;  though  in  the 
whole  many  fell,  the  Milesians  suflered  most.  121.  The  Ca- 
iian%  however,  afterwards  recovered  this  wound»  and  renewed 
the  contest  For  hearing  that  the  Persians  designed  to  invade 
their  cities,  they  placed  an  ambuscade  on  the  way  to  Pednsns» 
into  which  the  Persians  fitlh^g  by  night,  wero  cot  in  pieces^ 
both  they  and  their  generals  Daurisei^  Amorges,  and  Sisn- 
maces ;  and  with  them  perished  Myrses,  son  of  Oyges.  The 
leader  of  this  ambuscade  was  Henielidesi  son  of  Ibanolis»  n 
Myhusian.   Thos  these  Persians  were  destroyed. 

122.  Hymees,  who  was  also  one  of  those  who  pursued  tlie 
lonians  that  had  attacked  Sardis,  bending  his  mureh  fowaids 
the  Propontis,  took  Cius  of  Mysia.  But  having  taken  it,  when 
he  heard  that  Daurises  had  quitted  the  HeHespont,  and  was 
marching  against  Caria,  he  abandoned  the  Propontis,  and  led 
his  army  on  the  Hellespont ;  and  he  subdued  all  the  JEolians 
who  inhabited  the  territory  of  Ilium,  and  subdued  the  Geigi- 
-  tbiB,  the  remaining  descendants  of  the  ancient  Teucrians  ; 
but  H3rmeos  )iim«eir,  having  subdued  these  nations,  died  of 
disease  in  the  Troad.  123.  Thus  then  he  died:  but  Arta- 
phernes,  govt  i  nor  of  Sardis,  and  Otanes,  one  of  the  three  ge- 
nerals,^ were  appointed  to  invade  Ionia,  and  the  neighbouring 
territory  of  JEolia.  Of  Ionia,  aecordingfy,  they  took  Claw- 
mense ;  and  of  the  .£olianSy  Cyme. 

124.  When  these  cities  were  taken,  Aristagoras  the^  Mile- 
sian, for  he  was  not,  as  it  proved,  a  man  of  strong  oonrqe^  who 

•  The  two  other*?  wpre  Daurises  and  Hymees  ;  see  ch.  116, 

*  The  reader  will  obserre  that  the  sealenoe  ia  brokea  and  imperfect ; 
it  is  60  in  the  original. 
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baTing  thrown  Ionia  into  confusion,  and  raised  great  disturb* 
anoea,  tlioiight  of  flight,  when  he  saw  these  results ;  and^ 
beajdesi  it  appeared  to  him  impossible  to  overoome  king  Da- 
rina  :  therefore,  having  called  his  partisans  together!  he  eon- 
ferred  with  them»  sajiug^  ^  that  it  would  be  better  for  them 
to  lam  some  sure  phne  of  reAige^'in  case  thej  should  be 
expeUed  from  IfHetos.^  Me  OiM,  therefore^  whether  he 
should  lead  them  to  Sardinia^  to  fimnd  a  oolonj,  or  to  Myr- 
cinus  of  the  Edonians,  which  Hfstiieus  had  begun  to  fortiiy, 
havinf^  n  reived  it  as  a  gift  from  Darius.  125.  However,  the 
opinion  ot  Ilecataeus  the  historian,  sc^n  of  Hegesander,  was, 
that  they  should  set  out  for  neither  ot  tlu  se  places,  but  that, 
having  built  a  fortress  in  the  island  of  I><  ros,  tlicy  shuuld  remain 
quiet,  if  they  were  compelled  to  quit  Miletus  ;  and  that  at 
some  future  time,  proreedinj^  from  thence,  they  might  return 
to  Miletus.  Tliis  \v;is  the  advice  of  Hecatff»u9.  126.  But 
Aristagoras  himself  was  decidedly  in  favour  ot  proceeding  to 
Mjrcioua ;  he  therefore  intrust^  Miletus  to  Pythagoras^  a 
oitiieQ  of  distinction,  and  he  himself,  taking  with  him  all  who 
were  willing,  sailed  to  Thrace,  and  took  possession  of  the  re- 
gion to  whk^  he  was  bound.  But  setting  out  from  thence^ 
both  Aristagoras  himsdf  and  all  his  annj  perished  by  the 
hands  of  Thraeians,  as  he  was  lajing  ai^e  to  a  city»  and  the 
Thfaeiana  were  wilHng  to  depart  on  terms  of  eapitulatiett. 
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Abi8taooba%  having  induced  the  lonians  to  revolt,  thos  died ; 
and  Histims,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  having  been  dismissed  bgr 
Darina^  repaired  to  Sardis.    When  he  arrived  from  Smk 
Artaphemes,  governor  of  Sardis,  asked  him  for  what  rean 
he  suppoeed  the  lomana  had  revolted.   Hiatiams  aaid,  he  did 
not  know,  and  seemcid  Borpriaed  at  what  had  happened,  aa  if 
he  in  tmth  knew  nothing  of  the  present  state  of  aflaira*  Bat 
Artaphemes,  perceiving  that  he  was  dissemhEng,  and  being 
aware  of  the  exact  truth  as  to  the  revolt,  said,  **  Histiseas,  the 
state  of  the  ease  is  this  ;  you  made  the  shoe  and  Aristagorai 
has  put  it  on.  "    2.  Artaphemes  spoke  thus  concemin*?  the  re- 
volt :  but  Histiocus,  fearing  Artaphemes,  as  being  privy  to  the 
trutii,  as  soon  as  night  came  on,  fled  to  the  coa^^t.,  having  de- 
ceived k\\)f^  Darius  ;  for  having  promised  to  reduce  the  great 
island  oi^  Sardinia,  he  insinuated  himself  into  the  command  of 
the  looiaus  in  the  war  against  Darius.    Having  crossed  over 
to  Chios  he  was  put  in  chains  by  the  Chians,  being  suspected 
by  them  of  planning  some  new  design  against  them  in  favour 
of  Darins.    However,  the  Chians^  having  lesmt  the  whofo 
tmthy  and  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  king,  ideesed  him. 
8.  At  tiiattime  HistimsbdngqaestionedbytEe  lonians  why 
he  had  so  earnestly  pressed  Aristagoras  to  revolt  firom  tlis 
king,  and  had  wrought  so  mnch  mischief  to  the  loniaas^  be 
by  no  meins  made  mown  to  them  the  tnie  reason  ;  bnt  toU 
them,  that   king  Darins  had  resolved  to  remove  the  Phceni- 
ciaus  and  settle  them  in  Ionia,  and  the  lonians  in  Phcpnicia ; 
and  for  this  reason  he  had  pressed  him.**    Although  the  king 
had  ibrmed  no  resolution  of  the  kind,  he  terriiled  the  lonians. 
4.  After  this,  1 1 isti^e us,  corresponding  by  means  of  a  mes^^en- 
ger,  Heriiiippus  an  Atamian,  sent  k'tter.^  to  certain  Persiaiis 
in  Sardisy  as  if  they  had  before  conferred  with  him  on  the 
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8ol»}ect  of  a  reyolt  But  Hermlppus  did  not  deliver  the  lei* 
tars  to  the  persons  to  whom  be  had  been  sent,  but  put  them 
Into  the  banda  of  Ajrtaphemes ;  he^  having  discovered  all  that 
was  going  on^  commanded  Hennip|Nia  to  deliyer  the  letters  of 
Hlatims  to  the  perms  ftnr  whom  he  brought  them,  and  to 
deliTer  to  him  the  answers  that  should  be  sent  back  to  ffis- 
tisBoa  ftom  the  Persians.  Thus  thej  being  discovered, 
i^jEtaphemes  thereupon  put  many  of  the  Persians  to  death  ; 
and  in  consequence  there  was  a  great  commotion  in  Sardis. 
5.  Histiani=^  being  disappointed  of  these  hopes,  the  Cliians 
COD V eyed  him  to  Miletus,  at  his  own  request ;  but  the  Mi- 
lesians, delighted  at  being  rid  of  Aristagoras,  were  by  no 
means  desirous  to  receive  another  tyrant  into  their  country, 
as  they  had  tasted  of  freedom.  Thereupon  Histi^eus,  going 
down  to  Miletus  V)y  ni<j;ht,  endeavoured  to  enter  it  by  force, 
but  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  one  of  the  IMilesians.  When 
be  was  repulsed  from  his  own  country,  he  went  back  to  Cliio8» 
and  from  thence,  since  he  eoold  not  persuade  the  Ciiiana  to 
fbmish  him  with  shipe^  he  crossed  over  to  Mitylene^  and  pre* 
Tailed  with  the  Lesbians  to  iumish  him  with  shipa ;  and  they, 
baving  manned  eight  trireme^  sailed  with  HistiflBua  to  Byzan- 
tium* There  Uidng  up  their  statioiiy  thej  took  all  the  ahi^ 
that  Miled  out  of  the  PontuSy  ezeept  auoh  of  them  as  said 
tfaey  were  ready  to  suhmit  to  Histiieas. 

6«  Histimsy  then,  and  the  Mitylenianfl^  acted  as  above 
described.  But  a  large  naval  and  land  force  was  expected 
against  Miletus  itself.  For  the  Persian  generals,  having 
united  their  forces  and  formed  one  camp,  marched  against 
^Miletus,  deeming  the  other  cities  of  less  consequence.  Of  the 
maritime  forces,  the  Phoenicians  were  the  most  zeahjus,  and 
the  Cyprians,  who  had  been  lately  subdued,  nerv  ed  with  them, 
and  the  Cilicians,  and  Egyptians.  7.  They  tlieri  advanced 
against  Miletus,  and  the  rest  of  Ionia ;  but  the  lonians, 
having  heard  of  this,  sent  their  respective  deputies  to  the 
Panionium,^  and  when  they  arrived  at  that  place  and  consult- 
ed together,  it  was  determined  not  to  assemble  any  land  foroes 
to  oppose  the  Persians ;  but  that  the  Milesians  themselves 
ahould  defend  the  walls ;  and  that  they  should  man  their 
Davy»  without  kaving  a  single  ship  behind ;  and  after  they 
bad  manned  them,  to  assemUe  as  soon  as  possible  at  Lade^  to 
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fight  in  defence  of  Miletus.    La^e  is  a  small  island  lyin^  off 
the  city  of  the  Mil^iaQA.    8.  Alter  tliis  the  loniaiis  osme 
with  their  ships  maaned,  and  with  them  the  iEoliana  wki 
inhabit  Lesbos ;  and  they  formed  their  line  in  the  followiiig 
Qfder.    The  Mileweos  tbemadTeti  who  fiimieh^  eighty  ehipa, 
eocnpied  the  eaet  wiag  ;  and  next  to  tihoM  the  Friemans  wiik 
twelre  aUps,  and  the  Myvflians  with  three ;  the  Teiue  «m 
iieact  tothe  Mynaianfl^ wilh  eeventeea ahipe ;  the  Ckmamwm 
next  the  TeieiUi  with  %  hmidied  ddps ;  nest  to  these,  tht 
Erythneant  eftd  the  Fhomans  were  drawn       die  Erj- 
thrseans  furnishing  eight  ships,  and  the  Phooeans  three  ; 
next  the  Phocaeans  were  the  Lesbians  with  seventy  ships  ; 
last  of  all  the  Samians  were  drawn  up,  occupying  the  western 
wing  with  sixty  ships.    Of  all  these,  the  whole  number 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  triremes.  Such 
was  the  fleet  of  the  ioiiians.    9.  On  the  side  of  the  barVja- 
rians  the  number  of  ship«  amounted  to  six  hundred  :  hut 
when  they  arrived  on  the  Milesian  coast,  and  ail  their  land 
foro^  were  come  up,  the  Persian  generals,  hearing  the 
sumber  of  the  Ionian  fleeti  began  to  fear  they  should  not 
be  strong  enough  to  OYeroome  it»  and  so  sboold  be  aleo 
unable  to  take  Miletus,  since  they  were  not  masters  at  eea» 
and  then  might  be  in  danger  of  reoeiTing  {mmsbment  at  the 
hands  of  Darius.   Taking  these  things  into  eonaidenitu»t 
they  Bommoned  the  grants  of  the  IbniMis»  who^  faaTing  been 
deprived  of  their  governments  by  AristagoraSi  had  fled  to  the 
Hedes»  and  happened  at  that  time  to  be  serving  in  the 
army  against  Miletus  ;  having  called  together  such  of  these 
men  as  were  at  hand,  they  addressed  them  as  follows  :  "  Men 
of  luiiia,  let  each  of  you  now  show  his  zeal  for  the  king's 
house.    For  let  each  of  jou  endeavour  to  detach  his  own 
countrymen  from  the  rest  of  the  confederacy,  and  hold  out  to 
theni  and  proclaim  tins,  tliat  they  shall  suffer  no  hurt  un  ac- 
count of  tlieir  rchelHon,  nor  shall  their  buildings,  whether 
sacred  or  profane,  be  burnt,  nor  shall  they  be  treated  with 
more  severity  than  they  were  before.    But  if  they  will  not  do 
this»  and  wiU  at  all  events  come  to  the  hasard  of  a  batUs^ 
threaten  them  with  this  which  will  surely  be&l  them ;  thai 
when  conquered  in  battle,  they  shall  be  enslaved ;  that  ws 
will  make  eunuchs  of  their  sons,  and  transport  their  viigins  Is 
Bactra,  and  then  give  their  oonntry  to  ot}iars.^  10«  Thus  they 
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spoke  ;  but  the  tyrnnt*!  of  the  lonians  sent  each  by  night  to 
his  own  countrymeo,  to  make  known  the  warning.  But  the 
Iimiaiis  to  whom  these  messages  came,  ooDtinaed  firm  to  their 
parpose  and  would  not  listen  to  tireaebery  ;  for  each  thought 
that  the  Persians  bad  sent  this  message  to  themselves  only. 
Tbia^  then,  took  plaoe  immediatelj  after  tbeanriTalof  the  Per* 
rims  before  Miletm. 

11«  ACiei  imihi  when  the  looiiiis  bad  aaiembled  at  Lade^ 
oouncila  were  beU*  and  on  oooaaioii  others  addreaaed  them, 
and  amongst  the  reat»  the  FhooMn  general  IMonysliiiy  who 
ipoke  as  follows :  Oat  affldis  sie  in  a  critieal*  state,  O 
Ioirien%  friietliBr  we  diall  be  fireemeii  or  daveSy  and  that  loo 
as  ran-awBj  akTes :  now  then,  if  yon  are  willing  to  un* 
dergo  hardships,  for  the  present  you  will  have  toil,  but  will 
be  enabled,  by  overcoming  your  enemies,  to  be  iVee  :  on  the 
other  hand,  ii'  you  abandon  yourselves  to  ease  and  disoi'der,  I 
have  no  hope  of  you,  tliat  you  will  escape  piinisinnent  at 
the  hands  oi'  the  king  for  your  revolt.  But  be  pei-suaded  by 
me,  and  intrust  yourselves  to  my  guidance,  and  I  promise 
you,  if  the  goils  are  impartial,  either  that  our  enemies  will 
not  fight  us  at  ail,  or  if  they  do  fight  with  u<»,  they  Bimll  be 
*  completely  beaten."  12.  The  Tonians  having  heard  tiiis,  in- 
trusted themselves  to  the  guidance  of  Dionysius  ;  and  he, 
daily  leading  out  the  ships  into  a  Une,  when  he  had  exercised 
the  rowers,  by  praiCtising  the  manoeuTre  of  cutting  through 
one  another's  line,  and  had  put  the  marines  under  armSi 
kept  the  ships  at  anchor  for  the  rest  of  the  day :  thus  he  sub* 
jei^  the  looiaiis  to  toll  thraighout  the  day.  Accordingly 
Sat  seven  days  tiiey  oontiDned  to  obey,  and  did  what  was  or- 
teed ;  but  on  the  following  day,  the  Ionians»  unaccustomed 
sndh  toll,  and  woni  down  by  hardships  and  the  heat  of 
the  son,  spoira  one  to  another  aa  follows :  What  deity  having 
oflSHided,  do  we  fill  up  this  measure  of  affliction  f  we  who 
being  beside  ourselves,  and  having  lost  our  senses,  have  in- 
trusted ourselves  to  the  guidance  of  a  presumptuous  Phocsean, 
who  bus  contributed  three  ships  ;  but  lie,  having  got  us  under 
his  control,  atiiicts  us  with  intolerable  hardships.  Many  of 
us  have  already  fallen  into  distempers,  and  many  must  expect 
to  meet  with  the  same  fate.  Instead  o f  t  h ese  evils,  it  were  better 
for  us  to  sutler  any  thing  else,  and  to  endure  the  impending 

'  LitexaUy,  "  on  a  lainr'a  edge." 
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servitude,  be  it  what  it  may,  than  be  oppressed  by  tbe  present 
Come,  then,  let  us  no  longer  obey  him."  Thus  they  spoke, 
and  from  that  iiu)inent  no  one  would  obey  ;  but  having  pitch- 
ed tents  on  the  island,  tliey  continued  under  tlu'  shade,  and 
would  not  go  on  board  the  ships,  or  perform  their  exercise. 
13*  Tbe  generals  of  the  Samiaos  obearvuig  wbat  was  passing 
among  tbe  loniansy  and  at  tbe  same  time  aedog  great  diaoite 
among  tfaem,  thereupon  accepted  tbe  pfoponl  of  iEaces^  soa 
of  S7I06011,  wbicb  be  bad  before  aent  tbom  at  tbe  desiie  «f 
tbe  Penians,  exbortiiig  tbem  to  abandon  tbe  confederacjof 
tbe  lonians ;  and  moreoYer  it  wae  dearly  impoedUe  fiir  tbem 
to  oTeroome  tbe  power  of  tbe  king,  beeanae  tbej  were  eon* 
vinced,  that  if  they  sboiild  overoome  Darioa  with  bis  present 
fleet,  another  five  times  as  large  would  come  against  them. 
Therefore  laying  hold  of  this  pretext,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the 
lonians  refusing  to  beliave  well,  they  deemed  it  for  their  ad- 
vaiitage  to  pre^ierve  their  own  buildings,  sacred  and  profane. 
This  -^nce«,  from  whom  the  Sanii[iiis  received  the  propisal, 
was  son  of  byloson,  son  of  ^l:laces  ;  and  bein^^  tyrant  of 
Samof^,  had  been  deprived  of  his  government  bjr  Aiiatagoni 
tbe  Milesian,  as  the  other  t3rrant8  of  Ionia. 

14.  When  therefore  the  Phcenicians  sailed  agunst  tbem,  tbe 
lonians  also  drew  oat  tbeir  abspe  in  line  to  oppose  tbem ;  but 
wben  tbeyeame  near  and  engaged  eaeb  otber»  after  that  lam 
onable  to  affirm  with  eertainty  who  of  tbe  loaiana  pnnreA 
tbemaelvea  eowardai  or  brave  men»  in  thia  aea*fight ;  lor  thqr 
mntoaDy  aceuae  eadi  other.  Tbe  Samiana  hawtmt  are  and 
at  that  m<mient  to  baye  hoisted  aail,  in  pnrananoe  of  thdr 
agreement  with  JBaoes,  and  steered  out  of  the  line  to  Samoa, 
with  the  exception  of  eleven  ships  ;  the  captains  of  these 
staid  and  fought,  refusing  to  obey  their  commanders  ;  and  for 
this  action  the  commonwealth  of  the  Samians  conferred  np  n 
them  the  honour  of  having  their  name?  and  ancestry  engraved 
on  a  column,  as  havincr  proved  themselves  valiant  men  ;  and 
this  column  now  stands  in  tbe  forum.  The  Lesbians  abo, 
seeing  those  stationed  next  them  flee,  did  the  same  as  the 
Samiana ;  and  in  like  manner  moat  of  the  lonians  followed 
their  example.  15.  Of  those  that  persisted  in  the  battle,  the 
Cbiana  were  moat  roughly  handJed,  aa  they  diaplayed  signal 
proob  of  vakNir,  and  woold  not  aet  aa  eowarda.  They  eoo- 
tribnted,  aa  baa  been  before  mentionedy  one  hondred  ald^ 
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and  on  board  each  of  them,  forty  chosen  citizens  serving  as 
marines  ;  and  tliouirh  they  ?aw  most  of  the  coiifederRtes  aban- 
doBing  the  common  cause,  they  disdained  to  tblhjw  the  exam- 
ple of  their  treacheiy ;  but  checking  rather  to  remain  with  the 
£erw  aQiee^  they  continued  the  fight,  cotliiig  through  the  ene- 
mies' line,  nntil,  after  they  had  taken  many  of  ^e  enemies' 
ships,  they  lost  most  of  their  own.  The  Chians  then  fled  to 
their  own  ooontry  with  the  remainder  of  their  fleet 
16.  Those  Chiaiis  whose  ships  were  disabled  in  tiie  flght. 
when  thflj  were  poisoedi  took  refuge  Id  Mjcale ;  end  having 
nm  their  ships  aground,  left  them  therOi  and  marched  over- 
land throogh  the  continent ;  but  when  the  Chians  on  their 
return  entered  the  territory  of  Ephesus,  and  arrived  near  tiie 
city  by  night,  at  a  time  when  the  women  there  were  cele- 
bratinnr  the  Thesmophoria ;  tlie  Ephesians  thereupon,  not 
Imviug  before  heard  how  it  had  fared  with  the  Chians,  and 
seein<!f  an  army  enter  their  tt  rritory,  thinking  they  were  cer- 
tainly robbers,  and  were  come  to  seize  their  women,  rushed 
out  in  a  body,  and  slew  the  Chians.  Such  was  the  fate  they 
met  with.  17.  Dionysius  the  Fhocsan,  when  he  perceived 
that  the  affiiirs  of  the  lonians  were  utterlj  mined,  having 
taken  three  of  the  enemies'  ships,  sailed  away,  not  indeed  to 
Phocaea,  well  knowing  that  it  would  be  mlaved  with  the  rest 
of  Ioni%  but  sailed  directlj,  as  he  was,  to  Phcsnida ;  and 
tbere  having  disabled  some  merchant-meny  and  obtained  great 
wealth,  he  wiled  to  Sicily ;  and  sallying  out  from  thence^  he 
established  himself  as  apurate^oltocltii^nonerftheGreciansy 
but  only  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhenianfl. 

18.  The  Persians,  when  they  had  conquered  the  lonians  in 
the  sea-figlit,  besiegin*?  Miletus  botii  by  land  and  sea,  and  un- 
dermining the  walls,  and  bringing  up  all  kinds  of  military  en- 
gines against  it,  took  it  completely,  in  the  sixth  year  after  the 
revolt  of  Ari«»tai:oras  ;  and  they  redue*  <1  the  city  to  slavery,  so 
that  the  event  coineided  with  the  oraele  delivered  concerning 
Miletus.  19.  For  when  the  Argives  consulted  the  oracle  at 
Delphi  respecting  the  preservation  of  their  citjr,  a  double  an- 
swer was  given  ;  part  concerning  themselves,  and  the  addition 
the  Pythian  uttered  concerning  the  MilesianB.  The  part  re- 
lating to  the  Argives  I  will  mention  when  I  come  to  diat  part 
of  the  history  the  words  she  uttered  relative  to  the  Mile- 
sians^  who  were  not  present,  were  as  follows:  *'Tlienlfiletoai 

*  See  chap.  77. 
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contriver  of  wicked  deeds,  thou  Bhalt  become  a  feast  and  & 
rich  gift  to  many :  thy  wives  shaii  wash  the  feet  of  mmy 
Ion -haired  masters,  and  our  temple  at  Didymi  shall  be  tend- 
ed by  others."  These  things  befel  tiie  Milesians  at  that  time; 
for  most  ot"  tiie  men  were  killed  by  the  Persians,  who  wear 
long  hair ;  and  their  women  and  children  were  treated  ii 
BUves ;  and  the  sacred  endoBoie  at  Did jmi,  both  the  temple 
end  the  ehrine^  were  piQlaged  and  burnt.  Of  theriehce  in  tiiif 
temple  I  hare  frequently  made  mention  in  other  parts  of  wj 
histoiy/  20.  Such  oftheMileeiana  as  were  taken  alive^wm 
afterwards  convejed  to  Sum  ;  and  king  Darius^  withotti  hat- 
ing done  them  any  other  harm«  eetUed  them  on  that  wluch  ii 
ceUed  the  Bed  Sea,  in  the  city  of  Ampe,  near  whidb  the  Ti* 
gris,  flowing  by,  falla  into  the  sea.  Of  the  MUeeiaD  territory, 
the  Persians  themselves  retained  the  parts  round  the  city,  and 
tlie  plain  ;  the  mountainous  j)arts  they  gave  to  the  Carians 
of  Pedasus  to  occupy.  21.  When  the  Milesians  euifered 
thus  at  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  the  Sybarites,  who  inlmbit- 
ed  Laos  and  Scydrus,  having  been  deprived  of  their  country, 
did  not  show  equal  sympathy.  For  when  Sybaris^  wa^  taken 
by  the  Crotonians,  all  the  Milesians  of  every  age  shaved  their 
iieads,  and  displayed  marks  of  deep  mourning  ;  for  these  two 
cities  had  been  more  strictly  united  in  fi'iendship  than  anj 
others  we  are  acquainted  with.  The  Athenians  behaved  in  a 
▼ety  different  manner  ;  for  the  AthenianB  made  it  evident  that 
thej  were  ezcessivelj  grieved  at  the  capture  of  Miletn%  both 
in  many  other  wajs^  and  more  particularly  when  Phiyniohns 
had  composed  a  drama  of  the  capture  of  Ifiletufl^  and  repre* 
sented  it^  the  whole  theatre  burst  into  tearsi  and  fined  Urn  a 
thousand  drachms  for  renewing  the  memory  of  their  domeslie 
misfortunes ;  and  they  gave  order  that  Uienoeforth  no  one 
should  act  this  drama. 

22.  Miletus  therefore  was  stripped  of  its  Milesian  population. 
But  the  Saniians  who  had  ])r()])erty  were  by  no  means  pleased 
with  what  had  been  done  by  thilr  generals  in  I'livour  c>t"  tlio 
Medes,  and  determined,  on  a  consultation  immediately  after 
the  sea-fight,  to  sail  away  to  a  colony,  before  the  tyrant  ^^aces 
should  arrive  in  their  country,  and  not  by  remaining  become 
slaves  to  the  Medes  and  .Places.  For  the  ZanolMnsof  Sicil/i 
at  this  very  time,  sending  messengers  to  Ionia,  invited  the 
lonians  to  Gale  Acte,  wishing  them  to  found  a  dij 
«  See  B.  L  92.  If.  159,  end  ¥.96.      •See  Book  V.  cbap.  44. 
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Ioniaa0  tkere.  This  Cals  Aotc,  as  it  13  called,  belongs  to  the 
Siciliaas^  and  is  in  that  pari  of  Sicilj  that  faces  the  Tyr- 
rhenians. Acoordingljywhea  thej  invited  tkamf  the  Samians 
dbneof  all  the  lanians  set  OQt»  and  with  themtuch  Milenana 
aa  had  aMaped  bj  flight.  28.  Doiiiig  this  ^ine^  the  Mowing 
IneideBt  oQemred.  The  Saniiana»  on  their  way  to  Sieiljy 
touched  on  the  eoonliy  of  the  Epiaephjrian  Locnans^and  the 
ZnndaMinf>»  both  thejand  their  Uagywhos  e  nanw  was  Sc^theSi 
were  employed  in  the  besieging  of  a  Sicilian  city,  desiring  to 
take  it :  and  Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegiiim,  who  was  then  at 
variance  with  thi^  Ziinclfeans,  understanding  this,  held  corre- 
spocdence  with  the  Samiaii;^,  aiui  persuaded  them  that  it 
would  be  well  not  to  trouble  themselves  about  Cale  Acte,  to 
which  they  were  sailin*?,  but  to  seize  the  citv  nt'  Zanrli\  wliioh 
wim  destitute  of  inhabitants.  The  Samians  were  persuaded, 
and  possessed  theu^selves  of  Zancle,  whereupon  the  Zanrlnpan!«, 
hearing  tiiat  tlieir  city  was  oeciipied,  went  to  recover  it,  and 
called  to  tilt  ir  assistance  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gel  a,  for  he 
was  their  ally.  But  when  Hippocrates  came  with  his  array, 
as  if  to  assist  theai,  he  having  thrown  into  chains  Scythes, 
king  of  the  Zandgani^  who  luid  ahready  lost  his  city,  and  his 
brother  Pythogenes,  sent  them  away  to  the  city  of  Inyenm : 
after  having  confened  with  the  Samians,  and  given  and  re- 
eaived  oathe»  he  betrayed  the  reet  of  the  Zanchwrni ;  and  this 
vraa  the  reward  agreed  upon  bj  the  8amianB>  that  he  should 
have  one  half  o£  the moveabies  and  alavee  in  theei^iaad  that 
Hippoerales  iboold  have  fbr  his  share  all  that  waa  in  the 
eoonlrj.  Aeoordingly,  having  pat  in  ehains  the  greater  part 
of  the  Zanelgeas,  he  treated  them  as  slaves ;  and  three  hvn* 
dred  of  the  principal  citizens  he  delivered  to  the  Samians  to 
be  put  to  death  ;  the  Samians,  however,  would  not  do  this. 
24.  Scythes,  king  of  tlu'  Zancloeans,  made  hia  escape  from 
Inycum  to  Himera,  and  from  thence  passed  over  into  Asia,  and 
went  up  to  king  Darius.  Darius  considered  Inm  the  most 
just  of  all  the  men  who  had  come  up  to  him  from  Cireece. 
For  havinf;  asked  permission  of  the  king,  he  went  to  Sicily, 
and  returned  back  from  Sicily  to  the  kinjr,  and  at  last,  being 
very  rich,  died  nmon^^  the  Persians  of  old  a^:*'.  Thus  the 
Samians,  being  freed  from  the  Medes,  gained  witliont  toil  the 
very  beautiful  city  of  Zancle.  25.  Ailer  the  sea-light  which 
took  place  off  Milelosi  the  Fhosnioiani^  hj  order  of  the  Per- 
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siansi  tionvefod  .£aces,  son  of  Sjloson^  to  Samos^  as  oae  wko 
had  dawn  ed  much  at  tbeir  hands  and  bad  perforoied  grMt 
aetikm  The  Samians  wm  the  only  people  of  thoaa  tliat  la- 
voltad  firona  Darios  whose  dtj  and  sacred  buildings  were  aol 
hnni^  ai  aeeoniil  of  the  defectioo  of  their  ships  in  tbe  see* 
fichi*  lin— w  beinff  takeo.  tlie  Persians  immedietely  '  t 
poiiwwnon  of  Oarie ;  sme  of  tbe  cities  beving  sabmitfted  of 
tbeir  ourn  eeeoid,  and  others  thej  redaoed  bj  force.  Vhw 
these  things  happened  thos. 

26.  While  Histifcus  the  Milesian  was  near  Byzantium,  in- 
tercepting: the  trading  ships  of  the  lonians  that  sailed  out  of 
the  Pomus,  news  was  brought  him  ot  what  had  taken  place  at 
>fi!etns ;  he  therefore  intrusted  Ids  affairs  on  tbe  Helle»{:M>ii: 
t*i  Instil tes,  son  of  Apollophanes,  of  Abydos  ;  and  he  himselii 
having  taken  the  Lesbian^  with  him,  sailed  to  Chios,  and  en- 
gaged with  a  garrisdii  ot  Chians,  that  would  not  admit  him,  at 
a  place  called  Cceli  in  the  Chian  territory :  and  he  killed  great 
nnmbers  of  them  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  Chians,  as  tbej  had  beee 
much  shattered  by  the  sea-fight,  HIstiaeas,  with  the  Lesbiam^ 
got  the  masteiy  setdqg  out  fiom  Polichne  of  the  Chians. 
27.  The  deity  is  wont  to  give  some  previous  waraii^  when 
any  great  cabmiHies  are  abont  to  beU  any  dty  or  nadon^  and 
before  these  misfortunes  great  wamiugi  happened  to  Ae 
Chians.  For  in  the  first  pUoe^  when  they  sent  to  Ddphi  e 
band  of  one  hundred  yontfaSitwoof  them  only  retomed  booM^ 
bat  the  remaining  mnety«eight  a  pestilenee  seised  and  earned 
off :  in  the  next  place,  about  the  same  time,  a  little  before  the 
sea-fight,  a  house  in  the  city  fell  in  upon  some  boys,  as  they 
were  learning  to  read,  so  that  oi'  one  hundred  and  twenty  boys 
one  only  escajied.  These  warning  the  deity  showed  them  be- 
forehand. AlttT  this,  the  sea -tight  following,  threw  the  cit}' 
prostrate  ;  and  after  the  sea- tight  Histiceus  with  the  lesbians 
came  upon  them  ;  and  as  the  Chiang  had  been  mueii  shattered, 
he  easily  reduced  them  to  subjection.  28.  From  thence  His- 
tiseus  proceeded  to  attack  Tbasus  with  a  large  body  of  lonians 
and  JEolians  ;  and  while  he  was  besieging  ThasoSy  news  came 
that  the  Phoenicians  were  sailing  fbom  Miletus  against  the  rest 
of  Ionia.  When  he  heard  this,  he  left  Thasos  untakeOy  and 
himself  haslened  to  Lesbos  with  all  his  forces;  and  firom  Les- 
bo6|  beeanse  his  army  was  sufiering  finom  want,  he  crossed  tD 
the  opposite  shore  for  the  purpose  of  reaping  the  com  of 
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Ataraeuii  and  the  plain  of  Caieoa  which  bekmged  to  the 
Mynana.  Bat  Harpagm^  a  Fteaian,  general  of  aeonnderable 
mrmjt  bqipeiied  to  be  in  those  parts ;  he  engaged  with  him 
afker  Ua  bndingy  took  Histima  himself  prisoner,  and  de« 
atroyed  the  greater  part  of  his  army* 

29.  HlstiflBiis  was  thus  taken  prisoner.  When  the  Oreeka 
were  fighting  with  the  Persians  at  Mnlene  in  the  district  of 
Atarneiis,  they  maintained  their  ground  ibr  a  long  time,  but 
the  cavalry  at  len^ah  comin;^  up,  i'ell  uf)on  the  Greeks  ;  then 
it  WU3  the  work  of  the  cavalry  ;  and  when  the  Greeks  had  be- 
taken themselves  to  flight,  Histiajus,  hopinj^  that  he  should 
not  be  put  to  deatli  by  the  king  for  las  present  offence,  con- 
ceived such  a  desire  of  preserving  his  life,  that  when  in  his  flight 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  Persian,  and  beini^  overtaken  was  on 
the  point  of  being  stabbed  by  him,  he,  speaking  in  the  Persian 
language,  discovered  himself  to  be  Uistiasus  the  Milesian. 
dOm  Now  if,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner,  he  had  been  con- 
doeted  to  king  Darius,  in  my  opinion,  he  would  hare  suffered 
no  punishment^  and  the  king  would  have  forgiven  him  his 
laolt.  But  now,  for  this  very  reason,  and  lest  by  escaping 
he  aboiild  again  regain  hia  inflaenee  with  the  Idng,  Artapher* 
aea»  goremor  of  Sanlis^  and  Harpagus^  who  reodved  him  aa  aoon 
aa  he  waa  eondaeled  to  Sardia^  impaled  hia  bodj  on  the  spot, 
andhavingemhalmedtheheadySentittoDarioaatSaaa.  Darioa 
lunring  hourd^  this,  and  having  blamed  those  that  had  done 
it,  beouise  they  had  not  brought  him  alive  into  hia  presence, 
gave  orders  that,  having  washed  and  adorned  the  head  of 
ili.-iixus,  they  should  inter  it  honourably,  tlie  remains  of  a 
man  who  had  been  a  great  benefactor  to  himself  and  the  Per- 
sians.   Such  was  the  late  of  Ilistiaeus. 

31.  The  naval  force  of  the  Persians  liaviu';  wintered  near 
Miletus,  when  it  set  sail  in  the  second  year,  easily  subdued  tlie 
islands  lying  near  the  continent,  Cliios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos: 
and  when  they  took  any  one  of  these  islands,  the  barbarians, 
as  they  possessed  themselves  of  eacli,  netted  the  inhabitants. 
They  net  them  in  this  manner.  Taking  one  another  by  the 
handy  they  extend  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  sea,  and 
ao  march  over  the  island,  honting  out  the  inhabitants.  They 
also  look  the  Ionian  cities  on  theoontinent  with  the  same  ease ; 
but  they  did  not  net  the  inhabitants,  for  that  was  impossible. 
92.  Then  the  Peraian  generaladid  not  belie  the  threata  which 
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thqr  bad  oftlered  agiinst  the  Idquum^  wbev  amjed  againflt 
them.  For  when  thej  had  made  theiiiael¥ea  aasCen  of  tiie 
eitie%  thcj  aelected  the  handaomeat  yoaUu^  and  caatiBted 
tlieiii»  and  made  them  emracha  inatead  of  men,  and  tho  moal 
beantifiii  virgins  thejr  carried  away  to  the  king ;  this  thej  did; 
and  bnrnt  the  dtiea  with  the  yerj  temples.  Thaa  thelooiaiia 
were  for  the  third  time  redneed  toshiTerj ;  fixat  hjrthe  Lydi* 
ans,  then  twice  successively  by  the  Persians.  98.  The  naval 
force  departing  from  Ionia,  reduced  all  the  places  on  the  left  of 
the  ih'lleapont  as  one  stxils  in  ;  lor  tlic  places  on  the  right, 
being  on  the  continent,  had  already  been  subdued  by  the  Per- 
sians. The  following  places  on  the  Hellespont  are  in  Kurope  ; 
the  Chersonese,  in  whieli  are  many  eitie^^,  Perinthus,  and  the 
iortihed  towns  towards  Thrace,  and  Selybrie,  arid  Byzan- 
tium. The  Byzantians,  liowever,  and  the  Chalcedonians  on 
the  opposite  f^ide,  did  not  wait  the  coming  of  the  IMiccnician 
fleet ;  but  having  abandoned  their  country,  went  inwards?  to 
the  Euzine,  and  there  founded  the  city  of  Mesambria.  But 
the  Phoenicians,  ImTiiig  burnt  down  the  places  above  men* 
tioned,  bent  their«  course  to  Proeonnesus,  and  Artace,  and 
having  devoted  these  alao  to  flames,  sailed  back  again  to  the 
Chersonese,  for  the  pnrpoaeof  destroying  the  rest  of  the  cities, 
whmh,  when  they  passed  near  Ihem  beforoi  thej  had  not  lud 
waste.  Againat  Cjaicne  tfaey  did  not  sail  at  all,  finr  the  Cyii- 
eeniana  had  of  their  own  aomd  snbmilted  to  the  king  berara 
the  arrival  of  the  Phoanicians^  hanring  capituhled  with  (Ebaren^ 
son  of  Megabazus,  govemoref  Dascyliam.  AH  the  other  dtiea 
of  the  Chersonese,  except  Cardia,  the  Phesnicians  subdned* 

34.  Till  that  time  Miltiades,  son  of  Cimon,  son  of  Stesa- 
goras,  was  tyrant  of  thc^e  cities,  Miltiades,  son  of  Cypselu^, 
having  ibrmerly  acquired  this  government  in  the  following 
manner.  The  Thraciau  Dolonci  possessed  this  Chersonese ; 
these  Dolonci  then,  beinqr  pressed  in  war  by  the  Apsyntlnana, 
sent  their  kings  to  Delplii  to  consult  the  oracle  concerninir  tlie 
war;  the  Pythian  answered  them,  "that  they  should  take  that 
man  with  them  to  their  country  to  found  a  colony,  who  after 
their  departure  from  the  temple  should  first  oflfer  them  hospi- 
tality." A  ccordingly  the  Dolonci,  going  by  the  sacred  way,  went 
through  the  territories  of  the  Phocians  and  Boeotians,  and  when 
no  one  invited  them,  turned  out  of  the  road  towards  Athena.  35. 
At  that  time  Piriatnitoa  had  the  aupreme  power  alAthflBSi  but 
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Miltiades,  son  of  Cjpselus,  had  coosiderable  influence ;  be 
WM  €xf  a  fiunily  that  maintained  hones  £or  the  chariot-races^ 
and  was  ot^mMj  descended  from  .Saens  a&d  ^gina,  but  in 
later  times  was  an  Athmian,  Philicos,  son  of  Ajaz,  hairing 
ban  the  first  Atheaiaaof  that  fiunilj.   This  Miltiades,  being 
aoated  m  his  own  portico»  and  seeing  ifaa  Doloaei  passii^  hf  » 
wenmg  a  diass  not  bekmging  to  &  eountrj,  and  tarrying 
ja^ielsn%  called  oat  to  them ;  and  upoi  tiieur  eoming  to  him^ 
he  affnwd  them  shelter  and  hospt^ditf •   Thef  himng  ae* 
cepted  his  invitation,  and  having  lieen  entertained  by  him, 
made  known  to  hiiu  tlic  whole  oracle,  and  eatreatr^d  him  to 
obey  the  dpity.    Their  words  persuaded  Miltiades  us  soon  as 
he  heard  tliein,  lor  he  wa*'  trouijltd  with  the  government  of 
"Pisistratus,  and  desired  to  ^ret  out  of  hh  way.    He  therefore 
immLulifitely  st't  out  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  orarle,  whctiier 
he  should  do  that  which  the  Dolonci  requested  of  him.  66. 
The  Pythian  having  bid  him  do  so,  thereupon  Miltiades,  son 
of  Cypselus,  who  had  formerly  won  the  Olympic  pilae  in  the 
chariot*race,  taking  with  him  all  such  Athenians  as  were  will- 
ing to  join  in  the  expedition^  set  sail  with  the  Dolonci,  and 
took  possession  of  the  comitry ;  and  they  who  introdaced  him 
appomted  him  tyrant.   He,  Ibrst  of  all^  hottt  a  wall  on  the 
Mrtfamns  of  the  Chersonese^  from  theeityof  Cardia  to  Pa«^% 
in  order  that  the  Apsjimthians  might  not  be  able  to  injmre 
them  by  making  incnrnons  into  their  country.    The  width  of 
this  isthmus  is  thirty-six  stades ;  and  from  this  isthmus  the 
whole  Chersonese  inwards,  is  four  iiundred  and  twenty  stades 
in  length.  37.  Miltiades,  then,  having  built  a  wall  across  the 
neck  of  the  Chersonese,  and  by  that  means  repelled  the  Ap- 
^yntliians,  next  made  war  upon  the  Lampsacenians ;  and  the 
Liampsaceninn*^,  havinjr  laid  an  ambush,  took  him  pr?<aoner. 
But  Miltiades  was  well  known  to  Cnesus  ;  Croesus  therefore, 
baring  beard  of  this  event,  sent  and  commanded  the  Lampsa- 
eenians  to  release  Miltiades ;  if  not,  he  threatened  that  he 
wonld  deakoy  them  like  a  pine*tree.   The  Lampaaoaaians 
bring  in  micertaintj  in  their  interpretations,  as  to  what  was 
llie  meaning  of  thie  saying  with  which  Crossns  threatened 
Ibem,  that  &  wonld  destroj  them  like  a  ]^e-treey  at  length, 
with  some  difficulty,  one  of  the  elders,  having  discovered  i^ 
told  the  reid  troth,  that  the  pine  alone  of  all  trees,  when  cot 
down,  does  not  send  forth  any  more  shoots,  but  peridnS'  en« 
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tirelj:  whereupon  the  Tmmpmioftniiwiw^  dreidUiig  the  poweref 
CroBSiiB»  set  Mlltiailes  at  Ubirtj.  88.  He  aoooHingly  escaped 
bj  meeiia  of  Crasiu^  and  afkenreids  died  ehildlesByhaTuigbei* 
qnesthed  the  goTemment  and  his  propertjr  to  Stesagoras,  aon 
of  Cimony  his  brother  hj  the  same  mother.  And  when  lie 
was  dead  the  ChersonesiaiiB  sacrificed  to  him,  as  is  osnal  to  n 
founder,  and  instituted  equestrian  and  gymnastic  exercises,  in 
which  no  Lampsaccuian  is  permitted  to  contend.  Tiie  war 
with  the  Lampsacenians  stiU  continuing,  it  also  beiel  Stesa- 
goras  to  die  childless ;  being  stricken  on  the  head  with  an  axe 
in  the  prytaneum,  by  a  man  who  in  pretence  was  a  deserter, 
but  was  in  fact  an  enemy,  and  that  a  very  vehement  one, 

39.  Stesa^^oras  having  died  in  that  manner,  the  Pisistrii- 
tidiB  thereupon  sent  Miltiade?,  son  of  Cimon,  and  brother  ot 
Stesagoras  who  had  died,  with  one  ship  to  the  Chersonese,  to 
assume  the  government ;  they  had  also  treated  him  with  kind- 
ness at  Athens,  as  if  they  had  not  been  parties  to  the  death  of 
his  father  Cimon ;  the  particulars  of  which  I  will  relate  in 
another  placc.^  Miltiades  liaving  arrived  in  the  Cheraoiiese^ 
kept  himself  at  home  under  colour  of  honouring  the  memory 
of  his  brother  Stesagoras ;  but  the  Chersonesians  having  heard 
of  this^  the  principal  persons  of  all  the  cities  assembled  together 
firom  erery  quarter,  and  having  come  in  a  body  with  the 
intention  of  condoling  with  him^  were  all  thrown  into 
chains  hy  Um.  Thus  Miltiades  got  posseasion  of  the  Cfaer^ 
sonese,  maintaining  five  hnndred  aiudliaries^  and  married 
Hegesipyle,  daughter  of  Olorus,  king  of  the  Thraeiana. 
40.  This  Miltiades,  son  of  Cimon,  had  lately  arrived  in  the 
Chersonese ;  and,  after  liis  jirrival,  other  difficulties,  greater 
than  the  present,*^  befel  him.  l  or  in  the  third  year  before 
these  tilings,  he  fled  from  the  Scythians ;  for  the  Scythiuu  no- 
made?,  having  been  }>rovoked  by  king  Darius,  had  assembled 
their  forces,  and  marched  as  far  as  this  Chersonese :  Miltiades, 
not  daring  to  wait  their  approach,  lied  from  the  Chersonei^e, 
until  the  Scythians  departed,  and  the  Dolonci  brought  him 
back  again.  These  things  happened  in  the  third  year  belV)r(^ 
the  present  affairs.  41.  Miltiades,  having  heard  that  tlie 
Phoonicians  were  at  Tenedos^  loaded  five  triremes  with  the 

*  See  chap.  103. 

*  By  the  pMstntdifflcidtiflssie  meant  thoss  which  Heradotashsdl^ 
goB  to  idate  ia  cfai^ter  33  of  tUs  Book* 
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property  he  had  at  hand,  and  sailed  away  for  Athens :  and 
when  he  hnd  set  oat  from  the  city  of  Cardia,  he  sailed  throogh 
the  gulf  of  Melas,  and  as  he  was  passing  by  the.  Chersonese, 
tlie  Phoenicians  fell  in  with  his  ships.  Now  Miltiades  himself 
esci^ied  with  four  of  the  ships  to  Imbnu,  but  the  fifth  the 
Phceuiciaiis  pursued  and  took :  of  this  sbip^  Mefeiochus  the 
eldeet  of  the  bods  of  Miltiides^  not  by  the  daughter  of  OloruB 
the  Thnuaan,  but  by  another  woman,  happened  to  be  com- 
mander,  and  him  the  Phcenidans  took  together  with  the  ship. 
IVhen  they  heard  that  he  was  son  of  Miltiades,  they  took  him 
up  to  the  king,  thinking  that  they  should  obtain  great  favour 
for  themselves,  because  Miltiades  luid  given  an  opinion  to  the 
Iranians  advising  them  to  conijily  with  the  Scythian^,  whra 
the  Scythians  requested  them  to  loosf;  the  bridge  and  return 
to  their  own  country.   But  Dnrius,  when  the  Phoenicians  had 
taken  Metiochiis  ?r>n  of  Miltiades  up  to  him,  did  him  no  in- 
jary^  but  many  favours  ;  for  he  gave  him  a  house  and  estate, 
and  a  Persian  wife,  by  whom  he  had  childrpn,  who  were 
reckoned  among  the  Persians.    But  Miltiades  arrived  at 
Athens  from  Imbros. 

42.  Daring  this  year  nothing  more  was  done  by  the  Per- 
siaiis  relatiTe  to  the  war  with  the  lonians :  on  the  contrary,  the 
following  things  were  done  in  this  year  which  were  advan- 
tag^uB  to  the  lonians*   Artaphemes,  governor  of  Sardis, 
having  sent  for  deputies  ftom  the  cities,  compelled  the  lonians 
to  enter  into  engagements  among  themselves,  that  they  would 
submit  to  legal  decisions,  aiul  not  comnnt  depredations  one 
upon  another.  This  he  compelled  them  to  do,  and  havinji  mea- 
sured their  lands  by  parasangs,  which  name  the  Per.siau.s  give 
to  thirty  stades  ;  having  measured  them  into  th^se,  he  im- 
posed tributes  on  each,  which  have  continued  tlie  same  tVuia 
that  time  to  the  present,  as  they  were  imposed  by  Artapher- 
nee ;  and  they  were  imposed  nearly  at  the  same  amount  as 
they  had  been  before.    These  things  then  tended  to  peace. 
4d.  lo  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  the  other  generals  having 
been  dismissed  by  the  king,  Mardonius,  son  of  Grobryas,  went 
down  to  the  coast,  taking  with  him  a  very  large  land  army, 
and  a  numerous  naval  force :  he  was  young  in  years,  and  had 
lately  married  king  Darius's  daughter,  Artazostra.  Mardo* 
nins,  leading  this  army,  when  he  arrived  in  Cilicia,  having 
gone  in  person  on  board  ship,  proceeded  with  the  rest  of  the 
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fleets  bat  the  other  generals  led  the  land  army  to  the  Hel- 
kspont  When  Mfli*donius,  sailing  by  Asaa,  retched  Ioiia» 
there  he  did  a  iking^  which,  when  I  mention  it,  will  be 
a  matter  of  verj  great  astoniBhrnent  to  thoee  Grecians,  wlio 
cannot  believe  that  Otanes^  one  of  the  seven  PeraiaM^ 
gave  an  opinion  that  it  was  right  for  the  Peraiaaa  to  be 
governed  by  a  democracy ;  for  Mardoniiu^  having  deposed  tbe 
Qrrants  of  the  loniana^  esteblisbed  democraeiea  in  the  citiea. 
Having  done  this,  he  hastened  (o  the  Hellespont  And  wfaeo 
a  vast  body  of  ships  and  a  numerons  land  army  was  assem-* 
bled,  having  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  ships,  they  mardhed 
through  Europe,  and  directed  their  march  against  Eretria  and 
Athens.  44.  The.se  cities  indeed  were  the  pretext  of  the 
expedition  ;  but  jiurposing  to  subdue  ii^  many  Grecian  cities  as 
they  could,  in  the  first  place  they  reduced  the  Tiiiksiaii^*  witli 
their  fleet,  who  did  not  even  raise  a  hand  to  resist  them ;  and 
in  the  next  |)h\ce  with  their  land  iurees  tlicy  enslaved  the  Mace- 
doiujiiis,  iu  addition  to  those  that  were  bi  lon  subject  to  them  ; 
for  all  the  nations  on  this  side  the  Macf-doniiins  were  alroady 
under  their  power.  Then  crossing  ovt  r  from  Tha«ns,  they 
coasted  along  the  continent  as  iar  as  Acanthus ;  and  proceed- 
ing fn»n  Acanthus  they  endeavoured  to  double  Mount  AthoSi 
but  a  violent  and  irresistible  north  wind  falHng  upon  them 
as  they  were  sailing  round,  very  roughly  dealt  with  a  great 
number  of  the  ships  by  driving  them  against  Athos :  for  it  is 
said,  that  as  manjaa  three  hundred  sb^  were  destroyed,  and 
upwards  of  twenty  thonsand  men ;  for,  as  this  sea  arooBd 
Athos  abounds  in  monstersi  some  of  them  were  aeiaed  a&d  de- 
stroyed by  these  monsters ;  and  others  were  dashed  ag«nst 
the  rocks,  others  knew  not  how  to  swim  and  so  perished,  and 
dliers  from  cold.  Such,  then,  was  the  ftte  of  the  naval  force. 
45.  Mardonius  and  the  land  forces,  while  encamped  in  Mace- 
donia, the  Thracian  Bryei  attacked  in  the  night  ;  and  the 
Brygi  slew  many  of  them,  and  wounded  Mardonius  himself, 
Isevertheless,  even  they  did  not  escape  slavery  at  the  hands 
of  the  Persians  ;  for  Mardonius  did  not  quit  those  parts  be- 
fore he  had  reduced  them  to  subjection.  However,  liaving 
subdued  them,  he  led  his  army  back  again,  havinsr  sufti  rt^d  a 
disaster  with  his  land  forces  from  the  Brygi,  and  witli  liis 
navy  ii  greater  one  near  Athos.  Accordinfjly  this  armament, 
havixig  met  with  such  disgraceful  reYersee^  retreated  into  Asia. 
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46*  In  tbe  second  year  after  these  events,  the  Thamans  hav- 
ing been  accoaed  bj  their  neighbours  of  designing  a  revolt, 
Darius  sent  a  measenger  and  commaoded  them  to  demolish 
their  walls,  and  to  transport  their  ships  to  Abdera.  For  the 
Thasians,  having  been  besieged  hj  Histlms  (be  Milesian, 
and  hnving  large  rerenues,  applied  their  wealth  in  boilding 
ships  war,  and  fortifying  their  eitjr  with  a  stronger  walL 
TblsoT  revenues  arose  both  from  the  continent,  and  from  their 
mines ;  from  the  gold  mines  oT  Scapte-Hjle  prooeeded  in  aU 
eighty  talents  yearly,  and  frm  those  in  Thasns  less  indeed 
than  that  amount,  yet  so  much  that,  as  they  were  exempt 
from  taxes  on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  there  came  in  to  the 
Thasiaiis  in  all,  Ironi  the  continent  and  the  mines,  a  rcvtinue 
of  two  hundred  talents  yearly  ;  and  when  the  greatest  quan- 
tity cajne  in,  three  hundred  talents.  47.  I  myself  have  seen 
these  iuines  ;  and  by  far  the  most  wonderful  of  them  are  those 
which  tiie  Phceuicians  di:^coverc<l,  who  with  Thasus  colonized 
this  island,  which  on  that  occasion  took  its  nnnie  from  tliis 
Thasu«  the  Phoenician.  These  PluBnician  mines  are  in  that 
part  ot  Tiiasus  between  a  place  called  ^Enyra,  and  Coenyra, 
opposite  Samothrace  :  a  large  mountain  has  been  thrown  up- 
side down  in  the  search,  Thia»  then,  of  such  a  description* 
The  Thasians^  in  obedience  to  the  king,  both  demolished  their 
walls,  and  transported  all  their  ships  to  Abdem. 

48.  After  this,  Darius  made  trial  of  what  wore  the  intentions 
of  the  Grreeka^  wheth^  to  make  war  with  him  or  to  deliver 
IliemselveB  np.  He  therefore  despatched  heralds^  appointing 
difirant  persons  to  go  todifferent  parts  tluonghout  Giteeoe^with 
orders  to  demand  ettrth  and  water  for  the  king*  These  accord- 
ingly he  sent  to  Greece ;  and  despatched  o&er  heralds  to  the 
tribntaiy  cities  on  the  coast,  with  orders  to  build  ships  of  war 
and  transports  for  horses.  49.  They  then  set  about  prepar- 
ing these  thinofs ;  and  to  the  heralds  who  came  to  Greece  many 
of  the  inhiil>it:ints  of  tlic  eontinuiit  what  ihu  i'ersian 

demanded,  iis  did  all  the  islanders  to  whom  they  came  and 
made  the  demand.  ludi  cd  the  other  islanders  irave  earth  and 
water  to  Darin-,  and  moreover  the  JEginetm  :  but  when  they 
had  done  so,  the  Athenians  i<>i  tliwith  threatened  them,  think- 
ing that  the  JFjjrinatm  had  given  earth  and  water  out  of  ill- 
will  towards  themselves,  in  order  that  they  miglit  make  war 
oa  them  in  coi^junction  with  the  Persian ;  they  thereibf^ 
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gladljr  laid  hold  of  the  prefeext»  and  going  to  Sparla»  mocamA 
the  .^j^neta  of  what  they  had  done,  as  beCrajing  Grreeoe. 
50.  On  thiB  accusation  Cleomenes,  son  of  Anazandndea*  who 
was  then  king  of  the  Spartans^  crossed  over  to  il^ina, 
intending  to  seiae  the  most  calpable  of  the  .£ginete ;  bvt 
when  he  attempted  to  seiae  them,  others  of  the  iEgfnelB 
opposed  him,  and  amongst  them  eepeciallj  Crins,  son  of  Polj- 
critus,  who  said,  "  that  he  should  not  carry  off  any  one  of  the 
^gineta3  with  impunity  ;  fur  that  he  was  acting  as  he  did 
without  the  consent  of  the  comnionwealth  of  the  Sparta.ris, 
being  persuaded  by  bribes  from  the  Athenians  ;  anci  that  if 
it  had  not  been  30,  he  would  liave  come  with  the  other  king 
to  seize  them."  He  said  this  in  consequence  of  a  me^k^iiizo  from 
Dernnratiis.  But  Cleomenes,  being  driven  from  -^Egina,  a^k- 
ed  Criiis  what  his  name  was  ;  and  he  told  him  thi^  truth  ; 
whereupon  Cleomenes  said  to  him,  "Now  then  tip  year 
horns  with  brass,  O  Crius,^  as  you  will  have  to  contend  with 
great  misfortunes.**  51,  Meanwhile  Demaratus,  son  of  Aria- 
ton,  who  was  likewise  king  of  the  Sfwrtansi  bat  of  an  inferior 
family,  remaining  in  Sparta,  aspersed  the  conduct  of  Oeo- 
menes :  he  was  in  no  other  respect  inferior,  for  they  were 
spmng  from  the  same  origin,  hut  somehow  the  family  of 
Eurysthenes  was  more  honoured,  on  account  of  aenioritj. 

52,  For  the  Lacedssmonians,  agreeing  with  none  of  Uie 
poets,  ftffirm,  that  Aiistodemus  himd^  son  of  Aristomachus^ 
son  of  Cleodmis,  son  of  Hyllus,  being  king,  brought  them  to 
the  countiy  which  they  now  inhabit,  and  not  the  sons  of 
Aristodemus.  And  that  after  no  long  time  Arislodemos  s 
wife,  whose  name  was  Argia,  brought  forth  :  they  say  that 
she  w  ixs  diuiGrhter  of  Autesion,  son  of  Tisamenes,  son  of  Ther- 
sander,  son  ot"  l*ol\  nices  ;  and  that  she  brought  twins  ;  and 
that  Aristofleiiiii."^,  having  looked  on  the  children,  died  of 
disease  :  that  the  Lacedaemonians  of  that  day  resoh  e<i,  accord- 
injr  to  custom,  to  make  the  eldest  of  the  children  kinj;  ;  but 
they  knew  not  wliich  to  choose,  ^incc  they  were  alike,  and  of 
equal  size.  Bpincr  unable  to  determine,  they  then,  or  perhaps 
before,  asked  the  n^other;  she  replied,  "that  she  herself  was 
unable  to  distinguish:"  she  said  this,  although  she  knewveiy 
well,  but  was  desirous,  if  it  were  possible^  that  both  should  be 
made  kings.  That  the  Laoedflsmonians  were  consequently  in 

*  Grins  sigaifies  "  a  nun." 
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doabC»  and  being  in  dumht,  sent  to  Delphi,  to  inqaire  of  the 
oracle  wbat  they  ahonld  do  in  the  mfttter.  They  cuid,  that  the 
Pythian  hade  them  consider  both  the  children  askings;  but  to 
honoar  the  eldest  most :  this  answer  the  Pythian  gave  them ; 

but  the  Lacedajmonians,  being  still  in  doubt  how  they  should 
discover  the  eldest  of  them,  u  Messenian,  whose  name  was 
Panites,  made  a  suggestion  to  them :  this  Panites  made  the 
following  suggestion  to  the  Lacedrnmonians,  to  observe  which 
of  the  two  children  the  mother  would  wash  and  feed  first ;  and 
if  she  should  be  found  constantly  doini:  the  same,  they  would 
then  have  all  they  were  seeking  for  niifl  desin'd  to  know  ;  but 
if  she  should  vary,  attendinji  tn  them  interchangeably,  it  would 
be  evident  to  them  that  she  knew  no  more  than  they  did ;  and 
then  they  must  have  recourse  to  some  other  expedient  There^ 
upon  the  Spartans,  in  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Mea^ 
senian,  having  watched  the  mother  of  Ariatodemua'a  children, 
discovered  that  she  constantly  gaTe  one  the  preference  both  in 
feeding  and  washing,  she  not  knowing  why  she  was  watchecL 
Therefore  conaidering  that  the  child  which  was  honoured  by 
Ha  mother  waa  the  eldeati  they  educated  it  in  the  palacei 
end  to  him  the  name  of  Enrysthenea  was  given,  and  to  the 
yoanger,  Fh)cle8.  They  say  ttiat  both  theae»  thooj^  broChera, 
when  they  had  reached  manhood,  were  at  yariance  with  each 
olher  thronghoQt  the  whole  oonrae  of  thehr  Uvea ;  and  that 
their  descendants  oontinned  to  be  so.  53.  The  Lacedasmonians 
alone  of  the  Grecians  give  this  account :  but  I  now  describe 
these  things  in  the  way  they  are  told  by  the  rest  of  the 
Grecians.  For  they  say  that  these  kings  of  the  Dorians  up 
to  Perseus,  son  of  Uanae,  the  deity  being  omitkcd,  are  rightly 
enumerated  by  the  Greeks,  and  are  proved  to  have  been 
Greeks ;  for  even  at  that  time  tiiey  were  ranked  amonf^  the 
Greeks  :  I  have  said,  up  to  Perseus,  for  this  reason,  and  have 
not  carried  it  any  liighcr.  because  no  surname  of  any  mortal 
father  i?  attributed  to  Perseus,  as  Amphitryon  to  Hercules. 
I  have  therefore  with  good  reason,  and  correctly,  said  up  to 
Perseus ;  bat  if  we  reckon  their  progenitors  upwards  from 
Danae,  daughter  of  Acriains,  the  leaders  of  the  Doriana  will 
pffore  to  have  been  originally  Egyptians.  Such  is  the  genea* 
logy  according  to  the  account  of  the  Greeks.  64.  But  aa  die 
account  of  the  Peraiana  is  given,  Peraeua  himself,  being  an 
Assyrian,  became  a  Greek,  though  the  aaoeators  of  Peraeua 
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had  not  been  so  ;  but  that  the  progenitors  of  Acnaius,  hmg 
in  no  way  related  to  Perseus,  were  I2gyptians,  as  the  Greeks 
also  say.  55.  Let  this  then  sufRce  lor  this  subject.  But  u  Lv, 
being  Egyptians,  and  by  what  exploits,  they  obtain*  il  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Dorians,  i  will  omit  to  mention,  a«  oi!ii]T^ 
have  spoken  of  thpge  matters.  But  such  particulars  as  otberi 
have  not  taken  in  hand,  of  these  I  will  make  mention. 

56.  The  Spartans  have  given  the  following  in  ivileges  to 
their  kings:  two  priesthoods,  that  of  the  Laoedaemoana 
Jupiter,  aod  that  of  the  Celesliai  Jupiter;  and  to  levy  mr 
agaanet  whatever  country  they  please ;  and  no  one  of  the 
Spartans  maj  impede  thifl»  otherwise  he  falls  under  a  corse : 
when  they  march  oat  to  war,  the  kings  go  first,  and  retin 
last;  and  a  hundred  chosen  men  gaard  them  in  the  IteUi 
dnring  the  expeditions,  they  sacrifice  as  many  cattfe  as  tliey 
please^  and  tal^  as  th^  own  share  Uie  skins  and  eUneaof  idl 
the  victims.  These  are  their  privileges  in  time  of  vrar*  57. 
The  others,  those  duricfr  j)eace,  have  been  given  them  a.s 
follows.  If  any  one  make  u  public  sacrifice  the  kings  sit  first 
at  the  feast,  and  are  first  served,  each  receiving  double  of 
whatever  is  given  to  the  other  guests.  They  have  the  right 
'of  beginning  the  libations,  and  are  entitled  to  the  skins  of  the 
cattle  that  are  sacrificed.  At  every  new  moon,  and  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  current  mouth,  a  perfect  victim  is  presented 
to  each  of  them,  at  the  public  charge,  for  the  temple  oi 
Apollo ;  and.  a  medimnus  of  meal,  and  a  Laconian  quart  of 
wine.  At  all  pablic  games  they  have  seats  appointed  by  waj 
of  distinction;  and  it  is  their  prerogative  to  appoint  sock 
dtiaens  as  they  please  to  be  Proxeni;'  and  also  to  choose 
each  two  PythiL  The  Fythii  are  persons  who  are  sent  to 
consult  the  orade  at  Delphi,  and  are  maintained  with  the 
kings  at  the  pablic  charge.  When  the  kings  do  not  come  to 
the  banquet,  two  chmnices  of  floor  and  a  eot^  of  wine  sre 
sent  home  to  eaoh  of  them ;  bat  when  they  sre  present,  a 
double  portion  of  every  thing  is  given  them ;  and  when  in* 
vited  to  a  banquet  by  private  persons,  they  are  honoured  in 
the  same  manner.  They  have  the  keeping  of  the  oracles  that 
are  pronounced,  but  the  Pythii  are  also  |)rivy  to  them.  The 
kings  alone  have  to  determine  the  following  matters  onlv; 
with  respect  to  a  virgin  heiress,  who  is  to  marry  her,  it  iter 

'  Offloen  appointed  to  leoeive  and  entortaai  fom^k  ambsiiadswL 
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father  has  not  betrothed  her ;  and  with  respect  to  the  public 
highways ;  and  if  my  one  desires  to  adopt  a  son,  it  must  be 
done  in  praanoe  of  the  kings.  They  aaaiat  at  the  deliberations 
of  the  senators,  who  are  twentjr-eight  in  nomber;  and  if  thejr 
do  not  attend^  those  of  the  senatoi^  who  are  most  neulj  con- 
nected with  them  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  kings^  giving 
two  TOtsSy  and  a  third,  thiw  own*  68.  These  priv^q^  are 
gtwm  to  the  kings  by  the  ooomumwealth  of  the  Spartans  dnr* 
ing  life ;  and  when  they  diet  the  following*  Horsemen  an- 
noonoe  thiongh  aU*Laoonia  what  has  happened;  and  women, 
going  through  the  city,  beat  a  canldron ;  when  this  aooord- 
ingly  is  done,  it  is  neoessary  for  two  free  people  of  each 
house,  a  man  and  a  woman,  to  make  themselves  squalid  in 
token  of  grief ;  and  if  they  neglect  to  do  so,  heavy  fines  are 
im|>osed  on  them.  The  Lacedremonians  have  the  ^arae  cu?tuni 
witii  regard  to  the  deaths  of  their  kings,  as  the  barbarians  in 
jVsia ;  for  most  of  the  bnrljai  ians  observe  the  same  custom 
with  respect  to  the  deaths  oi  their  kings.  For  when  a  king  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  dies,  it  is  required  that  from  the  whole 
territdi-y  of  Laceda^mon,  besides  the  Spartans,  a  certain 
niitnber  of  the  nei':hl)()uring  inhal»Itants  nhonld  of  necessity 
attend  tlie  funeral :  when  accordingly  many  thousands  of 
these,  and  of  the  Helots  and  of  the  Spartans  themselves,  have 
assembled  together  in  one  place,  they  promiscaoasly  with  the 
women  strike  their  foreheads  vehemently,  and  give  themselves 
up  to  miboonded  lamentation,  affirming  that  the  king  who 
died  last  was  the  best  they  ever  had.  Should  one  of  their 
kings  die  in  war,  having  prepared  his  effigy,  they  expose  it  to 
paWc  view  ob  a  eooeh  riehly  ornamented ;  and  when  thej 
hare  Imried  him,  no  assenblj  takes  ]daee  for  ten  days,  nw  is 
a  meeting  held  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  but  they  mourn 
during  those  days.  69.  They  also  resemble  the  Persians 
In  this  other  respect :  when  on  the  death  of  a  king  another 
king  is  appointed,  be,  on  his  accession,  releases  whatever  debts 
may  be  due  from  any  Spartan  to  the  king  or  the  public  ;  and  so 
among  the  Persians,  u  new  Ij-appointed  king  remits  to  all  the 
cities  the  arrears  of  tribute  then  «lue.  60.  in  tliis  respect  also 
the  Laceda  i]U)ni  a ns  resemble  the  Egyptians  :  their  heralds,  mu- 
sicians, and  eooks,  sueceed  to  their  fathers'  professions  ;  so  that 
a  musician  is  son  of  a  musician,  a  cook  of  a  cook,  and  a  herald 
of  a  herald  ^  nor  do  others  on  account  of  the  clearness  of  their 
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volee  apply  themadves  to  this  profeukm  and  exdnde  odm; 
but  thej  continue  to  practise  it  after  their  fiuhera.  Hmk 

things,  then,  are  so. 

61.  At  that  time,  therefore,  while  Cleomeneswas  at  .^Bgina, 
and  co-operating  for  the  common  good  of  Greece,  Dcmiirams 
accused  him ;  not  so  much  caring  for  tlie  ^ginette,  as  moved 
by  envy  and  liatred.    But  Cleomeru  -,  having  returned  from 
^^gina,  formed  a  plan  to  deprive  DeiiKu  aius  of  the  sovereignty, 
getting  a  handie  again«t  him  l)y  means  of  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. When  Ariston  reigned  in  Sparta,  and  liad  married 
two  wives,  he  had  no  children  ;  and  as  he  did  not  acknowledge 
himself  to  be  the  cause  of  thia^  he  married  a  third  wife ;  aad 
he  nuurried  her  in  thia  manner*   He  had  a  friend,  who  wsa  a 
Spartan,  to  whom  he  was  more  attached  than  to  any  other  ci 
the  citizens.   The  wife  of  thia  man  happened  to  be  by  fiv  Ae 
moat  beautiful  of  all  the  women  in  Spwta,  and  tlua  moreorof; 
having  become  the  most  beautiful  from  being  the  nmt  u^^* 
For  her  nurse  perceiying  that  she  was  misslmpen,  and  know- 
ing her  to  be  the  daughter  of  opulent  persons,  and  defarmed, 
and  seeing  moreover  that  her  parents  considered  her  form  a 
great  miaibrtune,  considering  these  several  circurast^mces,  de- 
vised the  following  plan.     She  carried  her  every  day  to  the 
temple  of  Helen,  which  is  in  the  ])lare  called  Therapne,  above 
the  temple  of  Plia  ])ug.  .When  the  nurse  brou£jht  the  child 
there,  she  stood  before  the  imnjro,  and  entreated  the  LH>ddess 
to  free  the  child  from  its  deformity.    And  it  is  related,  that 
one  day  as  the  nurse  was  going  out  of  the  temple,  a  woman 
appea^rad  to  her»  and  having  appeared,  asked  what  she  was 
carrying  in  her  arms;  and  she  answered,  that  she  was  carry- 
ing an  infant ;  whereupon  she  bid  her  show  it  to  her»  but  the 
nurse  refaaed»  for  she  had  been  forbidden  by  the  parents  to 
show  the  child  to  any  one;  the  woman  however  urged  her  by 
all  means  to  show  it  to  her,  and  the  nurse,  seeing  that  the 
woman  was  so  very  anzioua  to  see  the  child,  at  length  showed 
it ;  upon  whidi  8lie»  stroking  the  head  of  the  child  with  her 
hands,  said  that  she  would  surpass  all  the  women  of  Sparta  in 
beauty  ;  and  from  that  day  her  appearance  began  to  change. 
When  she  reached  the  age  for  marriage,  Agetus,  son  of  Alci- 
des,  married  her ;  this,  then,  was  the  friend  of  Ariston. 
62.  Now  luve  lor  this  woman  excited  Ariston ;  he  thei^iibre 
had  recourse  to  the  fgUowing  stratagem.   He  promised  ha 
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wduUl  prive  lils  friend,  whose  wile  this  woman  was,  a  present 
of  any  one  thing  he  Bhould  choose  out  of  all  his  possessions, 
and  required  his  liriead  in  return  to  do  the  like  to  him.  He, 
baving  no  apprehension  on  account  of  his  wife,  seeing  that 
Ariston  ttieadj  had  a  wife,  assented  to  the  proposal ;  and 
they  imposed  oaths  on  each  other  on  these  terms.  According- 
ly Ariston  himself  gave  the  thing,  whatever  it  was,  which 
Agetna  chose  oat  of  all  his  treamres;  and  himself  claiming  to 
ohtein  the  same  compUanoe  from  him,  thereupon  attempted  to 
cany  off  his  wife  with  him.  Agetos  said  that  he  had  assent* 
ed  to  any  thing  but  this  only ;  nevertheless,  being  compelled 
by  his  oathf  and  circumTcnted  by  deceit,  he  snflmd  1dm  to 
tuce  her  away  with  him.  68.  Thus,  then,  Ariston  took  to 
himself  a  third  wife,  having  put  away  the  second.  But 
in  too  short  a  time,  and  before  slie  IkkI  completed  her  ten 
uiontbs,  this  womiiTi  l)ore  Demaratus  ;  arid  as  he  was  sitting 
oa  the  bench  with  tlie  Ephuri,  one  of  liis  servants  announced 
to  him  that  a  son  wns  l)ora  to  iiim  ;  but  he,  knowiiiL:  ti^e  time 
at  which  he  married  the  woman,  and  reckouing  the  mouths  on 
his  fingers,  said  with  an  oath,  "It  cannot  be  mine."  This 
the  Ephori  heard.  However,  at  the  time,  tliey  took  no  no- 
tice. The  child  grew  up,  and  Ariston  repented  of  what  he  had 
said,  for  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  Demaratus  was  his  son. 
He  gave  him  the  name  of  Demaratus  for  this  reason  ;  before 
this  the  Spartans  had  made  public  supplications,  that  Ariston, 
whom  they  esteemed  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  kings  that 
had  ever  reigned  in  Sparta,  might  have  a  son.  For  this  rea- 
son the  name  of  Demaratus  ^  was  giten  to  him.  64.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  Ariston  died,  and  Demaratus  obtained  the  sove* 
reignty.  But  it  was  ftted,  as  it  appears,  that  these  tUngSi 
when  made  known,  should  occasion  Uie  deposition  of  Dema- 
ratos  from  the  sovereignty,  for  Demaratus  had  incurred  the 
hatred  of  Cleomenes,  because  he  had  before  led  away  the  army 
firom  Elensis,'  and  now  more  particularly  when  Cleomenes  had 
crossed  over  against  those  .^^netas,  who  were  inclined  to 
Medism.  65.  Cleomenes  then,  being  eager  to  avenge  himself 
marie  a  compact  with  Lcutyeliides,  son  of  Menares,  son  of 
Ac:is,  wlio  was  of  the  same  family  with  Demaratus,  on  con- 
dition, that  if  he  should  make  him  king  instead  of  Demaratus, 

*  DsmaiatDS  means  "  granted  to  the  pfayeis  of  tlift  peopls." 
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he  should  aooomptny  him  against  the  JE^inetsa,  Leu^chidei 
had  become  an  enemy  to  Dem aratos,  chiefly  for  this  reasoii. 
When  Leatyehides  was  affianced  to  Percalus»  daogbter  of 
Chilon,  son  of  Demarmenes,  Demaratus,  having  pkMod 
against  him»  disappointed  LeuQrcfaideB  of  his  naniage ;  back- 
ing himself  anticipated  him  hj  snaing  Percalns  and  retaining 
her  as  his  wife.  In  this  manner  the  enmitj  of  Leuljehidea  to 
Demaratus  originated,  and  now,  at  the  instigation  of  Qeowieoes^ 
Leutychides  nude  oa;!^  against  Demaralosi  affirming  **that  be 
did  not  legitimatelj  reign  over  the  Spartans,  not  being  the  son 
of  Ariston  f  and  after  making  oath  against  him,  lie  prosecuted 
him,  recalling  the  words  which  Ariston  spoke,  when  the  serv- 
ant announced  that  a  son  was  born  to  him,  whereupon,  he, 
reckoning  tlie  months,  denied  with  an  oath,  saying,  "that  it 
was  not  his."  Leutychidts,  insisting  on  this  df  rhirution,  main- 
tained that  Demaratus  wu>  neither  tlie  sun  ol'  Ariston,  nor 
rightful  king  of  Sparta  ;  and  he  adduced  as  witnesses  those 
I.[)liuri,  who  were  then  sitting  by  the  king,  and  heard  these 
*  words  of  Ariston.  66.  At  length,  the  matter  coming  to  a 
trial,*'  the  Spartans  determined  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  whether  Demaratus  was  the  son  of  Ariston/*  But 
the  matter  heing  referred  to  the  Pythian  at  the  instance  of 
Cleomenes,  Gleomenes  thereupon  gained  over  one  Cohon,  son 
of  Aristophantus,  a  man  of  very  great  influence  at  Delphi : 
and  CSobon  prevailed  with  Perialla  the  prophefesSB  to  say  what 
Cleomenes  wished  to  be  said.  The  I^rthianaccordingly,  when 
the  persons  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  made  the  inquiry,  de- 
cided that  Demaratus  was  not  the  son  of  Ariston.  In  after 
time  this  came  to  be  known,  and  Cobon  fled  from  Delphit  ai^ 
PeriaUa  the  prophetess  was  deposed  from  her  oflSce. 

67*  Thus,  then,  it  happened  with  respect  to  the  deporitioD  cf 
Demaratus  ftt>m  the  sovereignty.  But  Demaratus  fled  from 
Sparta  to  the  Medes  on  account  of  the  following  insult.  After 
his  deposition  from  tlie  soverei«rnty,  he  was  chosen  to  and  held 
the  office  of  magistrate.  The  GynmupaBdiaB*  were  being  cele- 
brated ;  and,  when  Demaratus  was  looking  on,  Leutychides, 

who  had  been  appointed  king  in  his  room,  sent  a  servant  and 

« 

'  Baiehr  has  pointed  oat  the  proper  meaamg  of  tfao  word  Mc«vt  in  this 

passage* 

*  An  annual  festival  at  Sparta,  at  ivhich  boji  dsBoed  nakedly  sad  per* 
foinuid  wioufl  athletic  exeiciaes* 
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asked  him^  by  waj  of  ridieole  and  mockery,  ''what  kind  of 
thing  it  was  to  be  a  magistrate  after  having  been  e  king 
But  hbf  being  vexed  with  the  question,  answered,  *'that  he 
indeed  had  tried  both,  bat  Lentychides  had  not ;  however, 
tfasit  this  qnestion  would  be  the  commencement  either  of  infi« 
nUe  calamity  or  infinite  prosperity  to  the  Laoednmoniana." 
Having  spoken  thns  and  covered  his  &oe,  he  went  out  of  the 
theatre  to  his  own  house  ;  and  having  immediately  made  pre- 
paration, he  sacrificed  an  ox  to  Jupiter,  and  having  sac  ril iced, 
called  for  liis  mother.    68.  When  his  motiier  came,  he  ])laced 
part  of  the  entrails  in  her  hands,  and  supplicated  her,  speak- 
ing as  follows:  "Mother,  I  beseech  you,  caliing  to  witness 
both  the  rest  of  thf^  gods,  and  this  Herramn  Jujutcr,  to  tell  me 
the  trutli,  who  is  in  reality  my  fatlier.    Fur  Leutychides  af- 
firmed OD  the  trial,  that  you  being  pregnant  by  your  former 
hnshandy  so  came  to  Ariston ;  others  tell  even  a  more  idle 
story,  and  say,  joa  kept  company  with  one  of  the  servants,  a 
^seder  of  asses,  and  that  I  am  his  son.  I  adjure  you  therefore 
hj  the  gods  to  speak  the  tnith :  fiir  even  if  you  have  done  any 
thing  ^  what  is  said,  you  have  not  done  it  alone,  bat  with  many 
others ;  moieoTeri  the  report  is  eomraon  in  Sparta,  that  Ariston 
was  incapable  of  begetting  children,  for  that  otherwise  his  fcnn- 
er  wives  woold  haye  had  offspring."  Thns  bespoke.  €9.  She 
answered  as  follows  :  **  Son,  since  yon  implore  me  with  sup* 
plications  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  shall  be  told  you. 
When  Ariston  had  taken  me  to  his  own  house,  on  the  third 
nierht  from  the  first,  a  spectre  resembHn*:^  Ariston  came  to  me ; 
and  having  lain  with  me,  put  on  me  a  cruwn  that  it  liad  ;  it  de- 
parted, and  afterwards  Ariston  came  ;  but  wlien  he  saw  me 
with  the  crown,  he  asked  wlio  it  was  that  gave  it  me.   I  said, 
he  did  ;  bnt  he  would  not  admit  it ;  whereupon  I  took  an  oath, 
and  said  that  he  did  not  well  to  deny  it,  for  that  having  come 
shortly  before  and  lain  with  me,  he  had.  given  me  the  crown. 
Ariston,  seeing  that  I  affirmed  with  an  oath,  discovered  that 
the  event  was  superhuman :  and  in  the  first  place,  the  crown 
]MroTed  to  have  come  from  the  shrine  situate  near  the  palace 
gaies^  which  thej  call  AstrabacusPa ;  and  in  the  next  place, 
the  seers  pronounced  that  it  was  the  hero  himself*  Thus, 
Oen,  my  son,  yon  have  aU  that  you  wish  to  know :  fiir  you 
are  sprung  either  from  that  hero^  and  the  hero  Astrabacns  is 
your  father,  or  Ariston ;  for  I  conceived  you  in  that  night 
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Afl  to  that  with  which  your  eQemiee  most  TioleQtly  attai^yMt 
affirming  that  Aristoa  faimael^  when  jour  birth  was  wm* 
nounced  to  him,  in  the  presence  of  manj  perBOOB,  denied  jm  ; 
were  hi8|  for  that  the  tisie»  ten  months,  had  not  yet  elapiod; 
he  threw  out  those  words  through  ignoranoe  of  saoli  mattem; 
for  women  bring  fordi  at  nine  mooAs  and  seven,  and  aO  do 
not  complete  ten  months*  But  I  bore  you,  my  son,  at  seven 
months :  and  Ariston  himself  knew,  not  long  after,  that  he  had 
uttered  those  words  thoughtlessly.  Do  not  listen  to  any  other 
stories  respecting  your  birth ;  for  you  have  heard  the  whole 
truth.  And  from  feeders  of  asses  may  their  wives  brin*^  forth 
children  to  Leutychides,  and  such  ns  spread  such  repuris.'' 
Thus  she  spoke.  70.  But  he,  having  learnt  what  lie  wished^ 
and  having  taken  provisions  for  his  journey,  proceeded  to 
Kiis  ;  pretending  that  he  was  going  to  Delphi,  to  consult  the 
oracle.  But  the  Laced»moniana»  suspecting  that  he  was  a^ 
tempting  to  make  his  escape,  pursued  him :  and  by  some  means 
Demaratosgot  the  start  of  them,  crossing  overfnun  £lia  to  Za* 
cynthus :  but  the  Lacedamoniansy  having  crossed  over  after  him, 
laid  hands  on  hhB»  and  took  awaj  his  attendants.  But  after- 
wards,  for  the  Zaoynthians  would  not  give  him  up^  hecvoassd  ' 
over  from  thence  to  Asia,  to  king  Dirins ;  and  he  received 
him  honourably,  and  gave  him  land  and  dties.  Thus  Dema* 
ratns  arrived  in  Asia,  ha^ng  met  witli  such  fortune ;  being 
renowned  in  many  other  respects  among  the  Lacedaemonian 
both  by  his  (1(  ods  and  counsels,  and,  moreover,  having  obtain- 
ed an  Olympic  victory  with  a  i'our-horse  chariot,  he  prt^eured 
this  honour  for  hui  native  city,  being  the  only  one  of  all  the 
kings  of  Sparta  who  had  done  this. 

71.  Leiitycliides.  sou  of  Menares,  when  Demaratus  was  de- 
posed, succeeded  to  the  kinijilom.  A  son  was  born  to  hlra 
named  Zeuxidemus,  whom  some  of  the  Spartans  called  Cjnis- 
cus.  This  Zeuxidemus  was  never  king  of  Sparta ;  for  he 
died  before  Leut^ehides,  leaving  a  son,  Archidamns*  Leuty- 
dhides  being  bereaved  of  Zeuxidemus,  married  a  second  wifi^ 
EurydamCy  who  was  sister  of  Menius,  and  daughter  e( 
Diactoridss ;  hj  her  he  had  no  male  o£&pring,  but  a  daogliter, 
Lampito;  her,  Archidfuius  son  of  Zeuxidemus  mMried, 
Leutychides  having  bestowed  her  upon  hinu  72*  However, 
Leutychidss  did  not  grow  old  in  Sparta,  but  made  the  Allow* 
ing  reparation  as  it  were  to  Demaratus.   He  commanded,  the 
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I^iflfldiiimoalan  army  in  TheBsdj)  and  whesx  it  W9b  in  his 
power  to  bare  reduced  the  whole  eomitiy  to  eofcjjeetioiv  he  ee* 
cepted  a  large  ram  of  monejr  as  a  bribe ;  and  bd&g  caught  in 
the  ▼eiy  act»  sitting  there  in  the  camp  on  a  sleeve  fall  of  sil- 
▼er,  he  was  banished  tmn  Sparta»  haying  been  brooght  be- 
fore a  court  of  jnstioe.  His  house  was  rased,  and  he  fled  to 
Tcg<  a,  where  he  died.  These  events  happened  some  time 
ai'ter. 

73.  When  Cleomenes  had  succeeded  in  his  design  against 
I>emaratii<*,  he  immediately  took  Leutychides  with  him,  and 
went  uLjiiiiist  the  iEginetffi,  bearing  a  deep  grudge  against 
them  on  accuant  of  tlie  insult  he  had  received.  The  TEginet^e 
accordingly  thought  pi  uper  to  make  no  further  resistance  ;  as 
both  kings  were  coming  against  them,  they  therefore,  having 
selected  ten  of  the  .£ginct<i3,  the  most  eminent  both  in  wealth 
and  buth^  and  amongst  them  Crins,  son  of  Polycritus,  and 
Gssambus,  son  of  Aristoerates^  who  had  the  chief  authority, 
and  having  carried  them  away  to  Attica,  they  ddivered  them 
as  a  pled^  to  tiie  Athenians,  the  greatest  enemies  of  the 
^ginetas.  74.  After  this,  fear  of  the  Spartans  seised  upon 
Cleomenes^  when  disooveied  to  have  employed  wicked  arti" 
fioes  against  Demaratus,  and  he  withdrew  secretly  to  Thessaly; 
and  from  thence  passing  into  Arcadia,  he  began  to  form  new 
designs,  rousing  the  Arcadians  against  Sparta,  and  engaging 
them  both  by  other  oatlis  to  iollow  him  wherever  he  should 
lead  them  ;  and,  moreover,  he  was  desirous  of  leading  the 
chief  men  of  the  Arcadians  to  the  city  of  Nonacris,  to  make 
them  swear  by  the  water  of  the  Styx,  for  in  that  city  the 
water  of  the  Styx  is  by  the  Arendians  said  to  be.  And  it  is 
of  the  following  description  :  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  seen 
and  drops  from  a  rock  into  a  hollow,  and  a  fence  of  masonry 
surrounds  the  hollow.  Nonaeris,  in  which  this  fountain 
happens  to  be,  is  a  cilrf  of  Arcadia  near  Pheneum.  75. 
The  Lacediemonians,  being  informed  that  Cleomenes  was 
acting  thoSy  through  fear,  restored  Mm  to  Sparta  on  the 
same  terms  as  those  on  which  he  had  reigned  before.  But 
as  socn  as  he  had  returned^  madness  seised  bun,  though 
he  was  before  somewhat  erased ;  for  whenever  he  met  any 
one  of  the  Spartans,  he  used  to  thrust  the  sceptre  into  his 
face.  When  he  was  found  to  do  this,  and  to  be  clearly  out  of 
his  mind,  his  relatious  conliued  him  in  wuuJcn  fetteia ;  but  lie 
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being  so  confined,  and  seeing  a  single  guard  left  alone  by  the 
rest,  asked  for  a  knife ;  and  when  the  guard  at  first  refused  to 
give  it,  he  threatendl  what  he  would  do  to  him  hereafter ;  till  at 
last  the  guard,  fearing  his  thre«lB»  for  he  was  one  of  his  Helota^ 
gare  him  a  kniie.  Then  Cleomenes,  having  got  hold  of  the 
blade,  began  to  niutilate  himself  from  the  legSi  ibr  having  cot  the 
flesh  len^wiae^  he  iiroeeeded  from  the  1^  to  the  thighs;  and 
frrax  the  thighs  to  the  hips  and  loins ;  at  last  be  came  to  the 
beOj*  and  having  gashed  thiSv  in  that  manner  be  died :  as 
most  of  the  Gte^tm  say^  because  he  persoaded  the  Pythian 
to  say  what  she  did  concerning  Demaratos;  bot  as  the 
Athenians  alone  say,  becanse  when  he  invaded  Elrasis  he  eni 
down  the  grove  of  the  goddesses  ;^  but  as  the  Argives  say, 
because  he,  having  called  out  those  Ai^ives  who  had  fled  from 
battle,  from  their  sacred  precinct  oi  Argus,  he  massacred 
them,  and  holding  the  grove  itself  in  contempt,  6<jt  it  uu  lire. 

76.  For  when  CleoDienes  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  an 
answer  was  ^nven  him  that  he  siiould  take  Argos.  When 
therefore,  leading  the  wSpartans,  he  arrived  at  the  river  Era- 
sinus,  which  is  said  to  flow  from  the  Stvmphalian  lake,  lor 
that  this  lako,  disrhargiiig  itself  into  nn  unseen  chasm,  re- 
appears in  Argos,  and  irom  that  place  this  water  is,  by  the 
\Argives,  called  Erasinus :  Cleomenes  therefore,  having  ar- 
rived at  this  river,  offered  sacrifice  to  it ;  but  as  the  victims  by 
no  means  g^ve  a  favourable  omen  for  his  passing  over,  be  8aid» 
that  he  admired  the  Erasanns  for  not  betraying  its  people,  yet 
the  Argives  should  not  even  thus  escape  witli  imponi^.  Aner 
this,  having  retired,  he  marched  his  £<mee  to  Thyrea ;  and  hav* 
ing  sacrificed  a  boll  to  the  sea,  he  conveyed  them  in  sliips  to  the 
Tirynlhian  territory  and  Naaplia.  77.  The  Ai^g^ves^  bdng  in* 
formed  of  this,  went  out  to  meet  them  on  the  coast:  and  when 
they  were  near  Tiiyns,  at  that  place  to  which  the  name  of  Sepia 
is  given,  they  encsmped  opposite  the  Laeedttmonians^  leaving 
no  great  space  between  the  two  armies.  There,  then,  th^  were 
not  afraid  of  coming  to  a  pitched  batde,  but  lest  they  should 
be  taken  by  stratagem  ;  for  it  was  to  this  event  the  ora- 
cle had  reference,  which  the  Pjrthiau  pronounced  in  common 
to  theiu  and  the  Milesians,'  running  thus  :  "When  the  female, 
having  conquered  the  male,  sliaU  drive  him  out,  and  obtain 

*  Coro'i  find  Proserpine. 
*  For      put  of  the  orucie  relming  to  tile  MilcaiaMt  see  chap.  19. 
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glory  among  tbe  Aigives,  then  sbaU  die  make  many  of  the 
•  Aigiye  women  rend  thdr  garments ;  so  that  one  of  future 
generationa  shall  saj^  a  terrible  triple-coiled  serpent  has 
perished,  oYercome  bj  the  spear.**  All  these  things  eon- 
earrmg,  spread  alarm  among  the  Argives,  therefore  thej  re- 
solved to  avail  themselves  of  tbe  hmXd  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
having  so  resolved,  they  did  as  follows :  when  the  Spartan 
herald  ^ave  any  signal  to  the  Lacedcemonians,  the  Aiiiives 
did  the  .same.  78.  Cleomenes,  having  ubserved  that  thr  Ar- 
rives did  whatever  his  herald  crave  the  signal  lor,  ordert-d  his 
troops,  \vh<  ti  the  herald  shnuhl  ^rive  the  sipmal  for  going  tu 
dinner,  then  to  seize  their  anii8,  and  advance  against  the 
ArgivP8.  This,  accordingly,  was  accomplished  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians, for  they  lell  upon  the  Argives  as  they  were  taking 
their  dinner,  according  to  the  herald's  signal ;  and  they  killed 
many  of  them,  and  a  far  greater  number,  who  bad  taken 
rsAige  in  the  grove  of  Argus^  they  surrounded  and  kept  watch 
over.  79.  Cleomenes  then  adopted  the  following  coarse: 
having  some  deserters  with  him,  and  having  reoeiv^  inform- 
ation from  them,  he  sent  a  hendd  and  called  them  oot^  sum- 
moning by  name  those  Argives  who  were  shut  up  in  the  sacred 
precinct ;  and  he  called  tbem  out,  saying  that  he  had  received 
their  ransom ;  but  the  ransom  among  the  Peloponnesians  is  a 
fixed  sum  of  two  minae  to  be  paid  for  each  prisoner.  Cleo- 
menes therefore,  having  called  them  out  severally,  put  to  death 
about  tit\y  of  the  Aririves ;  and  somehow  this  went  on  un- 
known to  tJie  re^t  ^\  hu  were  within  tlie  precinct;  for  as  the 
grove  was  thick,  ili(t-e  witliin  did  not  see  ihn-i'  witliout,  or 
what  they  were  duin^,  until  at  last  one  of  them  getting  up 
into  a  tree,  saw  what  was  being  done.  They  therefore  no 
more  went  out  when  called  for.  80.  Thereupon  Cleomenes 
ordered  all  the  Helots  to  heap  up  wood  around  the  grove,  and 
when  they  had  executed  his  orders,  he  set  fire  to  tbe  grove. 
When  all  was  in  a  flame,  he  asked  one  of  the  deserters  to 
which  of  the  gods  the  grove  belonged ;  he  said  that  it  be* 
longed  to  Argus*  Cleomenes^  when  Im  heard  this»  uttcoring  a 
deep  groan,  said,  prophetio  Apollo  1  thou  hast  indeed 
greatly  deoeived  me,  in  saying  that  I  should  take  Argoa.  I 
conjecture  thy  prophecy  is  accomplished."  81.  After  this, 
Cleomenes  sent  away  the  greater  part  of  his  army  to  Sparta ; 
aud  lie  himself,  Uiking  a  thousand  chosen  men  with  him,  went 
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to  offer  saerifloe  at  the  temple  of  Jono*  Bat  wben  liewfehed 
himself  to  offer  secrifiee  on  the  altar,  the  priest  forbad  hiiii, 
sajing  that  it  was  not  lawM  for  a  stranger  to  ofler  aaerifloe 
there ;  upon  whieh  CSeomenes  commanded  the  Heloto  to  drag 
the  priest  firom  the  altar  and  scourge  him,  while  he  himself 
sacrificed;  and  having  done  this,  he  went  away  to  Sparta. 
82.  On  his  return,  his  enemies  accused  him  before  the  Ephori, 
alleging  that  he  had  been  bribed  not  to  take  Argos,  when  be 
might  easily  have  taken  it  He  said  to  them,  whether  spcak- 
injr  falsely  or  truly  I  am  unable  to  say  ior  certain  ;  he  anirnicd, 
h')wev(  r,  "  that  when  he  had  taken  the  sacred  precinct  of 
Argus,  he  thought  that  the  oracle  of  the  god  wa^  accomplished, 
and  tlierefore  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  attempt  the  city, 
brfore  he  had  liad  recourse  to  victims,  and  a>rertaine<i  whether 
the  god  would  favour  or  obstruct  him ;  and  that  whilst  he  was 
sacrificing  favourably  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  a  fiame  of  fire 
shone  forth  from  the  breast  of  the  image  i  and  thus  he  leami 
for  certain  that  he  should  not  take  Argos :  for  if  it  had  shone 
forth  from  the  head  of  the  image,  he  should  have  taken  the 
city  completely;  but  as  it  shone  forth  from  the  breast,  he 
thought  that  every  thing  had  been  done  by  him  which  the 
deity  wished  to  happen."  In  saying  this,  he  appeared  to  the 
Spartans  to  say  what  was  credible  and  reasonable^  and  mm 
acquitted  by  a  large  minority.  88.  Argos  however  was  left 
so  destitute  of  men,  that  their  slaves  had  the  management  of 
affiurs,  ruling  and  administering  them,  until  the  sons  of  those 
who  had  been  killed  grew  up.  Then  they,  having  recovered 
Argos,  expelled  the  slaves  ;  and  the  slaves,  being  driven  c»ut, 
took  Tiryiis  by  assault.  For  a  time  concord  subsisted  between 
them,  but  then  there  came  to  the  slaves  one  Oleander,  a  j)ro- 
phet,  who  was  by  hirth  a  Phigalean  of  Arcadia ;  he  persuaded 
the  slaves  to  attack  their  masters.  From  this  circumstance 
there  was  war  between  tht  ru  for  a  loii^  time,  till  at  last  the 
Argives  with  diihculty  got  the  u|>p(  r  hand. 

84.  Now  the  Argives  say,  that  on  this  account  Cleomenes 
became  mad  and  perished  miserably.  But  the  Spartans  them- 
selves say,  that  Cleomenes  became  mad  from  no  divine  influ- 
ence, but  that  by  associating  with  the  Scythians  hp  became 
a  drinker  of  unmixed  wine,  and  from  that  cause  became 
mad.  For  that  the  Scjrthian  nomades,  since  Darius  had  in- 
vaded their  country,  were  afterwards  desirous  to  take  venge- 
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juioe  on  bim»  and  having  sent  to  Sparta  to  make  an  alliance, 
And  agree  that  the  Scythians  themaelveB  shonld  endeavour  to 
snake  an  irruption  into  Media  near  the  river  Phasia^  and  to 
nige  the  Spartana  to  set  out  irom  Epheaua^  and  march  up« 
^wfffda;  and  then  for  both  armiea  to  meet  at  the  aame  place* 
Tbej  saj,  that  Cleomeneii  when  the  Sc^thianB  came  for  thia 
purpose,  associated  with  them  too  intimsiely ;  and  being  more 
intimate  with  them  than  was  proper,  contracted  from  them  a 
habit  ot"  driiikiii^  uiiiuixed  wine  ;  and  tlu'  Spai  tans  think 
that  he  became  mad  from  tliis  cause.    And  i'l  um  that  time, 
as  they  tliemselves  say,  when  tliey  wish  to  drink  stronger 
(Iriuk,  tlifv  say,  "Pour  out  like  a  Scythian.**    Thus,  then,  the 
JSpartans  ypeak  concerning  Cleomenes.    But  CleonirrK  s  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  suffered  thia  rethbution  on  accouat  of 
I>emaratus. 

86.  When  the  iBginetse  were  informed  of  the  death  of 
Cleomenes,  they  sent  ambasBadors  to  Sparta  to  complain  loudly 
against  Leutychides,  on  account  of  the  hoatages  detained  at 
Athens:  and  the  Lacedsemonians,  having  assembled  a  court 
of  judicature,  determined  that  the  .£ginetiB  had  been  very 
much  injured  by  Leutjchides,  and  condemned  him  to  be 
deliyered  up  and  taken  to  JEgina,  in  the  phce  of  the  men 
who  were  detained  at  Athens.   But  when  the  iBginetes  were 
about  to  take  Leutychides  away,  Theasides,  son  of  Leoprepes, 
an  eminent  man  in  Sparta,  said  to  them,  "  Men  of  ^gina, 
what  are  you  going  to  do,  to  take  away  the  king  of  the 
Spartans,  who  has  been  delivered  into  your  hands  by  the 
citizens?    If  the  Spartans,  yielding  to  nntrer.  have  so  de- 
cided, take  care  lest,  it'  you  do  these  things?,  they  hereafter 
pour  into  your  country  a  calamity  which  will  utterly  destroy 
you."  The  ^l^ginetie  liavini:  lieard  this,  refrained  from  taking 
him  away ;  and  came  to  this  agreement,  that  Leutychides 
should  accompany  them  to  Athens,  and  restore  the  men  to 
the  JEginete.    86.  When  Leutychides,  on  his  arrival  at 
Athens^  demanded  back  the  pledges^  the  Athenians  had  re- 
course to  evasions,  not  wishing  to  give  them  up ;  and  said, 
that  two  kings  had  deposited  them^  and  it  would  not  be  right 
to  deliver  them  up  to  one  without  the  other.   When  the 
Athenians  refused  to  give  them  up»  Leutychides  addressed 
them  as  follows :  **  O  Athenians,  do  whichever  you  yourselves 
wish ;  for  if  you  deliver  them  up,  you  will  do  what  is  just, 
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and  if  you  do  not  deliver  them  up,  the  contrary.  T  wiH 
however,  tell  you  what  once  liajipened  in  Sparta  respecting 
a  deposit.  We  Spartans  say,  that  cibout  three  generations 
before  my  time,  there  lived  in  Laceda^mon  one  Glauciis,  son 
of  Epicydes:  we  rehite  that  this  man  both  attained  to  the 
first  rank  in  aU  other  respects,  and  also  bore  the  highest  cha- 
racter for  justice  of  all  who  at  that  time  dwelt  at  Lacedaamoik 
We  say  that  in  due  time  the  following  events  befel  him.  A 
certain  Milesian,  having  come  to  Sparta,  wished  to  have  • 
conference  with  himi  and  made  tlio  following  statement:  'I 
am  a  Milesian^  and  am  come^  GknciiB^  with  the  desire  of 
profiting  hy  joor  juatioe.  For  aince  throngfaont  all  the  rest 
of  Greece^  and  particolarlj  in  Ionia,  there  was  great  talk  of 
your  justice,  I  considered  with  myself  that  Ionia  is  eontumalljr 
exposed  to  great  dangersi  and  that  on  the  contraiy  Fdopoii* 
nesus  is  securely  sitaatedf  and  consequentlj  that  u$  we 
can  never  see  the  same  persons  retaining  property.  Having 
therefore,  reflected  and  deliberated  on  these  things,  I  have 
determined  to  change  half  of  my  whole  substance  into  silver 
and  deposit  it  with  you,  being  well  assured  that,  being  ])laced 
with  yuu,  it  will  be  safe.  Do  you,  then,  take  this  money, 
and  preserve  these  tokens ;  and  whosoever  possessing  these 
shall  demand  it  back  again,  restore  it  to  him.*  (2.)  The 
stranger  wlio  rame  from  Miletus  spoke  thus.  But  Glaucus 
received  the  deposit,  on  the  condition  mentioned.  After  a 
long  time  had  elapsed,  the  sons  of  this  man  who  had  deposited 
the  money,  came  to  Sparta,  and  having  addressed  themselves 
to  Glaucus,  and  shown  the  tokens,  demanded  back  the  money. 
Glaucus  repulsed  them,  answering  as  follows :  I  neither  re- 
member  the  matter,  nor  does  it  occur  to  me  that  I  know  anj 
of  the  circumstances  yon  mention ;  but  if  I  can  recall  it  to 
my  mind,  I  am  willing  to  do  every  thing  that  is  just ;  and  if 
indeed  I  have  received  it,  /  wish  to  restore  it  correctly ;  but 
if  i  have  not  received  it  at  all,  I  shall  have  recourse  to  the 
kws  of  the  Greeks  against  yon.  I  therefore  defer  settling 
this  matter  with  jou  for  four  months  from  the  present  time* 
(3.)  The  Milesians,  accordingly,  considering  it  a  great  ca* 
lamity,  departed,  as  being  deprived  of  thdr  money*  But 
Glaucus  w^t  to  Ddphi  to  consult  the  onude ;  and  when 
he  asked  the  oracle  whether  he  should  make  a  booty  of  the 
money  by  an  oath,  the  Pythian  assailed  him  in  the  following 
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words :  *  Glauooa^  son  of  fipicydea,  thus  to  preyail  by  an 
ottth,  and  to  make  a  booty^  of  the  money,  will  be  a  present 
gain :  swear,  then ;  for  death  even  awaits  the  man  who  keeps 
bis  oalh.   But  there  is  a  namdess  son  of  Feijniy,  who  has 
neither  hands  nor  feet;  he  pnrsoes  swiftly,  until,  having 
seized,  he  destroys  the  whole  race,  and  all  the  liouse.  But 
the  race  of  a  man  who  keeps  his  oath  is  afterwards  more 
blessed.'    Glaucus,  having  heard  this,  entreated  the  god  to 
pardon  the  words  he  had  spoken.   But  the  Pythian  said,  that 
to  tempt  the  god,  and  to  commit  the  crime,  were  the  same 
thing.     Glauciis,  therefore,  having  sent  for  the  Milesian 
strangers,  restored  them  tlie  money.    "With  what  design  this 
story  has  been  told  you,  O  Athenians,  shall  now  be  men- 
taoned*   There  is  at  present  not  a  single  descendant  of  Glau- 
eoS)  nor  any  house  which  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
Glaucus;  bat  he  is  ntterly  extirpated  firom  Sparta.    Thus  it 
la  right  to  haye  no  other  thought  oonoeming  a  deposit^  than 
to  restore  it  when  it  is  demand^*^  Leutyehides  lunring  said 
tins,  but  finding  the  Athenians  did  not  even  then  listen  to 
him,  departed. 

87.  But  the  JEginetce,  before  they  received  punishment 
for  the  injuries  they  had  done  to  the  Athenians,  to  gratify 
the  I  hebaTis,^  acted  as  follows.  Being  offended  witli  tlie 
Athenians,  and  think in<x  themselves  iujureil,  they  prepared 
V)  revenge  themselves  on  the  Athenians :  and  as  the  Athenians 
hai)pened  to  have  a  five- Ix  ached  galley  at  Sunium,  they  formed 
an  a?nbusca(le  and  triol;  the  ship  Thcoris,^  filled  with  the  prin- 
cipal Atlieniaiis  ;  and  having  taken  the  men,  they  put  them 
in  chains.  88.  The  Athenians,  having  been  treated  thus  by 
the  .£ginet8B^  no  longer  delayed  to  devise  all  sorts  of  phins 
against  them.  Now  there  was  in  .^2gina  an  eminent  man 
named  Nicodromuai  son  of  Coothus  ;  he  being  incensed 
against  the  .^Iginettt  on  aoooimt  of  his  former  banishment 
from  the  ishm^  and  now  hearing  that  the  Athenians  were 
preparing  to  do  a  mischief  to  the  ./Eginets,  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Athenians  for  the  betrayal  of  iEgina, 
mentioning  on  what  day  he  would  make  the  attempt,  and  on 
what  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  come  to  his  assistance. 

^  See  B.  V.  rh.  80,  81. 

*  The  Thcoris  w.i^  n  vessel  which  was  sent  every  year  to  Delus  to 
oSer  sochiice  to  Apoiio. 
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After  this  Nicodromus,  according  to  his  agreement  with  the 
AthemanSy  seised  that  whieh  is  oalled  the  old  towD.  89.  The 
Atheoiana^  however,  did  not  arrive  at  the  proper  time,  for 
they  happened  not  to  have  a  soffieient  nmnbtf  of  ships  to 
engage  with  the  .^Sginetn ;  and  while  they  were  entreating 
the  Corinthians  to  famish  them  with  ships,  their  plan  was 
ruined.  The  Corinthians,  for  thej  were  then  on  yery  friendl j 
terms  with  them,  al  thdr  request  supplied  the  Athenians  with 
twenty  ships ;  and  they  furnished  them,  letting  them  to  hire 
for  five  drachmas  for  each ;  hecause  by  thar  laws  they  were 
forbidden  to  give  them  for  nothing.  The  Athenians,  there- 
fore, li;iving  taken  these  and  their  own,  manned  seventy  ships 
in  all,  and  sailed  to  -^gina,  and  arrived  one  day  after  tl^nt 
agreed  upon.  90.  Nicodromus,  when  the  Athenians  did  nut 
arrive  at  the  proper  time,  embarked  on  ship-board  and  made 
his  escape  from  -^gina;  and  others  of  the  -^ginette  accom 
panicd  him,  to  whom  the  Athenians  gave  Swiiiurn  for  a 
habitation  ;  and  they,  sallying  from  thence,  fdinidered  the 
u^ginctse  in  the  island.  This,  however,  ha})pened  subse- 
quently. 91.  In  the  mean  time  the  most  wealthy  of  the 
^ginetsB  overpowered  the  common  people,  who,  together 
with  Nioodromus,  had  revolted  against  them,  and  afterwards, 
having  subdued  them,  they  led  them  out  to  execution.  And 
on  thui  occasion  they  incurred  a  guilty  which  they  were  un- 
able to  expiate  by  any  contrivance ;  but  they  were  ejected  out 
of  the  island,  before  the  goddess  became  propitious  to  them* 
For  having  taken  seven  hundred  of  the  common  people  pri- 
sonersy  they  led  them  out  to  execution ;  and  one  of  them, 
having  escaped  from  his  bonds,  fled  to  the  porch  of  Geres  the 
lawgiver,  and  seising  the  door^handisi  held  it  fast:  but  they, 
when  they  were  unable  by  dragging  to  tear  him  away,  cot  off 
his  hands,  and  so  took  him  away ;  and  the  hands  were  left 
sticking  on  the  door-handles.  92.  Thu<»,  then,  the  iEginet® 
treated  their  own  peoj)le.  But  wheti  the  Athenians  arrived 
with  their  seventy  ships,  they  cuiiic  to  an  engagement,  arid 
being  ot>n(|U(  red  ill  th<'  sea-fight,  they  called  on  the  same  per- 
sons as  before  for  assistance,  that  is,  on  the  Argives.  They, 
however,  would  not  any  longer  succour  them,  but  complained 
that  the  shii)s  of  the  ilvj^inetiT*,  having  been  forcibly  seized 
by  Cloomenes,  had  touched  on  the  territory  of  Argos,  and 
the  crews  had  disembarked  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  Some 
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men  bad  abo  disembarked  firam  Sieyonifin  ships  in  the  same 
mrasion ;  aod  a  penalty  was  imposed  upon  them  hy  the 

iVrgives,  to  pay  a  thousand  talents,  five  hundred  each.  The 
Sicyonians,  accordingly,  acknowledging  that  they  liad  acted 
unjustly,  made  au  agreement  to  pay  one  hinidred  talents,  and 
be  free  IVoin  the  rest;  but  the  J^inetas  would  not  own  them- 
selves in  the  wrong,  and  were  very  ob^stinate.  On  this  account, 
therefore,  none  of  the  Argives  were  sent  by  tlie  common- 
wealth to  n«?ist  them  ;  but,  on  their  request,  voliHiteera  we7it 
to  the  number  of  a  thousand :  a  general,  whose  name  was 
£urjrbates,  and  who  had  practised  for  the  pentathlon,  led 
them :  the  greater  numher  of  these  never  returned  home,  but 
were  dain  hj  the  Athenians  in  M^ma.    The  generaly  Eory- 
bates^  engaging  in  single  eombat,  killed  three  several  anta- 
gonists in  that  manner,  but  was  slain  hy  the  fourth,  Sophanes 
of  Deoelea.  98.  The  iBginetn,  however,  having  attacked 
tbe  fleet  of  the  Athenians,  when  thej  were  in  disorder,  ob- 
tained a  victory,  and  took  four  of  their  ships  with  tbe  men 
on  board« 

94.  War  was  accordingly  kindled  between  the  Athenians 
urul  -^ginetJB.    But  the  Persian  pursued  his  own  design,  for 
the  servant  continually  reminded  him  to  remember  the  Athe- 
nians, and  the  PisistratidiE  constantly  importuned  him  and 
ar(  U!>ed  the  Athenians;  and  at  the  same  time  Darius,  laying 
liold  of  this  pretext,  was  desirous  of  subduing  those  people 
of  (iroeee  who  had  refused  to  give  him  eartli  wnd  water.  He 
therefore  dismissed  Mardonius  from  his  command,  because  he 
had  succeeded  ill  in  his  expedition  ;  and  having  appointed 
other  generals,  he  sent  them  against  Eretria  and  Athens, 
namely,  Datis^  who  was  a  Mode  by  birth,  and  Artaphernes, 
son  of  Artaphemes,  his  own  nephrw ;  and  he  despatched  them 
with  strict  orders,  having  enslaved  Athens  and  Eretria,  to 
bring  tbe  bondsmen  into  bis  presence.    95.  When  these 
genmls  who  were  appointed  left  the  king,  and  reached  the 
Aleian  plain  of  Cilicia,  bringing  with  them  a  nnmerous  and 
well-equipped  armj,  while  they  were  there  encamped  the 
whole  naval  force  required  from  each  people  came  up :  the 
horse-transports  were  also  present,  which  Darius  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  had  commanded  his  tributaries  to  prepare.  Having 
put  the  horses  on  board  of  these,  and  having  embarke»l  the 
land-forces  in  the  ships,  they  sailed  lor  Ionia  with  six  hundred 
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triremen.  From  thence  thej  did  not  steer  their  ships  tkn^ 
the  co&tiiieDt  direct  towards  the  Hellespont  and  Xhraoe ;  bat 
'ng  fkom  Samoa  tbej  directed  their  coone  aeross  the 
an  sea,  and  tfaiongh  the  islands ;  as  appears  to  me^  chieflyt 
dreading  the  drcnmnaTigatioii  of  Atfaos,  becaoae  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  in  attempting  a  passage  that  waj^  thej  had  ana- 
tained  great  loss;  and  besides^  Naxos  compdled  them»  not 
Imving  been  before  d^tmed.  96.  When,  being  earned  o«t 
of  the  Icarian  sea,  the7  anived  off  Naxos^  (for  the  Persiaiia» 
bearing  in  mind  what  had  formeriy  happened,®  purposed  to 
attack  this  place  first,)  the  Naxians  fled  to  the  mountains, 
and  did  not  await  thuir  approach :  the  Persians,  therefore, 
having  seized  as  many  of  tlieni  as  they  could  lay  hold  ot, 
as  slaves,  set  fire  to  both  the  sacred  buildings  and  the  city; 
and  having  done  this,  they  proceeded  against  the  r^t  of  the 
iidands. 

97.  Whili^  they  were  doing  this,  the  Delians  also,  abandon- 
ing Dt'los,  fled  to  Tenos  ;  bnt  as  the  fleet  was  mailing  down 
towards  it,  Datis,  havinj^  sailed  forward,  would  not  ju  rrnit  the 
ships  to  anchor  near  the  island,  but  further  on,  oti'  Khenea ; 
and  he,  having  ascertained  where  the  Delians  were,  sent  a 
herald  and  addressed  them  as  follows :  Sacred  men,  whj 
have  yon  fled,  forming  an  nnfavouraUe  opinion  of  me  ?  For 
both  I  myself  have  so  much  wisdom,  and  am  so  ordered  D7 
the  king,  that  in  the  region  where  the  two  deities  ^  were  bom^ 
no  harm  should  be  done  either  to  the  ooantry  itsdf  or  its 
inhabitants.  Retom,  therefore,  to  your  houses,  and  rearnne 
possession  of  the  island***  This  message  he  sent  to  the  Delians 
by  means  of  a  herald;  and  afterwards  having  heaped  up  three 
hundred  talents  of  firankineense  upon  the  altar,  he  burnt  it. 
9B.  Datis,  aeoordingij ,  having  done  this,  sailed  wlA  the  army 
first  against  Eretria,  taking  with  him  both  lonians  and  JEo^ 
lians.  But  after  he  had  put  out  to  sea  from  thence,  Delos 
was  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  a^  the  Delians  say,  the  first 
and  last  time  that  it  was  so  affected  to  my  time.  And  the 
deity  assuredly  by  this  portent  intimated  to  men  the  evils 
that  were  about  to  befal  them.  For  during  the  reigns  of 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  of  Xerxe.^,  son  of  Darius,  and  of 
Artazerxes,  son  of  Xerxes;  during  these  three  successive 

»  See  B.  Y.  ch.  ^  >  ApoUo  and  Diuuu 
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generations,  more  disasters  befel  Greece  than  durinp^  tlie 
twenty  generations  that  preceded  the  time  of  Darius  ;  partly 
brought  upon  it  bj  the  Fersiaiu^  and  partly  by  the  chief  men 
amongst  ^em  contending  for  power.  So  that  it  is  nothing 
improbable  thai  Deloa  should  be  moved  at  that  time^  having 
been  until  then  unmoved:  and  in  an  oracle  respecting  it,  it 
had  been  thus  .written :  I  will  move  even  Deka,  although 
hitherto  unmoved."  And  in  the  Grecian  language  these 
namea  mean, — Darius,  ^*<me  who  restrains;"  Xenes,  *'a 
warrior  ;**  and  Artaxerzes,  ^^a  mighty  warrior."  Thus, 
then,  the  Greeks  may  rightly  designate  these  kings  in  their 
language. 

99.  The  barbarians,  after  they  had  parted  from  Delos, 
toucbed  at  tlie  islands  ;  :ui(l  from  thence  they  took  with  them 
men  to  serve  in  the  anuy,  him  I  carrieil  away  tlie  sons  of  the 
islanders  fur  hostage?.  And  when,  having  sailed  round  the 
islands,  they  touched  at  Carystus,  as  the  Carystians  would 
not  give  hostages,  and  refused  to  beju*  arms  against  their 
neighbouring  cities,  meaning  Eretria  and  Athens,  they  there* 
upon  besieged  them,  and  ravaged  their  country,  until  at  last 
the  Carystians  also  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  Persians.  100. 
The  £refcrians,  being  informed  that  the  Persian  armament  was 
aaiHng  against  them,  entreated  the  Athenians  to  assist  them ; 
and  the  Athenians  did  not  refuse  thmr  aid,  but  gave  them  as 
anziliaries  those  fimr  thousand  men  to  whom  had  been  allotted 
the  territoiy  of  the  horse-feeding  Chalcidians**  But  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Eretriaas  were  not  at  all  sound :  they  sent  for  the 
Athenians  indeed,  but  held  divided  opinions ;  for  some  of 
them  proposed  to  abundoii  the  city,  and  to  retire  to  the  fast- 
nesses of  Eiibaia ;  but  Others  ol"  thorn,  hoping  that  they  should 
derive  crain  to  thcmseh  os  t'njui  the  Persians,  were  planning 
to  betray  their  country.  But  iEscliines,  son  of  Nothon,  a 
roan  of  rank  among  the  Eretrians,  bc  luti:  informed  oi  the  views 
of  both  parties,  communicated  to  the  Athenians,  who  had  come, 
the  whole  state  of  their  affairs ;  and  entreated  them  to  return 
to  their  own  country,  lest  they  too  should  perish.  The  Athe- 
nians followed  this  advice  of  .^Ischines,  and  having  crossed 
over  to  Oropus,  saved  themselves.  101.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Persians,  sailing  on,  directed  their  ships'  course  to  Tam^^ae^ 
Chmreai  and  JEgilia,  of  the  £retrian  territory ;  and  having 

*  See  B.  Y.  du  77. 
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taken  possession  of  tlipse  plarp?,  they  immediately  (li.sembarked 
the  liorscs,  and  iiuul*^  pr('i);iriitions  to  attack  the  <*nemy.  But 
the  Kretrians  bad  no  thonghts  of  going  out  against  tliem  and 
fighting,  but  since  that  opinion  had  prevailed,  that  they  shouki 
not  abandon  the  city,  their  oolj  care  now  was,  if  by  any  meana 
they  could  defend  the  walls.  A  violent  attack  on  the  waDs 
ensuing,  for  six  days  many  fell  on  both  sides ;  but  on  the 
seventh,  £uphorbas»  son  of  Alcimachus,  and  Philaigna,  son 
of  Cyneus,  men  of  rank  among  the  dtiaens,  betrayed  the 
city  to  the  Persians.  But  they,  having  gained  entrance  into 
the  city,  in  the  first  pUice  pillaged  and  set  fire  to  the  temfdes, 
in  revenge  for  those  that  had  been  burnt  at  Sardia;  aad  in 
the  next,  they  enslaved  the  inhabitants,  in  obedience  lo  tiie 
commands  of  Darius. 

102.  Having  subdued  Eretria,  and  rested  a  few  dayi^  they 
sailed  to  Attica,  pressing  them  very  close,  and  expectinfr  to 
treat  the  Athenians  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  iliL  Kre- 
trians. Now  as  ^larathon  was  the  spot  in  Attica  best  adapted 
for  cavalry,  and  nearest  to  Kretria,  Ilippias,  son  of  Pi»isimtus, 
conducted  them  there.  103.  But  the  Athenians,  when  they 
heard  of  tliis,  also  sent  their  forces  to  Maratiion :  imd  ten 
generals  led  tlieni,  of  whom  the  tenth  was  Miltiades,  whose 
father,  Cimon,^  son  of  Stesagoras,  had  been  banished  from 
Athens  Ijy  Pisistratus,  son  of  Hippocrates.  During  his  exile, 
it  was  his  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  Olympic  prize  in  the 
four-horse  chariot  race,  and  having  gain^  this  victory,  he 
transferred  the  honour  to  Miltiades,  his  brother  by  the  same 
mother ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  next  Olympiad,  being  vidori* 
ous  with  the  same  mares,  he  permitted  Pisistratus  to  be  pro* 
claimed  victor ;  and  having  conceded  the  victory  to  him,  he 
returned  home  under  terms.  And  after  he  had  gained  another 
Olympic  prize  with  these  same  mares,  it  happened  that  he  died 
by  the  hands  of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  wh^  Pisistratus  him* 
self  was  no  bnger  alive:  they  slew  him  near  the  Ptytaneom, 
having  placed  men  to  waylay  him  by  night  Cimon  was 
buried  in  front  of  the  city,  beyond  that  which  is  called  the 
road  through  Coela,  and  opposite  him  these  same  mares  were 
buried,  which  won  the  three  Olympic  prizes.  Other  mares 
also  had  already  done  the  same  thing,  belonging  to  Evagoras 
the  Lacedujmouiau ;  but  besides  these,  none  others.  Steaagoras, 
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the  elder  of  the  sons  of  Cimon,  was  at  that  time  being  edu- 
cated by  his  paternal  uncle  Miltiades,  in  the  Chersonese,  but 
the  younjror  by  Cimon  himself  at  Athens,  and  he  had  the 
name  of  Miltiades,  from  Miltiades,  the  founder  of  the  Cher* 
sonese.  At  that  timei  then,  this  Miltiades,  coming  from 
the  Cbersoneee,  and  having  escaped  a  two-fold  death,  became 
general  of  the  Athenians;  for  in  the  first  plaoe^  the  Phcsni- 
dansi  having  pmmed  him  as  far  as  Lnbroa^  were  ezeeedbgly 
derirons  of  seising  him,  and  carr}  ing  him  np  to  the  king ; 
and  in  the  next,  when  he  had  escaped  them,  and  had  returned 
to  his  own  country,  and  thought  himself  in  safety,  his  enemies 
thereupon,  having  attacked  him,  and  brought  him  before  a 
court  of  justice,  prosecuted  hiia  for  tyranny  in  the  Chersonese, 
liul  Laving  escaped  these  also,  he  was  at  length  appointed 
general  of  the  Athenians,  being  chosen  by  the  people. 

106.  And  first,  while  the  generals  were  yet  in  the  city, 
they  despatched  a  herald  to  Sparta,  one  Phidippides,  an  Athe- 
nian, who  was  a  courier  by  profession,  one  who  attended  to 
this  very  business.  This  man,  then,  as  Phidippides  himself 
said  and  reported  to  the  Athenians,  Pan  met  near  Mount 
Parthenion,  above  Tegea ;  and  Pan,  calling  out  the  name  of 
Fhidippides,  bade  him  ask  the  Athenians  why  they  paid  no 
attention  to  him,  who  was  well  inclined  to  the  Athenians, 
and  had  often  been  nseful  to  them,  and  would  be  so  hereafter. 
The  Athenians,  therefore,  as  their  affairs  were  then  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  believed  that  this  was  true,  and  erected 
a  temple  to  Pan  beneath  the  Acropolis,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  message  they  propitiate  Pan  with  yearly  sacrifices  and 
the  torch  race.  106.  This  Phidippides,  being  sent  by  the 
generab  at  that  time  when  he  said  Pan  appeared  to  him,  ar- 
rired  in  Sparta  on  the  following  day  after  his  departure  tnm 
the  city  of  the  Athenians,  and  on  coming  in  presence  of  the 
mapstrates,  he  said,  "  Lacedxmonians,  the  Athenians  entreat 
yuu  to  a.ssist  them,  and  not  to  suller  the  most  ancient  city 
among  the  Greeks  to  fall  into  bonda«»e  to  barbarians:  for 
Eretria  is  already  reduced  to  slavery,  and  Greece  has  become 
weaker  by  the  loss  of  a  renowned  city."  He  accordingly  de- 
livered the  message  according  to  hi'*  instructions,  and  they 
resolved  indeed  to  assist  the  Atiieaians  ;  but  it  was  out  of 
tiieir  power  to  do  so  immediately,  as  they  were  unwiHing  to 
violate  the  law;  ibr  it  was  the  ninth  day  of  the  current 
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month ;  and  they  said  they  could  not  march  out  on  the  ninth 
day,  the  moon's  circle  not  being  fall  They,  therefore,  waited 

for  the  full  moon. 

107.  Meanwhile  Hifipiai,  son  of  Fisiatratiiav  had  led  the 
barhaiians  to  Marathon,  having  the  preceding  night  seen  the 
following  vialon  in  hia  sleep,  ffippias  fimded  that  he  lay 
with  his  own  mother ;  he  inferred,  therefore^  b6m  the  dreanoi, 
that  haying  returned  to  Athens  and  recovered  the  sovereignty, 
he  should  die  an  old  man  in  his  own  country.  He  drew  this 
inference  from  the  vision.  At  that  time,  as  he  was  leading 
the  way,  he  tirst  of  all  landed  the  .slaves  Iroin  Eretria  on  the 
island  oi  the  Stjreans,  called  ^lEgilia ;  and  next  he  moored 
the  ships  as  they  came  to  Marathon,  and  drew  up  the  bar- 
barians as  they  disembarked  on  land :  and  as  he  was  busied 
in  doing  this,  it  happened  that  he  sneezed  and  coughed  more 
violently  than  he  was  accustomed  ;  and  as  he  was  far  advanced 
in  years,  several  of  his  teeth  were  loose,  so  that  through  the 
violence  of  his  cough  he  threw  out  one  of  these  teeth ;  and 
OS  it  fell  on  the  sand,  he  used  every  endeavour  to  find  it,  but 
when  the  tooth  could  no  where  1m?  found,  he  drew  a  deep  si^iy 
and  said  to  the  by-standers,  This  ooantrj  is  not  oars,  nor 
shall  we  be  able  to  subdue  it ;  whatever  share  belongeth  to 
me,  my  tooth  possesses/'  Ilippias  accordingly  inferred  that 
his  vision  had  been  thus  fulfilled* 

108.  When  the  Athenians  were  drawn  np  in  a  place  sacred 
to  Hmulesi  the  Rataaans  came  to  their  assistance  with  all 
their  forces.  For  the  Plataoans  had  givenVthemselves  np  to 
the  Atheniansi  and  the  Athenians  had  already  undergone  Biany 
toils  on  their  account;  and  they  gave  themselves  up  on  tiie 
following  occasion.  The  Plataeans,  being  hard  pressed  by 
the  Thebans,  lirst  offered  themselves  to  Cleomenes,  son  of 
Anaxandrides,  and  to  the  Lacedsemonians  who  happened  to 
be  present.  They  would  not  receive  them,  but  addre^ed 
them  as  follows:  "  We  live  at  too  great  a  distance,  and  such 
assistance  would  be  of  little  value  to  you  ;  for  you  would  often 
be  enslaved  before  any  of  us  could  be  informed  of  it.  We 
advise  you,  therefore,  to  give  yourselves  up  to  the  Athenians, 
who  are  your  neighbour?,  and  are  not  backward  in  assisting.*' 
The  Lacedaemonians  gave  this  advice,  not  so  much  from  any 
good-will  to  the  Platseans,  as  from  a  desire  that  the  Athenians 
might  be  subject  to  toil^  by  being  set  at  variance  with  the 
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BcQOtiADs.  The  Laoedmionians,  accordingly,  ga^e  this  ad- 
irice  to  the  Plat8BUi8»  and  thej  did  not  disreg^  it,  bat  when 
the  Athenians  were  perfonning  the  sacred  rites  to  the  twelve 
godsy  thflj  sat  down  at  the  altar  as  sappUants»  and  delivered 
theniBdves  np.  Bat  the  Thebans»  haying  heard  of  this, 
marched  against  the  FlatnnSy  and  the  Athenians  went  to 
aoaist ;  and  as  they  were  aboot  to  engage  in  battle^  tiie  Cor- 
InChians  interfered ;  for  happening  to  be  present^  and  medi- 
ating between  them,  at  the  request  of  both  parties,  they  pre* 
scribed  the  limits  to  the  country  in  the  following  manner : 
that  the  Thcbans  bhould  leave  alone  those  of  the  Jiuiutians 
who  did  not  wish  to  be  ranked  among  the  Bofotians.  Tlie 
Coriiithians,  having  made  this  decision,  returned  lioine  ;  Imi 
the  Boeotians  attaektd  the  Athenians  as  thf^y  wen'  departing, 
but  having  attacked  them  were  worsted  in  the  l>attle.  The 
Athenians,  therefore,  papain beyond  the  limits  which  the 
Corinthians  had  fixed  for  the  l*latajans,— passing  beyond  these, 
they  made  the  Asopus  and  Hysiie  to  be  the  boundary  between 
the  Thebaos  and  Platieans.  The  Flatseans,  therefore,  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  Athenians  in  the  manner  above  described ; 
and  at  that  time  came  to  assist  them  at  Marathon. 

109.  Tiie  opinioiis  of  thb  Athenian  generals  were  divided ; 
one  part]r  not  consenting  to  engage,  because  they  were  too 
few  to  engage  with  the  armjr  of  the  Modes  f '  and  the  others^ 
amongwfimwasMiltiades^nrging  them  to^m^oltfr.  When, 
tliererore,  they  were  divided,  and  tiie  worst  opinion  was  likely 
to  prevail,  thimapon,  for  there  was  an  eleventh  voter  who 
was  appointed  minister  of  war  among  the  Athenians,  for  the 
Athenians  in  andent  times  gave  the  minister  of  war  an  equal 
vote  with  the  generals,  and  at  that  time  CalUmachos  of 
Aphidnffi  was  minister  of  war ;  to  him,  therefore,  Miltiades 
came  and  spoke  as  follows :  "  It  now  depends  on  you,  Cal- 
limachus,  either  to  enslave  Athens;  or,  by  preserving  its 
liberty,  to  leave  a  memorial  of  }  ourself  to  every  age,  such  as 
not  even  Harmodins  and  vVristoirlton  have  left.  For  the 
Athenians  were  never  in  eo  great  danger  Iruni  tlie  time  they 
were  first  a  people.  And  if  they  succumb  to  tiie  Mcdes,  it 
has  been  determined  wliat  thev  are  to  sutfiM-,  whrn  deli\  ered 
up  to  iriippias;  but  if  the  city  survives,  it  will  bi  eonie  the 
first  of  the  Grecian  dties.  How,  then,  this  can  be  brought 
t0  pass,  and  how  the  power  of  deciding  this  matter  depends 
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on  yon,  T  will  now  proceed  to  explain.  The  opinions  of 
generals,  wiio  are  ten,  are  divided  :  the  one  party  urging  that 
we  should  engage  ;  the  other,  that  we  should  not  engage. 
Now  if  we  do  not  engage*  I  expect  that  some  great  diasen* 
don  ariaing  amongst  us  will  shake  the  minds  of  the  Athoaians, 
so  as  to  induce  them  to  a  compliance  with  the  Medes.  But 
if  we  engage  before  any  dastardly  thought  arises  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  Athenians^  if  the  gods  are  impartial,  we  shall 
he  able  to  get  the  better  in  the  engagement.  All  these  tfaings^ 
therefore^  are  now  in  your  power*  and  entarely  depend  on  too. 
For  if  you  will  support  my  opinion,  your  country  will  be  fiee^ 
and  the  city  the  fint  in  Gresoe ;  but  if  you  join  with  those 
who  would  dissuade  us  from  an  engagement,  the  contrary 
of  the  advantages  I  have  enumerated  will  fall  to  your  lot* 
110.  Miltiades,  by  these  words,  gained  over  Callimachus,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  minister  of  war  being  added,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  engage.  Afterwards  the  generals  whose  opinions 
had  been  given  to  engage,  as  the  command  tor  the  day  de- 
volved upon  each  of  tliem,  gave  it  up  to  Miltiades ;  but  he, 
having  accepted  it,  would  not  come  to  an  engagement,  before 
his  own  turn  to  command  came. 

111.  When  it  came  round  to  his  turn,  then  the  Athenians 
were  drawn  out  in  the  following;  order  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
rrn^mfr.    The  war-minister,  C:dliinacliu8,  commanded  tlie  right 
wing,  ibr  the  law  at  that  time  was  so  settled  among  the  Athe* 
nians,  that  the  war-minister  should  have  the  right  wing.  He 
having  this  command*  the  tribes  succeeded  as  they  were  usually 
reckoned,  adjmning  one  another ;  but  the  PlatMUS  were  drawn 
out  last  of  all,  occupying  the  left  wing.  Now,  ever  since  that 
battle,  when  the  Athenians  offer  saenfices  and  celebrate  the 
public  festivals  which  take  place  every  five  years,  the  Athenian 
herald  prays,  saying,    May  blessings  attend  both  the  Athe- 
nians and  tiie  PlataMns."*  At  that  time,  when  the  Athenians 
were  drawn  out  at  Marathon,  the  following  was  the  esse; 
their  line  was  equal  in  extent  to  the  Medic  line^  but  the 
middle  of  it  was  but  few  deep,  and  there  the  line  was  weakest ; 
but  each  wing  was  strong  in  numbers.  112.  When  they  were 
thus  drawn  out,  and  the  victims  were  favourable,  thereupon  the 
Athenians,  a.s  soon  as  they  were  ordered  to  charge,  advanced 
ajraiiist  tlie  barbarians  in  double-quick  time ;  and  the  space 
between  them  was  not  less  tlian  eight  stades.  But  the  Persians, 
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seeing  them  cbargiog  at  foil  speed,  prepared  to  reeeiTe  them ; 
and  thej  imputed  madness  to  them,  and  that  utterly  destruc- 
tive, when  they  saw  that  they  were  few  in  number,  and  that 
they  rushed  on  iit  Tiill  spcetl,  though  they  hnd  no  cavalry,  nor 
aioliers.  So  the  barbarians  surmised.  Tlie  Atiieuians,  how- 
ever, when  they  engaged  io  close  ranks  with  the  barbarians, 
fought  in  a  manner  worthy  of  record.  For  thoy,  the  first  of 
all  the  Greeks  whom  we  know  of,  charged  the  enemy  at  full 
sp(  ed,  and  they  first  endured  the  sin^ht  of  the  Medic  garb,  and 
the  men  that  wore  it ;  but  until  tliat  time  the  very  name  of 
the  Medes  was  a  terror  to  the  Greeks.  113.  The  battle  at 
Marathon  lasted  a  long  time  t  and  in  the  middle  of  the  line, 
where  the  Persians  themselves  and  the  SactB  were  arrayed,  the 
barbarians  were  victorious  ;  in  this  part»  then,  the  barbarians 
conquered,  and  having  broken  the  Une,  porsaed  to  the  inte- 
rior ;  but  in  both  wings  the  Athenians  and  the  Platmns  were 
▼ictorioos ;  and  having  gained  the  victory,  they  allowed  the 
defeated  portion  of  the  Iwrbarians  to  flee ;  and  having  united 
both  wings,  they  fooght  with  those  that  had  broken  their  centra 
and  the  Athenians  were  victorious.  They  followed  the  Per- 
sians in  their  flight,  cutting  them  to  pieces,  till,  reaching  the 
shore,  they  called  for  fire  and  attacked  the  ships. 

114.  And  in  the  first  place,  in  this  battle  the  war-minister, 
Callimaehus,  was  killed,  havinf]^  proved  himself  a  brave  man  ; 
and  amon_r  tho  generals,  Stcsilaus,  son  of  Tlirnsylas,  perished; 
and  in  tlie  next  phice  Cymcgeirus,  son  of  Eujilidrioii,  having 
laid  hold  of  a  ^^hip's  poop,  had  his  hand  severed  by  an  axe 
and  fell ;  and  besides,  many  other  distinguished  Athenians 
vferesUnn*  115,  In  this  manner  the  Athenians  made  them- 
selves masters  of  seven  ships :  but  with  the  rest  the  barbarians 
rowing  rapidly  back,  and  after  taking  off  the  Eretrian  slaves 
firom  the  island  in  which  they  had  left  them,  sailed  round  So* 
ninm,  wishing  to  anticipate  the  Athenians  in  reaching  the 
dty.  The  charge  prevailed  among  the  Athenians^  that  they 
ibrmed  this  design  by  the  contrivance  of  the  Alcmasonidss ;  for 
that  tliey,  having  agreed  with  the  Persians^  held  np  a  shield  to 
them  when  they  were  on  board  their  ships.  116.  They  then 
sailed  round  Sunium.  liut  the  Atlu  iiiiuis  marched  with  all 
.speed  to  the  assistance  of  the  city,  and  were  beforehand  in 
reaching  it  before  the  barbarians  arrived  ;  and  having  come 
Irom  the  precinct  of  Hercules  at  Marathon,  they  took  up  their 
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Station  in  another  precinct  of  IL-rculrs  at  Csmo«arges :  but  tlie 
barbarians,  having  laid  to  with  their  lleet  oti  rhalerum,  for  this 
was  at  that  time  the  port  of  the  Athenians,  having  anchored 
their  ships  there  for  a  time,  they  sailed  away  for  Asia.  117. 
In  this  battle  at  Marathon  there  died  of  the  barbarians  about 
six  thousand  four  hundred  men ;  and  of  the  Athenians,  nne 
hundred  and  ninety-two :  so  many  fell  on  both  sides.  The 
following  prodigy  occurred  there :  an  Athenian,  Epizelus,  sob 
of  GuphagoraSi  while  fighting  in  the  medley,  and  befaaTing 
yaliantly,  was  deprived  of  sighti  though  wounded  in  no  part 
of  his  body,  nor  struck  from  a  distance ;  and  he  continued  to 
be  blind  from  that  time  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  I  ham 
heard  that  he  used  to  give  the  following  aoooont  of  his  loaa. 


TrtH 

whose  beard  shaded  the  whole  of  his  shield ;  that  this  spectre 
passed  bj  him,  and  killed  the  man  that  stood  by  his  side.  Such 
is  the  account,  1  have  been  informed,  Epizelus  used  to  give. 

118.  Datis,  on  his  way  back  with  the  armament  to  Asia,  when 
he  came  to  Myconus,  sa^v  a  vision  in  his  sleep  :  what  the  vision 
was,  is  not  relntoH  :  ImL  hu,  a-^  soon  as  day  appeared,  caused  a 
search  to  be  nuide  tliruugli  thu  sliip-^ ;  and  havin<?  tV'und  in  a 
Phoenician  ship  a  gilded  image  of  Apollo,  he  inquired  wiience 
it  had  been  robbed  ;  and  having  learnt  from  what  temple 
it  was,  he  sailed  in  his  own  ship  to  Delos,  and,  as  at  that 
time  the  Delians  had  come  back  to  the  island,  he  deposit- 
ed  the  image  in  the  temple,  and  charged  the  Ddians  to 
convej  the  image  to  Delium  of  the  Thebans ;  that  place  is 
on  the  coast,  <^poBite  Chalcis:  Dati^,  accordingly,  having 
given  this  charge^  sailed  away.  The  Delians^  however, 
did  not  convey  hStik  tihis  statne,  hnt  the  Thebans  themselvei^ 
twenty  years  afterwards,  carried  it  to  Deliam,  in  obedience  to 
an  oracle.  119.  Those  of  the  Erelrians  who  had  been  en« 
sfaived,  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  as  soon  as  they  reached  Asia, 
took  up  to  Sosa.  But  king  Darius,  before  the  Eretrians 
were  made  captive,  harboured  deep  resentment  against  them, 
as  the  Eretrians  had  been  the  first  to  begin  acts  of  injustice  : 
but  when  he  saw  them  brought  into  his  presence,  and  subject 
to  his  puwer,  he  did  them  no  other  harm,  but  settled  them  in 
the  Cissian  territory  at  a  station  of  his  own,  the  name  of 
which  is  Ardericca  ;  it  is  two  hundred  and  ten  stjvd^  distant 
Crom  Susa,  and  tbrty  from  the  well  which  produces  three 
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different  substances  ;  for  asphalt,  salt,  and  oil  are  drawn  up 
'  from  it,  in  the  following  manner.  It  is  pumped  up  by  means 
of  a  swipe,  and  instead  of  a  backet  half  of  a  wine-skiii  is  at- 
tached to  it ;  having  dipped  down  with  this,  a  man  draws  it 

^  up  and  then  pours  the  contents  into  a  reoeivrr  ;  and  being 
poured  finom  this  into  another,  it  assumes  three  different  forms : 
the  asphalt  and  the  salt  immediatelj  become  solidy  but  the  oil 

;  they  collect,  and  the  Ferrians  cell  it  rhadinace ;  it  is  black  and 
emits  a  strong  odour.  Here  kmg  Darios  settled  the  Eretrians ; 
who^  even  to  my  time^  occupied  this  territory,  retaining  their 

\    ancient  language.    Sach  things  took  place  with  regard  to  the 

"  £retrians.  120.  Two  thousand  of  the  Lacedsemonians  came  to 
Athens  after  the  full  moon,  making  such  hast(i  to  bt:  in  time, 
that  they  arrived  in  Attica  on  the  third  day  after  leaving 
Sparta.  But  havin^r  come  too  late  for  the  battle,  they,  never- 
theless, desired  to  j?ee  the  Medes ;  and  liaving  proceeded  to 
Blarathon,  th^y  <aw slain;  and  afterwards,  ]ia\ini:  roui- 
mended  the  Athenians  and  tiieir  aciiievemeuty  they  returned 
home. 

121.  It  is  a  marvel  to  me,  and  I  cannot  credit  the  report, 
that  the  Alcmaeonidse  ever  held  up  a  shield  to  the  Persians  by 
agreement,  wishing  that  the  Athenians  shoold  be  subject  to 
the  barbarians  and  to  Hippies ;  for  they  were  evidently  haters 
of  tyrants  more  than,  or  equally  with,  Callias,  son  of  Phcsnip- 
poSy  and  &ther  of  Hipponicns.  For  Callias  was  the  only  one 
of  all  the  Athenians  who,  when  Pisistratos  was  driven  from 
Athens,  dared  to  purchase  his  goods  when  put  up  to  sale  by 
the  public  crier ;  and  he  devised  every  thing  else  that  was 
most  hostile  to  him.  122.  This  Callias  deserves  to  have  fre- 
quent mention  made  of  him  by  every  one:  first  of  all,  on  ac- 
count of  what  has  been  alr<  ady  meauoned,  as  being  a  man 
ardent  in  asserting  the  freedom  of  his  rotmtry;  and  in  the 
next  place,  on  nrrount  of  what  he  did  at  (  )lyrij[)i,%  having  beeu 
virtnriniis  in  the  horse-race,  and  second  in  llic  cluiriot-race, 
and  having  before  won  the  prize  in  the  Pythian  game.-,  lie  was 
distinguished  among  all  the  Greeks  for  the  greatest  munifi- 
cence: moreover,  with  regard  to  his  daughters,  who  were 
three  in  number,  he  behaved  in  the  following  manner:  when 
they  were  of  fit  age  for  marriage  he  gave  them  a  most  magnifi* 
cent  present,  and  gratified  their  wishes ;  for  he  gave  each  to  that 
man  of  all  the  Athenians  whom  she  wished  to  select  for  her  own 
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husband.  123.  And  tli<' Aicmseonidse  were  haters  of  tyianis, 
eqiKilly  with,  or  not  at  all  less  thftii  him.  It  i.^^  therefore  a 
marvel  to  me,  and  I  cannot  admit  the  charge,  that  they  held 
up  a  shield,  who  at  all  times  shunned  the  tyrants,  and  by 
whose  contrivance  the  Pidstiratidte  abandoned  the  tyranny/ 
Thus,  in  mj  judgment,  these  were  the  persons  who  Ubenited 
Athens  much  more  than  Hamodius  and  Aristogitoiii  for 
they,  by  slaying  Hipparchus,  exasperated  the  wurmm  of  the 
PisiatratiddB^  but  did  not  any  the  more  put  an  end  to  the  if  • 
ranny  of  the  rest ;  whereas  the  AlcmsBonida  manifestly  liberated 
their  oountry,  if  indeed  thej  were  the  persons  who  persuaded  the 
Pythian  to  enjoin  the  Laoedmnonians  to  liberate  Athens^  as  I 
have  already  shown.^  124.  Bat  perhaps,  having  some  grudge 
against  the  Athenian  people,  they  betrayed  &eir  country? 
There  were  not,  howoTer,  any  other  men  who  were  more  highly 
esteemed  among  the  Athenians  than  them,  or  who  were  more 
honoured  :  so  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  reason,  that  a  shield 
was  held  up  by  them  from  sucli  a  motive.  Still  a  sliiehl  wiis 
held  up  ;  and  this  cannot  be  denied,  fur  b(]  it  was  ;  l)ut  w  ho  it 
was  that  held  it  up  I  am  not  able  to  say  further  than  this. 

125.  The  Alcnia^onidiB  were  even  from  a  very  early  pt^riod 
di^itinguislied  nt  Athens  ;  for  through  Alcmteon,  and  again 
through  Megueles,  they  became  very  distinguished.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  Alcmjcon,  son  of  Mecracles,  was  coadjutor  to 
the  Lydians  from  Sardis,  who  came  on  the  part  of  Croesus  to 
consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,^  and  he  assisted  them  zealously : 
and  Croeeus  being  informed  by  the  Lydians,  who  had  gone  to 
consult  the  oracle,  that  he  had  done  him  good  service,  sent  for 
him  to  Sardis;  and  when  he  arrived,  presented  him  with  so 
much  gold  as  he  could  cany  away  at  once  on  his  own  person. 
AlcmsBon,  for  the  purpose  of  such  a  present,  had  recourse  to 
the  following  expedient:  having  put  on  a  large  ckxik,  and 
luiving  left  a  deep  fold  in  the  doal^  and  having  drawn  on  the 
widest  boots  he  could  find,  he  went  into  the  trMSUiy  to  which 
they  conducted  him ;  and  meeting  with  a  heap  of  gold*dust,  he 
first  stuflM  around  his  l^gs  as  much  gold  as  the  ^boots  would 
contain ;  and  then,  having  filled  the  whole  fold  with  gold,  and 
having  sprinkled  the  gold-dost  over  the  hair  of  his  head,  and 
put  more  into  his  mouth,  he  went  out  of  the  treasury,  dragging 

*  B.  V.  chap.  62—65,      *  B.  V.  chap.  63,      «  B.  I.  chap.  47, 53, 56. 
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his  l>oots  with  diiliculty,  and  resembling  any  thing  rather  than 
a  man  ;  fur  his  mouth  was  stuflfed,  and  he  was  all  over  swollen. 
Croesus,  when  he  saw  him,  burst  into  laughter ;  and  he  gave 
him  all  that,  and  besides,  presented  him  with  other  things  not 
of  less  value  than  it  Thus  this  family  became  extremely 
rich ;  and  this  Alcmaeon,  having  by  these  means  bred  hones, 
won  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games*  126.  In  the  second 
seneration  after,  Clisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyfrn,  raised  the 
family,  so  that  it  became  far  more  celebrated  among  the 
Greeks  than  it  had  been  before.  For  Clisthoies,  son  of 
Aristonymns,  son  of  Mprroo,  aon^of  Andreas,  had  a  daughter 
wlioee  name  was  Aganata :  her  he  reaolved  to  give  in  mar* 
riage  to  the  man  whom  he  should  find  the  most  accomplished 
of  all  the  Grreeks.  When  tiimfore  the  Olympian  games  were 
being  celebrated,  Clisthenes,  being  victorious  in  them  in  the 
chariot  race,  made  a  proclamation  ;  "  that  whoever  of  the 
Greeks  deemed  himself  worthy  tu  bccuiuc  tlie  son-in-law  of 
Clisthenes,  should  come  to  Sicyon  on  the  sixtieth  <l;iy,  or  even 
before;  since  Chsthencs  had  determined  on  the  maniage  in  a 
year,  reckoning  from  the  sixtieth  day.**  Thereupon  such  of 
the  Greeks  as  were  pulled  up  with  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try, cami'  as  suitors;  and  Clistljcues,  having  made  a  race- 
course a!i*l  palaestra  for  tlu  in,  ivept  it  for  this  very  pur[)use. 
127.  From  Italy,  accordingly,  came  Smindyrides,  son  of  Hip- 
pocrates, a  Sybarite,  who  more  than  any  other  man  reached 
the  highest  pitch  of  luxury ;  (and  Sybaris  was  at  that  time  in 
a  most  flourishing  condition ;)  and  Damasus  of  Sins,  son  of 
Amyns  called  the  Wise:  these  came  from  Italy.  From  the 
Ionian  gulf,  Amphimnestus,  son  of  Epistrophn-,  an  Epidam- 
nian;  he  came  from  the  Ionian  gulf.  An  ^tolian  came, 
Males^  brother  of  that  Titormus  who  surpassed  the  Greeks  in 
strength,  and  fied  from  the  society  of  men  to  the  extremity  of 
the  ^tx^ian  territocy.  And  from  Peloponnesus,  Leocedes,  son 
ct  Fhmdon  tyrant  of  the  Argtves,  a  duandant  of  that  Fhei- 
don  who  introduced  measures  among  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
was  the  most  insolent  of  all  the  Greeks,  who  having  removed 
the  Elean  umpires,  himself  regulated  the  games  at  Olympia  ; 
his  .son  accordingly  came.  And  Amiantus,  son  of  Lycurgas, 
an  Ai'cadian  Irom  Trupezus  ;  an  Azcniun  from  the  city 
of  Pa?os,  Laplmnes,  son  of  Euphorion,  who,  as  the  story  is  told 
la  Arcadia,  received  the  Dioscuri  in  his  house,  and  alter  that 
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entertained  all  men  ;  and  an  Elean,  Onomastus,  son  ot*  Agie- 
us  :  these  accordingly  came  from  the  Peloponnesus  itself.  Fiolq 
Athens  there  came  Me^acles,  son  of  Alcmaeon,  the  same  who 
had  visited  Croesus,  and  another,  Ilippoclides,  son  of  Tisan- 
der,  who  surpassed  the  Athenians  in  wealth  and  beauty.  From 
Eretria,  which  was  flourishing  at  that  time,  came  Lvjtnnias  ; 
he  was  the  uidy  one  from  Enboea.  And  from  The>.-alv  there 
came,  of  the  Scopade?',  Diactorides  a  Cranonian ;  and  from  the 
Molossi,  Aleon.  128.  So  many  were  the  suitors.  Whea 
they  had  arrived  on  the  appointed  day,  Clistheoes  made  in* 
quiries  of  thdir  couBtrj,  and  the  family  of  each ;  then  detain- 
ing them  for  a  year,  he  made  trial  of  their  manly  qunlitieSi 
their  dispositions,  leuming,  tend  morals ;  holding  familiar  inter- 
oourse  with  each  separately,  and  with  all  together,  and  leading 
out  to  the  gymnasia  such  of  them  aa  were  younger ;  hat  moat 
of  all  he  nuide  trial  of  them  al  the  banquet:  for  as  long  as  ha 
detained  them,  he  did  this  throughout^  and  at  the  same  tioM 
entertained  them  magnificently.  And  somehow  of  all  tba 
suitors  those  that  had  come  finom  Athens  pleased  him  moat^  and 
of  these  Hippodides,  son  of  Usander,  was  preferred  boUi  on 
account  of  his  manly  qualities,  and  because  he  was  distantly 
related  to  the  Cypselida^  in  Corinth.  129.  When  the  day 
appointed  for  the  consummation  of  the  mai  rinjre  arrived,  and 
for  the  declaration  of  Clisthenes  himself,  whom  he  wuuKi 
choose  of  them  all,  Clistheues,  having  sacrificed  a  hundred 
oxen,  entertained  both  the  suitors  themselves  anfi  all  the  Si(  yu- 
niaus  ;  and  when  they  had  concluded  the  feast,  the  suitor^  had 
u  contest  about  music,  and  any  subject  |)ro]H)-ed  for  convers- 
ation. As  the  drinkiiipr  went  on,  ITi|)i)Mcliiles,  who  much 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  rest,  ordered  tiie  tiute-player  to 
play  a  dance ;  and  when  the  flute-player  obeyed,  he  began  to 
dance:  and  he  danced,  probably,  so  as  to  please  himself;  but 
Clisthenes,  seeing  it,  beheld  the  whole  matter  with  suspicioa 
Afterwards,  Hippoelides^  haying  rested  awhil^  ordered  some 
one  to  bring  in  a  table ;  and  when  the  table  came  in*  he  first 
danced  Laconian  figures  on  it,  and  then  Attic  ones ;  and  in 
the  third  i^ace^  having  leant  his  head  on  the  tahle  he  gestico* 
lated  with  his  legs.  But  ClistheneSi  when  he  danced  Sie  first 
and  second  lame,  revolted  from  the  thought  of  having  Hippo* 
dides  for  his  son-in-law,  on  account  of  his  dancing  and  want 
of  decorum,  yet  restrained  himseli^  not  wisliiu^^  to  burst  out 
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against  him ;  but  when  he  saw  him  gesticulating  with  bis 
1  ]BgBf  he  was  no  longer  able  to  restraui  himself,  and  said: 
1  **  Son  of  Tisander,  yon  have  danced  awaj  jonr  marriage.'' 
Bat  Hippoolides  answered :  *^  No  matter  to  Hippodides.'' 
Hence,  this  answer  became  a  proverb.  130.  CKsthenes,  hav^ 
ing  commanded  silence,  thus  addressed  the  assembled  company : 
Gentlemen,  suitors  of  my  daughter,  I  commend  you  all,  antl, 
if  it  were  possible,  would  gratify  you  lill,  not  selecting  one  of 
you  above  the  others,  nor  rejecting  the  rest.  But  as  it  is  not 
possible,  since  I  have  to  determine  about  a  single  daniM  1,  to 
indulge  the  wishes  of  all ;  to  such  of  you  as  are  rejected  f  rom 
the  raarriaire  I  pres^nit  a  talent  of  silver  to  each,  on  uccount 
of  your  con(l(  S('en<ling  to  take  a  wife  from  my  family,  aud  of 
your  absence  from  home ;  but  to  Megacles,  son  of  Alemseon, 
I  betroth  my  daughter  Agarista,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
Athenians."  When  Megacles  said  that  he  accepted  the  be* 
trothal,  the  marriage  was  celebrated  by  Clisthenes.  131. 
This  happened  respecting  the  decision  between  the  suitors, 
and  thos  the  Alcmteonidss  became  celebrated  thronghont 
Greece.  From  this  marriage  sprung  Clisthenes,  who  estab* 
liabed  the  tribes  and  a  democrapj  among  the  Athenians,  tak- 
ing his  name  firom  his  maternal  grand£Kther  the  Sicjonian ;  he 
was  bom  to  Megacles,  as  was  also  Hippocrates;  and  fc(m 
Hippocrates,  another  Megacles,  and  another  Agarista,  why 
took  her  name  from  Ajzarista,  dauirhter  of  Clisthenes  ;  she 
havinsr  married  Xunthippus,  son  of  Aripinun,  aud  being  with 
child,  &ki\v  a  vision  in  her  sleep,  an<I  landed  that  she  brought 
fortfi  a  lion  ;  and  after  a  few  days  she  bore  Pericles  to  Xan- 
tbippus. 

132.  Atier  the  defent  of  t/ie  Persians  at  Marathon,  Mil- 
tiades,  who  was  before  iiighly  esteemed  among  the  Athenians, 
then  still  more  increased  his  reputation.  Having  therefore 
asked  of  the  Athenians  seventy  ships,  and  troops  and  monejr, 
without  telling  them  what  country  he  purposed  to  invade,  but 
saying  that  would  make  them  rich  if  thegr  would  follow 
hiip,  for  that  he  would  take  them  to  such  a  eonntrj,  from 
whence  ther  would  easily  bring  abundance  of  gold  s  speaking 
thus  he  asked  for  the  ships ;  and  the  Athenians,  elated  bj 
these  hopes,  granted  them.  133*  Miltiades,  aceordinglyy 
having  taken  with  him  the  troops,  sailed  agiunst  Paros, 
le^ing  as  a  pretext,  that  the  Parians  had  first  b^un  hostilities 
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by  sending  a  trireme  with  the  Persian  to  Marathon.  This 
was  his  pretended  reaaon;  but,  in  fect»  he  had  a  grudge 
againafe  the  Parians  on  account  of  Ljsagoras,  son  of  Xlsiafli 
who  was  a  Parian  by  birth^  and  had  calumniated  him  to  Hj- 
darnes  the  Persian.  Miltiadea^  having  arrived  with  his  forces 
at  the  place  to  which  he  was  sailing,  besieged  the  Parians^ 
who  were  driyen  within  their  walls ;  and  sending  a  herald  to 
them,  he  demanded  a  hundred  talento»  saying,  that  if  th^  did 
not  give  him  that  sum)  he  would  not  draw  off  his  armj  until 
he  had  destroyed  them.  The  Parians  never  entertained 
the  thought,  whether  they  should  give  Miltiades  any  money ; 
but  devised  means  by  which  they  might  defend  the  dty;  and 
in  addition  to  other  plans,  they  also  in  the  several  part^  where 
the  wall  was  most  exposed  to  attack,  there  raided  it,  duriiij* 
the  night,  to  double  its  former  height.  134,  Up  to  this  point 
of  the  story  all  the  Greeks  agree ;  but  after  this  the  I'.irians 
themselves  say  that  it  happened  as  follows.  That  when  Mil- 
tiades was  in  a  state  of  perplexity,  a  captive  womati,  wlio  \\  a^i 
by  birth  a  Parian,  and  lier  name  wa?  Timo,  conttned  w  uh 
him  ;  she  was  an  inferior  priestess  of  tiie  infernal  goddesses. 
When  she  came  into  the  presence  of  ^liltiades,  she  advised 
him,  if  he  deemed  it  of  great  consequence  to  take  Paros,  to  act 
as  she  should  suggest.  She  then  made  some  suggestion ;  and 
htf  coming  to  the  mound  that  is  before  the  city,  leaped  over 
the  fence  of  Ceres  Thesmophora,  as  he  was  unable  to  open  the 
door ;  and  liaving  leaped  over,  he  went  to  the  temple,  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  something  within,  either  to  move  some  of  the 
things  that  may  not  be  moved,  or  to  do  something  or  other. 
And  he  was  just  at  the  door,  when  suddenly  a  thriH  of  horror 
came  over  hhn,  and  he  went  bac^  by  the  same  way ;  and  in 
leaping  over  the  fence  his  thigh  was  dislocated;  others  say 
that  he  hurt  his  knee.  185.  MUtiades  accordingly,  being  in 
a  bad  plight,  sailed  back  home,  neither  bringing  money  to  the 
Athenians,  nor  having  reduced  Paros,  but  having  besieged  it 
for  six  and  twenty  days,  and  ravaged  the  island.  The  I'arians, 
being  informed  iliat  Timo,  the  priestess  of  the  goddesses,  had 
directed  Miltiades,  and  desiring  to  punish  her  for  so  doing, 
sent  deputies  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  as  soon  a»  ihey  were 
rchVved  from  the  sir  ^^e:  they  sent  to  inquire  whether  they 
should  put  to  death  the  priestess  of  the  goddesses,  for  linvinL^ 

made  known  to  the  enemy  the  means  of  capturing  her  country. 
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and  for  having  diaeovered  to  Miltiades  sacred  things,  which 

ought  not  to  be  revealed  to  the  male  sex.  But  the  Pythian 
(lid  not  allow  them,  saying,  **  that  Timo  was  not  to  blame  for 
tlii.s,  but  that  it  \v;is  fated  Miltiades  should  come  to  a  miserable 
end,  and  shu  hud  appeared  to  Lim  as  a  guide  to  misfortunes." 
The  Pythiaii  gave  this  answer  to  the  Parians.  136.  When 
MiltiM(lr>  returned  from  Paros,  the  Athenians  were  loud  in 
lh<  ir  complaints  against  him,  both  all  others,  and  especi:dly 
Xanthippus,  son  of  Aripiiron,  who,  bringing  a  capital  charge 
against  Miltiades  before  the  people,  prosecuted  him  on  a  chaise 
of  deceiving  the  Athenians.  Miltiades,  though  present  in 
person,  made  no  defence ;  for  he  was  vnablci  as  his  thigh  had 
begun  to  mortify.  But  while  he  Ulj  on  a  cooch,  liis  friends 
mSie  a  defence  for  him,  dwelling  mnch  on  the  battle  that  had 
been  fought  at  Marathon,  and  on  the  capture  of  Lemnos ; 
8iiiee»  having  taken  Lemnos,  and  inflicted  vengeance  on  the 
Pehi^ans^  he  had  given  it  up  to  the  Athenians.  The  people 
so  far  favouring  him  as  to  acquit  him  of  the  capital  offence, 
and  having  fined  him  lifty  talents  for  the  injury  he  had  done, 
Miltiades  soon  after  ended  his  life  by  the  putrefaction  and 
mortification  of  his  thigh.  His  son  Cimon  paid  the  fifty 
talents. 

137.  Miltiades.  -on  of  C'imon,  had  possessed  himself  of 
I^emnos  in  tlife  ioliowing  manner.  The  Pelasgians,  when 
they  had  been  driven  out  of  Attica  by  the  Athenians,  whe- 
ther justly  or  unjustly, — (for  this  I  am  unable  to  determine, 
except  so  £ur  as  is  related,)  Hecataeus,  however,  son  of  Hege- 
sander,  says  in  his  history,  that  it  was  unjustly,  for  that, 
when  the  Athenians  saw  the  lands  under  Hymettus,  which 
they  had  given  to  the  Pelasgians  in  payment  for  the  wall 
they  had  formerly  built  about  the  Acropolis ;  when  the  Athe- 
nians saw  this  well  cultivated,  which  was  before  barren  and 
of  no  value,  jealousy  and  a  desire  of  the  land  took  possession 
of  them,  and  so  the  Athenians  drove  them  ou^  vrithout 
uUeging  any  other  pretence  whatever."  But  as  the  Athenians 
say,  "they  justly  expelled  them;  lor  that  the  Pelasgians, 
while  settled  under  Mount  I lymettus,  made  incursions  from 
thence,  and  committed  the  ioliowing  injuries.  For  that  their 
daughters  and  sons  used  constantly  to  go  for  water  to  the 
Nine  Springs,  because  nt  that  time  neither  they  nor  the  other 
Greeks  had  domestic  servants :  and  whenever  the  young  wo- 
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men  went  there,  the  Pelasgians  used,  ont  of  in-oleiiee  and 
contempt,  to  otier  viole  nce  to  them  ;  nor  wert'  tlii  y  f^atisfied 
with  doing  this,  but  at  last  tliey  were  discovered  in  the  very 
act  of  plotting  to  attack  ike  cU^.  They  addt  that  thej  them* 
Belves  showed  themselves  so  mach  better  men  than  theoiy  in 
thaty  when  it  was  in  their  power  to  pot  the  Pelasgians  to  death, 
since  they  had  fomid  tbem  plottiiig  against  them,  thsj  would 
not  do  so^  bat  warned  them  to  d^art  the  coontnr ;  lund  that 
they,  aeeordinglyy  withdrawing^  possessed  themsdves  of  otiier 
phices^  and  amongst  them,  of  Leninos."  Hecatna  has  given 
the  former  aecoont,  and  tlie  Athenians  give  the  latter.  138« 
But  these  Pelasgians^  who  then  inhabited  Leninos^  and  do* 
sired  to  be  revenged  on  the  Atbenians»  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  festivals  of  the  Athenians,  stationed  fifty-oared  «ral- 
leys  and  laid  an  ambiiscuik'  tur  tlie  Athenian  women,  tliey 
celebrated  the  festival  of  Dian;;  in  Brauron,  and  having  car- 
ried many  of  them  away  ironi  thence,  they  sailed  off,  ajid 
taking  tliem  to  Li  ninos,  kept  them  as  cuncubiues.  But  when 
these  women  were  fully  supplied  with  children,  they  instructed 
their  sons  in  the  Attic  language  and  the  manners  of  the 
Athenians ;  they,  therefore,  would  not  hold  nny  intercourse 
with  the  sons  of  tlie  Pelasgian  women,  but  if  any  one  of  their 
number  was  beaten  by  one  of  theoi,  they  all  immediatelj 
assisted,  and  revenged  one  another;  moreover,  these  bojs 
thought  they  had  a  right  to  goTem  the  other  boys,  and  proved 
far  superior  to  them.  But  the  Pelasgiansi  observing  this^ 
eonsnlted  together,  and,  on  eonsideration,  oonsideralde  alarm 
came  over  them,  as  to  what  these  boys  would  do  when  they 
were  grown  np^  if  they  already  determined  to  assist  eaeh  other 
against  the  sons  of  their  lawful  wives,  and  even  now  eodei^ 
vonred  to  rule  over  them«  Thereupon,  they  resolved  to  murder 
the  children  they  had  by  the  Attic  women ;  and,  aceordinglj, 
they  did  so,  and  moreover  put  their  mothers  to  death*  From 
this  crime,  and  that  which  the  women  perpetrated  before  this, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  Thoas,  killed  their  own  husbands, 
all  enormous  actions  are  wont  to  be  called  Lemnian  through- 
out  Greece.  131).  But  when  the  Pelasjorians  had  murdered 
their  own  children  and  women,  neither  did  th<  ir  land  yield 
fruit,  nor  were  their  wives  and  tlocks  equally  prulific  as  be- 
fore ;  being,  therefore,  afflicted  by  famine  and  cliildlessness, 
they  sent  to  Delphi,  to  seek  Ibr  some  deliverance  Ixom  their 
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present  dbtreewfl.  Bat  the  PTthian  liede  them  give  saeh 
aatiefaction  to  the  Atheaiens  as  the  Atbenkuis  thenudm 

shcrald  impose.  The  Pelasgians,  therefore,  went  to  Athens, 
and  professed  themselves  ready  to  give  satisfaction  tor  the 
whole  injury.  But  the  Athenians,  hairing  spread  a  couch  in 
tlie  l*rytuneam  in  the  handsomest  way  they  were  able,  and 
having  placed  by  it  a  table  full  of  all  sorts  of  gooil  thinirs, 
commanded  the  Pelasgians  to  surrender  their  country  to  theui, 
in  such  a  condition.     But  the  Pelasgians  said,  in  answer,. 

When  a  ship  shall  perform  the  voyage  in  one  day  by  the 
north  wind  from  jour  country  to  ours,  we  will  then  deliver  it 
up.**    This  they  aaidy  aapposing  that  it  was  imposnhie  the 
thing  should  happen,  because  Attica  lies  fmr  to  the  south  of 
XieiitDOS.  140*  This  took  place  at  that  time.   But  reiy  manj 
yean  after  thiSi  when  the  Chersonese  in  the  HeUeapont  beoame 
ralgect  to  the  AthadanB^  Miltiadea,  son  of  Cimon,  at  a  time 
when  the  Etesian  winds  pcevailed,  haring  performed  the  voy- 
age in  a  ship  from  EhsoSy  on  the  HelleqKmt^  to  Lemnos,  re* 
quired  the  Pebsgians  to  quit  the  ishnd,  remin^Bng  tiiem  of 
the  oracle,  which  the  Pelasgians  expected  could  never  be  ac- 
complished.   The  Hephasstians  accordingly  obeyed  ;  hut  the 
M3a*iiictan3,  not  aekiiowiedging  the  Chersonese  to  be  Attica, 
were  besie^red  until  they  also  surrendered.    Thus  the  Athe- 
nians and  Miltiades  got  possession  of  Lenmus. 


BOOK  VII. 

POLYMNIA. 

news  of  the  battle  fought  at  Marathon  renehed  Da* 

rius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  who  was  before  much  exasperated  with 

the  Athenians  on  account  of  tlie  attack  upon  Sardis,  he  then 
became  much  more  incensed,  and  wab  still  more  eajj:er  to  pro- 
secute the  war  against  Greece.  Having  therefore  iuiuiediately 
sent  messengers  to  tlie  several  cities,  he  enjoined  them  to  pre- 
pare an  army,  imposing  on  each  a  much  greater  number  than 
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the^  bad  furnished  before^  and  sldpe^  homs,  com,  and  irana* 
porta.  When  theae  orders  were  proclaimed  ronnd  abont^ 
Asia  was  thrown  into  agitation  during  the  spaoe  of  tivee 
jearsi  the  bravest  men  being  enrdled  and  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  inTading  Greece.  Bat  in  the  foorth  year  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  had  been  subdued  by  Cambyses,  revolted  from  the 
Persians ;  whereupon  Darius  only  became  more  eager  to 
march  against  both.  2.  When  Darius  was  prepariug  for  his 
expeditions  against  Egypt  and  Alliens,  a  violent  dissension 
arose  between  his  sons  concerning  the  sovereiornty ;  for 
by  the  customs  of  the  Persians  he  was  obli^nvl  to  nuniinate 
his  successor,  Ix  lore  he  marched  out  on  any  exp€diti<'n.  Now 
Darius,  even  belure  he  became  kincr,  had  three  sons  born  to 
liim  by  his  former  wife,  the  daughter  of  Gobryas ;  and  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  four  others  by  Atossa,  daugh- 
ter of  Cyrus.  Of  the  former,  Artabazanes  was  the  eldest ; 
of  those  after  bom,  Xeizes:  and  these  two  not  being  of  the 
same  mother,  were  at  Tariance.  Artabazanes  urged  that  be 
was  the  eldest  of  all  the  sons,  and  that  it  was  the  established 
usage  among  all  men  that  the  eldest  son  should  succeed  to  tlie 
sovereignty:  on  the  other  hand,  Xerxes  alkged  that  he  was 
son  of  Atossa,  daughter  of  CNtus,  and  that  it  was  Cyrns  who 
had  acqnired  freedom  fbr  the  Persians.  8.  When  Diarina  had 
not  yet  declared  his  opinion,  at  this  very  conjuoetare,  Dema- 
ratns,  son  of  Ariston,  happened  to  oome  np  to  Sosa,  haTing 
been  deprived  of  the  kingly  office  at  Sparta,*  and  having  im- 
posed on  himself  a  voluntary  exile  from  Lacedicmon.  Thi?» 
man,  having  lieard  of  the  diilerence  between  the  sons  of 
rius,  went  to  Xerxes,  as  report  says,  and  advised  hiiii  to  say 
in  addition  to  wliat  he  had  already  said  ;  that  ^Hie  was  born  to 
Darius  after  lie  had  become  king,  and  wn^  pd^ses^ed  of  the 
empire  of  tlie  Persians ;  whereas  Artabazanes  was  born  to 
Darius  while  lie  was  vet  a  private  person  ;  wherefore  it  was 
not  rea-soniilile  or  just  that  any  other  should  possess  that  dicr- 
nity  in  prelerence  to  himself,  since  in  Sparta  also,"  Demaratus 
continued  to  suggest,  this  custom  prevailed,  that  if  some 
ehildren  were  bcnm  before  their  father  became  king,  and  one 
was  born  subsequently  when  he  had  now  come  to  the  throneb 
this  last  born  son  shoukl  succeed  to  the  kingdom."  Xerxes 
having  availed  himself  of  the  suggestion  of  Demaratus^  Da- 
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riii8»  acknowledgbg  that  he  said  what  was  jost^  declared  him 
king.    But  it  appears  to  me  that  even  without  this  suggestion 
Zlerxes  would  have  been  made  king;  for  Atoasa  hiul  an* 
lyounded  inflnence.   4.  Darioa,  having  appointed  Xerxes  ti> 
be  king  over  the  Persians,  prepared  to  march.  However, 
after  these  things,  and  in  the  year  after  the  revolt  of  Egypt, 
it  happened  that  Darius  himself,  while  he  was  making  pre- 
piii  atiuiis,  died,  having  reigned  thirty-six  years  in  all ;  nor 
was  he  ahle  to  avenge  himself  either  on  the  Egyptians,  who 
had  revolted,  or  on  the  Atlienians.    "When  Darius  was  dead^ 
llie  kingtlom  devolved  on  hif^  son  Xerxes. 

5.  Xerxes,  huuever,  was  at  first  by  no  means  inclined  to 
make  war  against  ( w  oece,  but  he  levied  forces  for  the  redne- 
tion  of  Egypt.   But  Mardoniiis,  son  of  GrobryaSy  who  was 
cousin  to  Xerxes»  and  son  of  Darius's  sister,  being  present^ 
and  having  the  greatest  infiueneewith  him  of  aU  the  Persians^ 
conatantly  held  the  following  language^  Mjuigf  **  Sir^  it  is  not 
right  that  the  Athenians,  having  aliiady  done  mneh  misdnef 
to  the  Persians^  should  go  unpunished  for  what  they  have 
dk>ne.   However^  for  the  present^  finish  the  enterprise  joo 
have  in  hand ;  and  when  yon  have  quelled  the  insolence  of 
Egypt,  lead  your  army  against  Athens ;  that  you  may  acquire 
a  good  reputation  among  men,  and  any  one  tor  the  future  may 
be  cautious  of  marching  acrainst  your  territory/'    This  lan- 
guage was  used  )>v  him  for  the  purposes  of  revenge,  but  he 
fre<]nently  made  the  tollowing  addition  to  it,  that  "Europe 
was  a  very  beautitul  country,  and  produced  all  kinds  of  culti- 
vated trees,  and  was  very  fertile,  and  worthy  to  be  possessed 
by  the  king  alone  of  all  mortals."   6.  He  spake  thus,  be* 
eanse  be  was  desirous  of  new  enterprises,  and  wished  to  be 
himself  governor  of  Greeoe :  in  time  he  effected  his  purpose^ 
and  persuaded  Xerxes  to  do  as  be  advised ;  for  other  thiim 
happening  fiivourably  assisted  him  in  persuading  Xerxes.  In 
the  first  plaee  messengers  eoming  from  Thessaly  on  the  part 
of  the  Aleuadff^  invitid  the  king,  with  earnest  importunity,  to 
invade  Greeoe :  these  Aleuads  were  kings  of  Thessal^.  And 
in  the  next  place,  those  of  the  Pisistratidse,  who  had  gone  up 
to  Susa,  holding  the  same  language  as  the  AleuadcB,  still  more 
eagerly  pressed  him,  liaving  with  them  Ononiacritus,  an  Athe- 
nian, a  soothsayer  and  dispenser  of  the  oracles  of  Musa?us. 
For  they  went  up  (o  6usa^  having  fxrai  reconciled  their  former 
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emnitf  wUk  Ami.  For  OnomicritiiB  had  been  hmighri  horn 
Athens  hj  Hippaixdiiui»  aoa  of  FiMlntiiiy  baviag  been  de- 
tected by  Laeue  the  Hermionieiii  in  the  very  eet  of  inierpe- 
latiog  among  the  oradea  of  MnsMa,  eoB  in^ioningy  that  the 

islands  lying  off  Lemnos  would  disappear  beneath  the  sea: 
wherefore  Hipparchui  banished  liim,  although  he  liad  before 
been  very  familiar  with  him.    But  at  that  time  havinsr  cone 
up  \\  ith  them,  whenever  he  came  into  the  presence  of  the  king, 
as  tlie  Pisistratidae  spoke  of  him  in  very  high  tcnnfl,  he  recit^ 
some  ut  the  oracles  ;  if,  however,  there  was  amongst  them  any 
that  ])(jrten(le(l  mistbrtune  to  the  barbarinns,  of  these  he  made 
no  mention  ;  but  selecting  such  as  were  most  favourably  he 
said  it  was  fated  that  the  Hellespont  should  be.  bridged  aver 
by  a  Persian,  describing  the  march.    Thus  be  eontimiallj 
assailed^  ike  kmg^  rehearsing  oradeSi  as  did  the  Pi.^isfratidsi 
and  AleoadflBi  bj  dedaring  tkeir  ofnnions*  7.  Wheo  Xems 
was  persoaded  to  make  war  against  Gxeece^  he  then,  in  tbs 
second  year  after  the  death  of  Darios^  first  made  an  ezpeditaQB 
against  those  who  bad  roToiUed ;  and,  haying  sabdned  thwand 
reiduced  all  Egypt  to  a  worse  state  of  servitude  than  it  was 
under  Darius,  he  committed  the  government  to  Achaemenes^  his 
own  br(jther,  and  son  of  Darius.  Some  time  after,  Inaru-.  •  son 
of  Psaniiintiehus,  a  Libyan,  slew  Achasmeaes,  to  wiiom  the 
government  of  Egypt  was  committed. 

8.  Xerxes,  after  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  when  he  was  about 
to  take  in  hand  the  expedition  against  Athens,  (X)nv()ketl  an  as- 
senibly  of  the  principal  Persians,  that  he  niifrht  both  iiear  their 
opinions,  and  himself  make  known  his  intentions  before  them  aU. 
When  they  were  assembled  Xerxes  addressed  them  as  follows : 
(L)  Men  of  Persia,  I  shall  not  be  the  first  to  introduce  this 
eostom  among  yon,  but  shall  adopt  it,  having  leoetved  is  firom 
my  forefathers.  For,  as  I  learn  fiNim  older  men»  we  have  never 
remained  inaetive  ainee  we  wrested  the  sovereign  power  firapi 
the  Ifedes^  and  Cyrna  OTerthrew  Astysges :  bnt  thedntythns 
leads  the  way,  and  to  na  who  foOow  his  guidaaoe  many  things 
result  to  our  advantage.  What  deeds  Cyrus,  and  Csimbyses, 
and  my  father  Darius  have  achieved,  and  what  nations  they 
have  added  tu  our  empire,  no  one  need  mention  to  you  who 
know  them  welL  But    since  I  have  succeeded  to  the  throiie, 

'  Or  "  conducted  iuoMelC*      '  See  B«  III.  chap.  12. 
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have  carefnUy  oomidered  this,  in  what  wbj  I  may  not  fall 
short  of  m  J  predeoeBaora  in  this  honoar,  nor  acquire  less  addi- 
tional power  to  the  Bersians.  And  on  mature  eonsiderationy 
I  find  that  we  may  at  onee  aeqoire  an  increase  of  glory,  and  a 
country  not  inferior  nor  poorer,  but  OTen  more  prodoctiTe  than 
that  we  now  possess ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  satisfaction 
and  vengeance  will  accrue  to  us.  Whcrelure  I  have  now 
called  you  together,  that  I  may  conmiunicate  to  you  what  I 
puriK)5»e  to  do.  (2.)  I  intend  t a  throw  a  bridge  over  the  IJei- 
lespont,  aixl  to  march  an  army  throuirh  Europe  agaiast  (ireece, 
that  I  may  punish  the  Atlienians  tor  the  injuries  tiiev  have 
dune  to  the  Persians  uikI  to  my  iather.  You  have  already 
seen  Darius  preparing  to  make  war  against  those  people  :  but 
he  died,  and  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  avenge  himself.  But 
I,  in  his  cause  and  that  of  the  other  Persians,  will  not  rest  till 
I  have  token  and  burnt  Athens ;  for  they  Urst  began  by  doing 
acta  of  injustice  against  my  fhther  and  me.  First  of  all  having 
come  to  SardiSt  with  Aristagoras  the  Milesian,  oor  aervant, 
on  their  arrival  they  burnt  down  both  the  groves  and  the 
templea.  And,  secondly,  how  they  treated  us  on  oor  making 
a  descent  on  their  territory,  when  Datis  and  Artaphemes  led 
our  forces,  you  all  know  well  enough.  (  3.)  For  these  reasons, 
therefore,  I  have  resolved  to  make  war  upon  them.  And  on 
reflection,  I  iind  the  foUowinpr  advantages  in  thla  course:  if 
we  shall  subdue  them,  and  their  neighbours,  wlio  inhabit  the 
country  of  Pelojis  the  Phrycrian,  we  sh;dl  make  the  Persian 
territory  co-exteubive  with  the  air  ot'  heavea  ;  nor  will  the 
sun  look  down  upon  any  land  that  borders  on  ours ;  but  I, 
with  your  assistance,  will  make  them  all  one  territory,  march- 
ing through  the  whole  of  Europe.  For  I  am  informed  that 
mick  is  the  case ;  and  that  no  city  or  nation  of  the  world  will 
remain,  which  will  be  able  to  come  to  a  battle  with  us,  when 
thoee  whom  I  have  mentioned  have  been  brought  into  aulgec- 
tion«  Thus,  both  thoee  who  are  guilty,  and  those  who  are  not 
guilty,  must  equally  submit  to  the  yoke  rf  aervitude.  (4.)  But 
you,  by  doing  what  I  require,  wUl  gratify  me  exceedingly ; 
when  I  shall  have  informed  you  of  the  time,  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  each  of  you  to  come  promptly.  And  whosoever  shall 
appear  with  the  best-appointed  troops,  to  liim  I  will  give  such 
presents  as  are  accounted  most  honourable  in  our  country. 
But  that  I  may  not  appear  to  follow  my  own  counsel  only, 
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I  lay  the  matter  before  you,  bidding  any  one  of  700  who 
wishes,  to  declare  his  opiaion."   Having  said  this^  he  ceased. 

9.  After  him  Mardonius  spoke :    Sir^  not  only  are  yoa  the 
mo6tbezoellent«of  all  the  Persians  that  have  yet  been,  bat  even 
of  aU  that  ever  shall  be ;  yon  also,  in  other  respectSy  have  in 
speaking  touched  upon  the  most  important  topics  and  the  most 
exact  truthi  and  especially  will  not  snflbr  the  lonians,  who 
dweU  in  Europe,  to  mock  us^  worthless  as  they  are.   For  it 
would  indeed  be  a  great  indignity,  if,  having  subdued  the 
Sacae,  Indians,  Ethiopians,  and  Assyrians,  and  other  nations, 
many  and  powerful,  which  never  did  the  Persians  «any  wrong, 
hut,  in  order  only  to  enlar<;e  our  dominions,  we  hold  them  in 
servitude ;  and  yet  shall  not  avenge  ourselves  on  the  Greeks, 
who  wore  the  first  to  commit  injustice.  Huvin<i  what  to  fear? 
what  conriucnce  of  numbers?  what  power  ot  wealth?  (1.) 
AVe  nr<^  acquainted  with  their  manner  of  fighting ;  and  we 
are  lu  ([iKiintod  with  their  power,  that  it  is  weak.    Wt^  hold 
their  children  in  subjection,  those  who  dwell  within  our  terri- 
tories, and  are  called  Ionian s,  ^Eolians,  and  Dorians.    I  my- 
self have  made  trial  of  these  men  already,  marching  against 
them  at  the  command  of  your  father ;  and  when  I  advanced 
as  far  as  Macedonia,  and  was  within  a  short  distance  of  reach- 
ing Athens  itself,  no  one  opposed  me  in  battle.   (2.)  And  yet 
the  Grreeks  are  accustomed,  as  I  am  informed,  to  undertake 
wars  without  delibenition,  from  obstinacy  and  folly.  For 
when  they  have  declared  war  against  one  another,  having 
found  out  the  fairest  and  most  level  spot,  they  go  down  to  it 
and  fight ;  so  that  the  conquerors  depart  with  great  loss,  and 
of  the  conquered  I  say  nothing  at  all,  for  they  are  utterly 
destroyed.    Whereas,  being  of  the  same  language^  they  ought, 
by  the  intervention  of  heralds  and  ambassadors,  to  adjust  their 
diilerences,  and  in  any  way  rather  than  by  fighting.    But  if 
they  must  needs  go  to  war  with  each  other,  they  ought  to  find 
out  where  they  are  each  least  likely  to  be  conquered,  and  there 
try  the  issue  of  a  batik.    The  Greeka,  accordingly,  adoptiiiir  a 
disadvantasreous  method,  when  I  marched  as  far  as  Macedonia, 
never  ventured  so  far  as  to  come  to  a  'l);ittle.    (3.)  Will  any 
one,  then,  ()  king,  have  recourse  to  war,  and  oppose  you,  when 
you  lead  the  multitudes  of  Asia,  and  all  her  ships  ?    In  my 
Opinion,  indeed,  the  Grecians  will  never  proceed  to  such  a 
dogree  of  audacity.   But  if  I  should  happen  to  be  deceived 
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in  mj  opinioDy  and  thej,  elated  by  folly,  sboiild  come  to  battfe 
with  08^  tl^y  will  learn,  that  of  all  men  we  are  the  most 
akilled  in  war*  Let  nothing  then  be  untried;  for  nothing  ia 
aooompliahed  of  its  own  self,  but  all  things  are  usnallj  achieved 
by  men  through  endeavoura."  Mardonius,  having  thus  smoothed 
over  the  opinion  of  Xerxes,  ceased  to  speak. 

10.  The  rest  of  the  Persians  continuing  silent,  and  not 
daring  to  declare  an  opinion  to  the  one  proposed,  Artabanus, 
son  of  Hystaspes,  being  uncle  to  Xerxes,  and  rclyini^  on  this, 
spoke  as  ioUows:  (1.)  "  O  king,  unless  opiniuns  opposite  to 
each  other  are  spoken,  it  is  impossible  to  choose  the  better, 
but  it  betonK  s  necessary  to  adopt  that  wiiich  has  been  ad- 
vanced;  -svhereab,  when  various  ojtiiiions  liave  been  given,  it 
is  possible :  just  as  with  unalloyt d  ^^old,  we  cannot  distinguish 
it  by  itself,  but  when  we  have  rubbed  it  by  the  side  of  other 
gold,  we  do  distinguish  the  better.  I  warned  your  lather  and 
ray  brother  not  to  make  war  upon  the  Scytliians,^  a  people 
who  have  no  city  in  any  part  of  their  territory ;  but  he^ 
hoping  to  subdue  the  St^thian  nomadea,  heeded  not  my  ad- 
▼ioe,  and  having  led  an  army  against  them,  returned  wiUi  the 
loaa  of  many  brave  men  of  hb  army.  But  you,  O  king,  are 
about  to  make  war  on  men  far  superior  to  the  Scythians ; 
who  are  said  to  be  moat  valiant  both  by  sea  and  hmd ;  it  i% 
therefore^  right  that  I  should  infonn  you  of  the  danger  we 
have  to  fear.  (2.)  Ton  say,  that  having  thrown  a  bridge 
over  the  Hellespont,  you  will  march  an  army  through  Europe 
into  Glreece ;  now,  it  may  happen  that  we  shall  be  worated 
either  by  land  or  by  sea,  or  even  by  both ;  for  the  people  are 
said  to  be  valiant ;  and  this  we  may  infer,  since  the  Athenians 
iiluiie  destroyed  so  great  aii  army  that  invaded  the  Attic  ter- 
ritury,  under  Datis  and  Artaphemes.  They  were  nut,  how- 
ever, successful  in  both ;  but  if  they  should  attack  us  with 
their  {le(  t,  and  liaving  obtained  a  naval  vii  tory,  should  sail 
to  the  iieilesju.iit,  and  destroy  the  bridge,  tlii^  surely,  O  kiiif^, 
were  a  great  dan^'ti .  (3.)  Nor  do  I  found  this  conjecture  on 
any  wisdom  of  mv  ou  n,  but  from  the  calamity  that  once  all 
but  befel  us,  wheu  your  father,  having  joined  the  ?!ion  s  of 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  and  thrown  a  bridge  over  the  Ister, 
croeaed  over  to  attack  the  Scythians ;  then  the  Scythians  used 
every  means  to  induce  the  lonianai  to  whom  the  guard  of  the 

«  See  B.  IT.  ch,  03. 
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passage  over  the  Ister  had  been  intrusted,  to  break  up  the 
bridge :  and  if,  at  that  time,  Histiaeu^  tjraot  of  Miletus^  had 
Moontod  to  the  opinion  of  the  other  tyrants,  and  had  not  op* 
posed  it,  the  power  of  the  Perriana  would  have  been  ntterij 
rained.  It  is  dreadful  even  to  bear  it  mM^  that  the  whole 
power  of  the  king  depended  on  a  nngle  man.  (4.)  Do  not^ 
therefore^  willingly  expose  jowrsalf  to  any  snch  danger,  when 
there  is  no  neoessitj ;  bat  be  persuaded  by  me ;  diraiiss  ^ 
assembly ;  and  herea^,  whenerer  it  shall  seem  fit  to  yoo, 
having  considered  with  yourself  proclaim  what  appears  to 
you  to  be  most  advantageous.  For  to  deliberate  well,  I  find 
is  the  greatest  gain.  For  if  the  result  prove  unfortunate,  tUe 
matter  has,  nevertheless,  been  well  deliberated  on,  but  our 
deliberation  is  defeated  by  fortune ;  but  he  who  has  deliberated 
badly,  if  iui  tune  attend  him.  hns  met  with  a  success  he  had  no 
right  to  expect,  but  has,  nt  ^  t  rtlii'less,  f(n'ni*id  bad  plans.  (5.) 
Do  you  see  how  tiie  deity  strikes  with  his  thunder  the  tall*^st 
animals,  and  suflTers  them  not  to  be  ostentatious,  but  the  smaller 
ones  do  not  at  all  offend  him  ?  Do  you  see  how  he  ever  hurls 
his  bolts  against  the  loftiest  buildings,  and  trees  of  the  like 
kind  ?  For  the  deity  is  wont  to  cut  off  every  thing  that  is 
too  highly  exalted.  Thu8»  even  a  lai^  army  is  often  defeated 
by  a  small  one^  in  such  manner  as  this:  when  the  deity, 
through  jealousy,  strikes  them  with  terror  or  lightning 
whereby  they  perish  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  themselves  ; 
for  the  deity  will  not  suffer  any  one  but  himself  to  have  Ugh 
thoughts.  (6.)  Again,  to  hasten  any  matter  produees  ftihires, 
from  whence  great  losses  are  wont  to  foUow ;  but  in  delay 
there  are  advantages,  which,  though  not  immediately  apparent, 
yet  one  may  discover  after  a  time.  This,  then,  O  king,  is 
the  advice  I  give  you.  (7.)  But  do  you,  Mardonins,  son  of 
Gobryas,  cease  to  speak  vain  words  of  the  Grecians,  who  do 
not  deserve  to  be  spoken  lightly  of.  For  by  calumniating  the 
Greeks,  yon  urge  the  kins:  himself  to  lead  an  amy  iigainst 
them ;  and  to  this  end  you  appear  to  me  to  exert  all  your 
efforts.  But  may  it  not  so  be.  For  calumny  is  tiie  worst  of 
evils ;  in  it  there  are  two  who  commit  injustice,  aiid  one  who 
is  injured:  for  he  who  rakunniates  another,  acts  unjustly  by 
ac(nisini2^  one  that  not  present  ;  and  he  acts  unjustly,  who 
is  persuaded  before  he  has  learnt  the  exact  truth ;  and  he  tliat 
is  absent  when  the  charge  is  made,  is  thus  doubly  ii^jured. 
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boing  calumniated  by  the  one,  and  by  the  other  deeineti  to  be 
base.  (^.)  litit  if,  at  all  events,  it  must  neefU  be,  that  war 
roust  be  made  oq  these  people,  come,  let  the  king  himself  re- 
main in  the  abod^  of  the  Persians ;  let  both  of  us  risk  our 
children,  aod  do  jon  lead  the  expedition,  having  selected  what 
men  jou  choose^  and  taken  with  jou  as  large  a  force  as  70a 
think  fit ;  and  if  matters  succeed  to  the  king  in  the  manner 
joa  say,  let  my  children  be  pat  to  death,  and  me  also  with 
them.  But  if  tibe  CTent  prove  each  aa  I  foretel,  tiien  let  jonr 
children  anflbr  the  same^  and  yon  also  with  them,  if  ever  you 
retunu  If,  however,  70a  are  nnwilling  to  snbmit  to  these 
terms^  and  will  at  all  events  lead  an  army  against  Greece^  I 
affirm,  that  some  of  those  who  are  left  in  this  country,  wiU 
hear  that  Mardonius,  having  brought  some  great  disaster  upon 
the  Persians,  and  being  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs  and  birds, 
either  in  the  territory  of  the  Athenians,  or  in  tliat  of  the  Lace- 
dremonians,  if  not  sooner  on  his  aiarch,  has  discoverefl  '  afjainst 
what  sort  ot"  nun  }  (ui  now  persuade  the  kinp:  to  laake  war." 

1 1.  Artabninn  tlius  apuke,  but  Xerxes,  inlianied  witli  anLr«^r, 
answered  as  luliows:  "  Artabuaus,  you  are  my  father'-^  liro- 
ther ;  this  will  protect  yon  from  receiving  the  just  rcconipence 
of  your  looiish  words.  However  I  inflict  this  flis^raee  npdii 
you,  base  and  cowanlly  a.s  you  are,  not  to  accompany  me  in  my 
expedition  against  Greece,  but  to  remain  here  with  tiie  women; 
and  I,  without  your  assistance,  will  accomplish  all  that  I  have 
said.  For  X  should  not  be  sprui^  from  Darius,  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,  son  of  Arsames,  son  of  Ariaramnes,  son  of  Teispes,  son 
of  (Tyros,  son  of  Cambyses,  son  of  Achasmenes,  if  I  did  not 
avenge  myself  on  the  Athenians,  knowing  full  well  that  if  we 
continue  quiet^  yet  they  will  not,  bat  will  even  invade  oar 
territories,  if  we  may  conjectnre  from  what  has  been  already 
done  by  them,  who  have  both  bnmt  Sardis,  and  advanced  into 
Asia.  Wherefore  it  is  not  possible  for  either  party  to  retreat, 
but  the  alternative  lies  bofoi;p  us  to  do  or  softr :  so  that  all  these 
dominions  must  hSk  under  the  power  of  the  Grecians,  or  all 
tlieirs  under  that  of  the  Persians ;  for  there  is  no  medium  in 
this  enmity.    It  is  theieiore  honourable  fur  us,  who  have  iiidt 

*  Lsfcfaer,  with  wham  Badir  appetn  to  tgiet,  telins  yv^m  to  tuw: 
in  that  case  the  mcaninf;  of  the  passage  being,  that  "  Uiose  who  remain 

at  home  wil!,  ^%•hc'n  tlicv  h<  :ir  <  f  tlh  dixristers  that  havebefallt'ii  Mardonius 
and  \he  anoy,  Icam  what  an  enemy  they  h&vd  had  to  contend  with/* 
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suffered,  to  take  rerenge,  that  I  may  also  be  informed  of  tJie 

danger  to  which  I  shall  expose  myself,  by  marching'  a^;iUi-i 
those  men,  whom  Felops  the  Phrygian,  whu  was  a  slave  oi 
my  ancestors,  so  completely  siil Mined,  that  even  to  this  day  the 
people  themselves  and  their  country  are  called  after  the  name 
of  the  conqueror." 

12.  Those  things  were  said  so  far :  but  afterwards  nigki 
came  on,  and  the  opinion  of  Artabanus  occasioned  uneasiDess 
to  Xerxes,  and  deliberating  with  himseli*  during  the  night,  ha 
clearly  discoyered  that  it  would  not  be  to  hia  interest  to  make 
war  on  Greece:  having  thus  altered  his  reeolotion,  he  fell 
asleep;  and  some  time  in  the  night,  he  saw  the  foUowii^ 
yision,  as  ia  rdated  by  the  Persians.  Xerxes  imagined  tint  a 
tall  and  handsome  man  stood  by  him,  and  said :  Do  joa  thsa 
dbange  yoor  mind,  0  Persian,  andretohe  not  to  lead  an  army 
against  Greece,  after  having  ordered  the  Persians  to  aasemUa 
their  forces  ?  You  do  not  weU  to  change  yonr  resolution,  nor 
is  there  any  man  who  will  agree  with  you.  Therefore  pursue 
that  course  which  you  resolved  n})on  in  the  day.*'  Xerxes 
thought  that  the  man,  having  prunou nred  these  words,  flew 
away.  13.  When  day  dawned,  he  paid  no  attention  to  this 
droam,  but  having  assembled  tliose  Persians  whom  he  had  be- 
fore convened,  he  addressed  tliem  as  follows :  "  Pardon  me, 
O  Persians,  that  I  suddenly  change  my  plans  ;  for  I  have  not 
yet  attained  to  the  highest  perfection  of  jadgment,  and  they 
who  persuade  me  to  this  enterprise,  are  never  absent  from  me. 
When  therefore  I  heard  the  opinion  of  Artabanus,  my  yoaA 
immediately  boiled  with  rage  against  him,  so  tiiat  I  threw  col 
words  more  unbecoming  than  I  ought  to  a  person  of  his  yesrs. 
But  now,  conscious  of  my  error,  I  will  follow  his  advice :  sines 
therefbre  I  have  changed  my  resolution,  and  deierimtted  nol 
to  make  war  against  Greece,  do  you  remain  quiet''  The  Per* 
sians,  when  they  heard  this,  beinp:  transported  with  joy,  did  liira 
homage.  14.  When  night  came,  the  same  dream,  aLraiu  stand- 
ing by  Xerxes  as  he  slept,  said ;  "  Son  of  Darius,  you  have  thea 
u|)tjFily  renounced,  in  the  presence  of  the  Persians,  the  Intended 
expedition;  and  make  no  account  of  my  wonl>,  u^j  if  you  had 
3i()t  heard  tlK  in  fiom  any  one.  Be  well  jissured,  however,  uf 
this,  that  unless  you  immediately  undertake  this  expedition, 
this  will  be  the  consequence  to  you;  as  you  have  bax>me 
great  and  powerful  in  a  short  time^  so  yon  shall  beoome  low 
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again  in  an  equally  short  space.**  15.  Xerxes,  being  alarmed 
by  this  visioiiy  mshed  from  his  bed»  and  sent  a  messenger  to 
call  Artabauus ;  and  when  he  came^  Xerxes  spoka  to  ium  as 
follows:  Artabanns,  I  on  the  moment  was  not  in  mj  senses, 
when  I  used  hasty  words  to  you  in  return  for  your  good  advice ; 
howeiver,  after  no  loi^  time  I  repented!,  and  acknowledged  that 
tihose  measures  which  yon  suggested  ought  to  be  adopted  by 
me.  I  am  not,  however,  able  to  perform  them,  though  desiious 
ofdoingso;  for  after  I  had  alteied  my  resolution,  and  acluiow'* 
lodged  my  error,  a  dream  frequently  presents  itself  to  Ine,  by 
no  means  approving  of  my^  so  d<^g ;  and  it  has  just  now 
vanished,  after  threatening  me.  If,  then,  it  is  a  deity  who 
sends  this  dream,  and  it  is  his  pleasure  that  an  expedition 
against  Greece  should  at  all  events  take  place,  this  same  dream 
will  also  flit  b(  fore  you,  and  crive  the  same  injunction  as  to 
me.  This  I  think  will  happen,  if  you  should  take  all  my  ap- 
parel, and  having  put  it  on,  should  afterwards  sit  on  my  throne, 
and  then  go  to  sleep  in  my  bed."  16.  Xerxes  thus  addressed 
him  ;  but  Artnbaniis  not  obopng  the  first  order,  as  he  did  not 
think  himself  worthy  to  sit  on  the  royal  tlnrone,  when  he  was 
at  last  compelled,  did  as  he  was  desired,  after  he  had  spoken 
as  follows.  (1.)  I  deem  it  an  equal  merit,  O  king,  to  form 
good  plans,  and  to  be  willing  to  yield  to  one  who  gives  good 
adviee :  and  though  both  of  these  qualities  attach  to  you,  the 
converse  of  wicked  men  leads  you  astray ;  just  as  blasts  of 
wind  falling  on  the  sea,  which  of  all  things  is  the  most  useful 
to  mankind  do  not  sufGv  it  to  follow  its  proper  nature.  As 
fyr  me,  grief  did  not  so  much  vex  me  at  hearing  your  re- 
proaches^ as  that  when  two  opinions  were  proposed  by  the 
Ferriansi  one  tending  to  increase  thdr  arrogance,  the  othiBr  to 
diedL  it,  and  to  show  how  hurtful  it  is  to  teach  the  mind  to  be 
eoostantiy  seeking  for  more  than  we  already  possess ;  that,  when 
these  two  opinions  were  proposed,  you  should  choose  that  which 
is  more  dangerous  buth  to  yourself  and  the  Persians.  (2.) 
Now,  however,  after  you  have  changed  to  the  better  resolu- 
tion, you  say,  that  since  you  have  given  up  the  expedition 
ajrainst  the  Greeks,  a  dream  has  come  to  you,  sent  by  some 
goil,  wliich  forbids  you  to  alniiulon  the  enterjirise.  But  these 
thinir-,  my  son,  are  not  divine,  for  dreams  which  wander 
amoM;r  men,  are  sucli  a:j  I  will  explain  to  you,  being  many 
years  older  than  you  are.   Those  visions  oi  dreams  most  com- 
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monlj  hover  around  men,  rt^^eeimg  ikinfft  whidi  one  htm 
thought  of  during  the  day ;  and  we,  daring  the  preceding 
days,  heve  been  very  much  bosied  abowit  this  expeditioii.  (d>.) 
If,  however,  this  is  not  such  as  I  judge^  but  has  something 
divine  in  it,  yon  have  eonectly  soinined  np  the  whole  in  Sew 
words  I  theni  let  it  appear  and  give  the  same  injunction  to  me 
as  to  you:  and  it  oiight  not  to  appear  to  me  any  the  more  fior 
my  having  your  apparel  than  my  own ;  nor  the  more  hecoMo 
I  go  to  sleep  on  your  bed  than  on  my  own ;  if  indeed  it  win 
appear  at  all.    For  that  which  has  appeared  to  you  in  your 
sleep,  whatever  it  be,  can  never  arrive  to  such  a  degree  of 
simplicity  as  to  suppose  that  when  it  sees  me,  it  is  you,  conjec- 
turing from  your  appareL  But  if  it  shall  hold  im  in  contempt, 
and  not  deign  to  appear  to  me,  whether  I  be  clothed  in  your 
robes  or  in  my  own  ;  and  if  it  shall  viiiit  you  again,  this  in- 
deed would  deserve  consideration :  for  if  it  should  repeatedly 
visit  you,  I  should  myself  confer?  it  to  be  divine.  If,  however, 
you  have  resolved  that  so  it  should  be,  and  it  is  not  po?sible 
to  avert  this,  but  I  must  needs  sleep  in  your  bed,  well,  when 
this  has  been  done,  let  it  appear  also  to  me.    But  till  tluut 
time  I  shall  persist  in  my  present  opinion.**    17.  Artabanus, 
having  spoken  thus^  and  hoping  to  show  that  Xerxes  bad  said 
nothing  of  any  moment,  did  what  was  ordered :  and  having 
put  on  the  apparel  of  Xences  and  sat  in  the  royal  throne^ 
when  he  afterwards  went  to  bed,  the  same  dream  which  had 
appeared  to  Xerzes»  came  to  htiai  when  he  was  asleep^  and 
standing  over  Artabanus,  spoke  aa  follows:  ^Artthoot  then^tiie 
man  who  dissnadetfa  Xraea  fh>m  invading  Greece^  as  if  tbon 
wert  very  anxiona  for  him  ?  But  ndther  hereafter  nor  at  pfo- 
sent  shalt  thou  escape  unpunished  for  endeavouring  to  avert 
what  is  fated  to  be.  What  Xerxes  must  suffer  if  he  continues 
disobedient,  has  been  declared  to  him  himself."  1 8.  Artabanus 
imagined  that  the  dream  uttered  thccie  threats,  and  was  about 
to  bum  out  his  eyes  with  hot  irons.    He  therefore,  liuving 
•uttered  a  loud  shriek,  leapt  up,  and  seating  himself  \)y  Xerxes, 
when  he  had  related  all  the  particulars  of  the  vision  in  the 
dream,  spoke  to  him  in  this  manner  :  "  1,  O  king,  being  a  man 
who  have  seen  already  many  and  great  powers  ovnrthrown  by 
interior  ones,  would  not  sutfrr  yon  to  yield  entirely  to  yi»uth  ;  » 
knowing  how  mischievous  it  is  to  desire  much,  calling  to  miad 
the  expedition  of  Cyrus  against  the  MassagetsB^  how  it  (md, 
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and  calling  to  mind  also  that  of  Cambyses  against  the  Ethic* 
pian3,  and  havinir  accompanied  Darius  in  the  invasiun  ui  Scy- 
thia,  knowing  all  these  thiners,  I  was  of  opinion,  that  if  you 
remained  quiet,  you  mubt  be  pronounced  hapjjy  by  ail  men. 
But  »inee  some  divine  impube  haa  sprung  up,  and,  as  it  seems, 
gome  heaven-sent  destruction  impends  over  the  Greeks,  I 
my»eU  am  convcrteci,  and  change  my  opinion.  Do  you,  then, 
make  known  to  the  Persians  the  intimation  sent  by  the  deity, 
and  command  them  to  follow  tlie  orders  first  given  by  you  for 
the  preparations;  and  act  so,  that,  since  the  deity  permits, 
Dotfaing  on  jour  part  may  be  waatuig.''  When  he  had  thus 
spoken,  both  being  carried  away  by  the  vision,  as  soon  as 
it  was  day  Xerxes  aoqnalBted  the  Pemaos  with  what  had 
happened ;  and  Artabanus,  who  before  was  llie  only  man  who 
greatly  oroosed  the  expedition,  now  as  openly  promoted  it. 

19.  After  this,  when  Xentes  was  resolved  to  nndertafce 
the -expedition,  another  vision  appeared  to  turn  in  his  sleep, 
which  tiie  magi,  when  ^ey  heard  it,  interpreted  to  relate  to 
the  whole  world,  and  io  tignify  that  all  mankind  should  serve 
him.  The  vision  was  as  follows :  Xerxes  imagined  that  he 
was  crowned  with  the  sprig  of  an  olive-tree,  and  that  branches 
from  this  olive  covered  tlie  whole  earth  ;  and  that  afterwards 
the  crown  that  was  placed  on  his  head  disappeared.  The  magi 
havintj  given  this  interpretetion,  every  one  of  the  Persians, 
wliu  were  then  assenililcd,  departed  immediately  to  his  own 
govennuent,  and  u.^ed  all  diligence  to  execute  what  had  been 
ordered;  every  man  hoping  to  oVttain  the  propo-ed  nward: 
Xerxes  thus  levied  his  army,  search ini:  out  every  region  of 
the  continent.  20.  For  from  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  he 
was  employed  four  whole  years  in  assembling  his  forces,  and 
providing  things  necessary  for  the  expedition.  In  the  course 
of  the  fif^h  year  he  began  his  march  with  a  vast  moltitade  of 
men.  For  of  the  expeditions  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, this  was  by  far  the  greatest,  so  that  that  of  Darius  against 
the  Scythians  ap^ars  nothing  in  comparison  with  this, 
nor  the  Scythian,  when  the  Scythians^  pursuing  the  Ctmme<* 
rians,  and  invading  the  Medic  territory,  snbdned  almost  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  Asia,  cm  aeocmnt  of  which  Darius 
afterwards  attempted  to  inflict  vengeance  on  them  $  nor,  ac-* 
eofding  to  what  is  rehted,  that  of  the  AtridsB  against  Ilium  ; 
nor  tliat  of  the  Mysiaas  and  Teucrians,  which  took  place  be- 
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fore  the  Trqjaii  war,  who  having  passed  over  into  Eorope  lij 
the  BosphoruB,  attbdned  all  the  Thiaeiaiifl»  and  went  down  to 
the  IoqUui  Sea»  and  marehed  aouthward  as  fiur  aa  the  wmr 
Peneua.  21.  All  theae  e]qpeditioiia,  and  anj  others,  if  there 
bare  been  any  beeidea  them,  are  not  to  be  eompared  with  tfaia 
one.  For  what  natum  did  not  Xerxes  lead  out  of  Asia  against 
Greece  ?  what  stream,  being  drunk,  did  not  fail  him,  except 
that  of  great  rivers?  Some  supplied  ships;  others  were 
ordered  to  furnish  men  fur  the  infantry,  iVom  others  cavalry 
were  required,  from  others  transports  for  hor<tes,  together  with 
men  to  serve  in  the  army  ;  others  had  to  furui^h  long  ships  lor 
the  bridges,  and  otiiers  provisions  and  vessels. 

22.  And  first  of  all,  as  those  who  had  tirst  attempted  to 
double  Mount  Athos  had  met  witli  disasters,  preparations 
wore  being  made  for  nearly  three  years  about  Athos.  For 
triremes  were  stationed  at  £leus  in  the  Chersonese,  and  pro- 
oeeding  from  thence,  men  of  every  nation  firom  the  army  dug 
under  the  lash ;  and  they  went  in  succession ;  and  the  people 
who  dwelt  round  Athos  dug  also.  Babares,  son  of  MegabasnSi 
and  ArtachflBus,  son  of  Artens,  both  Persians^  presided  over 
the  work.   Athos  is  a  vast  and  eelebrated  mountain,  stretch- 
ing into  the  sea,  and  inhabited  by  men.  Where  the  mountain 
tenninates  towards  the  eontinen^  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  penm* 
aula,  and  is  an  isthmus  of  about  twelye  stades:  tins  is  a  pkun 
with  hills  of  no  great  height  fiNim  the  sea  of  the  Aip«fiigft«> 
to  the  sea  whidi  is  opposite  Torone.    On  this  isUmins,  in 
which  Mount  Athos  terminates,  stands  Sana,  a  Grecian  city : 
but  those  within  Sana  and  situate  on  Athos  itself,  whic  h  the 
Persian  then  was  proceeding  to  make  insukr  instead  of  conti- 
nental, ure  the  following,  Dion,  Olophyxus,  Acrothoon,  Thys- 
sus,  and  Cleonse.    These  are  the  cities  which  occupy  Mount 
Athos,    23.  They  made  the  excavation  as  follows:  the  bar- 
barians divided  the  ground  iuuong  the  several  nations,  hnvinir 
drawn  a  siraifxht  line  near  the  city  of  Sana;  and  when  tlie 
trench  was  deep,  some  standing  at  the  bottom  eontinned  to  dig, 
and  others  handed  the  soil  that  was  dug  out  to  men  who  stood 
above  on  ladders ;  they  again  in  turn  handed  it  to  others,  until 
they  reached  those  that  were  at  the  t(^ ;  these  last  carried  it 
off  and  threw  it  away.   To  all  tiie  rest,  except  the  Phcani- 
dans^  the  brink  of  the  excavation  falling  in  gave  double  la- 
bour, for  as  they  made  the  upper  opening  and  the  lower  of 
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equal  dimensions,  this  must  necessarily  happen.    But  the 
Phoenkians  show  their  skill  in  other  works,  and  especially 
did  so  in  this ;  for  having  received  the  portion  that  fell  to 
their  ahare^  they  dug  it,  making  the  upper  opening  of  the 
trench  twice  as  hurge  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  trench  itself 
to  be ;  and  aa  the  work  prooeeded  thej  contracted  it'gradvally, 
8D  that  when  they  came  to  the  bottom  the  work  was  eqnal  in 
width  to  Ihe  rest:  near  a^oining  is  a  meadow,  where  they 
bad  a  market  and  bacaar,  and.  great  abondance  of  meal  was 
brought  to  them  from  Asia.    24.  According  to  my  deliberate 
opinion.*'  Xerxes  ordered  this  excavation  to  be  made  from  mo- 
tives oi^  ostentation,  mshing  to  display  his  power,  and  to  leave 
a  memorial  of  himself.    For  though  it  was  possible,  without 
any  great  labour,  to  have  drawn  the  ships  over  the  isthmus,  he 
commanded  them  to  di^  a  channel  for  the  sea  of  such  a  width 
that  two  triremes  inlglit  ptiss  through  rowed  abreast.  And 
the  same  persons,  to  whom  the  excavation  was  committed, 
were  ordered  also  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  river  Strjrmon. 
26^  These  things^  tben,  he  thus  contrived:  he  also  caused 
cables  of  papyrus  and  of  white  fax  to  be  prepared  for  the 
bridgea,  having  ordered  the  Phtnnicians  and  Egyptians  also  to 
lay  up  provisions  for  the  army,  that  neither  the  men  nor  the 
beasts  of  borden  might  snSbr  from  fiunine  on  their  mardi  to* 
waids  Greece;  and  havinginfonned  himself  of  the  sitnationsof 
the  places,  he  ordered  them  to  lay  np  the  pvovialons  where  H 
was  most  convenient,  conveying  them  to  various  quarters  hi 
merchant-ships  and  transports  from  all  parts  of  Asia.  Of 
these  provisions  the  largest  quantity  they  conveyed  to  a  place 
called  Leuce-Acte,  in  Thrace  ;  some  were  ordered  to  Tjrodiza 
of  the  Perinthians,  others  to  Doriscus,  others  to  £ion  on  the 
^Str)  nion,  and  othei^s  to  Macedonia. 

26.  While  these  men  were  employed  in  their  appointed 
task,  the  whole  land  forces,  having  been  assembled,  marched 
with  Xwzes  to  SardiSy  having  set  out  from  Critalla  in  Cap* 
padociai  for  it  was  ordered  that  all  the  troops  throughout  the 
continent,  that  were  to  march  with  Xerxes  hlmseL^^  should  be 
assembled  at  that  pUm.  Now  which  of  the  generals,  bring<^ 
ing  the  best  appointed  troopSi  reoeiyed  (he  gi&  promised  hj 
the  king,  I  am  nnaUe  to  mentions  fiir  I  am  not  at  all  aware 

*  Literally,  "as  I  coujecluriug  discover.'* 
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that  they  came  to  any  decision  on  this  point.  They  then,  when 
having  crossed  the  river  Halys  they  entered  Phrygia,  march- 
ing through  that  country,  arrived  at  Cela^na,  wliere  rise  the 
sprinrr?  of  the  Mreander,  and  of  anotlier  river  not  less  thnn  the 
Mseandcr,  which  is  called  the  Catarractes,  which,  springing 
up  in  the  very  forum  of  the  Ceioenians,  discharges  itself  into 
the  Meander ;  in  this  city  also  the  akin  of  Siieims  Marsyas 
is  stwpended,  which»  as  the  Phrygians  rq>ort,  was  stripped  off 
and  suspended  by  Apdlo.  27.  In  this  city  Pythius,  soil  ol 
Atys,  a  Lydian,  being  in  waiting,  entertaiDed  the  whole  maj 
of  the  king  and  Xerxes  himself,  with  most  smnptooos  feaeli; 
and  be  offmd  moQe j,  wishing  contribote  towards  the  ez* 
pense  of  the  war*  When  I^rthius  oflered  monej,  Xensee 
asked  the  Feraiaaa  near  him  who  this  Pythios  waa»  and  what 
riches  he  possessed,  that  he  made  each  an  offisr?  They  answer* 
ed^ O  king,  tins  is  the  perm  who  presented  your  fiitiier 
Darins  with  the  golden  plane-tree  and  the  vine ;  and  he  Is 
now  the  richest  roan  we  know  of  in  the  world,  next  to  your- 
.  self."  28.  Xerxes,  surprised  with  these  last  words,  next 
asked  Pythius  what  might  be  the  amount  of  his  we^ilth.  lie 
said,  **  O  king,  I  will  not  conceal  it  from  you,  nor  will  I  pretend 
to  be  ignorant  of  my  own  substance,  but  as  I  know  it  perfectly 
I  will  tell  you  the  exact  truth.  As  soon  as  1  heard  you  were 
coming  down  to  the  Grecian  sea,  wishing  to  present  you  with 
money  for  the  war,  I  made  inquiry,  and  found  by  computa- 
tion that  I  had  two  thousand  talent^  of  silver,  and  of  gold  four 
millions  of  Dane  staters,  all  but  seven  thousand.  These  I 
freely  give  you  ;  for  myself  I  have  sufficient  subsistence  from 
my  slaves  and  lands,**  29.  Thus  he  spoke ;  but  Xerxes,  de* 
lighted  with  has  offer,  replied :  My  Lydian  friend,  since  I  left 
the  Persian  oountry  I  haye  met  with  no  man  to  the  presoit 
moment  who  was  willing  to  entertain  my  army,  or  who,  hav- 
ing come  into  my  presence,  has  ^Inntarily  oiered  to  eoa'» 
tribute  money  towards  the  war.  But  you  have  entertained 
my  army  magnificent^f^  and  have  offered  me  vast  somsf 
therefore^  in  retnm  ftnr  tiiis,  I  eonftr  on  yon  the  following  re> 
wanb:  I  make  yon  my  friend,  and  win  makeup  the  sum  of  fbor 
millions  of  staters  from  my  own  treasures,  by  adding  the  seven 
thousand  ;  so  that  the  four  millions  may  not  be  short  of  seven 
thousand,  but  the  full  sum  may  be  completed  by  nie.  Do  jou 
retain  what  yuu  have  acquired,  and  be  careful  always  to  con- 
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tiiiue  siit  h  as  you  are  ;  for  if  you  do  Uiia,  you  sbftU  never  re- 
pent, eitlicr  now,  or  hereafter." 

30.  Having  said  this,  and  pcrforniCfl  his  promise,  he  con- 
tinued his  march :  and  passing  by  a  city  of  the  Phrygians^ 
called  Anaua,  and  a  lake  from  which  salt  ia  obtained,  he  arrived 
at  Coloesffi,  a  considerable  city  of  Fhrygia,  in  which  the  river 
Ljciu^  falling  into  a  cbaam  of  the  earth,  disappears  ;  then  reap* 
pearing  after  a  diatanoe  of  about  five  8tades»  it  also  diaobarget 
itself  into  the  Maeander.  From  ColosHO  the  army,  advancing' 
towards  tbe  bonadarieB  of  tbeFhrrgians  and  Ijdian%  anived 
nt  the  city  ef  ^drai%  wbere  a  paffiur,  planted  in  tibe  gnmnd, 
and  elected  by  (msii%  indicaleaifae  boondaries  by  an  inacrip* 
tkm*  31.  When  from  Phiygia  he  entered  Ljdia,  the  way  di- 
viding into  tw<4  that  on  the  left  leading  to  Caria,  the  other 
on  the  right  to  Sardis,  by  which  latter  a  traveller  is  com- 
pelled to  cross  the  river  Mseander,  and  to  pass  by  the  cit}  ol 
Callatebus,  in  which  confectioners  make  honey  with  tama^i^k 
and  wli.jat ;  Xerxes,  going  by  this  way,  met  with  a  plane-tree, 
which,  on  c  oiint  of  its  h(  auty,  he  presented  with  golden  or- 
naments, and  }ia\  ing  cuiiumtted  it  to  the  care  of  one  of  the 
immortals^  on  the  next  day  he  arrived  at  Sard  is,  the  capital 
of  the  Lydians.  32.  On  his  arrival  at  Sardis,  he  lirst  of  all  sent 
heralds  to  Greece  to  demand  earth  and  water,  and  to  require 
them  to  provide  ent^^rtainment  for  the  king;  except  that  he 
did  not  send  either  to  Athens  or  Lacedsomon,^  but  he  did  to 
every  other  place.  And  he  aent  the  second  time  for  earth  and 
water,  for  the  following  reason  :  such  as  had  not  given  them 
before  when  Darius  sent,  he  thought  would  then  certainly  do 
eo  thioagh  fear ;  wishing  therefore  to  know  this  for  certain,  he 
aent   And  after  this  he  prepared  lo  march  to  Abydos. 

33.  In  the  mean  while  those  who  were  ^pointed  had  joined 
AeHell€siK)niftomAsialo£inope.  ThereiBinOeChenoQese 
on  the  HeUeapont^  beUreen  the  city  of  Sestoa  and  Mady tus,  a 
eraggy  Aora  extending  into  the  sea,  directly  opposite  Abydos ; 
thers^  not  hmg  after  these  eventSp  under  Xanthippus,  son  of 
Ariphron,  a  general  of  the  Athenians,  having  taken  Ar- 
tayctes,  a  Persian,  governor  of  Sestos,  they  impaled  him  alive 
agaiiidL  a  pLuik  ;  for  he,  having  brought  women  into  the  tciuple 

^  One  of  the  ten  thousand  chosen  men  called  immoilils,  of  whom  we 
shall  hear  more  herosl^.   See  chap.  83. 
»  See  chap.  133. 
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of  Protesiiaus  at  Elaeus,  committed  atix>ciou9  crimes.'  34. 
To  this  shore,  then,  beginning  at  Abydos,  they,  on  whom  tliis 
task  was  imposed,  constructed  brif^ges,  the  Phoenicianj^  one 
with  white  flax,  and  the  Egyptians  the  other  with  papyms. 
The  distance  from  Abydos  to  the  opposite  shore  is  eemi 
stades.   When  the  strait  waa  thus  united,  a  viokot  atsns 
arising,  broke  in  pieces  and  scattered  the  whole  work.  ^ 
When  Xerxes  heard  of  this^  being  exceedingly  indignaii^  he 
eomnianded  that  the  HeUeBpont  should  be  stricken  with  tines 
hundred  lashes  with  asconige^andthata  pairoffettenahonld 
be  let  diiwn  into  the  sea.   I  have  moreoTer  heard  that  wift 
them  he  likewise  sent  branding  instmmenta  to  brand  the  H«l* 
lespont.    He  certainly  charged  those  who  flogged  the  wafera 
to  utter  these  barbarous  and  impious  words :  "  Thou  bitter 
water  !  thy  master  inflicts  this  punishment  upon  thee,  because 
thou  hast  injured  him,  although  thou  hadst  liot  suflered  any 
harm  from  him.    And  king  Xerxes  will  cross  over  thee, 
whether  thou  wilt  or  not ;  it  is  with  justice  that  no  man  sacri- 
iices  to  thee,  bocmise  thou  art  both  a  deceit ("ul  and  briny 
l*iver Ue  accordingly  commanded  them  to  chastise  the  sea 
in  this  manner,  and  to  cot  off  the  beads  of  those  who  had 
to  superintend  the  joining  of  the  HeU^pont.    36.  Thej  on 
wliom  this  thankless  offiee  was  imposed,  carried  it  into  ex»» 
cotion;  and  other  enginem  constructed  bridges;  and  thqr 
constructed  them  in  the  following  manner.   "Aaj  connected 
together  penteconters  and  triremes^  under  diat  towards  the 
Euxine  sea,  three  hundred  and  sixty ;  and  nnder  the  other, 
three  hundred  and  fourteen,  obliquely  in  respect  of  the  Pontus, 
but  in  the  direction  of  the  current  in  respect  of  the  Helle^poni, 
that  it  miglkt  keep  up  the  tension  of  the  cables.    Having  ci»n- 
nected  them  together,  they  let  down  very  long  aneliors,  soma 
on  the  one  bridge  towards  the  Pontus,  on  account  of  the  winds 
that  blew  from  it  within  ;  others  on  the  other  bridge  towards 
the  west  and  the  7En;pan,  on  account  of  the  south  and  south- 
east winds.    They  left  an  opening  as  a  passage  through  be* 
tween  the  penteconters,  and  that  in  three  plac^  that  any  one 
who  wished  might  be  able  to  sail  into  the  Pontus  in  light  vet* 
selSy  and  from  the  Pontus  outwards.    Having  done  this,  they 
stretched  the  cables  from  the  shore,  twisting  them  with  wooden 
capstans^  not  as  before  using  the  two  kinds  separately^  but  as** 

*  See  B»  IX.  chap.  I16« 
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ttgntng  to  etch  two  of  white  flax  and  four  of  papyrus.  The 
thiekiMS  and  qualitj  waa  the  Kime,  but  thoee  of  flax  were 
stronger  in  proportion,  erery  cnbit  weighing  a  full  talent 
When  the  passage  was  bridged  over,  having  sawn  up  trunks 
of  trees,  and  having  made  them  eqaal  to  the  width  of  the 
Mdge,  they  laid  them  regularly  upon  the  extended  cables ; 
and  having  laid  them  in  regular  order,  they  then  fhstened 
them  togetlier.  And  having  done  this,  they  put  brush-wood 
Oil  the  top  ;  and  having  laid  the  brush-wood  in  regular  order 
tlioy  put  earth  over  the  whole  ;  and  having  pressed  down  the 
earth,  they  drew  a  fence  on  each  side,  that  the  beasts  of 
burden  and  herses  might  not  be  frightened  bj  looking  down 
npon  the  sea. 

37.  When  the  works  at  the  bridges  were  completed,  and 
those  at  Mount  Athos,  as  well  as  the  mounds  at  the  mouths 
of  the  canal,  which  had  been  made  on  account  of  the  tide, 
in  order  that  the  mouths  of  the  trench  might  not  be  choked 
np^  and  news  was  brought  that  the  canal  was  entirely  com- 
I^etedi  thereupon  the  army,  having  wintered  at  8ar^  and 
being  fiilly  prepared,  set  ont^  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring, 
from  thenee  towards  Abydos.  But  as  it  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  out,  the  sun,  quitting  his  seat  in  the  heavens,  disap- 
peared, though  there  were  no  clouds,  and  the  air  was  perfectly 
aerene,  and  night  ensued  in  the  place  of  day.  When  Xerxes 
saw  and  perceived  this,  it  occasioned  him  much  uneasiness  ^ 
he,  therefore,  inquired  of  the  magi  wliat  the  prodigy  mi^lit 
portend.  They  answered^  that  "  tlie  deity  foreshows  to  the 
Greek*^  the  extinction  of  their  cities  adding,  "  that  tlie  sun 
is  tiie  portender  of  the  future  to  the  ( i  reeks,  and  the  moon  to 
the  Persians."  XerxeSb  having  heard  this,  was  much  deh'ghtedf 
and  set  out  upon  his  march.  38.  As  he  was  leadin|(  his  army 
away,  Pythius  the  Lydian,  terrified  by  the  prodigy  in  the 
faeavensi  and  emboldened  by  the  gifU^  went  to  Xerxes  the 
kuag^  and  spoke  thos:  ^Siie^  wonld  yoo  indulge  me  by  grant- 
ing a  boon  I  shonld  wish  to  obtain,  which  is  easy  for  you  to 
grant,  and  of  great  importance  to  me.*  Xeirzes»  ezpeeting 
that  he  wonld  wish  fer  anything  rather  tiian  what  he  did  ask, 
said  that  he  would  grant  his  request,  and  bade  him  declare 
what  he  wanted  ;  whereupon  he,  when  he  heard  tins,  spoke 
confidently  as  foHows :  "  Sire,  I  have  five  sons  ;  and  it  hap- 
pens that  they  are  ail  attending  you  in  the  expedition  against 
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Greece.  But  do  you,  0  kin«r,  pity  me,  who  am  thus  advanced 
in  years,  and  relea,se  one  ot  my  avns  irom  the  service,  that  he 
may  take  care  of  ii:c  and  mj  property.  Take  the  other  four 
with  you,  and,  having  accomplished  vour  designs,  may  you 
return  home."  39.  Xerxes  waa  highly  incensed,  and  answered 
as  follows :  "  Base  man  1  hast  thou  dared,  wh^  I  am  mardi- 
ing  in  person  against  Greece,  and  taking  with  me  my  children, 
and  brothers,  and  kinsmen,  and  friends,  to  make  mention  of 
thy  son  ?  thou,  who  art  my  slavey  and  who  wert  bound  in  duty 
to  follow  me  with  all  thy  family,  even  with  thy  wile.  Now 
learn  this  well,  that  the  spirit  of  man  dwella  in  his  ears;  whidi 
when  it  hears  pleasing  things,  fills  the  wiiole  body  with 
light,  hot  when  it  hears  the  eontrary,  swells  witkindigiiatioik 
When,  therefor^  yon  did  well,  and  gave  pitnnise  of  tiie  lifce^ 
yon  eannot  boast  of  having  surpassed  the  king  in  generoatfy. 
Bat  now  that  yon  have  adopted  a  more  shamele^  condnct, 
you  shall  not  receive  your  deserts,  but  less  than  your  deserts ; 
for  your  hospitality  preserves  four  of  your  children,  but  you 
shall  be  punished  with  the  loss  of  the  one  whom  you  cherish 
most."  When  he  had  given  this  answer,  he  immediately  com- 
nianded  those  whose  office  it  was  to  execute  such  orders,  to 
find  out  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Pythius,  and  to  cut  his  body 
in  two;  and  having  so  done,  to  deposit  the  hnlves,  one  on  the 
right  of  the  road,  the  other  on  the  leit ;  and  that  the  anny 
should  pass  between  them. 

40.  When  tiiey  had  done  this,  the  army  afterwards  passed 
between.  The  baggage-bearers  and  beasts  of  burden  first  led 
the  way ;  after  them  came  n  host  of  all  nations  promiacnously, 
not  distinguished :  after  more  than  one  half  of  the  army  had 
passed,  an  interval  was  leflt,  that  they  might  not  mix  with  the 
king's  troops.  Before  him  a  thousand  horsemen  led  the  van^ 
ehoeien  from  among  all  the  Persians;  and  next  to  them  • 
thousand  spearmen,  these  also  chosen  firom  among  all,  carrying 
their  lances  turned  donvnwirds  to  the  earth*  Amrtheseenmt 
ten  sacred  horses  called  Nisnan,  goiigeonsly  caparisoned. 
These  horses  are  called  Nisnan  on  the  following  aceoonts 
there  is  a  large  plain  in  the  Ifodic  territory,  whidi  is  called 
the  Nisa?an  ;  now  this  plain  produces  these  large  horses.  Be- 
hind these  ten  horses  was  placed  the  sacred  chariot  of  Jupiter, 
drawn  by  eight  wliite  liorses ;  behind  the  horses  followed  a 
charioteer  on  foot,  holding  the  reins ;  because  no  mortal  ever 
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ascends  this  seat.    Behind  this  came  Xerxes  himself  on  a 
chariot  drawn  bj  Nistean  horses ;  and  a  charioteer  walked 
at  his  side^  whose  name  was  PatirampheB^  son  of  Otanes,  a 
Persian*   4L  In  this  manner,  then,  Xcnes  marched  ool  of 
Siurdisy  and  whenever  he  thought  righl^  he  used  to  pass 
from  the  chariot  to  a  covered  carriage.   Behind  Um  amriMed 
m  thousand  speannent  the  bravest  and  most  noble  of  the 
Perrians,  carrying  their  spears  in  the  nsnal  manner ;  and 
after  them  another  body  of  a  thousand  horse,  chosen  from 
among  the  Persians :  after  the  cavalry  came  tun  thousand 
men  chosen  from  the  rest  of  t!ie  Persians ;  these  were  in- 
fantry ;  and  of  these,  one  thousand  had  ^^olden  pomegranates 
on  their  spears  instead  of  ferules,  and  they  enclosed  the 
others  all  round  ;  but  the  nine  thousand,  beinii;  witliin  them, 
had  silver  pdinugranates.    Those  aiso  that  carried  their  gyiears 
turned  to  the  earth,  had  golden  pomegranates,  and  thoae 
that  followed  nearest  to  Xerxes  had  golden  apples.  Behind 
the  ten  thousand  foot  were  placed  ten  thousand  Persian 
cavalry;  and  af^er  the  cavahry  was  left  an  intenral  of  two 
stades ;  and  then  the  rest  of  the  throng  followed  promisen* 
onsly.  42.  The  army  directed  its  march  from  Lydia  to  the 
river  Caiens  and  the  Mysian  territory ;  and  proceedtog  from 
Ae  Caiens^  leaving  Mount  Cam»  on  the  kfl,  /mmmI  tfeorough 
Atamens  to  the  city  Cnnna.  From  thence  it  marched  through 
the  plain  of  Thebes,  and  j)assinu:  hy  the  city  of  Adramyttium 
and  the  Telasgian  Antrandus,  and  keeping  Mount  Ida  on  the 
loft,  it  entered  the  territory  of  Ilium.   But  before  this,  as  the 
array  halted  durinp;  the  night  under  Mount  Ida,  thunder  and 
lighlninor  fell  upon  th<'m5  and  destroyed  a  coni^iilerable  number 
of  the  tK  ops  on  the  spot.    43.  When  the  army  arrived  at 
the  Scamander,  which  was  the  first  river  since  they  had  set 
out  on  their  march  from  Sardis,  whose  strsam  failed  and  did 
not  afford  sufficient  drink  for  the  army  and  beasts  of  burden ; 
when,  accordingly,  Xerxes  arrived  at  this  river,  he  went  np 
to  the  Peigamns^  of  Prian»  being  destrons  of  seeing  it ;  and 
having  seen  it»  and  inqnired  into  every  particular,  he  sacrificed 
a  thoosand  oxen  to  the  lUan  Minerva,  and  the  magi  poured 
out  libatioos  in  honour  of  the  heroes.   After  they  had  done 
this,  a  panic  iell  on  the  camp  during  the  night,  and  at  the 
dawn  of  day  they  marched  ft^m  thence,  on  the  left  skirtiug 

»  That  is,  •*  the  citadel." 
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the  city  of  Rha^tium,  and  Ophryiiiuiii,  and  Dardanu?,  wliicii 
borders  on  Abydos  ;  and  on  the  rigiit  the  Gergitha-  Teucrians. 

44.  When  they  were  at  Abydos,  Xerxes  wislied  to  behold 
the  whole  iiriny.    And  there  had  been  previously  erected  on 
a  hill  at  this  place,  for  Lis  express  use,  a  lofty  throne  of  while 
marble ;  the  people  of  Abjdos  had  made  it^  in  obedience  to  a 
preyiooa  order  of  the  king.  When  he  was  seated  there,  look* 
ing  down  towards  the  shore,  he  beheld  both  the  land  army 
and  the  fleet;  and  when  be  beheld  them,  he  desired  to  see  a 
eonteat  take  place  between  the  ships ;  and  when  it  had  taken 
p]aoe»  and  the  Sidonian  Phoonieiana  were  Tietorionay  he  abowed 
himself  exceedingly  gratified  both  with  the  contest  and  the 
anny.  45*  And  wlm  he  saw  the  whole  Hellespont  coTcred 
by  ttie  ships,  and  all  the  shores  and  the  plsina  of  Abydos  fiiU 
of  men,  Xerxes  thereupon  pronoonced  himself  happy ;  but 
afterwards  shed  tears.    46.  Artabanus,  his  paternal  uncle, 
having  oV)3erved  him,  the  same  who  had  before  freely  declared 
his  opinion  and  advised  Xerxes  not  to  invade  Greece ;  this 
man,  having  perceived  Xerxe^s  shedding  teais,  addressed  him 
thus:  "  O  king,  how  very  dilVerent  from  each  other  are  wlua 
you  are  now  doing,  and  what  you  did  a  little  while  ago  !  for 
having  pronounced  yourself  happy,  now  you  weep.**  He 
answered,  "  Commiseration  seized  me,  when  I  considered  how 
brief  all  human  life  is,  since  of  these,  numerous  as  they  are, 
not  one  shall  survive  to  the  hundredth  year."  But  Artabanus 
replied,  saying,     We  suffer  during  life  other  things  mora 
pitiable  than  this ;  for  in  this  so  Iffief  life»  there  is  not  one, 
either  of  these  or  of  otheis,  bom  so  happ7»  that  it  will  not 
occur  to  hinii  not  only  once  but  oftentimes,  to  wish  rather  to 
die  than  to  liye.   ^or  calamities  befalling  him,  and  dis* 
eases  distmrbbg  him»  make  life»  though  really  sbor^  appear 
to  be  long;  so  that  death,  life  being  burdensome^  becomes 
the  moat  desirable  refuge  fer  man:  and  the  dei^t  having 
given  us  to  taste  of  sweet  existence^  is  found  to  be  jealous 
of  his  gift**  47.  Xerxes  answered,  saying,    Artabanus,  of 
human  life,  which  is  such  as  you  have  described  it,  let  us 
say  no  more,  nor  let  us  call  evils  to  mind,  now  that  we  have 
good  things  before  us.    But  tell  me  this.    If  the  vision  of 
the  dream  had  not  appeared  so  clearly,  would  you  have  re- 
tained your  former  opinion,  and  dissuaded  me  i'rum  making 
war  against  Greece,  or  would  you  have  changed  your  opinion  ? 
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VCome^  tell  me  this  explicitly."  He  Mmwered,'  uyingf  O 
king,  maj  the  Yisian  of  the  dream  that  appeared  tenninate  aa 
we  both  deore:  bat  I  am  atlll  foil  of  alarm  and  not  master 
of  myself  when  I  oooaider  many  other  cirettmstances^  and 
moreover  pereeiTe  two  things  of  the  greatest  imporUmee* 
most  hostile  to  yon.**  48.  To  this  Xems  answered  as  fol* 
lows :  Strange  man  I  what  are  these  two  things  which  yon 
say  are  most  hostile  to  me  ?  whether  do  you  find  fault  with 
the  land  army  on  account  of  numberd,  and  do  you  think  that 
the  Grecian  army  will  bo  uiucli  more  numerous  than  ours? 
or  that  our  navy  will  fall  short  of  theirs  ?  or  both  these  to- 
j^ether  ?  For  if  you  think  our  forces  deficient  in  this  respect, 
we  can  quickly  assemble  another  army."  49.  He  answered, 
saying,  "  O  king,  no  man  of  common  understanding^  can  find 
fault  eitlier  with  this  army  or  the  number  of  the  ships.  (1.) 
But  even  if  you  should  muster  more,  the  two  things  which  I 
mean  would  become  still  more  hostile.  These  two  things  are 
land  and  sea.  For,  as  I  coigecture,  there  is  no  where  any 
harbour  of  the  sea  so  large  as  to  be  eapable,  in  case  a  storm 
should  ariae^  of  receiving  this  your  navy,  and  sheltering  the 
ships.  And  yet  there  is  need,  not  only  that  there  be  one  such 


are  about  to  coast*  Smce  there  are  not  harbours  auflBciently 
capacious^  reniember»  thai  acddents  rule  men,  not  men  aoci- 
dents.  (2.)  One  of  the  two  tUngs  having  tfius  been  men- 
ticmed,  I  now  proceed  to  mention  the  other.  The  land  will 
be  hoMile  to  you  in  this  way:  if  nothing  dse  should  stand  in 
yonr  way,  it  will  become  more  hostile  to  you  the  farther  you 
advance,  as  you  are  continually  drawn  on  unawares ;  for  men 
are  never  satiated  with  success.  And  even  if  I  should  grant, 
that  no  one  will  oppose  you,  I  say,  tliat  the  country,  becoming 
more  extensive  in  process  of  time,  will  produce  a  famine. 
A  man  would  therefore  tlius  prove  hioiself  most  wise,  if  in 
'Ic liberation  he  hhould  be  apprehensive  and  consider  himself 
likely  to  suffer  every  misfortune,  but  in  action  should  be  bold." 
.50.  Xerxes  answered  in  these  words :  "  Artabanus,  you  have 
discussed  each  of  these  particulars  plausibly ;  but  do  not  fear 
every  thing,  nor  weigh  every  circumstance  with  equal  strict* 
ness.  (  L)  For  if  in  eveiy  matter  that  is  proposed,  you  should 
weigh  every  thing  with  equal  care,  you  would  never  do  any 
thing  at  all;  it  is  better,  being  confident  on  all  occasions^  to 
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suffer  half  the  evils,  than  fearing  every  thing  before-hand, 
never  enflbr  any  thing  at  alL  But  if  yon  oppose  every  thing 
that  is  proposed,  and  do  not  advance  something  certain,  yon 
must  fail  in  jour  plans  equally        the  person  who  has  given 

a  contrary  opinion.  This,  therefore,  comes  to  the  same.  (2.) 
Can  any  one  who  is  a  laaa  know  for  a  certainty  w  liat  ought 
to  be  done?'  I  think,  certainly  notl  To  those,  however, 
who  are  ready  to  act,  gain  for  the  most  part  is  w  ont  to  accrue ; 
but  to  those  that  weigh  every  thing  and  are  tinii<l,  it  seliiom 
does.  You  see  to  what  a  degree  of  power  the  tmpiiu  of  tht* 
Persian?  Inxs  advanced ;  if,  tlien,  they  who  were  kintr>  In  fore 
me  had  entertained  such  opinions  as  you  do,  or  not  entertain- 
ing such  opinions,  had  such  counsellors,  you  would  never  have 
Been  theur  power  advanced  to  this  pitch.  But  now,  by  hazard- 
ing dangen^  they  carried  it  to  this  height.  For  great  under- 
takings are  wont  to  be  aeoompliahed  at  great  haarda.  We^ 
therefore,  emulating  them,  set  out  the  most  favonraUe  aem- 
son  of  the  year,  and  having  snbdned  all  EnropSi  will  retoni 
homoy  without  having  met  with  fiunine  any  where,  or  sn Ared 
any  other  reverse.  For  in  the  first  place  we  marcht  carrying 
with  ns  abundant  provisions,  and  in  the  next  i^ce,  whatever 
land  and  nation  we  invade,  we  shall  have  their  com ;  and  we 
are  making  war  on  men  who  are  husbandmen,  and  not  feeders 
of  cattle."  51.  After  this  Artabanus  said,  "O  king,  since 
yuu  will  not  allow  us  to  fear  any  thing,  yet  hearken  to  my 
advice  ;  for  it  is  neeessary,  when  S])eaking  on  nmny  topics,  to 
extend  one's  discoui-se.  Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyse^.,  buUlucd  all 
Ionia  except  the  Athenians,  so  as  to  be  tributary  to  the  Per- 
sians. I  advise  you,  therefore,  on  no  account  to  lead  ihe^e 
men  n^rainst  their  fathers;  for  even  without  tliem  we  are  able 
to  get  tlie  better  of  our  enenut  s.  For  if  tliey  accompany  you, 
they  must  either  be  most  unjust,  in  assisting  to  enslave  their 
mother-city,  or  most  just  in  endeavouring  to  maintain  its  free- 
dom. Now  if  they  should  be  most  unjust,  they  will  not  add 
any  great  gain  to  us ;  butif  just,  they  are  able  to  damage  your 
army  to  a  great  degnae*  Consider  therefore  on  this  ancient 
saying,  since  it  has  been  well  said,  that  the  termination  is  not 
always  evident  at  the  beginning*   52.  To  this  Xerxes  an> 

•  I  U«ivc  followed  the  reading  and  punctuation  of  Mattkiae  and  Baehr. 
The  latter,  though  he  approves  ihe  mark  of  interrogation,  omits  it  in  his 
venion  of  this  passage. 
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swered :  Artabanus,  of  all  the  opinions  joa  have  given,  you 
are  deceived  most  in  this^  in  fearing  lett  the  lonians  should 
desert  us ;  of  whom  we  hare  the  strongest  pxoofii»  and  of  whom 
jtm  are  a  witness,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  who  aooooq[iaiiied 
barios  in  has  expedition  against  the  ScjtfaianSy  that  the  whole 
Persian  army  was  in  their  power  to  destroy  or  to  save,  jetthev 
evinced  justice  and  fideli^i  and  commitied  nothing  ungrateful. 
Besides  thisi  since  thej  have  left  their  dnldren,  and  wives, 
and  possessions  in  oar  territories,  we  must  not  expect  that 
thej  will  form  any  new  design.  Do  not  therefore  fear  this, 
but  be  of  good  courage,  imd  preserve  my  bouse  and  niy  go- 
vernment ;  for  to  you  alone,  of  all  men,  I  intrust  my  iiccptie." 

53.  Having  spoken  thus,  and  despatched  Artabanus  to 
Susa,  Xerxes  aorain  suminont  d  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Persians,  and  wh<  ii  they  w  ere  a^iaembled  he  addressed  them 
as  follows:  "O  Persians,  I  have  called  you  together  to  desire 
tliis  of  you,  that  you  would  acquit  yourselvas  like  brave  men, 
and  not  disgrace  the  formrr  exploits  of  tlie  Persians,  %\  liicli  art- 
great  and  memorable.  But  let  each  and  all  of  us  together  show 
'  our  zeal ;  for  this  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  accomplish  is 
a  good  common  to  all.  On  this  account,  then,  I  call  on  yoo  to 
applj  yonrselves  earnestly  to  the  war ;  for,  as  I  am  informed, 
we  are  marching  against  brave  men;  and  if  we  conquer  them, 
no  other  army  in  £e  world  will  dare  to  oppose  as.  Now,  then, 
let  OS  cross  over,  haring  first  offered  up  prayers  .to  the  gods 
who  protect  the  Persian  territory.**  64.  That  day  they  made 
preparations  for  the  passage  over  i  and  on  the  fidlowing  they 
waited  for  the  sun,  as  they  wished  to  see  it  rising,  in  the  mean 
time  burnbg  all  sorts  of  perfumes  on  the  bridges,  and  strew* 
ing  the  road  with  myrtle  branches.  When  the  sun  rose, 
Xerxes,  pouring  a  libation  into  the  sea  out  of  a  golden  cup, 
offered  up  a  prayer  to  the  sun,  that  no  such  accident  might 
beial  liiiii  a5?  would  prevent  him  iruiu  subduing  Europe,  until 
he  had  ruiched  its  utmost  limits.  After  having  prayed,  he 
threw  the  cup  into  the  Hellespont,  and  a  golden  bowl,  and  a 
Persian  swurd,  which  they  call  acinace.  But  I  cannot  doter- 
niiiie  with  certainty,  whether  he  dropped  these  things  into  the 
sea  as  an  olVering  to  the  sun,  or  whetlier  he  re})L'nied  of  having 
scourged  the  Hellespont,  and  presented  these  gifts  to  the  sea 
as  a  compensation.  55.  When  these  ceremonies  were  finished, 
the  infantry  and  all  the  cavalry  crossed  over  by  that  bridge 
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which  was  towards  the  Pontus ;  and  the  beasts  of  burden  and 

attendants  by  that  towards  the  -flSgean.  First  of  all  the  tea 
thuusiind  Persians  led  tlie  van,  all  wcjiring  crowns;  aad  after 
them  the  promiscuous  host  of  all  nations.  These  crossed  on. 
that  day.  On  the  following,  first  the  horsemen,  and  those 
who  carried  their  lances  downwards,  these  also  wore  crowns : 
next  came  the  sacred  horses  and  the  sacred  chariot ;  after- 
wards Xerxes  liiinselt',  and  the  spearmen,  and  the  thousand 
horsemen  :  after  them  thtj  rest  of  tlie  army  closed  the  march; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  ships  got  under  weif^h  to  the  oppo- 
site shore.  I  have  also  heard  that  Xerxes  crossed  over  Uiat 
of  alL  56.  Xerzesi  when  he  had  crossed  over  into  Eon^pe, 
saw  the  amy  crossing  oyer  under  the  lash :  his  amy  crossed 
over  in  seven  days  and  seven  nights  without  halting  at  alL  On 
this  occasion  it  is  related,  that  when  Xerxes  had  croeeed  over 
the  Hellespont^  a  certain  Hellespontine  said:  Jnpiter» 
why,  Mffwming  the  fern  of  a  Perdani  and  taking  the  name  of 
Xmes,  do  yon  wish  to  subvert  Greece,  bringing  all  manlond 
with  you?  since  without  them  it  was  in  your  power  to  do 
tfaia.** 

57.  When  all  had  crossed  over,  and  were  proceeding  on 

their  march,  a  great  prodigy  appeared  to  them,  which  Xerxes 
took  no  account  of,  although  it  was  easy  to  be  interpreted.  A 
mare  foaled  a  hare  :  this,  then,  might  eapily  have  been  inter- 
preted thus,  that  Xerxes  was  about  to  lead  an  army  into 
Greece  with  exceeding  pomj)  and  magnificence,  but  won  Id 
return  to  the  same  place  running  for  his  life.  Another  pro- 
digy had  also  happened,  while  he  was  at  Sardis ;  a  mule 
hroiiL^ht  forth  a  colt,  witli  (lon])le  parts,  \x)th  those  of  a  male 
and  those  of  a  female  ;  those  of  the  male  were  uppennost, 
58.  But  taking  no  account  of  either  of  these,  he  proceeded 
forward ;  and  with  him  the  land  forces.  But  the  fleet,  sailing 
out  of  the  Hellespont,  stood  along  by  the  land,  taking  a  con- 
trary course  to  that  of  the  army.  For  it  sailed  towards  the 
west,  steering  for  cape  Sarpedon,  where,  on  its  arrival,  it  was 
ordered  to  wait :  but  the  army  on  the  continent  mandied  to* 
wards  the  east  and  the  rising  sun,  through  the  Chersonese, 
havmg  on  the  right  hand  the  sepdlehre  of  Hdle,  daughter  of 
Athamas,  and  on  the  left  the  city  of  Cardia,  and  going  thioogh 
the  middle  of  adly,  the  name  of  which  happened  to  he  Agora ; 
and  from  thence^  bending  loond   hay  caUed  Melas,  and  hav- 
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ing  oome  to  the  river  Melas^  whose  stnem  did  not  suffice  for 
the  army,  but  failedy^having  croesed  thui  rivery  from  whieb 
the  Iwy  derives  its  thev  msrefaed  westward,  pasdng  hy 
.£do0|  an  .^Uan  city,  and  the  lake  Stentoris^  until  they 
reached  Doracus.  59.  Doriseiis  is  a  shore  and  extensive 
plain  of  Thrace.  Through  it  flows  a  large  river,  the  Hebrus. 
On  it  a  royal  t'urt  h'dd  been  built,  tlie  same  that  is  now  called 
I>oriscus,  and  a  Persian  garrison  had  been  established  in  it  by 
Dai  ius,  from  the  time  that  he  marchod  a^zainst  the  Scj'thians. 
Tbis  place  therefore  appeared  to  Xerxes  to  be  convenient  for 
reviewinf^  and  nnmherini^  his  army  ;  this  he  accordingly  did. 
All  the  ships  therefore  having  arrived  at  Doriscus,  the  cap- 
tains, at  the  command  of  Xenes,  brought  them  to  the  shore 
a4|<niUDg  Doriscos.  On  tbis  coast  stood  Sala,  a  Samothracian 
city»  and  SSona;  and  at  its  extremity  Serrhium,  a  celebrated 
promontcnys  this  region  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ciconians. 
Having  steered  to  this  shore,  they  hanled  np  the  ships  and 
repaired  them  $  and  in  the  mean  time  Xerxes  numbered  Us 
army  at  Doriscus.  GO.  How  great  a  number  ot  men  each 
contributed,  I  am  unable  to  say  with  certainty ;  fiir  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  one ;  but  the  amount  of  the  whole  land- 
fureea  was  found  to  be  seventeen  iiundred  thousand.  They 
were  computed  in  this  manner :  having  drawn  together  tea 
thousiiiid  men  in  one  place,  and  liaving  crowded  them  as  close 
together  as  it  was  possible,  they  traced  a  circle  on  the  outside ; 
and  having  traced  it,  and  removed  tlie  ten  tliousand,  they  threw 
up  n  stone  fenee  on  the  circle,  reaching  to  the  height  of  a 
man  s  navel.  Having  done  this,  they  made  others  ent^  within 
the  enclosed  space,  until  they  had  in  this  manner  computed  all ; 
and  having  numbered  them,  they  drew  out  according  to  nations. 

61 .  r  1 10S6  who  served  in  this  expedition  were  the  following. 
The  PenuanSi  equipped  as  foUows:  on  their  heads  they  wore 
loose  coverings^  cidied  tisras ;  on  the  body  various-coloured 
sleeved  breastplates^  with  iron  scales  like  those  of  fish ;  and 
on  thmr  legs,  loose  trowsers ;  and  instead  of  shields,  bucklers 
made  of  osiers;  and  under  them  their  quivers  were  hung.  They 
had  short  spears,  lung  bows,  and  arrows  made  of  cane  ;  and 
besides,  dajrgers  suspended  from  the  girdle  on  the  right  thigh. 
They  had  tor  their  general,  Otanes,  father  of  Amestris,  wife 
of  Xerxes.  They  were  formerly  called  Cephenes  by  the 
Greciansi  but  by  themselves  and  neighbours,  Artseans :  but 
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when  Peneoa^'flcm  of  Dmiae  and  Jupiter,  came  to  Cepheus,  son 
of  Belus,  and  married  hia  daughter  ^dromeda,  he  bad  a  son 
to  whom  ha  gave  the  name  of  Perses ;  and  him  he  left  in  the 
country  for  Cefiheas  had  no  male  oAbpring ;  from  him  tliever 
foc«  thr^deriTedtlieirappellatioft.  62.  The  Medee  marched 
equipped  in  the  aame  mamier  aa  the  PerBiana ;  for  the  above 
18  a  Medic  and  not  a  Peman  eoatome.   The  Medea  had  fiir 
llidr  genenl»  TigraneB^  of  the  fimuly  of  tba  AdMMnenidm : 
they  were  formerly  called  Arians  by  all  nations ;  but  when 
Medea  of  Colchis  came  from  Athens  to  these  Arians,  they 
also  changed  their  names:  the  Mcdcs  themselves  give  this 
account  of  their  nation.    The  Cissians,  who  served  in  the 
army,  were  in  other  respects  accoutred  like  the  Persians,  ex- 
cept that,  instead  oi  turbans,  they  wore  mitres.  Anaplies,  son 
of  Otanes,  commanded  the  Cissians.    The  Hyrcanians  were 
also  armed  like  the  Persians,  and  had  fur  tlieir  general,  Mega- 
panus,  who  was  afterwards  governor  of  BaViyhjn.    63.  The 
Assyrians  who  served  in  the  army  had  helmets  of  brass,  twist- 
ed in  a  barbarous  fashion,  not  easy  to  be  described ;  and  thejr 
had  ahields  and  apeaia^  aiid  defers  similar  to  those  of  the 
Egyptians ;  and  besides,  wooden  claba  knotted  with  iron,  and 
linen  cuirasses.  By  the  Greeks  they  were  called  Syrians,  but 
by  the  barbariaasi  AsajriaDS.   Among  them  were  the  Chal- 
deans ;  and  Otaapea  son  of  ArtachsBua  commanded  them.  64» 
The  Bactriana  joined  the  army»  having  torbana  on  their  head^ 
very  much  like  thoae  of  the  Medesi  and  bowa  made  of  cane 
peculiar  to  their  country,  and  short  apean.  The  Sacre,  who  are 
Scythians,  had  on  their  heads  caps,  which  came  to  a  point  and 
stood  erect :  they  also  wore  looae  trowsers,  and  carried  bows 
peculiar  to  their  country,  and  daggers,  and  also  battle-axes, 
t  ailed  sagares.    These,  though  thej  are  Aniyrgian  Scythians, 
they  called  Sacai.  for  the  Persians  call  all  the  Scythians  Sacae. 
Hystaspes,  son  of  Darius  and  Atossa,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  com- 
manded the  liactrians  and  Saca^.    65.  The  Indians,  chid  with 
garments  made  of  cotton,  hnd  Ixjws  of  cane,  and  arrows  of  cane 
tipped  with  iron.  Thus  the  ln(!iaus  were  equipped  ;  and  they 
were  marshalled  under  the  command  of  Phanazatlires,  son  of 
Artabates.  66.  The  Arians  were  furnished  with  ^ledic  bows  ; 
and  in  other  respects  were  accoutred  like  the  Bactrians.  Si- 
aamnes,  son  of  Uydam^.  commanded  the  Arians.  The  Par* 
^i^lnfiffj  Chorannian8y 
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thearay,  having  the  same  acx^utfementsastbeBcclrians.  The 
following  leaders  commanded  them.  Artabazas,  son  of  Pfaar- 
Aftcesy  eommandid  the  PartUflna  and  ChorasDuana ;  Aaanea^ 
aon  of  Aitcaa,  the  Sogdiana  ;  and  Artyphius,  son  of  Artaba- 
woB,  the  Grandariana  and  DadicflB.  67.  TheCaapiana,  clothed  In 
goal-aUa  mandea,  and  carrying  bowa  made  of  cane  peentiar  to 
their  country,  and  admetars,  joined  the  expedition .  These  were 
thus  equipped,  having  for  their  general,  Ariomardus,  brotlier  of 
Artyphius.  The  Sarang®  ware  conspicuous  by  having  dyed 
garments  ,  they  also  wore  buskins  reaching  up  to  the  knee, 
and  had  bows  and  Medic  javelins.  Pherendates,  son  of  Me- 
gabazus,  commanded  the  Sarangre.  The  Pactyes  also  wore 
goat -skin  mantles,  and  had  bows  peculiar  to  tlie  country  and 
daggers.  The  Pactyes  had  for  their  general,  Artyntc??,  son  of 
Ithamatre?.  68.  The  I'tians,  Mycians,  and  Paricanians 
were  equipped  like  the  Pactyes.  The  following  leaders  com- 
manded them.  Arsamenes,  son  of  Darius,  led  the  Utiana 
and  Mjeians  ;  and  SiromitreSy  aon  of  CEobazus,  the  Parica- 
niana.  69.  The  Arabians  wore  cloaks  £Mtened  by  a  girdle ; 
and  carried  on  their  right  aides  long  bowa  which  bent  back- 
wards. The  Ethiopians  were  clothed  in  panthers*  and  lions' 
akina^  and  carried  long  bows,  not  less  than  four  cablla  in 
length,  made  finom  branchea  of  the  pakn-tree;  and  on  them 
libigfjrffiefltf  ahort  arrows  made  of  eane;  Insteadof  iron,  tipped 
wiUi  a  atone^  whiehwaa  made  sharp,  and  of  that  aort  on  which 
thej  engrave  aeala.  Beridea  they  bad  jarelinai  and  at  the  tip 
was  an  antdope^a  horn^  made  abarp,  uke  a  lanoe ;  they  had 
abo  knotted  clubs.  When  they  were  going  to  battle,  they 
smeared  one  half  of  their  body  with  chalk,  and  the  other  half 
with  red  Qclirc.  The  Arabians  and  Ethiupians  who  dwell  above 
Egypt,  were  commanded  by  Arsames,  son  of  Darius  and  Ar- 
tystone,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  whom  Darius  loved  more  than 
idl  his  wives,  and  whose  image  he  had  made  of  beaten  p'old. 
70.  The  lltliiupians  from  the  sun-rise  (for  two  kinds  served 
in  tile  expedition)  were  marsliall* d  with  th^  Tinlians,  and  did 
not  at  all  differ  from  the  others  in  appearance,  but  only  in 
their  language,  and  their  hair.  For  the  ea^>tern  Ethiopians 
are  straight-haired ;  but  those  of  Libya  have  luur  more  curly 
than  that  of  any  other  people.  These  Ethiopians  from  Asia 
were  accoutred  almost  the  same  as  the  Indians ;  but  thej  wore 

on  theur  heads  akina  of  boraes'  heada^  aa  maaka,  atripped  off 
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with  the  ears  and  nuuie  $  a&d  the  mine  served  instead  of  s 
crests  and  the  horses'  ears  were  fixed  erect ;  and  as  defenaire 
annoor  the7  iiaed  the  akina  of  cranes  instead  cf  ahields.  71* 
The  Libyans  marched*  dad  in  leathern  garments^  and  made 
nse  of  jaTelins  hardened  by  fire.   They  had  for  their  general. 
Massages,  son  of  Oarisos.  72.  The  Paphlagonians  jo&ed  the 
expedition,  wearing  on  their  heads  pUdted  hdmets,  and  earried 
'  small  shields,  and  not  large  spears ;  and  besides,  javelina  and 
daggers  :  and  on  their  feet  they  wore  boots,  peculiar  to  their 
country,  reaching  up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.    The  Li^^ye^ 
ami  the  Matienians,  the  Mariandynians  and  SjTians,  marched 
in  the  same  dress  as  the  Paphlagonians.    These  Syrians  are 
called  by  the  Persians,  Cappadooian?.    Now  Dotus,  son  of 
Megasidrus,  commanded  tlie  Paplilagonians  and  MntieniaTi^ ; 
and  G-obrya<»,  son  of  Darius  and  Artystone,  the  Mariaiuly- 
nians,  Ligyes,  and  Syrians.    73.  The  Plirvgians  had  wrj 
nearly  the  same  dress  as  that  of  Paphlagouia,  varying  it 
a  little.    The  Phrygians^  as  the  Macedonians  say,  were  called 
Briges,  as  long  as  they  were  Europeans,  and  dwelt  with  the 
Macedonians ;  but  having  passed  over  into  A<;ia,  they  changed 
their  name  with  their  country,  into  that  of  Phiygians.  The 
Armenians,  being  colonists  of  the  Phrygians,  were  equipped 
like  Uie  Phrygians.  Artoehmea^  who  had  manned  a  daoghter 
of  DarinSy  commanded  both  these.    74.  The  Lydiana  bad 
arms  Testy  like  the  Grecian,   The  Lydians  were  fonnerly 
called  Meioniansy  bat  took  their  appdbtion  from  Ljdos  tlie 
son  of        having  changed  their  name.   The  Mysians  wore 
on  Ibeir  heads  a  helmet  peculiar  to  their  country,  and  smaQ 
shields  ;  and  they  used  javelins  hardened  by  fire.    They  are 
colonists  of  the  T.ydians,  and  from  the  mountain  Olympus  are 
called  Olympieni.   Artaphernes,  son  of  Artaphernes  who  in- 
vaded Marathon  with  Datis,  cominaiided  the  Lydians  and 
Mysians.    75.  The  Thracians  joined  the  expedition,  having 
fox -skin  s  on  their  heads,  and  tunics  around  their  body,  and 
over  th("in  they  were  clothed  with  various -colon red  cloaks, 
and  on  their  feet  and  legs  they  had  buskins  of  fawn-skin,  and 
besides  they  had  javelins,  light  bucklers,  and  small  daggers. 
These  people  having  crossed  over  into  Asia»  were  called  Bi- 
thynians  $  but  fonnerly,  as  they  themselves  say,  were  called 
StiymonianSi  as  they  dwelt  on  the  river  Strymon :  they  say 
that  thej  were  removed  from  their  original  settlements  li^the 
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Teucrians  and  Mjsiaos.  Bassaces,  son  of  ArtnbantT^,  com- 
nmnded  the  Thracians  of  Asia.     76.  The  a  bad 

amaU  atuelds  made  of  raw  hidesy  and  each  had  two  javelina 
used  for  honting  woItoBi  and  on  their  heada  braxen  heUnets ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  helmets  thejr  wove  the  eara  and  homa 
of  an  ox  in  braia.  And  over  theae  were  create ;  and  aa 
to  ibor  legs,  thej  were  enwrapped  in  peoea  of  purple  doth* 
Among  theae  people  there  ia  an  oraefe  of  Blara.  77.  The 
Cabalian  Melonians,  who  are  also  called  Lasonians,  had  the 
same  dress  as  the  Cilicians  ;  which  I  shall  describe  when  I  come 
to  speak  of  the  aiiny  of  the  Cilicians.  The  Miljai  had  short 
lances,  and  their  garments  were  fastened  by  clasps.  Some  of 
them  had  Lycian  bows,  and  on  their  heads  helmets  made  of 
tanned  skins.  Badres,  son  of  Hystanes,  commanded  all  these. 
78.  The  Moschians  liad  on  thi  ir  heads  wooden  helmets,  and 
small  bucklers,  and  spears  ;  but  there  were  large  points  on  the 
spears.  The  Tibarenians,  Macrones,  and  Mosynoeci  joined 
the  expedition  equipped  as  the  Moschians.  The  following 
generals  marahalled  these:  the  Moacbiana  and  Tibareniansy 
Anomardua^  aon  of  Darioa  and  Parmys,  daughter  of  Smerdia, 
son  of  Cyroa ;  the  Hacronea  and  Mosjnoeei,  Artayctes,  son 
of  Cherasmis,  who  waa  intmsted  with  the  government  of  Ses- 
toa  cmthe  HeUetpont  79.  The  Marea  wore  hehneta  on  their 
headai  painted  after  the  manner. of  their  conntry ;  and  amall 
^dda  made  of  flUn,  and  jaTdina.  The  Colehiana  had  about 
their  heada  wooden  helmets^  andamattahieldBofrmwhideai  and 
abort  lances;  a&dbeddeatii^hadaworda.  Fherendate8»  aon 
of  Teaspes,  commanded  the  Mares  and  Colcbians.  The  Ala- 
rodi  and  the  Saspires  marched  armed  like  the  Ck)lohian8 ; 
Masistius,  son  of  Siromitres,  commanded  them.  80.  The  in- 
sular nations  that  came  from  the  Erythnean  Sea,  and  from  the 
islands  in  which  tlie  king  makes  those  dwell  who  are  called 
**  the  banished/'  had  clothing  and  arms  very  similar  to  the 
Medic.  Mardontes,  son  of  Bagfens,  who,  when  commanding 
the  army  at  Mycale,  two  years  after  tbiSy  died  in  batttei 
commanded  these  islanders. 

81.  These  were  the  nations  that  marched  on  the  continent, 
and  eompoaed  the  infantry.  They,  then,  who  have  been  men- 
tioned oommanded  thia  army,  and  theae  were  they  who  aet  in 

*  Thfiiaii  an  liiataa  in  the  mannscripts.  which  Ae  Infannltf  cf  timo* 
tatofs  and  edilon  lias  been  naable  to  snp^y. 
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order,  and  numbered  them,  and  appointed  commanders  of 
thousands  and  of  ten  tliousands.  But  the  commanders  of  ten 
thousands  appointed  the  captains  of  hundreds  and  captains  of 
tens.  Tlierewere  other  subfiltern  oliicers  over  the  troops  and 
nation,-,  but  those  who  liave  l)een  mentioned  were  the  com- 
manders. 82.  Over  these  and  the  whole  infantry  were  ap- 
pointed a-s  frenemls,  Mardoniiis,  son  of  Gobryas  :  Tritnu- 
ta?chmes,  son  of  Artabaniis,  who  izave  his  opinion  against  the 
invasion  of  Greece ;  Smerdomenes,  son  of  Otanes ;  (both  tiieae 
were  sons  to  brothers  of  Dariiui^  and  ooosins  to  Xerxes;) 
Mssistes,  son  of  Darias  a&d  Atossa ;  Oergia,  son  of  Arizus ; 
and  Megabyzusy  son  of  Zopynis.  83.  These  were  senerals  of 
the  whole  land-forces,  except  the  tea  thousand  ;  of  these  ten 
thousand  chosen  Persian^  HjdBxnes,  son  of  Hjdames,  was 
generaL  These  Penians  were  eaDed  Immeftal»rar  the  follow* 
ing  reason:  if  anjr  one  of  them  made  a  deficiencj  in  the  amn- 
ber,  compdied  either  by  death  or  disease^  another  was  rea^ 
ehosen  to  snmilj  Us  place ;  so  that  they  were  aever  either 
more  or  kss  tnim  tan  thoosand.  The  Perrians  dispiayed  the 
greatest  splendour  of  all,  and  were  also  the  bravest ;  their 
equipment  was  sucli  as  has  been  described ;  but  besides  this, 
they  were  conspicuous  from  having  a  great  profusion  of  gold. 
They  also  brought  with  them  covered  chariots,  and  concubines 
in  them,  and  a  numerous  and  well-eqnipped  train  of  attend- 
ants. Camels  and  other  beasts  of  bunhzn  conveyed  their 
provisions,  apart  from  that  of  the  re^t  of  the  soldiers. 

84,  All  tlicse  nations  have  cavalry  ;  they  did  not,  however, 
all  furnish  horse,  but  only  the  following.  First,  the  Persians, 
equipped  in  the  same  manner  as  their  infantry,  except  that  on 
their  beads  some  of  them  wore  braaen  and  wreoght  steel  or* 
namentSk  85.  There  is  a  eertaia  nomadic  rae^  eaUed  8a- 
gartians,  of  Persian  extraction  ami  language,  they  wear  a  dram 
fashioned  between  the  Persian  and  the  PiMBtyan  ftshkm  $  tlicj 
famished  eight  thousand  horse»  but  they  are  not  acenstomed 
to  earry  anna  either  of  brass  or  iion»  ezeept  daggers:  they 
use  ropes  made  of  twisted  thongs ;  tmsting  to  these  they  go 
to  war.  The  mode  of  fighting  of  these  men  is  as  ftUbWs: 
when  they  engage  with  the  enemy  they  throw  oat  the  ropes, 
which  have  nooses  at  the  end,  and  wfaaterer  any  one  eatefaesi 
whether  horse  or  man,  he  drags  towards  himself;  and  they 
that  lire  eutuugled  in  the  coils  are  put  tu  death.    This  is  their 
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mcKle  of  fighting;  and  they  were  marshalled  with  the  Per- 
sians.   86.  The  Medes  had  the  same  equipment  as  that  u«ed 
in  the  infantry ;  and  the  Ciasians  in  like  manner.  The  Indians 
were  also  equipped  like  their  infantry,  but  they  used  saddle- 
hocact  end  chariots ;  and  in  their  ehariolB  they  yoked  hmes 
end  wild  aises.    The  Baelriaiia  were  equipped  in  the  Mine 
maimer  as  their  inftntiy,  uid  the  Caspians  likewise.  The 
libgrens  too  tssrv  aceouind  like  their  infantry ;  but  they  aQ 
drove  chariolB.  In  Uke  manner  the  Caspin  and  Paricaaii 
were  equipped  in  the  sme  wa/  as  thsir  infantry.   And  the 
AraVtr^T  ked  the  aame  dreia  as  thdr  infantry,  hot  all  rode 
ettnek  not  inftrior  to  horses  in  speed.  87.  These  nations  only 
furnished  cavaby.    The  number  of  the  horse  amounted  to 
eighty  thousand,  besides  the  camels  and  chariots.  All  the  rest 
of  the  cavalry  were  marshalled  in  troops ;  but  the  Arabinns 
were  stationed  in  the  rear  :  for  as  horses  cannot  endure  caiuels, 
they  were  stationed  bidiind,  that  the  horses  might  not  be 
friglitened.    b^.  Armaraithres  and  Tithaeus,  sons  of  Datis, 
were  generals  of  the  cavalry.    Their  third  colleague  in  com- 
mand, Pharnuches,  ha<l  l>een  left  at  Sardis  sick.    For  as  they 
were  setting  out  from  Sardis  he  met  with  a  sad  accident.  For 
when  he  was  mounted,  a  dog  ran  under  the  legs  of  his  horse, 
and  the  horsey  not  bdng  aware  of  it,  was  frightened,  and  rear- 
ing up,  threw  Pbamuches;  upon  which  he^  heving  fallen, 
Tomited  Uood,  and  the  disease  tomed  to  a  eonsomptioQ. .  With 
respect  to  the  horse,  hi^  ser?ants  immediatdy  did  as  he  or* 
dand ;  for  Issduig  him  to  the  place  where  he  had  thrown  his 
WMStetf  they  cutoff  his  legs  at  the  knees.   Thus  Fhamoches 
was  depriTcd  of  the  command. 

8d.  The  number  of  the  triremes  amounted  to  twelve  hun- 
dred and  seren ;  the  following  nations  famished  them*  The 
FhoNiieians,  with  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  Jwnmktd  thref 
hundred,  being  thus  equipped :  on  their  heads  they  had  hel- 
mets, made  very  nearly  after  the  Grecian  fashion  ;  and  clothed 
in  linen  breiistplates,  they  carried  shields  without  rims,  and 
javelins.  These  Phoenicians,  as  they  themselves  say,  anciently 
dwelt  on  the  Red  Sea ;  and  having:  crossed  over  from  thence, 
they  settlefl  on  the  sea-coast  of  Syria  ;  this  part  of  Syria,  and 
the  whole  as  far  as  Egypt,  is  called  Palei»tine.  The  Egyptians 
contributed  two  hundr^^d  phip«^.  These  liatl  on  their  heads 
plaited  helmetSi  and  camtd  hollow  shields,  with  large  rioM, 
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and  pikes  fit  for  a  sea-fi^ht,  and  large  batcbets.    The  greater 
p?irt  of  them  hnd  l)reastplate8,  and  Cftrried  larpe  swords,  90. 
The  Cyprians  contributed  a  bundred  and  titty  ships,  and  were 
equipped  as  follows :  their  kings  bad  their  heads  wr  apped  in 
turbaps ;  the  rest  wore  tunics,  and  were  in  other  respects  at* 
tired  lilte  the  Greeks.  Of  these  there  are  the  foUowing  natioDfl^ 
some  from  Salamis  and  Athens ;  others  from  Arcadia ;  others 
from  Cjthnus ;  others  from  PhoBnicia ;  and  otiiers  from  Ethi- 
opia, as  the  Cyprians  themselves  say.   91.  The  (Mdans  oon* 
triboted  a  hundred  ships.   Theee^  again»  wore  on  their  heads 
hdmets  pecaliar  to  their  eoimtcj,  and  had  hndklers  instead  of 
shiddSy  made  of  rawhides,  and  were  clothed  in  woollen  tanscs; 
every  one  had  two  javelinsy  and  a  sword  made  verrmach  like  the 
Egyptian  sdmetars.  They  were  anciently  caUed  Hypadmans^ 
and  took  their  present  name  from  Cilix,  son  of  Agenor,  a  Phce- 
nician.    The  Pampbylians  contributed  thirty  ships,  and  were 
equipped  in  G  rcciaii  armour.  These  Paraphylians  ai  e  descend^ 
from  those  who,  in  their  return  from  Troy,  were  dispersed  with 
Ampbilochus  and  Calclias.    92.  The  Lycians  contributed  litty 
ships,  and  wore  breastplates  and  greaves.    They  bad  bows 
made  of  cornel-wood,  and  cane  arrows  without  feathers,  and 
javelins  ;  and  besides,  goat-skins  were  snspended  over  their 
shoulder?  ;  and  round  their  beads  caps  encircled  with  feathers  ; 
they  had  also  daggers  and  falchions.  The  Lycians  were  called 
TermilflQ,  being  sprang  from  Crete^  bat  took  their  present 
name  from  Lyciis»  son  of  Pandion,  an  Athenian.   93.  The 
Dorians  of  Asia  contributed  thirty  ships,  wearing  Grecian 
armour,  and  sprang  from  the  Peloponnesos.   The  Garians 
contributed  seventy  ships,  and  were  in  other  respects  ac- 
centred  like  the  Oreeksi  but  had  falchions  and  ds|n;enL  What 
these  were  fomerly  called  I  have  mentioned  in  the  first  part^ 
of  my  histoiy.  94.  The  lonians  contributed  a  hundred  ships, 
and  were  equipped  as  Oreeks.   The  lonisns^  as  long  as  th^ 
inhabited  that  part  of  the  Peloponnesns  which  is  now  caUad 
Achaia,  and  before  Danaus  and  Xnthus  arrived  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, as  the  Greeks  say,  were  called  Pelasgian  jEgialees ; 
but  lonians  from  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus.    95.  The  Islanders  con- 
tributed seventeen  ships,  and  were  armed  like  tlie  Greeks. 
This  race  is  also  Pelasgic,  but  was  afYerwards  called  Ionian  lor 
the  same  reason  as  the  lonians  of  the  twelve  cities^  who  came 

*  See  B.  1.  chap.  171. 
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from  Athens.  The  ^"Eolirins  contrilnitcd  sixty  sin'pfl,  an (1  were 
equipped  like  the  Greeks;  they  were  anciently  called  Pelas- 
^ans,  as  the  Grecians  say.  The  Heliespontines,  except  those 
of  Abydos,  for  the  people  of  Abydos  were  ordered  by  the  king 
to  stay  at  home  and  guard  the  bridgesi— 4be  rest,  howeverp 
who  joined  the  expedition  from  the  Pontus,  contributed  a  hun- 
dred ships ;  they  were  equipped  like  the  Ghreeks:  these  are 
colonists  of  the  lonians  and  Dorians. 

96.  Feruana^  Medea,  and  Sacs  serred  as  marines  on  board 
all  the  ships.  Of  these  the  Fhcenicians  furnished  the  best 
eailiiig  ships»  and  of  the  Fhoenieians  the  Sidomans.   Over  all 


31 

11^ 

loers  were  appointed  to  each ;  bat  I  do  not  mention  their 
names,  for  I  am  not  necessarily  constrained  to  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  the  history  ;  nor  were  the  officers  of  each  nation 
worthy  of  nicutioii  and  in  each  nation,  as  many  aa  the  cities 
were,  so  many  were  the  lenders.  They  did  not,  however,  fol- 
low in  the  quality  of  gciK  rals,  but  like  the  other  subjects  who 
joined  the  expedition.  Moreover  the  generals,  who  had  all  the 
power,  and  were  the  commanders  of  the  several  nations,  such 
oi  them  a3  were  Persians  !iave  been  already  mentioned  by  me. 
97.  The  following  were  admirals  of  the  navy :  Ariabignes,  son 
of  Darius ;  Prexaspes,  son  of  Aspathines :  Megabazus,  son  of 
Ifegabates;  and  Achsmenei^  son  of  Darius:  of  the  Ionian 
and  Carian  force,  Ariahignesb  son  of  Darius  and  the  daughter 
of  Oobryas ;  Achasmenes,  who  was  brother  to  Xerxes  on  both 
aides,  commanded  the  Egyptians;  and  the  other  two  com- 
manded the  rest  of  the  fleet.  Trieoonters^  penteoontem^  light 
boats^  and  long  horse  transports  were  found  to  assemble  to  the 
number  of  thm  thousand.  98.  Of  thoae  who  aerred  in  the 
fleets  the  ftUowing,  next  to  the  admirals^  were  tiie  most  illns- 
frious;  Tetranmestus^sonof  Anysus,  aSidonian;  Mapen^soD 
of  Siromus,  a  T^rian ;  Merbalus,  son  of  Agbalus,  an  Aridum ; 
Syennesis,  son  of  Oromedon,  a  Cilician ;  Cybemiscus,  son  of 
Sicad,  a  Lycian  ;  Gorgus,  sun  of  Chersis,  and  Timonax,  son 
of  Timagoras,  Cyprians ;  and  of  the  Cariaus,  llistiaeus,  son  of 
Tymnes  ;  Pygres,  son  of  Seldomus,  and  Damasithyrous,  son 
of  Candaules.  99.  Of  the  other  captains*  I  make  no  mention, 
as  1  deem  it  unneeegsary,  except  of  Artemisia,  whom  I  most 
admire,  as  having,  thou^'h  a  woman,  joined  this  expedition 
against  Greece  i  yrho,  her  husbaad  being  dead,  herself  hold* 
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inp:  tlie  sovereignty  while  her  son  was  under  age,  joined  the 
expedkton  firom  a  feeling  of  courage  and  manly  spirit,  though 
there  was  no  neeeieity  for  her  doing  so.  Her  name  was  Ar- 
temisia^ and  she  was  the  daughter  of  Lygdamis,  and  by  birth 
she  was  of  Halicaroaasaa  on  her  father's  side,  and  on  her 
molher^s  a  Cretan.  She  commanded  the  Haiicamaasians,  the 
CoanSi  the  Nisyrians^  and  the  Calydiilana»  having  eontribated 
five  ships:  and  of  the  whole  fleet»  nesct  to  the  Sdomans^  aha 
famished  the  moat  renowned  ships,  and  of  all  the  alHes^  gave 
the  best  adTioe  to  the  king.  The  dtiea  whieh  I  have  men* 
tioned  as  being  onder  her  command,  I  prono«nce  to  be  all 
of  Doric  origin ;  the  Halieumassians  being  'KrQBaenians,  and 
the  rest  Epidaurians.  Thus  far  the  naval  armament  has  been 
spoken  of. 

,100.  Xerxes,  when  he  had  numbered  his  forces,  and  the 
army  was  drawn  up,  desired  to  prii^s  throtijrh  and  in-^pect  them 
in  person.  Acconlinf^ly  he  did  so,  and  driving  through  on  a 
chariot,  by  eacli  sepiirate  nation,  lie  ma(]e  inquiries,  and  his 
secretaries  wrote  down  the  answers  ;  iititd  he  Imd  gone  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  botli  of  the  horse'  and  foot.  When 
he  had  finished  this,  and  the  ships  had  been  launciied  into  the 
•  sea,  Xenns  thsfeopon  removing  from  his  chariot  to  a  Sidcmian 
ship,  sat  under  a  f^ded  canopy,  and  then  sailed  by  the  prows 
of  the  ships,  aaking  questions  of  each,  as  he  had  done  witii 
the  land-forces,  and  having  the  anawers  written  down.  The 
captains  of  the  diips  having  drawn  their  vessels  about  four 
plethra  firom  the  beaeh,  laj  to^  all  having  tnmed  their  ships 
ftontwise  to  land»  and  hairing  armed  the  auniiiea  aa  if  for 
a  bat&;  bnt  Xences>  sailing  between  the  prows  and  the 
beach,  inspected  ^bem* 

101.  When  he  had  sailed  timogh  thenip  and  had  landed 
from  the  ship,  he  sent  for  Demaratus,  son  of  Ariston,  who 
accompanied  him  in  the  expedition  against  Greece  ;  and  having 
called  him,  he  addressed  him  thus:  "Demaratus,  it  is  now. 
my  pleasure  to  ask  of  you  certain  questions  that  I  wLsh.  You 
are  a  Greek,  and,  as  I  am  infunned  by  you,  and  other  Greeks 
who  have  conversed  with  me,  of  a  city  neither  the  leaat  nor 
the  weake^^t.  Now,  thoreforf%  tell  me  this,  whether  the  Gre- 
cians will  venture  to  lift  their  hands  against  me:  for,  a?  I 
think,  if  all  the  Grecians,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  nations  that 
dwell  towards  the  west^  were  coilected  together^  they  would 
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not  be  able  to  withBtand  mj  attack,  unless  thej  were  united 
together.  However,  I  am  desiroiis  to  know  wliat  jou  say  on 
this  mk^ecU"  Such  was  the  qneatioo  he  asked  ;  but  Dema- 
rntns  ansireriDg  said,  O  king,  wheUier  shall  I  apeak  troth 
la  yotty  or  what  is  pleasing?'*  He  bade  him  speak  trutby 
assnring  him  that  he  would  not  be  at  all  less  agreeable  than 
he  was  before*  102.  When  Demsratas  heard*  Uiis^  he  spoke 
ihns :  O  king,  since  jou  positiTely  require  me  to  speak  truth* 
I  will  say  sodi  things,  as  whoeTer  diould  utter  them,  would 
not  hereafter  be  eonvicted  of  falsehood.  Poverty  has  ever 
been  familiar  to  Greece,  but  virtue  has  been  acquired,  having 
been  accomplished  by  wisdom  and  firm  laws  j  by  the  aid  of 
which,  Greece  lias  warded  off  poverty  and  tyranny.  I  com- 
mend, indeed,  ail  those  Greeks  who  dwell  round  those  Doric 
lands ;  but  I  sliall  now  proceed  to  speak,  not  ot'  all,  but  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  only.  In  the  first  place,  I  say  it  is  not  pos- 
sible tliat  they  should  ever  listen  to  yoin*  proposals,  which 
bring  shn  ery  on  Cireece :  secondly,  that  they  will  meet  you 
in  battle,  even  if  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  should  side  with 
JOU*  With  respeet  to  their  number,  you  need  not  ask  how 
many  they  are^  that  they  are  able  to  do  this ;  for  whether  a 
thousand  men,  or  more,  or  eren  less,  should  have  marched  out, 
diey  will  certainly  give  you  battle.^  lOd*  Xerxes,  having 
listfd  this^  replied^  Deflnratus^  what  haye  you  said  ?  that  a 
thousand  men  will  fight  with  such  an  anny  as  this?  Come, 
Idl  me^  yon  say  that  yon  wers  yonrsslf  iaag  of  these  menf 
Are  yoUy  then,  willing  on  the  ^ot  to  fight  with  ten  men? 
And  yet  if  all  your  ettisens  are  such  as  yon  represent,  you, 
who  are  their  king,  oug^  by  your  own  institutions  to  be 
matched  against  twice  that  number ;  for  if  each  of  them  is  a 
match  for  ten  men  in  my  army,  I  expect  that  you  should  be 
a  match  for  twenty,  so  the  opinion  you  have  given  utterance 
to  would  prove  correct.  But  if,  bdng  such  as  yourself,  and 
of  the  snme  statnre  as  vou  and  other  Greeks  who  have  con- " 

ml 

versed  with  me,  ye  boast  so  much,  beware  that  the  opinion 
you  have  uttered  be  not  an  idle  vaunt.  For  come,  let  us  con- 
sider every  probability:  how  could  a  thousand  men,  or  even 
ten  thousand,  or  even  fifty  tliousand,  lieln;_^  all  equally  free,- 
and  not  subject  to  the  command  of  a  single  person,  resist  such 
an  army  as  this  ?  for  if  they  are  five  thousand,  we  are  more 
than  a  thousand  against  one»   Were  they,  indeedi  according 
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to  our  custom,  subject  to  the  command  of  a  single  p^-soo, 
ihBj  Bnght,  through  fear  of  him,  prove  superior  to  their 
natural  oonrage ;  and,  compelled  bj  the  lash,  might,  though 
fewer,  attack  a  greater  number:  but  now,  being  left  to  tUr 
own  free-will,  they  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.   And  I  an 
of  opinion,  that  eyen  if  they  were  equal  in  nambm^  the 
Greoana  would  hardly  contend  with  the  Permns  alone,  tiat 
the  valour  that  jou  speak  o(  exists  amongst  us ;  it  is  not 
however,  common,  but  rare.    For  there  are  Persians  among 
my  body-guards,  who  would  readily  encounter  three  Grc^s 
at  once ;  and  you,  having  no  experience  of  these  men,  talk 
very  idly."    104.  To  this  Demaratus  replied,  "O  kincr,  I 
knew  from  the  first,  that  by  adhering  to  tlie  trutlu  T  slioui  ! 
not  say  what  would  be  agreeable  to  yon  ;  but  since  you  e* 
strained  me  to  speak  the  exact  truth,  I  told  you  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  Spartans.    However,  70a  yoarself  well  know 
how^  tenderly  I  mnat  bve  them,  who,  after  thej  had  depnyed 
me  of  mj  paternal  honours  and  dignity,  have  made  me  citileM 
and  an  exUe ;  but  yonr  father,  having  received  me,  gave  me 
maintenance  and  a  home:  it  is  not  probable  therefore  that  a  pni* 
dent  man  should  repel  manifest  benevolence^  bat  shoald  by  all 
means  cherish  it   For  my  part,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to 
fight  with  ten  men,  nor  with  two  ;  nor  would  I  willingly  fight 
with  one.    But  if  there  wus  any  necessity,  or  any  great  >take 
to  rouse  me,  I  would  most  willingly  fight  with  one  of  those 
men,  who  pretend  to  be  singly  a  match  for  three  Grf»cian.<. 
In  like  manner  the  Lacednemonians  in  single  rombat  are  in- 
ferior to  none ;  but  together  are  the  bravest  of  all  men.  Far 
though  free,  they  are  not  absolutely  free  ;  for  tiiey  have  a 
master  over  them,  the  law,  which  they  fear  mudi  more  than 
your  subjects  do  you.    They  do^  accordingly,  whatever  it  cn- 
ioins ;  and  it  ever  eigoina  the  same  thing,  forbidding  them  to 
fly  from  battle  before  any  number  of  men*  bnt  to  remain 
in  their  ran^  and  conquer  or  die.  If  I  appear  to  yon^  in 
saymg  this,  to  talk  idly,  I  will  for  the  future  ohaenre  sileiies 
on  this  subject,  and  now  I  have  spoheife  through  compuUcn ; 
however,  may  events,  0  king,  turn  out  aoowding  to  your 
wish." 

lOo.  Such  was  the  reply  he  made.  But  Xerxes  turned  it 
into  ridicule,  and  evinced  no  anger,  but  dismissed  him  kindly. 
Xerxesy  having  held  this  conversation,  and  appointed  Alaa- 
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cam&<9,  son  of  Megadostes,  to  be  governor  of  this  Doriscus,  and 
having  deposed  the  peisuu  placed  there  by  Darius,  marched 
his  army  throuj^h  Tlirace  towards  Greece.  106.  Mascames, 
whom  he  left,  proved  so  excellent  a  man,  that  Xerxes  used  to 
send  presents  every  year  to  him  alone,  as  being  the  best  of  all 
the  goveniors  whom  either  he  or  Darius  had  appointed  ;  and 
he  used  to  send  them  every  year  ;  as  did  also  Artaxerxes,  son 
of  Xerxes,  to  the  descendants  of  Mascames.  For  even  before 
this  expedition  governors  had  been  appointed  in  Thrace,  and 
thionghout  the  Hellespont  Now  all  these,  botii  in  Thraee 
and  on  the  Hell^pont,  except  the  one  in  Doriaeofli  were  driven 
out  by  the  Greeks  after  this  invasion ;  hnt  none  were  able  fo 
driye  oat  Masomesi  who  was  in  Doxiscns^  though  numjr  mside 
the  attempt  On  this  account  presents  are  sent  to  his  hadty 
hy  the  reigning  king  of  Persia.  107.  Bat  of  all  those  who 
were  driven  oot  by  the  Greeks,  king  Xerxes  thought  no  one  had 
behaved  himself  with  courage  except  Boges,  who  was  governor 
of  Eion.  Him  he  never  ceased  praising,  and  conferred  the 
highest  iionours  on  his  sons  who  survived  in  Persia.  And  in- 
deevl  Bo?es  deserved  great  praise  ;  for  when  he  was  besieged 
by  tiie  Athenians  under  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiade^j,  and  migrht 
have  marched  out  by  capitulation  and  returned  to  Asia,  he 
woold  not  do  so,  lest  the  king  should  think  he  saved  his  life 
through  cowardice ;  but  he  held  out  to  the  last.  And  when 
there  was  no  longer  any  food  in  the  fort,  having  raised  a  great 
pile^  he  slew  his  children  and  wife,  and  concubines  and  serv- 
ants^ and  then  threw  their  bodies  into  the  fire ;  after  this  he 
cast  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  was  in  the  tower,  from  the  fort 
into  the  SdTmon  ;  and  having  done  this»  he  threw  himself 
into  the  fire.  So  that  he  is  with  justice  commended  by  the 
Permans  even  to  this  day. 

108.  Xerxes  set  out  from  Doriscus  towards  Greece,  and 
compelled  such  nations  as  he  metwitli  to  join  liis  army.  For, 
as  I  I:>efore  observed,*^  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Thessaly 
had  been  brought  to  subjection,  and  made  tributary  to  the 
king,  Megabazus,  and  afterwards  Mardonius,  having  sub<iued 
it.  In  his  march  from  Doriscus,  he  first  passed  tfie  Saniothracifin 
fortresses  ;  the  last  of  which  is  situate  towanls  the  west,  and 
is  a  city  called  Mesambria ;  near  this  is  Stryme,  a  city  of  the 
Thasians.  Between  these  two  places  the  river  Lissus  flows ; 
•  8eeB.  V.  ch.  13, 15 ;  and  B.  TI.  ch.  43-45. 
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which  did  not  supply  saffioieDt  water  for  the  ^my  of  Xcrm 
but  failod*  This  oountiy  was  aDoiently  called  G«Ilaicl^  bal 
now  Briantica;  in  strict  right,  however,  it  belonga  to  the 
Ciconians. 

109.  Xerxes  having  crossed  the  dried-up  channel  of  the 
river  Lii?sus,  passed  by  the  following  Grecian  cities,  Alanint^ 
Dica^a,  and  Abdera ;  he  accordingly  went  by  these,  and  nt^ 
tliem,  the  iollowiDg  celebrated  lakes;  the  Ismaris,  situate  be- 
tween Maronea  and  Stryme ;  and  Bistonis,  neiir  Dicfpa,  into 
w^hich  two  rivers  empty  tbeir  water,  the  Travus  and  Comp- 
satus.  Near  Abdera  Xerxes  passed  by  no  celebrated  lake, 
but  the  river  Nestus,  which  Hows  into  the  sea.  After  theie 
places  he  passed  in  his  march  by  several  continental  dties; 
in  one  of  which  is  a  lake  about  thirty  stades  in  circtiinf<»«ce  ; 
it  ^unds  in  fish,  and  ia  rerj  brackish*  The  beasts  of  bordea 
alone,  bdng  watered  there,  dried  this  np.  The  name  of  tiai 
city  is  Fistyma^  These  cities,  th«i,  maritimeand  Greoiaii, he 
passed  by,  leaving  them  on  the  left  hand.  110.  The  natioBi 
of  Thrace,  through  whcae  country  he  marched,  are  thmsc ;  tte 
Pflsti,  Ciconians,  Bistonians,  Sapaei,  Deraei,  Edoni,  and  Satrs. 
Of  these,  such  as  dwelt  near  the  sea  attended  him  with  their 
ships  ;  and  such  as  dwelt  inland,  who  have  been  enuineratei 
by  me,  all,  except  the  Satne,  were  compelled  to  foliuw  bj 
land.  111.  The  Satrne,  as  far  as  we  are  inluruied,  were  never 
subject  to  any  man,  but  alone,  of  nil  the  Thracians,  ha\  e  coa- 
tinued  free  to  this  day.  For  they  inhabit  lofty  mountaias 
covered  with  ail  kinds  of  wood  and  snow,  and  are  coumgeoas 
in  war.  These  are  the  people  that  possess  an  oracle  of  Bsc* 
dbns ;  this  oracle  is  on  the  highest  range  of  their  momitaiM. 
The  Beasi  are  those  among  the  Satr«e  who  interpret  the  orades 
of  the  temple ;  a  priestess  delivers  them,  as  in  Delphi,  and  thej 
are  not  at  all  more  amhiguoos.  112.  Xentes,  having  trmviaised 
the  countiy  that  has  been  mentioned,  after  this  paaaed  hj 
the  forts  of  the  Fieriansi  one  of  which  ia  called  Phagres,  and 
the  other  Pergamoa :  here  he  marched  dose  to  the  veiy  fbrtm 
keeping  on  his  right  hand  Mount  Pangsus,  which  is  vast  an  ! 
lofty,  and  in  it  are  gold  and  silver  mines,  which  ibc  l^ienaas 
and  Oduinanti,  and  especially  the  Satra?,  work.  1 13.  Parsing 
by  the  Pjeonians,  Doberes,  and  I'leopla?,  who  dwell  aK>vt 
Pan^^a^us  t<>  the  north,  he  went  westward,  till  he  arrived  at 
the  river  btrymon,  and  the  city  of  Jbaon ;  ol  which  liof^ 
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whom  I  have  lately  mentioned,^  being  still  alive,  was  go- 
vernor. The  land  itself,  which  i^  ahout  Mount  PangSBUS,  is 
cmlled  Phiilis,  extending  westward  to  the  river  An^ites,  which 
falls  into  the  Str^-mon;  and  on  the  south,  reaching  to  the 
Strjrmon  itself,  which  the  magi  propitiated  bj  sacrificing 
white  honee  to  it.  114.  Having  used  these  enchantments  to 
the  river,  and  many  others  besides,  thej  marched  by  the 
Kine  Ways  of  the  Edonians  to  tfae'bridgesi  and  fonnd  the 
tMmks  of  die  Strymon  united  by  a  bridge.'  Bat  being  in- 
ftnned  that  this  phm  was  called  the  Nine  Ways,  they  buried 
•Hto  in  it  so  many  sons  and  daughters  of  lihe  inliabitants.  It 
is  a  Persian  custom  to  bury  people  alive ;  for  I  have  heard 
that  Amestris,  wife  of  Xerxes,  having  prown  old,  caused 
fourteen  children  of  the  best  families  in  l\  rsia  to  be  buried 
alive,  to  show  her  gratitude  to  the  god  who  is  said  to  be  be- 
Death  the  earth. 

1  lo.  TVIien  the  army  marched  from  th(2  Strymon,  there  is  a 
shore  towards  the  sun-set  on  which  it  passed  by  a  Grecian 
city  called  Argiius ;  this  and  the  country  above  it  is  called 
Bisaltia:  from  thence  keeping  the  bay  near  the  temple  of 
l^eptune  on  the  left  h^id,  it  went  through  what  is  called  the 
pliJn  of  Syleos ;  and  passing  by  Stagirus»  a  Grecian  city^  ar- 
liyed  at  Aeantbns ;  taking  with  them  each  of  the  above  na- 
tions^  and  those  that  dwell  roond  Meant  Pai^us,  as  well  as 
those  which  I  have  before  enumerated ;  having  those  that 
dwdt  near  the  sea  to  serve  on  shipboard,  and  those  above  the 
sea  to  follow  on  foot  This  road,  along  which  king  Xerxes 
marched  his  army,  the  Thracians  neither  disturb  nor  sow,  but 
regaifl  it  u  ith  ^reat  veneration  even  tu  my  time.  116.  When 
he  anivt'd  at  Acanthus,  the  Pei^sian  ♦  njoined  the  Acanthians 
to  show  them  liospitnlity,  and  present*  •!  thera  with  a  Medic 
dress,  and  com  mended  them,  seeing;  tlu  ni  l  oady  for  the  war, 
and  lioarijiir  ut  the  excavation  at  Mount  Athos.^  117.  While 
Xerxes  was  at  Acanthus,  it  liappened  that  Artachees,  who 
had  superintended  the  canal^  died  of  disease ;  he  was  much 
esteemed  by  Xerxes,  and  was  of  the  race  of  the  Achauneuidaa, 
and  in  stature  the  tallest  of  the  Persians,  for  he  wanted  only 
four  fingers  of  five  royal  cubits ;  and  he  had  the  loudest  voice 

•  Chap.  107.  '  See  chap.  24. 

'  See  chap.  22.  The  Acautluans,  who  bonlered  ou  Mount  Athos,  had, 
probably,  fiiclUtsted  the  work. 
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of  any  man,  so  that  Xerxes,  considering  his  loss  very  greit, 
had  him  carried  to  the  grave  and  buried  him  with  great  poflip ; 
and  the  whole  army  raised  ap  a  mound  for  his  aepalciure.  T* 
this  Artachfloes  the  Acanthians,  in  obedienoe  to  an  orade*  cAr 
sacrifice  as  to  a  herOi  invoking  him  by  name.   Sh»g  Xenni 
therefore,  when  Artachases  died,  considered  it  agrwitfagB,  IIS. 
Those  of  the  Gmsians  who  reoelTedthe  anny  and  enieHMirf 
Xerxes,  were  rednced  to  extreme  distresfl^  so  that  thej  wm 
obliged  to  abandon  their  homes;  since  Antipater,  oon  of 
Orges,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens,  being  selected 
by  the  Thasicins,  whu  rLceived  imd  entertained  the  army  of 
Xerxes  on  behalf  of  the  cities  on  the  continent,  siiowed  thai 
four,  hundred  talents  of  silver  had  been  expended  on  the  ban- 
quet.   119.  In  like  manner  those  who  superintended  in  the 
other  cities  gave  in  their  accounts.    For  the  banquet  was  of 
the  following  kind,  as  beinf,^  ordered  long  beforehand,  and 
considered  of  great  importance.    In  the  first  phice,  as  soon  Si 
they  heard  the  heralds  proclaiming  it  all  around,  the  rifisfiii. 
having  distributed  the  com  that  was  in  the  cities^  all  mads 
flour  and  meal  for  many  months ;  and  in  the  next  plaoei  ih^ 
fatted  cattle,  finding  the  best  thej  conld  for  money,  and  M 
land  and  water  fowl  in  eoops  and  ponds»  for  the  entertain* 
ment  of  the  army :  moreoyer,  they  made  ^old  and  eUyer  cops 
and  vessels,  and  all  such  things  as  are  jdarad  on  a  table.  Bm 
these  things  were  made  fbr  the  king  himseif,  and  those  who 
sat  at  table  with  him  ;  for  the  re5t  of  the  army  provisiun-  only 
were  required.  Wherever  the  army  arrived,  a  tent  was  reaJiij 
pitched,  in  which  Xerxes  himself  lodged  ;  but  the  I'est  of  th^ 
army  remained  in  the  open  air.  When  meal  time  came,  those 
who  ^ec^i^■ed  them  iiad  all  the  trouble  ;  but  tlie  guests,  wher! 
they  Jiad  been  satisfied  and  passed  the  nii^ht  there,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  having  torn  up  the  tent  and  taken  ail  the  fumitoieb 
went  away,  leaving  notlihigt  hut  carrying  away  every  thing. 
120«  On  this  occasion^  a  clever  remark  was  made  by  Maga<> 
creon  of  Abdera,  who  advised  the  Abderites   to  go  in  a  body, 
themaelTes  and  their  wives»  to  their  own  tempfesi  and  to  seat 
themselves  as  suppliants  of  the  gods,  beseeching  them  aho 
for  the  fature  to  avert  one  half  of  the  evils  that  were  comii^ 
upon  them ;  and  to  express  their  hearty  thanks  for  what  was 
passed,  that  king  Xerxes  was  not  accustomed  to  take  food  twice 
every  day  :  for  if  they  had  been  ordered  to  prepare  a  dinntr 
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as  well  as  a  supper,  they,  the  Abderites,  would  have  been  com- 
pelled either  not  to  await  the  arrival  of  Xerxes,  or,  if  they  had 
Awaited  him,  they  most  have  been  worn  down  the  most  miser* 
ably  of  all  men."  They,  however,  though  hard  pat  to  it»  exe* 
cuted  the  order  imposed  on  them. 

121.  At  Acanthus  Xerxes  dismissed  the  shipa  from  his 
{nesence  to  proceed  on  their  voyage,  having  given  orders  to 
the  admirals  that  the  fleet  should  await  his  arrival  at  Ther- 
ma ;  at  Therma  which  is  sitaated  on  the  Thermnan  gul(  and 
from  wUeh  that  golf  deriTcs  its  name ;  for  he  had  heard  that 
that  was  the  shortest  way.  As  far  as  Acanthus  the  army 
marched  from  Doriscns  in  the  following  mder.  Xerxes,  hav* 
ing  divided  the  whole  land  forces  into  three  bodies,  ordered 
one  of  them  to  accompany  the  fleet  along  the  coast ;  of  this 
division  Mardonius  iu\d  Masistc  s  were  commanders.  Another 
of  the  three  diviiiuiis  of  tlie  aiToy  marched  inland,  commanded 
by  Trintantaechmes  and  Gersis.  But  the  third  division,  with 
whi(  li  Xerxes  himself  went,  marched  between  the  other  two, 
and  hiid  for  prenerals  Smerdomenes  and  IMe^abyzus,  122. 
The  flet  t  a(  cordin;rly,  when  it  bad  bf'on  dismissed  by  Xerxes,' 
and  bad  passed  througli  tlie  can;d  wliich  was  at  Athos  extend- 
ing to  the  bay  on  which  the  cities  of  Assa,  Piiorus,  Singus, 
and  Sarta  are  situate,  after  that,  when  it  had  taken  troops  on 
board  from  those  cities,  sailed  with  all  speed  to  the  Thermaean 
bay.  Doubling  Ampelus,  the  Toronsean  foreland,  it  passed 
hy  the  following  Greek  cities,  from  which  it  took  ships  andL 
men,  ToronOy  Galepsos»  Sermjla,  Mecjbema,  and  Olynthus ; 
all  which  coontry  is  now  called  Sithonia.  123*  Xerxes's 
fleet,  stretching  across  from  the  cape  of  Ampelua  to  the  cape 
of  Canastrmm,  which  is  the  most  prominent  point  of  all 
BaUenCy  thence  took  shipa  and  men  from  PotidsBay  Aphytis, 
Neapolis,  jt^^^i-^i,  Therambns,  Sdone^  Mend%  and  8ana»  for 
these  are  the  cities  that  belong  to  what  is  now  PaUeney  bnt 
was  formerly  called  PUegra.  Coasting  along  this  conntrj,  it 
sailed  to  the  appointed  place,  taking  with  them  troops  sdso 
from  the  cities  near  Pallene  and  bordering  on  the  Thermaean 
gulf;  their  named  are  as  follows  :  Lipaxus,  Combrea,  Lisfe, 
Gigonus,  Campsa,  Siiiila,  and  -^nea.  The  country  in  which 
these  cities  are  situate,  is  to  the  present  tiine  called  by  the 
name  of  Crossoea.    From  JEneOy  with  which  I  ended  my 

enumeration  oS-  the  cities^  the  course  of  the  fleet  was  direct  to 
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the  Tbermsean  gulf  and  the  M)'gdonian  territory  :  and  sailing 
on,  it  reached  the  appointed  place,  Therma,  and  Sindus  and 
Chalestra,  on  the  river  Axius,  which  divides  the  territories  of 
Mygdonia  and  Bottiaeis  ;  on  a  narrow  tract  of  whicb^  near  th€ 
sea,  stand  the  cities  of  Ichnaj  and  Pella. 

124.  The  naval  force  encamped  there  near  the  river  Aziua^ 
and  the  city  of  Thenna,  and  the  intermediate  places,  awaitiag 
the  arrival  of  the  king.    Bat  Xeraces  and  the  land  armj 
marched  from  Acanthus  taking  the  road  through  the  interior, 
wishing  to  reach  Therma.  And  he  mafched  through  the  Fwh 
nian  and  Crestonlan  territories  towards  ih%  river  EehidoriM^ 
which  begianing  from  the  Oeatoaiaiiay  flows  through  the 
Hygdoman  territory,  and  dischazges  itself  into  the  marsh 
which  is  shove  the  river  Azins.   125.  While  he  was  mardi* 
ing  in  this  direction  lioosfeU  upon  hiscamds  that  curied  pro- 
visions :  finr  the  lions  coming  down  by  night  and  leaving  their 
usual  haunts,  seized  nothing  else,  whether  beast  of  burden  or 
man  ;  but  they  attacked  the  camels  only.    And  I  wonder 
what  the  reason  could  be,  that  induced  the  lions  tu  abstain 
from  all  the  rest,  and  set  upon  the  camels  ;  a  beast  which  th^ 
Itad  never  before  seen  or  made  trial  of.    126.  But  in  those 
parts  lions  are  numerous,  and  wild  bulls,  which  have  very 
large  horns  that  are  brought  into  On  eco.    Tlie  boundaries  of 
the  lions  arc  tlie  river  Nestus,  ^vhicll  flows  tlirough  Abdera, 
and  the  Achelous,  which  flows  through  Acarnania.    For  no 
one  would  ever  see  a  lion  any  where  eastward  of  the  Nes- 
tos,  throughout  the  forepart  of  Europe,  nor  to  the  west  of 
the  Achelous,  in  the  rest  of  the  continent,  but  they  breed  in 
the  tract  between  these  two  rivers.    127.  When  Xerxes  ar- 
rived at  Therma,  he  there  ordered  his  army  to  halt  And 
his  army,  when  encamped,  occupied  the  following  district  along 
the  coast ;  commencing  from  the  city  of  Thenna,  and  fiom 
Mygdonia,  to  the  rivers  Lydias  and  HaKacmon,  which  divide 
the  territories  of  Bottiaab  and  Macedonia,  uniting  their  waters 
into  the  same  channel.   In  these  countries,  then,  the  barba- 
rians encamped.  Of  the  rivers  above  mentioned,  the  Echido- 
rus,  which  flows  from  the  Crestonians,  was  the  ouiy  one  that 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  army,  but  failed. 

128.  Xerxes  seeing  from  Therma  the  Thessalonian  moun- 
tains, Olympus  and  Ossa,  which  are  of  vast  size,  and  having 
learnt  that  there  was  a  narrow  pass  between  them,  through 
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which  the  river  Peneus  nins,  and  hearinr»'  that  at  that  s[)ot 
there  was  a  road  leading  to  Thessaly,  very  luuch  wisIk  d  to 
sail  and  slc  tlie  niuutli  of  the  Peneus  ;  because  lie  <I(  signed  to 
march  by  the  upper  road  through  tlie  country  of  the  Macedo- 
niaiiai  who  dwell  higher  up,  to  the  territory  of  the  Perrhshi^ 
hmt  the  dty  of  Gonnus ;  for  he  was  informed  that  this  was 
the  istet  waj.  Acoordioglj,  as  he  wished,  so  he  did.  Hay- 
ing gone  on  board  a  Sidonian  ship^  in  which  he  alwajfs  em- 
iMffked  whenever  bo  wiabed  to  do  anj  thing  of  Ibis  kind,  be 
made  a  signal  fi)r  all  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  get  under  weigh, 
laa(yingtlMhndforeeswberethey were.  WhenXerzesarriyed, 
aadbdeld  the  month  of  the  Penen8»  he  was  struck  with  great 
astomshment  ;  and  having  called  his  guides,  asked  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  turn  the  river  and  conduct  it  by  another  chan- 
nel into  the  sea.    129.  It  is  said  that  Theftsaly  was  an- 
ciently a  lake,  since  it  is  enclosed  on  all  sidca  by  lofty  moun- 
tains. For  the  side  next  the  east  Mount  Pclion  and  ()ssa  shut 
in,  miiiirHnsf  their  bases  with  each  otlier  ;  and  the  side  towards 
the  nortli  Olympus  shtffs  in  ;  and  the  west,  PindiiR  ;  and  the 
side  towards  the  mid-day  and  the  south  wind  Uthrys :  the 
npace  in  the  midst  of  the  above-mentioned  mountains  is  Thes« 
aaty,  which  is  hollow.    Since,  then,  sereral  other  rivers  flow 
into  it,  and  these  five  most  noted  ones,  the  Peneus,  the  Api«- 
dann%  the  OnochonuSi  the  finipens,  and  the  Pamisos ;  these 
that  htm  been  namedt  aeeordingly,  meeting  together  in  this 
plain  from  the  mountains  that  endose  Thesealy,  discharge 
themselves  into  tiie  sea  through  one  channel,  and  that  a  narrow 
one^  having  all  before  mingled  their  waters  into  the  some 
stream  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  mingled  together,  from 
that  spot  the  names  of  the  other  rivers  racrc^e  in  that  of  the 
Peneus.^    It  is  said,  that  formerly,  when  the  ]):lss  and  outlet 
did  not  yet  exist,  these  rivers,  and  besides  them  the  lake 
lioebeis,  were  not  called  by  the  names  they  now  bear,  though 
they  flowed  not  ]<::«  tlian  they  do  now  ;  but  that  by  their 
Btreani  they  made  ail  Thessaly  a  lake.    However,  the  Thessa- 
liaos  themselves  say,  that  Neptune  made  the  pass  through 
which  the  Peneus  flows;  and  their  story  is  probable.  For  who* 
ever  thinks  that  Neptune  shakes  the  earth,  and  that  rents  oc- 
eadooed  by  earthquakes  are  the  works  of  this  god,  on  seeing 

^  Liforally.  *'  the  river  Peneus  gaining  the  Tictory  as  to  me  name,  causes 
the  ulkcla  lu  be  LuiUiclciM." 
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this,  would  say  that  Neptune  foriaetl  it.  For  it  appears  evident 
to  me,  that  the  separation  of  these  mountains  ia  the  efiect  of 
an  earthquake.  130.  The  jEniides,  when  Xerxes  asked  if  there 
was  any  otiier  exit  tor  the  Feneus  to  the  sea,  being  accurately 
ac(iuuiiited  with  the  country,  said,  "  O  kin^r,  this  river  ha?  v.^ 
other  outlet  that  extends  to  the  sea,  except  this  one ;  for  ail 
Thessaly  is  surrounded  by  mountains."  Xerxes  is  reported 
to  have  said  to  this :  The  Tb^salians  are  prudent  men,  and 
therefore  they  long  ago  took  precaatioii8»  and  altered  their 
pmdsi  both  on  other  accounts,  and  because  they  possessed  a 
country  which  might  be  easily  subdued  and  quiekly  taken. 
For  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  turn  the  river  on  to  their 
lerritoryi  by  forcing  it  back  by  a  mound  at  the  peafl|  and  di* 
verting  it  fiim  tk€  cs4afM«lr  through  which  it  now  flowi^  eo 
that  all  Theeaaly,  except  the  mountains^  would  he  inundated." 
Xerxes  expresaed  himself  thus  in  remence  to  the  sons  of 
Alenas,^  becanse  th^>  being  Thessaliansi  were  the  first  of  the 
Greeks  who  gave  themselves  up  to  the  king ;  Xerxes  sup- 
posing that  they  promised  alliance  in  behidf  of  the  whole 
nation.  Having  thus  spoken,  and  viewed  the  spot,  he  sailed 
back  to  Thcrma. 

Vol.  lie  remained  several  days  about  Pieria,  i'ur  ii  third 
division  of  his  army  was  employed  in  felling  the  trees  on  tlio 
MacedoDiaii  ranpre,  that  the  wlinle  army  might  pass  in  that 
direction  to  the  Terrha^bi.  Tn  tlie  mean  time  the  heralds,^  who 
had  been  sent  to  Greec  e  to  di  iiiaini  earth,  returned  to  Xerxes ; 
some  empty,  and  otliers  Ijringing  earth  and  water.  132.  Of 
those  who  gave  them  were  the  following :  the  Thessalians, 
the  Dolopes,  the  Enienes,  the  Perrha^bi,  the  Locrians,  the  Mag- 
netes,  the  Melians,  the  Achseans  of  Pthiotisy  and  the  Thebani^ 
nod  ail  the  rest  of  the  Boeotians,  except  the  Thespians  and 
Plat^ans.  Against  these  the  Greeks^  who  engaged  in  war 
with  the  barbarians,  made  a  solemn  oath.  The  oath  ran  as 
follows :  Whatever  Greeks  have  given  themselves  up  to  the 
Persian,  without  compulsiont  so  soon  as  thmr  afiaira  are  le* 
stored  to  order,  that  these  should  be  compelled  to  pay  a  tithe 
to  the  god  at  Delphi.**  Such  was  the  oath  taken  by  the 
Oredks.  138.  To  Athens  and  Sparta  he  did  not  send  heralda 
to  demand  earth,  for  the  following  reasons:  On  a  former  oc- 
casion, when  Darius  sent  for  the  same  purpose,  the  former 

*  See  chttj).  6.  *  See  chap.  32. 
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having  thrown  those  who  made  the  demand  into  the  barathrum,* 
and  the  ktter  into  a  well,  bade  them  cany  earth  and  water  to 
the  king  from  those  places.  For  that  reason,  Xerxes  did  not 
send  p(  rsons  to  make  the  demand.  What  calamity  befel  the 
Athenians,  in  consequence  of  their  having  treated  the  heralds 
in  this  manner,  I  cannot  say,  except  that  their  territory  and 
city  were  ravn^Cfl ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  happened  in  con- 
sequence of  that  crime.  134.  On  the  Lacedaemonians,  how- 
ever, the  anger  of  Talthybius,  Agamemnon's  herald^  alighted* 
For  Talthybius  has  a  temple  in  Sparta ;  and  there  are  de- 
eoendants  of  Talthybiosi  called  Talthjbiada^  to  whom  all 
emlMMies  from  Sparta  are  given  as  a  privilege*  After  these 
eTents,  the  Spartans  were  unable^  when  they  sacrifioed,  to  get 
favourable  omens ;  and  this  eontmoed  for  a  long  time.  The 
LacedsBmonians  being  grieved,  woA  considering  it  a  great 
calamity,  and  having  freqnentlj  held  aasomblies,  and  ai  ktigik 
made  inquiry  by  public  |»odamation,  whether  any  Laeeda* 
monian  was  willing  to  die  for  Sparta,  Sperthies,  son  of  Ane* 
ristns,  and  Balis,  son  of  Nicolans^  both  Spartans  of  distin* 
guished  birth,  and  ooaJnent  for  their  wealth,  ToluntarOy  offered 
to  give  satisfaction  to  Xerxes  for  the  heralds  of  Darius  who 
had  perished  at  Sparta.  Accordingly,  the  Spartans  sent  them 
to  the  Medes,  for  the  purpose  of  being  put  to  death.  135. 
And  both  the  courage  of  these  men  deserves  admiration,  and 
also  the  following  words  on  this  occasion.  For  on  their  way 
to  Sui>a,  they  came  to  Hydarnes ;  but  Hydarnes  was  a  Persian 
by  birth,  and  governor  of  the  maritime  people  in  Asia;  he 
having  otfered  them  hospitality,  entertained  them,  and  while 
he  was  entertaining^  them,  lie  questioned  them  as  follows,  say- 
ing, *'  Men  of  Lacedaemon,  why  do  you  refuse  to  be  friendly 
with  the  king  ?  For  you  may  see  how  well  the  lung  knows 
bow  to  honour  brave  men,  by  looking  at  me  and  my  condition. 
So  also^  if  you  would  surrender  yourselves  to  the  king,  for 
you  are  deemed  by  him  to  be  brave  men,  each  of  you  would 
obtain  a  government  in  some  part  of  Greece,  at  the  hands  of 
the  kin^.  To  this  they  answered  as  follows:  Hydarnes, 
the  advice  you  hold  out  to  us  is  not  impartial ;  for  you  advise 
US,  having  tried  the  one  state,  but  being  inexperienced  in  the 
other :  what  it  is  to  be  a  slave  you  km>w  perfectly  weU,  but 

•  Tht'  IniraUiruin  was  a  deep  pit  n\  Atlu  ns,  into  which  certain  Criminal 
who  were  bcxilcuced  lu  deadi,  weie  lixruwu. 
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70a  have  never  tried  liberty,  whether  it  is  sweet  or  not.  For 
if  yaa  had  tried  it,  70a  would  advise  us  to  fight  for  it^  noi 
with  spearsy  lut  even  with  hatchets."   Tbna  thej  answered 
HjdanieB.   136.  Afterwards,  when  they  went  up  to  Susa^ 
and  were  come  into  the  king*s  preseooei  in  the  first  piaec^ 
when  the  guards  commanded  and  eodeavonred  to  compel  them 
to  prostrate  themsdTea  and  worship  the  king,  thej  said,  tbcy 
would  bj  no  means  do  so^  ahfaongh  they  were  throat  bj  tbam 
on  their  heads;  for  that  it  was  not  their  costom  to  woraliip 
^  a  man,  nor  had  they  come  for  that  purpose.   When  tliey  had 
*  fooght  o£f  this,  and  on  their  addressing  Xerxes  in  words  to 
the  following  effect,  "  King  of  the  Medes,  the  Lacedaemonians 
liave  sent  us  in  return  for  the  heralds  who  were  killed  at 
Sparta,  to  make  satisfaction  for  them      on  their  saying  this, 
Xerxes  answered  with  magnanimity,  "that  he  would  not  be 
like  the  Lacedaemonians,  for  that  they  had  violated  the  law  of 
all  nations,  by  murdering  liis  heralds;  but  he  would  not  do 
the  very  thing  whicli  he  blanunl  in  tiiem ;  nor  by  killing  them 
in  return,  would  relieve  the  Lacediemonians  from  guilt,  137. 
Thus  the  wrath  of  Taltbybius,  when  the  Spartans  acted  in 
this  manner,  ceased  for  the  time,  although  Sperthies  and  Bolta 
returned  to  Sparta.   Bat  some  time  afterwards  it  waa  ngiln 
aroused,  during  the  war  between  the  Peloponnestana  and 
Athenians,  as  the  LacedsMBoniaaa  say;  and  this  appears  to 
me  to  have  happened  in  a  most  eztraordinaiy  manner :  for 
that  the  wrath  of  Talthybius  alighted  on  the  messengm,  and 
did  not  cease  until  It  was  satisfied,  jnstioe  allowed;  hot  that 
it  should  foil  on  the  sons  of  the  men  who  went  up  to  the  king 
on  account  of  that  wrath,  on  Nicolaus^  son  of  Bnlis,  and  on 
Aneristus,  son  of  Sperthies,  who,  sailing  in  a  merchant  vessel 
fully  manned,  captured  some  fishermen  from  Tiryns,  makes  it 
clear  to  me  that  the  occurrence  was  extraordinary  in  conse- 
quence of  that  wrath.    Fur  they,  being  sent  by  the  Lacedie- 
niouians  as  ambassadors  to  Asia,  and  being  betrayed  by 
Sitalces,  son  of  Teres,  kinor  of  the  Thracians,  and  by  Nympho- 
durns,  son  of  Pytheas  of  Abdera,  were  taken  near  Bisanthe 
on  the  iieliespont,  and  hem<r  carried  to  Attica,  were  put  to 
death  by  the  Athenians ;  and  with  them  Aristea?,  son  of 
Adimantus,  a  Corinthian.    These  things,  howevWy  happened 
many  years  after  the  expedition  of  the  king. 

138.  But  I  return  to  my  former  suhject.   This  expedition 
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of  the  king  was  nominallj  directed  against  Adieii8»  bat  was 
really  sent  against  all  Greece.  The  Greeks^  bomevetf  thoagh 
tiiej  had  heiird  of  it  loiag  beforehaBd^  were  not  aU  affscted 
alika  For  those  who  had  given  earth  and  water  to  the  Per- 
ainn,  tdt  eonfident  that  thej  shonld  snflhr  no  harm  from  the 
^  barbarian ;  bat  those  who  had  refused  to  give  them,  were  in 
^  great  consternation,  since  the  ships  in  Greece  were  not  suf* 
licient  in  number  to  resist  the  invader,  and  many  were  un- 
willing to  engage  in  the  war,  and  were  much  inclined  to  side 
J  with  the  Medes.  139.  And  here  I  feel  constrained  by  neces- 
I  sity  to  declare  my  opinion,  although  it  may  excite  the  envy 
^  oi"  most  men ;  however,  I  will  not  refrain  I'rom  expressing 
bow  the  trutli  apj>ears  to  me  to  be.  If  the  Athenians,  terri- 
fied with  the  impending  danger,  had  abandoned  their  country ; 
or  not  liaviqg  abandoned  it|  but  remaining  in  it,  had  given 
themselves  up  to  XerzeSi  no  other  people  would  have  at- 
tempted to  resist  the  king  at  sea.  then^  no  one  had  op- 
posed Xerxes  by  sea,  the  following  things  must  have  occurred 
an  land.  Although  many  lines  of  wwla  had  been  hnilt  by 
the  Felopoonesians  across  the  Isthmnsi  yet  the  LaoedHnonians, 
being  abandoned  by  the  allies,  (not  wiilingly,  but  by  neeessity, 
they  being  U3tm  by  the  barbarian  city  by  city,)  wonld  have 
been  lef^  alone ;  and  being  left  alone,  after  having  displayed 
noble  deeds,  would  have  died  nobly.  Tliey  would  either  Lave 
suifered  thus,  or  before  that,  seeing  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 
siding  with  the  Medes,  would  have  made  terms  with  Xerxes; 
and  so,  in  either  case,  Greece  would  have  become  subject  to 
the  Persians;  for  I  am  unable  to  discover  what  would  have 
been  the  advantage  of  the  walls  built  across  tlie  Isthmus,  if 
the  king  had  been  master  of  the  sea.  Any  one,  therefore^ 
who  should  say  that  the  Athenians  were  the  saviours  of 
Greece,  would  not  deviate  from  the  truth ;  for  to  whichev^ 
aide  they  turned,  that  must  have  preponderated.  Bnt  having 
chooen  ^at  Gteeoe  shonld  continue  free,  they  were  the  people 
who  roused  the  rest  of  the  Ghreeks  who  did  not  side  with  the 
Medesi  and  who,  next  to  the  go^  repubed  the  king*  Neither 
did  alarming  oradesi  that  came  ftom  Delphi,  and  inquired 
them  with  temr,  induce  them  to  abandon  Gmeee ;  but,  stand* 
ing  their  ground,  they  had  courage  to  await  the  invader  of 
their  country. 

140. 1  or  the  AtheoianSi  having  sent  deputies  to  Delphi,  were 
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'«iixioiiB  to  oodIbiiK  the  orade :  and  after  tiiej  had  peifurmed 
the  uBoal  ceremoiiies  ahont  the  temple,  when  thej  entered  the 
MUDctnaiy  and  sat  down,  the  Pythian,  whoee  name  was  Aria- 
tonica,  ottered  the  following  warning:  ''O  wretched  men, 
why  sit  ye  here  ?  flj  to  the  ends  of  the  enth,  leering  your 
houses  and  the  lofty  summits  of  your  wheel-shaped  city.  For 
neither  does  the  head  remain  firm  nor  the  body,  nor  the  lowest 
feet  nor  the  hands,  nor  is  aught  of  the  middle  lef  t,  but  they  are 
all  fallen  to  ruin.  For  fire  and  fleet  Mars,  driving  the  Syrian 
chariot,  destroys  it.    And  he  will  destroy  many  other  turrets^ 
and  not  yours  alone ;  and  he  will  deliver  many  temples  of 
the  immortals  to  devouring  tire,  which  now  stand  drippins: 
with  sweat,  shaken  witli  terror;  and  from  the  topmost  rootj 
trickles  blnrk  bUxxl,  pronouncing  inevitable  woe.    But  go 
irom  the  sanctuary,  and  infuse  your  mind  with  courage  to 
meet  misfortunes."    141.  The  deputies  of  the  Athenians, 
having  heard  this,  deemed  it  a  very  great  calami^  |  and  when 
they  were  directed  at  the  predict^  evU,  Timon,  son  of  An* 
drobulus,  a  man  reputed  at  Delphi  eqodly  with  the  best»  ad- 
vised them  tatake  aapplieatory  branches  and  go  again  and 
consult  the  orade  as  snppliants.   The  Athenians  yielding  to 
this  adTice»  and  aaying,    O  kiiig»  Tonehsafe  to  give  na  m 
more  faTOorable  answer  coneeming  our  oonntfy,  having  r^ 
gard  to  these  supplicatory  branches  which  we  have  bnmgha 
with  OS ;  otherwise  we  wul  never  depart  from  thy  sanetnaiy^ 
but  will  rsmain  here  till  we  die.**  When  they  had  said  this, 
the  priestess  gave  a  second  answer,  in  tiieee  terms :  **  Pdlas 
is  unable  to  propitiate  Olympian  Jove,  entreating  him  with 
many  a  praver  and  prudent  counsel.     But  to  you  again  I 
utter  this  speech,  making  it  like  adamant  ;  for  when  all  is 
taken  that  the  limit  of  Cecrops  contains  within  it,  and  the 
recesses  of  divine  Cithseron,  wide-seeing  Jupiter  gives  a 
wooden  wall  to  the  Triton-born  goddess,  to  be  alone  impreg- 
nable, which  shall  preserve  you  and  your  childron.    TSor  do 
you  quietly  wait  for  the  cavalry  and  infantry  advancing  in 
multitudes  from  the  continent,  hut  turn  your  back  and  with- 
draw.  You  will  still  be  able  to  face  them.  O  divine  Snlamiis 
thou  shalt  cause  the  sons  of  women  to  pa*ish,  whether  Ceres 
is  scattered  or  gathersd  in."    142.  Having  writt^  this  an- 
swer dowiii  for  it  appeared  to  them  to  be  of  milder  import  than 
the  former  one^  lliej  departed  for  Athens :  and  when  the 
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deputies^  on  their  return,  reported  it  to  the  people,  manj  dif- 
opinioDB  were  given  by  penons.  endeavouring  to  dis^* 
cover  the  meeniag  of  the  oracle,  and  aiiion{(8t  them  the  two 
following  moet  opposed  each  other.  Some  ofthe  old  men  said, 
tliej  thimght  the  god  foretold,  that  the  Acropolis  should  he 
aeved ;  fixr  finrmerlj  the  Aorc^iolis  was  defended  hj  a  hedge  $ 
they  therefore  on  aocmmt  of  the  hedge  conjeetored  that  this 
was  the  wooden  wail.  Others,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  that 
the  god  alluded  to  their  ships,  and  therefore  adTised,  tha^ 
ahandoning  every  thing  else,  they  should  get  them  ready. 
However,  the  two  last  lines  uttered  by  the  Pytliian  perplexed 
those  who  said  that  the  wooden  wall  meant  the  ships :  0 
divine  Salamis,  thou  shalt  cause  the  sons  of  women  to  perish, 
whether  Ceres  is  scattered  or  gathered  in."  By  these  words 
the  opinions  ot"  those  who  said  that  the  ships  were  the  wooden 
wall,  were  disturbed  :  for  the  interpreters  ol'  oracles  took  them 
in  this  soRfte,  that  they  should  be  defeated  off  Salami?,  if  they 
prepared  for  a  sea-fight,  143.  Tliero  was  a  certain  Athenian 
who  had  lately  risen  to  eminence,  whose  name  was  Tliemisto- 
cles,  but  be  was  commonly  called  the  son  of  Neocies  ;  tins  man 
maintained,  that  the  interpreters  had  not  rlp^htly  understood 
the  whole,  saying  thos  :  If  the  word  that  had  been  uttered 
mlly  did  refer  to  the  Athenians,  he  did  not  think  that  it 
would  have  been  expressed  so  mildly,  but  thus,  *  O  unhappy 
Salamis^'  instead  of  *  O  divine  SahuniSy'  if  the  inhabitants 
were  aboot  to  perish  on  its  shores  ;  therefore  whoever  tinder- 
atood  them  rightly  would  conclude^  that  the  orade  was  pro- 
nonneed  hj  the  god  against  their  enemieSi  and  not  agaiiist  the 
Athenians."  HeadviMdthem^  therefore^  to  make  preparations 
for  fighting  by  sea,  since  that  was  the  wooden  walL  When 
Thenustodes  thus  declared  his  opinion,  the  Athenians  coo* 
aidered  it  preftrable  to  that  of  the  inteipretSfB  who  dissnaded 
them  from  making  preparati<ms  for  a  sea-fight,  and  in  short 
advised  them  not  to  make  any  resistance  at  all,  but  to  aban- 
don the  Attic  territory,  and  settle  in  some  otlier.  144.  An- 
other opinion  of  Themistocles  had  before  this  opportunely 
prevailed.  When  the  Athenians,  having  great  riches  in  the 
treasury,  which  came  in  from  the  m^ined  of  Laureiim,  were 
about  to  share  them  man  by  man,  to  each  ten  drachmas  ; 
then  Themistocles  persuaded  tlu m  to  refrain  from  this  dis- 
tribation»  and  to  build  two  hundred  ships  with  this  money» 
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meaniog  for  the  war  wkh  the  iEginete.  For  that  war  spring* 
iog  nj^  at  tills  time  saved  Gxeeoe^  by  compelling  the  Atfaeni* 
ana  to  applj  tbemselyea  to  maritime  affairs.  Tte  ships,  how- 
ever, were  used  for  tfa^  porpose  for  whlcli  they  were  bnill^  bat 
were  thus  very  senriceable  to  Qreape.  Tfaese^  tfamfoie^  were 
already  bailt  for  the  Athenianai  and  it  was  neceasary  to  oon* 
atmel  othera  besidea*  And  it  was  reaolved  on  their  eonaiilting 
after  the  reoeipt  of  the  oradOp  to  await  the  baibarian,  who 
was  invadlag  Greeoe^  with  their  whda  people  on  afaipboard* 
in  dbedienoe  to  the  god,  together  with  soeh  Oreeka  aa  would 
join  them.  Such,  then,  were  the  oracles  deUvered  to  the 
Athenians. 

145.  AVlien  the  Greeks  who  were  better  afiected  towards 
Greece  were  assembled  together,  and  consulted  with  each 
other,  and  gave  pledges  of  mutual  fidelity,  it  was  therenpon 
determined,  on  deliberation,  that,  before  all  things,  they  should 
reconcile  all  existing  enmities  and  wars  with  each  other.  For 
tiiera  were  wars  in  hand  between  several  others,  but  the  most 
considerable  was  that  between  the  Atlienians  and  yEginetr^.. 
After  this,  being  informed  that  Xerxes  was  with  his  army  at 
Sardis,  they  determined  to  send  spies  into  Asia,  in  order  to 
discoTer  the  true  state  of  the  king's  affiuia ;  and  to  said  am- 
bassadors to  Argos  to  conclude  an  alliance  agpinattiie  Persians, 
and  others  to  Sidly,  to  Gelon,  son  of  Dinomanes^  and  to  Cor- 
c^iay  and  others  to  Crele»  bening  them  to  come  to  the  assist- 
anee  oi  Greece ;  parposing,  u  poaBibl%  that  Greeee  aboiild  be 
united,  and  that  dlahoddooo^nne  in  adopting  the  aaaieplaii, 
in  daogera  whieh  threatened  all  the  Graka  alike}  but  the 
power  of  Gelott  waa  said  to  be  very  great,  being  far  auperior 
to  that  of  anT  other  Grecian  stales.  14fi.  WhentheaethiqgB 
were  determined  on  by  them,  having  reeoneiled  thmr  enmitiea, 
they  first  of  all  sent  three  men  as  spies  into  Asia  ;  and  they 
having  arrived  at  Sard  is,  and  endeavoured  to  get  intelligence 
of  the  king's  forces,  when  they  were  discovered,  were  ex- 
amined by  the  generals  of  the  land-ariiiy,  and  led  out  to  exe- 
cution, for  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed  uj)on  them.  But 
wlien  Xerxes  heard  of  this,  disapproving  of  the  decision  of  the 
generals,  he  sent  some  of  his  guards,  with  orders  to  bring  the 
spies  to  him,  if  they  should  find  them  still  alive.  And  when  they 
found  them  yet  living,  and  brought  them  into  the  king's  pre- 
leoce,  he  therenpon,  havingioquiredfor  what  piirpoae  they  came. 
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oommanded  the  guards  to  oondoct  them  roand,  and  show  them 
aU  the  infantry  and  cavalrj,  and  when  tfaej  riiauld  be  satisfied 
with  seeing  them,  to  send  them  away  unharmed,  to  whaterer 
ooontry  thej  should  choose.  147.  He  issued  theee  orders, 
i^eging  the  foUowing  reason,  tiiat  '*if  the  aptea  were  put  to 
deadly  the  Gneka  woold  neither  he  infimed  heforehand  of 
his  power,  that  it  was  greater  ihaa  eould  he  deseribed  i  nor 
would  he  do  any  great  harm  to  hia  enemies,  bj  putting  three 
men  to  death ;  whereas^  if  thej  Tetnmed  to  Qreeoe^  it  was 
his  oproion,"  he  said,  *^  that  tiie  Greeks,  having  hmtd  of  his 
power,  would,  of  their  own  accord,  surrender  their  liberty, 
before  the  expedition  should  take  pLicc,  and  so  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  Lave  the  trouble  of  marching  against  them.** 
This  opiiuon  of  his  was  like  this  other  one.  When  Xerxes 
was  at  Abydoj?,  he  saw  certain  sliips  laden  with  corn  from  the 
Poutus,  sadiiig  through  the  Hellespont,  on  their  way  to  -^gina 
and  the  Peloponne'^iis.  Tliose  who  sat  near  him,  liavinir  heard 
that  the  sliips  be  Ionised  to  the  enemy,  were  ready  to  e;ij>tLirc 
them,  and  fixing  their  eyes  on  the  kin;j,  watched  when  he 
would  give  the  order.  But  Xerxes  asked  his  attendants  where 
thegr  were  sailing ;  they  answered,  "  To  your  enemies,  sire» 
carrying  corn*"  He  anawering,  said,  ''Are  not  we  also  sailing 
to  the  same  pbee  to  whieh  these  men  are,  and  provided  with 
other  things,  and  with  com  ?  What  liur^  then,  can  they  do 
ns  by  canyhig  cern  thiUier  for  ns  ?"  The  spies,  aeoordingly, 
having  seen  the  anny,  and  being  aent  away,  returned  to 
SuropOt 

148.  Bot  the  GfiedEs  who  had  engaged  in  a  eonfederaey 
against  the  Fenian,  after  the  despatch  the  spies,  next  sent 
ambassadors  to  Aigos.  Bot  the  Argives  say,  that  what  con- 
cerned them  occurred  as  follows ;  that  they  heard  from  the 

very  first  of  tlie  design  of  the  barbarian  against  Greece,  and 
having  heard  of  it,  and  learnt  that  the  Greeks  would  endea- 
vour to  obtain  their  assistance  against  the  Persian,  they  sent 
}>er3on9  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Deipiii,  and  inquire  of  the 
rrod  "  what  course  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  adopt ;  for 
.six  tliousiuid  of  their  number  had  recently  l)een  slain  by  the 
Lacedaimoiiiaiis,  and  by  Cleomene*?,  son  of  Anaxandrides  :** 
for  this  reason  they  s^^nt,  and  the  Pythian  gave  the  following 
answer  to  their  inquiries :  llated  by  your  neighbours,  be- 
loved hy  the  inunoital  god^  holding  your  lance  at  rest,  keep 
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on  the  watch,  and  guard  jour  head ;  the  head  shall  save  the 
body.'*    Thit^  sa^^  that  the  Pythian  gave  this  answer  fint» 
and  afltermds,  when  the  amhassadors  came  to  Argosy  tli^ 
were  introdaced  to  the  coimcil»  and  delivered  their  mesBage ; 
and  thef  answered  to  what  was  said,  that  <^  the  Aiipves  were 
readj  to  oomplj,  having  first  made  a  thirty  Teais^  truce  with 
the  LaeedamonianSy  w5k  provided  they  might  have  an  equal 
share  of  the  oommand  of  the  aUted  forces;  thoogh  in  justiee 
the  whole  oommand  hdonged  to  thenii  jet  they  would  bs  oon* 
tent  with  the  command  over  half.''    149.  Thisi  they  say^  wm 
the  answer  of  thdr  senate,  alUioogh  the  orade  had  forUddeo 
them  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with  the  Grecians ;  and  that 
they^'CTc  anxious  to  make  a  thirty  years' truce,  although  they 
feared  the  oracle,  in  order  that  their  children  might  become 
men  during  that  time ;  but  if  a  truce  was  not  mad (3,  they  were 
apprehensive  lest,  if  in  addition  to  their  present  ealaimty, 
another  faihirf  should  befal  them  in  the  Persian  war,  they 
might  ii^  future  become  fliibject  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  Those 
of  the  ambassadors  wlio  eaine  from  Sparta  crave  the  foUo^nne 
answer  to  what  was  said  by  the  council:  ''that  with  respect 
to  a  trace,  it  should  be  referred  to  the  people ;  but  with  respect 
to  the  command,  they  were  instructed  to  answer,  and  say, 
that  they  had  two  tings,  but  the  Argives  only  one;  and 
therefixre  it  was  not  possible  to  deprive  either  of  their  kinga 
of  his  command ;  but  that  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the 
Argive  king  firom  having  an  equal  vote  with  their  two.''  Thns 
the  Argives  say,  tiiat  they  eonld  not  pot  up  with  the  amganoe 
of  the  Spartans^  bnt  that  they  rather  chose  to  be  solgeet  to 
the  barbaxiaosb  ^an  to  yield  to  the  Leeedgmonians;  and  that 
they  ordered  the  ambassadors  to  quit  the  territories  of  the 
Argives  befim  snn-set^  otherwise  tfisj  woidd  trsat  ikm  as 
enemies.    150.  Such  is  the  account  which  the  Argives  them- 
selves give  of  this  affair.    But  another  report  is  prevalent 
throughout  Greece,  t]:iiU  Xerxes  sent  a  herald  to  Argos,  before 
he  set  out  on  his  expedition  against  Greece ;  and  it  is  related 
that  he,  on  his  arrival,  said:  "  Men  of  Argos,  king  Xerxes 
speaks  tlius  to  you.    "VVe  are  of  opinion  that  Perses,  from 
whom  we  are  sprun^r,  was  son  of  Perseus,  son  of  Danae,  born 
of  AndroniLMk,  daughter  of  Cephcus.    Thus,  then,  we  must 
be  your  d(  scL  udants :  it  is,  therefore,  neither  right  that  we 
shoald  lead  an  army  against  our  progenitors^  nor  that  yoa 
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dionld  aadst  others^  and  be  opposed  to  110  $  but  ehoiild  remain 
quiet  by  jonnelyes:  and  if  I  succeed  acco^ng  to  my  wish,  I 
shall  esteem  none  greater  than  you.^  It  is  said  that  the  Ar- 
gives,  when  they  heard  this,  considered  it  a  great  thing,  and 
at  once  determined  neither  to  promise  any  thing  nor  demand 
any  thing  in  return ;  but  when  the  Greeks  wished  to  take 
them  into  the  confederacy,  they  tlien,  knowing  that  the  Lace- 
dsemonianfi  would  not  Rhare  the  command  with  tliem,  made 
tlie  demand  in  order  that  they  might  have  a  pretext  for  re- 
maining quiet.  151.  Some  of  the  Greeks  also  say  that  the 
following  circumstance,  which  occurred  many  years  after,  ac- 
cords with  this :  Callias,  son  of  Hipponicus,  and  those  who 
went  up  with  him  as  ambassadors  of  the  Athenians^  happened 
to  be  at  the  Memnonian  Sosa  on  some  other  bnainess ;  and 
the  Argives  at  the  same  time  haTing  sent  ambassadors  to 
Susa,  asked  Artaxerxes,  son  of  Xerxes,  whether  the  alliance 
which  thej  had  formed  with  Xerxes  still  subsisted,  or  whether 
they  were  considered  by  liim  as  eneauea."  King  Artazerzes 
tnsweredy  **  that  it  certainly  anbsiated,  and  that  he  considered 
BO  city  more  friendly  than  Argoa.**  152.  Now- whether 
Xerxes  did  send  a  herald  to  Aigoa  with  aoch  a  message^  and 
whether  ambassadora  of  the  Arnves,  having  gone  up  to  Snsa» 
aaked  Artaxerxea  about  the  alliance,  I  cannot  afflim  with 
certainty ;  nor  do  I  declare  any  other  opinion  on  the  subject 
than  what  the  Argives  themselves  say.  But  thii>  much  I  know, 
that  if  all  men  were  to  bring  together  their  own  faults  into 
one  place,  for  the  [uirpose  of  making  an  exchange  with  their 
neighbours,  wh( >n  they  had  looked  closely  into  their  neigh- 
bours* faults,  each  wonld  gladly  take  back  those  wliich  they 
brought  with  them.  Tiius,  the  condiu  t  of  tint  Argives  was 
not  the  most  base.  But  I  am  bound  to  relate  what  is  said, 
though  I  am  not  by  any  means  bound  to  believe  every  thing  : 
and  let  this  remark  apply  to  the  whole  history.  For  even  tliis 
is  reported,  that  the  Argives  were  the  people  who  invited  the 
Peraian  to  invade  Greece,  since  their  war  with  the  Lacede* 
moniana  went  on  badly,  wishing  that  any  thing  might  happen 
to  them  rather  than  continue  in  their  present  troables.  Thia 
is  sufficient  concerning  the  Argivee. 

163.  Other  ambassadora  went  from  the  alliea  to  Sicily^  to  a>n- 
&r  with  Gelon ;  and  amongst  them  Syagma  on  the  parted  the 
Laoedaemoniana,  An  ancestor  cftiiiB  Gelon,  who  was  an  inhabit-- 
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ant  of  Gela,  came  from  the  island  of  Tclus,  which  lies  off  Trio - 
piura  ;  when  Gela  was  founded  by  the  Lindians  from  Rhoch^s 
and  hj  Antiplu  mu8,  he  was  not  kit  behind  ;  and  in  course  at* 
time  his  descendants  becoming  priests  of  the  infernal  deitiei^ 
continued  to  be  so,  Telines,  one  of  their  wioeatora,  hKwmg  ae» 
quired  that  dignity  in  the  following  manner.    Some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Gela  being  worsted  in  a  seditiooy  had  fled  to 
Mactoriam,  a  city  situated  above  Gela ;  theee  waa,  llMii»  Te- 
lines condvcted  back  again,  without  the  issistaiiee  of  any 
hnman  foroe^  bat  with  the  sacred  things  to  those  deities  ; 
though  whenee  he  got  them,  or  how  he  became  possessed  of 
them,  I  am  uaaUe  to  saj.   However,  relying  on  these,  ho 
brought  back  the  fugitives,  on  eondition  that  Mb  desoeo^mts 
should  be  [iriests  of  the  deities.   From  what  I  hear,  I  am 
mueh  astonished  that  Telines  should  have  adueved  such  an 
aetion  ;  for  I  have  ever  thought  that  such  actions  are  not  in 
the  reach  of  every  man,  but  proceed  from  a  brave  spirit  and 
manly  vigour.    Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  reported  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  to  have  been  an  effeminate  and  deli- 
cate man.    Thus,  however,  he  acquired  this  dignity.  154. 
On  the  death  of  Oleander,  son  of  Pantares,  who  reigned  seven 
years  over  Gehi,  but  was  kiUed  by  Sabyilus,  a  citizen  of  Gela, 
tlif  rcupon  Hippocrates,  who  was  brother  to  Clennder,  succeed- 
ed to  the  sovereignty.    While  Hippocrates  held  the  tynmny, 
Gelon,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Telines  the  priest,  was  with 
many  others,  and  with  .£nesidemus,  son  of  Pataicus,  one  of 
the  guards  of  Hippooratess  and  soon  after  was  made  com* 
mander  of  the  whole  cavalry  on  account  of  his  valour.  For 
when  Hippocrates  besieged  the  Callipolitie,  the  Naxians^  tlM 
Zanctoans,  the  Leontines,  and  besides  the  Syracusans,  and 
divers  of  the  barbarians^  Gelon  signaUaed  himself  in  these 
several  wars;  andof  this  dties  that  I  have  mentioned,  not  eoe^ 
exioept  the  Syraensani^  escaped  servitude  at  the  hands  of  Hippo- 
crates. But  the  ConnthiaDS  and  CorcjiMns  saved  the  SyracQ- 
sans,  after  thej  had  been  defeated  in  battle  on  the  nver  Eikvus . 
and  they  saved  them,  having  reconciled  them  on  the  following 
terms,  that  the  Syracusans  should  give  up  Camarina  to  Hip- 
pocrates ;  but  Camarina  originally  belonged  to  the  Syracusaiiii. 
loo.  When  Hippocrates,  having  reigned  the  same  number  of 
years  as  his  brother  Oleander,  met  with  his  death  before  1  lybla, 
while  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Sicilians,  Gelon  there- 
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upon,  uikdar  odour  of  defending  the  rights  of  Euclides  aod 
Olemder,  sons  of  Hippocrates,  the  citizens  refusing  to  be  any 
longer  sofcrject  to  them» — in  fact,  when  he  had  defealed  thie 
Grekians  in  batde,  poesessed  hinuielf  of  the  soveralgvty,  and 
deposed  tha  sons  of  Hippocrates.   After  this  aoooess^  Gekm 
Xoading  bade  those  Sjiaeusans  who  were  called  Gamorif^  and 
liad  been  expelled  hj  the  people,  and  hj  their  tmn  davei^ 
csall^  Cylljrii,  leading  them  back  fitnn  the  city  of  Caamme 
"to  S3rracu8e,  got  possession  of  this  also.    For  the  people  of 
"the  Syracusans  gave  up  the  city  and  themselves  to  Gelun  on 
liis  first  approach.    156.  When  he  had  made  himself  master 
of  Syracuse,  he  took  less  account  of  the  government  of  Gela, 
and  iiitn!^«ted  it  to  his  brother  Hiero ;  but  he  strengthened 
8yraciis(%  and  Syracuse  was  every  thing  to  him  ;  niul  it  ;^rew 
up  rapidly  and  flourished.    For,  first  of  all,  he  removed  all 
the  Camarinseans  to  Syracuse,  and  made  them  citizens,  and 
destroyed  the  city  of  Camarina ;  and  in  the  next  place,  he  did 
with  more  than  half  the  GekMUis  the  aame  that  he  had  done 
with  the  Camarinaoaiis.   Moreorert  the  Megariana  in  Sicily, 
when  being  besieged  they  came  to  termfli  the  more  opulent  of 
them,  who  had  raised  the  war  against  him,  and,  tikerefore, 
expected  to  be  pat  to  death,  he  took  to  Syracuse  and  made 
dtiaens ;  but  the  populace  of  ^  Megarians»  who  had  no  part 
in  promoting  this  war,  nor  expected  to  suffer  any  harm,  he 
also  took  to  Syracu.^e»  and  sold  them  for  exportation  iroin 
Sicily.     lie  treated  the  Eubceans  in  Sicily  in  the  same 
manner,  ami  made  the  same  distinction  ;  and  he  treated  them 
both  in  this  wny,  from  an  opinion  that  a  ])<)]»vilace  is  a  most 
disn?ret  aiile  neighbour.    By  such  meaus  Geion  became  a 
poweriui  t}'rant. 

157.  At  this  time,  when  the  ambassadors  of  the  Grecians 
arrived  at  Syracuse^  having  come  to  a  conference  with  him, 
they  spoke  as  followa :  ^  The  Lacedaemonians,  the  Athenians, 
and  their  allies  have  sent  ns  to  invite  yon  to  join  with  them 
against  the  barbarian ;  for  doubtless  ymi  have  heard  that  be 
is  marching  against  Greece^  and  that  a  F^ruan,  having  thrown 
a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont,  and  bringing  with  him  all  the 
eastern  boat  out  of  Asia,  is  abont  to  invside  Greece,  holding 
out  as  a  pretence  that  he  is  advancing  against  Athens,  but 
really  deoii^uiii^  to  reduce  all  Gretice  under  Lis  own  power. 

*  Land-hoideis. 
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But  you  have  attained  to  great  power,  and  possess  not 
least  part  of  Greece,  since  you  rule  Sicily ;  aMist,  therefor^ 
those  who  are  asserting  the  liberty  of  Greece^  and  join  them 
in  maintaining  its  liberty.    For  if  all  Greece  is  assembled,  a 
laiige  foiee  is  coUeoted,  and  we  become  able  to  raist  the  in* 
▼aders.   But  if  some  of  us  Bhould  betray  the  cofnmon  causey 
and  others  refuse  to  assist,  so  that  the  sound  part  of  Greece 
should  be  small,  then  there  is  great  dangof  that  the  whole 
of  Greece  will  falL    For  70a  must  not  expect  that  if  the 
Persian  should  sabdne  us^  having  conqnered  in  battle^  he 
will  not  proceed  also  against  you,  bat  take  pre<mations  befoie~ 
hand ;  for  by  assisting  us,  you  protect  yonradf.   A  fiiYoor- 
aUe  result  is  generally  wont  to  attend  a  well-devi^  plan." 
Thus  they  spoke.    158.  Gelon  was  very  vehement,  speaking 
as  follows  :  "  Men  of  Greece,  holding  arrogant  language,  yuu 
have  dared  to  invite  me  to  come  to  your  assistance  against  the 
barbarian.   And  yet  you  yourselves,  when  I  formerly  besought 
you  to  assist  me  in  attacking  a  barbarian  army  vvlien  a  quarrel 
wai)  on  foot  between  me  and  the  Carthaginians,  and  wlicn  I 
exhorted  you  to  avenge  the  death  of  Durieus,*  son  c  i  Anax- 
andridcs,  upon  the  -ilgestasans,  and  [)romi<ied  tliat  1  would 
join  in  freeing  the  port?,  from  whence  great  advantages  and 
profits  accrued  to  you  ;  neither  for  my  sake  did  you  come  to 
assist  me,  nor  to  avenge  the  death  of  i)orieus.    So  that  as  far 
as  you  are  concerned,  all  this  country  is  snl^ject  to  barbarians* 
Howeyer»  matters  tamed  out  well  with  me»  and  prospered ; 
and  now«  when  the  war  has  eome  round  and  reached  you,  at 
length  yoa  remember  Gelon.   But  though  I  met  with  dis* 
graoelttl  treatment  from  yon,  I  shall  not  imitate  your  example 
bat  am  ready  to  aflsist  you»  famishing  two  hundred  triremes^ 
twenty  thouaand  heavy«anned  troops,  two  thoosand  horai^ 
two  thousand  bowmen,  two  thousand  dingers,  and  two  thou- 
sand li^t-horse ;  I  likewise  undertake  to  supply  com  for  the 
whole  Grecian  army  untU  we  have  finished  the  war.   But  I 
promise  these  things  on  this  condition,  that  I  shall  be  general 
and  leader  of  the  Greeks  against  the  barbarian :  on  no  other 
condition  will  I  come  myself,  or  send  others."    159.  Syagrus, 
when  he  heard  this,  could  nut  cuiit^dn  himself,  but  spoke  as 
follows:  "Agamemnon,  the  descendant  of  Pelops,  would 
indeed  groan  aloud,  if  he  heard  that  the  Spartans  had 

•  See  B.  Y.  chap.  45,  46. 
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beea  deprived  of  the  stiprcrne  command  by  a  Gelon  nn^  hy 
Sjractisans.  Never  lutiitioii  tli\3  proposiiioo  a^ain,  tliat  ^^  e 
should  give  up  the  command  to  you ;  but  if  you  are  willing 
to  succour  Greece^  knaw  that  you  must  be  commanded  by 
LaoedflBmonuuifl^  or,  if  you  will  not  deign  to  be  commanded, 
jOQ  need  not  assist  ns."  160,  Upon  this  Grelon,  when  he 
observed  the  indignant  langnage  of  Sjtgms,  made  ^lis  last 
propoeal:  **l^partan  stranger,  reproadies  nttered  against  a 
man  aro  wont  to  ronse  indignation.  Yet,  thoogh  jou 
have  used  insoltuig  words  in  jonr  speech,  jon  have  not  pro* 
voked  me  to  be  niueemlj  in  retom.  Nevertheless,  since  you 
are  so  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  supreme  command,  it  is 
reasonable  that  I  also  should  be  more  anxious  for  it  than  yon, 
since  I  am  leader  of  a  far  greater  army,  and  many  more  ships. 
However,  since  my  proposal  is  so  rupuguaiit  to  you,  I  will 
abate  something  of  my  first  demand.  If,  then,  you  ( lioose 
to  command  the  army,  I  will  command  the  fleet ;  ov  ii  it  please 
you  rather  to  have  the  cotnumiid  at  sen,  I  will  lead  the  land- 
forces.  And  you  must  either  be  content  witli  these  terra?,  or 
return  destitute  of  such  allies."  161.  Gelon,  tlivu,  propnaed 
these  terms  ;  but  the  uiabasjiador  of  the  Atlienians,  anticijiating 
that  of  the  Lacediemonians,  answered  him  in  these  words: 
•*  King  of  the  Syracusans,  the  Grecians  sent  us  to  you,  not 
to  ask  for  a  general,  but  an  army.  Yon  declare  that  you  will 
not  send  an  army,  unlesB  you  have  the  command  of  Greece» 
and  yon  are  anziooa  to  be  made  general  of  it :  as  long  aa 
yon  required  to  command  all  the  forces  of  the  Grecians^  we 
Athenians  were  contented  to  remain  ailent,  aa  we  knew  that 
the  Spartan  would  be  sufficient  to  answer  for  us  both ;  but 
8uioe»  being  ezdaded  from  the  whde  command^  you  require 
to  govern  the  navy,  the  matter  stands  thus.  Even  if  the 
LacrtttUKmiana  should  allow  you  to  govern  it,  we  shall  not 
allow  it,  for  that  is  ours,  unless  the  Lacedaamonians  wish  to 
take  it  themselves.  If  they,  indeed,  wish  to  have  the  com- 
mand, we  shall  not  oppose  tliem,  but  we  will  never  cede  to 
any  one  else  the  command  of  tiie  navy.  For  in  vaiu  should 
we  possess  the  prrcatcst  naval  power  of  the  Greeks,  if  we, 
being  Athenians,  »huukl  yield  the  couimand  to  the  Syracusans, 
we  who  are  the  most  ancient  nation,  and  the  only  [itjople  of 
the  Greeks  wlio  liave  never  changed  iheir  country ;  from 

whom  aUo  Homer,  the  epic  poet,  said,  the  litest  man  went  to 
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Troy,  l>oth  for  arraying  and  marshalling  an  army.  So  that  it 
is  no  disgrace  to  us  to  speak  as  we  do."  162.  To  this  Gelon 
answered :  Athenian  strangar,  you  seem  to  have  commanden^ 
but  a8  if  you  would  not  have  men  to  be  commaoded.  Since, 
therefore,  7011  are  resolved  to  concede  nothing,  but  to  retain 
the  whole  power,  you  cannot  be  too  quick  in  returning  back 
agun,  and  informing  Greece^  that  the  spring  of  the  year  hns 
been  taken  from  her***  The  meaning  of  this  saying  IS|  whieh 
he  wished  to  intimate^  that  as  the  spring  is  evidently  the  moat 
valuable  season  in  the  year,  so  of  the  anny  of  the  6redaiisi» 
hia  was  the  best :  Greece,  therefore,  depri^sd  of  his  iJ1iafiee» 
he  compared  to  a  year  iroia  which  the  spring  should  be  taken 
away. 

163.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Greeks,  liaviniy  thu3  negoci- 
ated  with  Gelon,  sailed  away.  But  Gelon,  ii})oii  this,  fearing 
for  the  Grecians,  that  thev  would  not  be  al)le  to  withstand 
the  barbarian,  but  deeniiiiL:;  it  an  intolrmble  dis^rraee  that  he 
who  was  tyrant  of  Sicily  should  go  to  Peloponnesus,  and  he 
subject  to  the  LacedjTinoniaiis,  gave  up  all  thought.-*  of  that 
course  and  adopted  another.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed 
that  the  Persian  had  crossed  the  Hellespont,  he  despatched 
Cadmus,  son  of  Scythes,  a  Coan,  to  Delphi,  with  tliree  pente- 
conters,  takii^  with  him  much  treasure  and  friendly  messages^ 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  contest,  in  what  way  it  would 
terminate ;  and  if  the  barbarian  should  conquer,  he  was  to 
present  him  with  the  treasure^  and  earth  aiid  water  for  the 
countries  which  GAm  ruled  over;  but  if  the  Greeks  skamid 
be  vietorunt$f  he  was  to  bring  badt  Awmre*  164.  This 
Cadmus,  having  before  these  eyents  received  ftom  his  &th«r 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Coans,  firmly  estaUishe^  of  his  own 
accord,  when  no  danger  threatened  him,  but  firam  a  sense  of 
justice,  surrendered  the  government  into  the  hands  of  the 
Coans,  and  retired  into  Sicily;  there,  with  the  Samians,  he 
possessed  and  inhabited  the  city  of  Zancle,  which  chanpred  its 
name  to  Messana.  This  Cadmus,  therefore,  who  had  in  this 
manner  come  to  Sicih/,  G«lon  sent  on  account  of  other  jm^oU 
which  he  had  of  liis  uprightness;  and  he,  in  adilition  to  oilier 
instances  of  uprightness  t!iat  had  been  given  hy  him,  left  this 
not  the  least  jnonument  of  them :  for  having  in  his  possession 
vast  treasures,  which  Gelon  bad  intrusted  to  him,  when  it 
was  ia  his  power  to  appropriate  them,  he  would  not;  but 
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when  the  Greeks  eoiiqQ€red  In  the  sea-fight^  and  Xerxes  h&d 
retirad,  he  also  retnnied  to  SicUj,  aad  took  back  all  the 

165.  However,  the  following  accoont  Is  given  hj  those  who 
inhabit  Scilj,  that  Gdoo,  notwithstanding  that  he  mast  he 
governed  bj  the  Laoednmonians»  would  have  sssisted  the 
Gvedoy  had  not  TerilioSy  son  of  Crinippus,  who  was  tyrant 

of  Himera,  being  expelled  from  EEimera  by  Theron,  son  of 

JEnesidemus  king  of  the  Aprrigentines,  at  that  time  brought 
iu  an  ana/  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  consisting  of  Phoe- 
nicians, Libyans,  Iberians,  Ligyans,  Elisycians,  Sardinians, 
and  Cyrnians,  under  the  conduct  of  Amilcar,  son  of  Hanno, 
king  of  the  Carthagiaiuns.  Terillus  p<jr.->uaded  him  by  die 
hospitaUty  wiiich  existed  between  them,  and  especially  by  the 
zeal  of  Anaxilnu^,  son  oi  (Jritmrs,  who  being  tyrant  of  Khc- 
^uni,  and  liaviiiL^  priv<*n  his  childrLn  a-*  liostages  into  the  hands 
of  Amilcar,  induced  1dm  to  enter  Sicily,  in  order  tn  revenge 
the  injury  done  to  his  father-in-law.  For  Auaxilaus  had 
married  a  daughter  of  TeriUus,  whose  name  was  Cydippe. 
ThoSi  as  Gelon  was  not  able  to  assist  the  Greeks,  he  Bent  the 
treasures  to  Delphi.  166.  In  addition  to  this,  they  iay»  that 
it  happened  on  the  same  day,  that  Gelon  and  Theron  conquered 
Amilour  the  Carthaginian  in  Sicily,  and  the  Greeks  con- 
quered the  Persian  at  Salamis*  I  am  informed,  that  Amilcar, 
who  was  a  Carthaginian  by  his  father,  and  a  Syraeusan  by  his 
mother,  and  chosen  king  of  Carthage  for  his  virtue,  when  the 
engagement  took  place^  and  he  was  defeated  in  battle^  vanished 
oot  of  sight;  for  he  was  Been  no  where  on  the  esrth,  either 
alive  or  d^d,  though  Gelon  had  search  made  for  him  every 
where.  167.  The  following  story  is  also  related  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians tliemselves,  who  endeavour  to  give  a  probable  account, 
that  the  barltariaas  t'uught  with  the  Grecians  in  Sicily  from 
the  morning  till  late  in  the  evening,  foi  it  is  said  that  the  con- 
flict lasted  so  long  ;  and  during  this  time,  Aniiicar,  continuing 
in  the  camp,  offered  sacrifices,  and  ob«erved  the  omens,  burn- 
ing whole  victims  upon  a  large  ]nh  ;  ;uid  when  he  saw  the 
defeat  of  his  own  army,  as  lie  }m])p(  ri*j(l  tu  be  jjouring  liba- 
tions on  the  victims,  lie  threw  hnnself  into  the  flames,  and 
thus,  being  burnt  to  ashes,  disappeared.  But  whether  Amil- 
car disa{^peared  in  such  manner  as  the  Phoenicians  reli^ 
or  in  another  manner,  as  the  Syraensanfl^  the  Carthsginians 
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in  the  firat  place  otTer  sacrifices  to  Lira,  and  in  the  next,  hmte 
erected  monuments  to  his  memory  in  all  the  cities  inkahitdd 
by  eolonistSy  and  the  most  considerable  ooe  In  Carthige  kadi 
So  much  for  the  affiura  of  Sicily. 

168.  The  Corc^raeans,  having  given  the  following  misirarte 
theambasfladorai  actedas  Islu^relale.  Frir  thn  namn  ambw 
aadm  who  went  to  SicOy,  invited  them  to  join  the  icmgw, 
using  the  same  language  to  them  as  they  had  done  to  Gelo& 
They  indeed  immediately  promiaed  to  send  and  give  assistimee, 
adding,  that  they  could  not  look  on  and  see  the  ruin  of  Greece, 
for  if  it  bliould  be  overthrown,  nothing  else  would  remmn  for 
them,  than  to  become  slaves  on  the  very  first  day  ;  thereiore 
they  would  assist  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.**  Thus  spe- 
ciously tliey  answered  ;  but  when  they  ought  to  have  assisted, 
%\  ith  ditferent  intentions,  they  manned  sixty  ships,  and  haviog 
put  to  sea,  after  great  delays,  drew  near  to  the  Pelopoii' 
nesusy  and  anchored  about  Pylus  and  Taenarus,  of  the  Ijuct- 
dssmonian  territory  ;  they  also  carefnlly  watched  the  war,  in 
what  way  it  would  terminate ;  having  no  expectation  that  the 
Grecians  would  get  the  better,  bnt  tUnking  that  the  ^mum, 
haying  gained  a  decided  superiority,  would  become  master  of 
all  Greece.  They  therefore  acted  thus  purposely,  in  otte 
that  they  might  be  able  to  say  to  the  Fenian,  O  Idng,  whea 
the  Grreeks  invited  us  to  take  part  in  the  war,  we,  who  have  a 
considerable  force,  and  w  ere  able  to  supply  not  the  lea-t  nuai- 
ber  of  ships,  but  the  greatest  number,  next  to  the  Atlienians, 
would  not  oppose  you,  nor  do  any  thing  displeasing  to  you.' 
By  sayinp:  this,  they  hoped  to  get  better  terms  than  the  rrst ; 
which  would  have  been  the  case,  as  ap})ears  to  me  ;  and  to- 
wards the  Greeks  their  excuse  was  ready  preparcid,  which 
indeed  they  did  make  me  of.  For  when  the  Greeks  ac- 
cused them  of  not  having  sent  assistance,  they  said  ^*  that 
they  had  manned  sixty  ships,  but  were  unable  to  double  Malea 
by  reason  of  the  £tesian  winds  ;  and  so  they  could  not  radk 
Salamis,  and  were  absent  from  the  sea-^fight  from  no  bud  mo- 
tive.'' In  this  manner  they  attempted  to  dude  the  charge  of 
the  Greeks. 

169.  The  CretanSy  when  those  Greeks  who  were  appointed 
for  that  purpose  invited  them  to  join  the  league,  acted 
follows.  Havine:  scat,  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth,  per- 
sons to  euubult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  they  inquired  of  the  god, 
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whether  it  would  be  for  their  advantage  to  assist  Greece. 
The  IVthian  answered  :  "  Fools,  you  complain  of  all  the  woes 
which  Minos  in  hi^  an^er  sent  you,  for  aiding  Menelaus,  be- 
cause they  would  not  as.^i^t  you  in  avenginir  his  death  at  Cami- 
cus,  and  yet  you  assisted  them  lu  avenging  a  woman  who  was 
carried  off  from  Sparta  by  a  l)arbanan.''    When  the  Cretana 
heard  this  answer  reported,  they  retrained  from  sending  assist- 
ance* 170«  For  it  is  said,  that  Minos,  having  come  to  Sicania, 
which  is  now  called  Sicilj,  In  search  of  Dri^dalaSy  met  with  a 
iriolent  death:  that  after  some  time  the  Cretans,  at  tlie  in- 
stigation of  a  deity,  all  except  the  Poliehnitn  and  the  Ptsb- 
8ian8»  went  with  a  large  force  to  Sicania,  and  during  five 
years  besieged  the  city  of  Camicns^  which  in  my  time  the 
Agrigentines  possessed ;  and  at  last,  not  being  able  either  to 
take  it,  or  to  continue  the  siege,  because  they  were  oppressed 
by  famine,  they  abandoned  it  and  went  away  :  and  when  they 
were  sailing  along  the  coast  of  lapygia,  a  violent  storm  over- 
took them,  and  drove  them  ashore.    And  as  their  ships  were 
broken  to  pieces,  and  there  appeared  no  means  of  their  return- 
ing to  Crete,  they  thereupon  founrled  the  city  of  Hyria,  and 
Fettled  there,  ehanglni:  their  name  from  Cretans  to  Messapian 
lapygians,  and  becoming,  instead  of  islanders,  inhabitants  of  the 
contiaent.  From  the  city  of  Hyria  they  founded  other  cities, 
which  a  long  time  after  the  Tarentines  end^vouring  to  destroy, 
signally  failed ;  so  that  this  was  the  greatest  Grecian  slaugh- 
ter of  all  that  we  know  of»  both  of  the  Tarentines  themselTeSi 
and  of  the  Bhegians,  who  being  compelled  by  Micjrthus,  son 
of  Chcsms,  and  coming  to  assist  the  Tarentines,  thus  perished 
to  the  number  of  three  thousand ;  but  of  the  Tarentines  them* 
selves  no  number  was  ^^iven.    This  Micythus  was  a  servant 
of  Anaxilaus,  and  had  been  left  in  charge  of  Rliegium.  He 
is  the  same  person  that  was  expelled  from  Rhegium,  and  who, 
having  settled  in  Tegea,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  diMli(  ated  the  many 
statues  in  Olympia.    171.  These  events  relating  to  the  Rhe- 
gians  and  Tarentines,  are  a  digression  i'rom  my  history.  To 
Crete,  then,  destitute  of  inhabitants,  as  the  Praesians  say,  other 
men,  and  especially  the  Grecians,  went,  and  settied  there :  and 
in  the  third  generation  after  the  death  of  Minos  the  Trojan 
war  took  place,  in  which  the  Cretans  proyed  themsdves  not 
the  worst  avengers  of  Menelaas :  as  a  punishment  for  this, 
when  thqr  returned  from  Troy,  famine  and  pestilence  fell 
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both  on  themselTea  and  their  cattle ;  80  that  Crete  being  a 
second  time  dqpoptdated,  Cretans  are  the  third  (leople 
who^  with  those  that  were  left»  now  inhabit  it.  The  I^hiaa 
therefore,  putting  them  in  mind  of  these  things^  ehecked  thein 
in  their  desire  to  assist  the  Grecians. 

172.  The  Thessalians  at  first  sided  with  the  Made  f^ecm 
necessity,  as  they  showed,  in  that  the  intrigaes  of  the  Aleiuulia^ 
did  not  please  them.  For  as  suuu  as  they  were  informed  that 
the  Persian  was  about  to  cross  over  into  Europe,  they  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  Isthmus  ;  and  at  the  Isthmus  deputies  from 
Greece  were  assembled  chosen  from  those  cities  that  were  better 
disposed  towards  Greece.  The  amhnssndors  of  the  Thessaliai  i 
having  come  to  them,  said  :  "  Men  of  Greece,  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  the  pasf^  of  Olympus,  tiiat  Tlu  ssaly  and  nil  Greece  may 
be  sheltered  trom  the  war.  Now  we  are  ready  to  assist  in  guard- 
ing it,  but  you  also  must  send  a  large  army  ;  for  if  you  will 
not  send,  be  assured,  we  shall  come  to  terms  with  the  Per- 
sian :  for  it  is  not  right  that  we,  who  are  situated  so  fiur  In 
advance  of  the  rest  of  Greece^  should  perish  alone  in  joor  de* 
fence.  If  jou  will  not  assist  us,  jon  cannot  impose  any  obli- 
gation upon  us ;  for  obligation  was  ever  inferior  to  inabitiqr ; 
and  we  must  ourselves  endeavour  lo  oontrive  some  means  of 
safety.**  173.  Thus  spoke  the  Thessalians.  And  the  Gre- 
cians thereupon  resolved  to  send  an  army  by  sea  to  Thessaly, 
to  guard  the  pass ;  and  when  the  army  was  assemUedy  it 
sailed  through  the  Euripus,  and  having  arrived  at  Alus  of 
Achaia,  disembarked,  and  niart:he<l  to  Thessaly,  having  left 
the  ships  there  ;  and  arrived  at  Tempe,  at  the  pass  that  leads 
from  the  lower  Macedonia  into  Thessaly,  by  the  river  Peneus, 
between  Mount  Olympub  and  Ossa.  There  heavy-armed  troops 
of  the  Grecians,  heing  assembled  together  to  the  number  of 
ten  thousand,  en  camped,  and  to  tlieni  was  added  the  cavalry  of 
the  Tiiessaiians.  Tlie  Lacedajraonians  were  commanded  by 
Euasnetus,  son  of  Carenus,  chosen  from  among  the  Polemarchs^ 
though  not  of  the  royal  raoet  and  the  Athenians  were  com^ 
manded  bjf  Themistooles^  son  of  Neocles.  There  they 
mained  but  a  few  days,  for  messengers  coming  from  Alexan* 
deri  son  of  Amyntas,  a  Macedonian,  advised  them  to  retire, 
and  not  to  stay  in  the  pass  and  be  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
invading  army  ;  describing  the  numbers  of  the  army  and  the 

*  See  chap.  6  and  130. 
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ships.  Wben  the  messeDgera  gave  this  advice^  as  the  6re» 
cians  ooncdTsd  the  adyiee  to  be  good»  and  the  Macedonian 
was  evidently  weU-disposed  to  them,  they  detennined  to  follow 
it  s  hot,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  fear  that  persuaded  them,  when 

they  heard  that  there  was  another  pass  into  Thessaly  and 
Upper  Macedonia,  through  the  country  of  the  Perrliaebi,  near 
the  city  of  Gonnus ;  by  which,  indeed,  the  army  of  Xerxes 
did  enter.  The  G  recians,  therefore,  going  down  to  their  ships, 
went  back  again  to  the  Isthmus.  174.  This  expedition  into 
Thessaly  took  place  while  the  king  was  about  to  cross  over 
from  Asia  into  Euro|>e,  and  was  still  at  Abydos.  But  the 
Thessalians,  being  abanddupd  by  their  allies,  then  readily  took 
part  with  the  Medes,  and  with  no  turther  hesitation,  so  much 
so,  that  in  emergency  they  proved  most  useful  to  the  king. 

1 76.  The  Greeks,  when  they  arrived  at  the  Isthmus,  con- 
snlted  on  the  message  they  had  received  from  Alexander,  in 
what  way  and  in  what  places  they  should  prosecute  the  war. 
The  opinion  which  prevailed  was,  that  they  should  defend  the 
pass  at  ThennopylflB ;  for  it  appeured  to  be  narrower  than  that 
into  Thessaly,  and  at  the  same  time  nearer  to  theur  own  ter* 
ritories.  For  the  path  by  which  the  Greeks  who  were  taken 
at  ThermopyUs  were  afterwards  surprised,  they  knew  nothing 
of,  till,  on  their  arrival  at  Thermopyhe^  they  were  informed 
of  it  by  the  Trachinians.  They  accordingly  resolved  to  guard 
this  pass,  and  not  suffer  the  barbarian  to  enter  Greece  ;  and 
that  the  naval  force  should  sail  to  Artemisium,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Histiasotis,  for  these  place-  are  near  one  another,  so 
that  they  could  lu  ar  wliat  liapj)eii<  d  to  each  other.  Tlip^e 
spots  are  thus  situated.  176.  In  the  first  place,  Artemibium 
is  contracted  iVoni  a  wi'Ic  s]ia<  of  the  Tiiracian  sea  into  a 
narrow  fritli,  wlilcli  lies  hetw(  f'n  the  inland  of  Sciathu?  nnd 
the  continent  of  Magnesia.  From  tlie  narrow  frith  begins 
the  coast  of  Euboea,  called  Artemisium,  and  in  it  is  a  temple 
of  Diana.  Bat  the  entrance  into  Greece  through  Trachis,  in 
the  namwest  part,  is  no  more  than  a  half  plethrum  in  width  ; 
however,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  country  is  not  in  this  spot, 
hut  before  and  behind  Thennopyls;  for  near  Alpeni,  which 
is  behind,  there  is  only  a  single  carriage-road ;  and  before,  by 
the  river  Phoenix,  near  the  city  of  Anthela,  is  another  single 
carriage-road*  On  the  western  side  of  Thermopyke  is  an  in* 
aecossiUe  and  preciintons  moontaini  stretching  to  Mount  <Eta ; 
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tad  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  way,  is  the  sea,  and  a  moraae. 
In  this  passage  there  are  hot  hatha,  which  the  inhabitants  call 
Ch7tri»  and  shove  these  is  an  altar  to  Hercules*   A  wall  had 
heeo  buiit  Id  this  pass,  and  lormerlj  there  were  gates  in  it. 
The  Phoeieaiis  built  it  through  fesTi  when  the  Theesalians 
eanie  from  Thesprotta  to  settle  in  the  iESolian  territory  whieh 
thejr  now  possess :  apprehending  that  the  Thessaliane  would 
HttY'mpt  to  subdue  them,  the  PhocsBsos  took  this  preeautioii : 
Hi  ihe  same  time  they  diverted  the  hot  water  into  the  en* 
trance,  that  the  place  might  be  broken  into  clefts  ;  having  re- 
wnrsc  to  every  contrivance  tu  prevent  the  Thessalians  irora 
nuiking  inrfnids  into  their  country.    Now  this  old  wall  had 
Ihh'h  buih  li  long  time,  and  the  {greater  part  of  it  had  ah  eady 
tiilleu  through  iv^e  ;  but  they  determined  to  rebuild  it,  and 
in  that  place  to  repei  the  Ulu  l);irian  from  Greece.    Very  near 
this  road  tliere  is  a  villaL^^  called  Alpeni ;  from  this  the  Greeks 
expected  to  obtain  provisions.    177.  Accordingly  these  situa- 
tions appeared  suitable  for  the  Greeks.    For  they,  having 
weighed  every  thing  beforehand,  and  oonsideied  that  the 
barbarians  would  neither  be  able  to  use  their  nninbers  nor 
their  cavalry,  there  resolved  to  await  the  invader  of  Greece. 
As  soon  as  ibej  were  informed  that  the  Persian  was  in  Pieria, 
breaking  up  from  the  Isthmus,  some  of  them  proeeeded  by 
bmd  to  Thermopylae  and  others  by  sea  to  Artemisium. 

178.  The  Ghnaeks^  therefore,  being  appointed  in  two  divi- 
sions^  hastened  to  meet  the  enemy.  But  at  the  same  tune  the 
Delphians,  alarmed  for  themselves  and  for  Greeoe,  consulted 
the  oracle  $  and  the  answer  given  them  was, "  that  thegr  should 
pray  to  the  winds,  for  that  they  would  be  powerful  allies  to 
Greece."  The  Delphians  having  received  the  oracle,  tirst  of 
all  cuinniunicuted  the  answer  to  those  (i reeks  who  were  zealous 
to  be  liee ;  and  a-s  they  very  much  dreaded  the  barbarians, 
by  giving  that  message  they  acquired  a  claim  to  everlasting 
gratitude.  After  that,  the  Uelphians  erected  an  altar  to  the 
winds  at  Thyia,  where  tiiere  is  an  endoHure  consecrated  to 
Thyia,  daughter  of  Cephisus,  from  whom  this  district  derives 
its  name,  and  conciliated  them  with  sacrifices.  And  the  Del- 
phians, in  obedience  to  that  oracle,  to  this  day  propitiate  the 
winds. 

1 79.  The  naval  force  of  Xerxes,  setting  out  from  the  city 
of  Therma,  advanced  with  ten  of  the  0istest  sailing  ships. 
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fltnigbt  to  ScjathiiBi  where  wm  three  Gfecmn  shipa  keeping 
s  look-out^  a  TrcneDun,  tax  .ZBginetan,  end  an  Atheman. 
Theses  fleeing  the  ehipsof  the  barheriane  at  a  difltane^  betook 
theniBelTes  to  flight  180.  The  IVooienian  ship,  whidi  Pte- 
inas  oommanded,  the  barfoarians  pursued  and  soon  captured ; 
and  then,  having  led  the  handsomest  of  the  marines  to  the 
prow  ot"  the  ship,  they  slew  him,  deeming  it  a  good  omen  that 
the  first  Greek  they  had  taken  was  also  very  handsome.  The 
name  of  the  man  that  was  slain  was  Leon,  and  perhaps  he 
in  some  measure  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  name.  181.  The 
iEginetan  ship,  which  Asouides  eoininamlcd,  crave  them  some 
trouble,  Pytheas,  son  ot  J.^ehenous,  being  a  marine  on  board, 
a  man  who  on  this  day  displayed  tlie  most  consummate  valour ; 
who,  when  the  ship  was  taken,  continued  fightiug  until  he 
was  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  But  wheOi  having  falleoy  he  was 
not  dead,  bat  still  breathed,  the  Persians  who  served  on  board 
the  ships  were  very  anxious  to  save  him  alive,  on  account  of 
his  valour,  healing  his  wounds  with  myrrh,  and  binding  them 
with  bandages  of  flaxen  doth.  And  when  thej  retamed  to 
their  own  camp^  ibof  showed  him  with  admiration  to  the 
whole  armj,  and  trsated  him  well;  but  theothers^  whom  they 
took  in  ilus  ship,  they  treated  as  sUves*  182.  Thus,  then, 
two  of  the  ships  were  taken  s  bot  the  third,  whieh  FhonDna, 
an  Athenian,  commanded,  in  its  flight  ran  ashore  at  the  month 
of  the  Peneus ;  and  the  barbarians  got  possession  of  the  ship, 
but  nut  ol"  till'  men :  for  soon  as  the  Athenians  had  run  the 
ship  aground,  they  leapt  out,  and,  proceeding  through  Th^- 
saly,  reaciie<l  Athens.  The  Greeks  who  were  statiom  d  at 
Artemisium  were  infonned  of  this  event  by  bignal-lires  from 
Sciathus ;  and  being  informed  of  it,  and  very  much  alarmed, 
they  retired  from  Artemisium  to  Chalci*',  intending  to  detend 
the  Euripus,  and  leaving  scouts  on  the  iieighta  of  Euboea. 
183.  Of  the  ten  barbarian  ships,  three  approached  the  sunken 
rock  called  Mjrmex,  between  Sciathus  and  Magnesia.  Then 
the  barbarians,  when  they  had  erected  on  the  rock  a  stone 
eohunn,  which  thej  had  bronght  with  them,  set  ont  horn 
Thenna,  now  that  every  obstacle  had  been  removed,  and 
sailed  forward  with  all  their  ahi|«y  having  waited  eleven  days 
after  the  king^s  departure  from  Therma.  Pammon,  a  Scjrian, 
pointed  ont  to  them  this  hidden  rock,  which  was  almost  di- 
rectly in  their  couree.  The  barbarians,  sailing  all  day,  reached 
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Sepias  ia  Magnesia,  and  the  shore  that  fiee  betimn  the  cit^ 
of  Casthauea  and  the  coast  of  Sejiias. 

184.  As  ftr  as  this  pUice^  and  ThennopjhB^  liie  aniiT  had 
anflered  no  loea^  and  the  numbers  were  at  that  time^  as  I  find 
by  calculations,  of  the  following  amount:  of  those  In  ships 
from  Asia,  amounting  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven, 
originally  the  whole  number  of  the  several  nations  was  two 
hundred  forty-one  thousand  four  hundred  men,  allowing  two 
liunJred  to  eacli  ship ;  aud  on  these  ships  thirty  Persians, 
Modes,  and  Sacai  served  as  marines,  in  addition  to  the  native 
crews  of  each:  this  further  number  amounts  to  thirty-six 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ten.  To  tins  and  tlie  former  num- 
ber I  add  th()S(^  that  were  on  the  pentt conters,  8uj)]H>sing 
eighty  men  on  the  average  to  be  on  board  of  each  :  but,  as  I 
have  before  Baid,*^  three  thousand  of  these  vessels  were  assem* 
bled ;  therefore  the  men  on  board  them  must  have  been  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand.  This,  then,  was  the  naval  force 
from  Asia,  the  total  being  five  hundred  and  seirenleen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ten.  Of  infantry  there  were  serenteen  hun- 
dred thousand,  and  of  cavalry  eighty  thousand;  to  these  I 
add  the  Arabians  who  rode  camels^  and  the  Libyans  who  drove 
chariotSy  reckoning  the  number  at  twen^  thousand  men. 
Accordingly,  the  numbers  on  board  the  ships  and  on  the  land 
added  together,  make  up  two  millions  thrse  hundred  and  seven- 
teen thousand  six  hundred  and  ten.  This,  then,  is  the  force 
which,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  assembled  from  Asia  itself, 
exclusive  of  the  servants  that  followed,  and  the  provision 
ships,  and  the  men  that  were  on  board  them.  185.  But  the 
force  brought  from  Europe  must  still  be  added  to  this  whole 
number  that  has  been  summed  up  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  speak 
by  criK  ss.  Now  the  Grecians  from  Thrace,  and  the  islands 
contiguous  to  Thrace,  furnished  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ships ;  tiicse  ships  give  an  amount  of  twenty-four  thousand 
men.  Of  land-forces,  which  were  furnished  by  Thradani^ 
Paonians,  the  Eordi,  the  Bottiseans,  the  Ghalcidian  raoe^ 
Brygiy  Pierians,  Macedoniansi  Perrhiebi,  ^nianes,  Dolopians, 
Ms^nesianay  and  Acbaeans»  tt^ther  with  those  who  inhabit 
the  maritime  parts  of  Thrace ;  of  these  nations  I  suppose  that 
there  were  three  hundred  thousand  men.  So  that  these  mj^ 
liads  added  to  those  from  Asia>  make  a  total  of  two  miDions 

T  Chap.  97. 
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mz  hundred  tatty  one  tbooMuid  eix  hundred  nnd  ten  lighting 
men.    186.  I  tmnk  that  the  serrants  wh<Hbllowed  them»  and 

with  those  on  board  the  provision  ships  and  other  vessels  that 
sailed  with  the  licet,  were  not  fewer  than  tin  -  fighting  men,  but 
iiiorc  numerous  ;  but  supposing  them  to  be  e(jnal  in  number 
with  the  lighting  men,  they  mnke  up  tlie  i'ormer  number  of 
in3rriads.  Thus  Xerxes,  son  of  Darius,  led  five  millions  two 
hun<lrril  and  ei^rlit y-thrce  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  tu  Sepias  and  ThermopylfP.  187.  Thi?,  tlien,  was  the 
number  of  the  whole  foree  ot"  Xerxes.  But  uf  women  who 
made  bread,  and  concubines,  and  eunuchs,  no  one  could  men- 
tion the  number  with  accuracy ;  nor  of  draught-cattle  and 
other  beasts  of  burden ;  nor  of  Indian  dogs  that  Ailiowed,  could 
any  one  mention  the  number,  they  were  so  many.  Therefore 
I  am  not  astonished  that  the  streams  of  some  rivers  failed  ; 
hnt  rather,  it  is  a  wonder  to  me,  how  proTisions  held  ont  for 
so  many  myriads.  For  I  find  by  calcnbliony  if  each  man  had 
a  ehoaoix  of  wheat  daily,  and  no  more,  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  medimnl  must  have  been 
oonsnmed  every  day  ;  and  I  have  not  reckoned  the  fbod  for 
the  wom«i,  eunneba,  beasts  of  burden,  and  dogs.  But  of  so 
many  m3rriad8  of  men,  not  one  of  them,  for  beauty  and  sta- 
ture, was  more  entitled  than  Xerxes  himself  to  possess  this 
power. 

188.  When  the  fleet,  having  set  out,  sailed  and  reached  the 
shore  of  Magnesia  that  lies  between  the  city  of  Casthanica 
and  the  coast  of  Sepias,  the  forpnio->t  of  tlje  ships  took  up  their 
station  close  to  land,  others  behind  rode  at  anchor,  (t)ie  beach 
not  bein;:^  extensive  enough,)  witii  their  prows  ti)wards  the 
sea,  and  eight  deep.  Thus  they  passed  the  night,  but  at  day- 
break, after  serene  and  tranquil  wont  her,  the  sea  began  to 
swell,  and  a  heavy  storm  with  a  violent  gale  from  the  east, 
which  those  who  inhabit  these  parts  call  a  Hellespontine^ 
burst  upon  them ;  as  many  of  them,  then,  as  perceived  the 
gale  increasing,  and  who  were  able  to  do  so  from  their  position, 
antiei|)ated  the  storm  by  hauling  their  ships  on  shore,  and  both 
they  and  their  ships  esciqped.  But  such  of  tiie  ships  as  the 
storm  caught  at  sea,  it  earned  awayi  some  to  the  parts  called 
Ipni,  near  Pelion,  others  to  the  beiMsh ;  some  were  dashed  on 
€)ape  Sqnas  itself ;  some  were  wrecked  at  Melibooa»  and  others 
at  Casthansea.   The  storm  was  indeed  irresistible.   189.  A 
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fltory  is  told,  that  the  Atheniami  inyoked  Boras,  in  obediaMe 
to  an  oracle,  another  response  having  come  to  them,  **  that 
they  should  call  their  son-in-law  to  their  assistanoe."  Bat  Bo- 
reaSy  according  to  the  account  of  the  Greeks,  married  a  woman 
of  Atdca,  Orithjia,  daughter  to  Erecthens.   On  acooont  of 
this  marriage,  the  Athenians^  as  the  report  goes,  coiijeetiiruig 
that  Boreas  was  their  son-in-law,  4uid  having  stationed  th^ 
fleet  at  Chalcis  of  Eaboea,  when  they  saw  the  storm  increas- 
ing, or  even  before,  offered  sacrifices  to  and  invoked  Boreas 
and  Oritlijia,  praying  that  they  would  a^isist  theui,  and  de- 
stroy the  ships  of  the  barbarians,  a«!  they  had  done  before  at 
Mount  Athos.    Whether,  indeed,  the  north  wind  in  conse- 
quence oi'  this  Tell  upon  the  barbarians  as  they  rode  at  anchor, 
I  cannot  undertake  to  say  ;  however,  the  Athenians  say,  that 
Boreas,  ha\  inii;  a-^sisted  them  bef<.)re,  then  also  prodneed  this 
effect ;  and  on  their  return  they  erected  a  temple  to  Boreas 
near  the  river  Ilissus.    190.  In  this  disaster  those  who  give 
the  lowest  account  say,  that  not  fewer  than  four  hundred  ships 
perished*  and  innumerable  lives,  and  an  infinite  quantity  of 
treasnie ;  so  that  this  wreck  of  the  fleet  proved  a  aoiirca 
of  great  profit  to  Aminocles,  son  of  Cretinus^  a  Magnesian* 
who  possMsed  land  abont  Sepias ;  he  some  time  afterwards 
picked  np  many  golden  cups  that  had  been  driven  ashore^  and 
many  silver  ones ;  be  also  found  treasures  belonging  to  the 
PersianSy  and  gained  an  unspeakable  quantity  of  other  golden 
articles.   He  then,  though  in  other  respects  unfortnttatsty  be- 
came very  rich  by  what  he  found  ;  for  a  sad  calamity,  which 
occasioned  the  death  of  his  son,^  gave  him  great  affliction.  191. 
The  provision  ships  and  other  vessels  destroyed  were  beyond 
number  ;  so  that  the  commanders  of  the  naval  I'orce,  fearing 
lest  the  The<JsaHau9  should  attack  them  in  their  shattered  con- 
dition, threw  up  a  h\^\\  rampart  from  the  wrcn  ks  ;  for  tlie 
Storm  lasted  tliree  days.    I>nt  at  length  the  jSIagi,  having 
sacrificed  victims,  and  ciKh  avoured  to  charm  the  winds  bv 
incantations,  and  moreover,  having  otTered  sacrifices  to  Thetis 
and  the  Nereids,  laid  the  storm  on  the  fourth  day  ;  or  perhaps 
it  abated  of  its  own  accord.  They  sacrificed  to  ThetiSi  having 
beard  from  the  lonians  the  story  that  she  had  been  carried  otf 
from  this  country  by  Peleua^  and  that  all  the  coast  of  Sepias 

>  IlaiSo^Mt,  is  by  othen  understood  to  imply    that  he  killed  his 
own  ton.'*  .  I  have  followed  Ba^. 
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bdonged  to  ber  and  the  other  Nereidg.  AoeordiDgly  the 
wind  was  hilled  on  the  fourth  day.  Id2.  The  aooata  on  the 
heights  of  Eabcea,  mnning  down  on  the  second  day  after  the 
storm  first  hegua^  acquainted  the  Greeks  with  all  that  had 
occurred  with  respect  to  the  wreck  of  the  fleet  Thej,  when 
they  heard  it,  haying  oflered  up  vows  and  poured  out  libations 
to  Neptune  the  Deliverer,  immediately  hastened  back  to  Arte- 
misiuin  ;  hoping  that  there  would  bii  only  some  few  ships  to 
oppose  ihem.  Thus  they  coming  there  a  second  time  took  up 
their  station  at  Artemi>iniri ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent have  given  to  Neptune  the  surname  of  the  Deliverer. 

193.  The  barbarians,  when  the  wind  had  lulled,  and  the 
waves  had  subsided,  having  hauled  down  their  ship«,  sailed 
aloiifr  tlie  continent ;  and  having  doubled  the  promontorjr  of 
Magnesia,  stood  directly  into  the  bay  leading  to  Pagasae.  There 
is  a  spot  in  this  bay  of  Magnesia,  where  it  is  said  Hercules 
was  abandoned  by  Jaacm  and  his  companions,  when  he  had 
been  sent  from  the  Argo  for  water,  as  they  were  sailing  to 
Asia  in  Colchis,  for  the  golden  fleece  ;  for  from  thence  they 
purposed  to  pat  oat  to  sea»  after  they  had  taken  in  water :  from 
this  drcumstanee  the  name  of  Aphetas  was  given  to  the  place. 
In  this  places  then,  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  took  up  its  moorings. 
194.  Fifteen  of  these  ships  hiqipened  to  be  driven  out  to  sea 
some  time  after  the  rest,  and  somehow  saw  the  ships  of  the 
Greeks  at  Artemisium  ;  the  barbarians  thought  that  they 
were  their  own,  and  sailing  on  fell  in  among  their  enemies. 
They  were  conimanded  by  Sandoces,  son  of  Thaumasius, 
governor  of  Cyme,  of  ^^<»lia.  He,  being  one  of  the  royal 
judges,  been  formerly  eondcinned  by  king  Darius,  wlio 
had  (li'tot  tcil  hiin  in  the  followincr  offence,  to  be  crucified. 
Saiido<'f's  Lrave  an  unjii-^t  scDtt'iice,  lor  a  bribe.  But  while  he 
was  actually  lianLriu^"  en  the  cross,  Darius,  considering  with 
himseli,  tound  that  the  sei  victs  he  had  done  to  the  royal  family 
were  greater  than  his  faults  ;  Darius  therefore,  having  dis- 
covered tliis,  and  perceiving  that  he  himself  had  acted  with 
Sdore  expedition  than  wisdom,  released  him.  Having  thus 
escaped  being  put  to  death  by  Darius,  he  survived ;  but  now, 
sailing  down  among  the  Grecians^  he  was  not  to  escape  a  se- 
cond time.  For  when  the  Greeks  saw  them  sailing  towards 
them,  perceiving  the  mistake  they  had  committed,  they  bore 
down  i^n  them  and  easily  took  diem.  195.  In  one  of  these. 
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Aridolis,  tyrant  of  the  AlabancLians,  in  Caria,  was  taken  ;  and 
in  another,  the  Paphian  commander,  Penthjlus,  son  of  De- 
monous.  He  brought  twelve  ships  from  Pa^os ;  but  having 
lost  eleven  in  the  storm  thai  took  place  off  S^nio,  he  was  taken 
with  the  one  that  escaped,  as  he  was  sailing  to  Artemisionu 
The  Grecianay  having  learot  by  inquiry  wlwt  thej  wished  to 
know  respecting  the  f<Hrce8  of  Xems»  sent  these  men  awaj 
bound  to  the  i^^us  of  the  Corinthians. 

196.  Accordingly,  the  naval  force  of  the  barbarian^  with 
the  exception  of  the  fifteen  ships  wfaioh,  I  haye  mentioned, 
Sandoces  commandedy  arrived  at  Aphets.  Bnt  Xerxes  and 
the  knd-forees,  mardiing  through  Thessalj  and  Achais,  had 
entered  on  the  third  day  into  the  territories  of  the  Maelians. 
In  Tliessaly  he  had  made  a  match  with  his  own  horses,  for 
the  purpose  of  tr\iiig  the  Thussalian  cavalry,  havin^j:  heard 
that  it  wiis  the  hvst  of  all  Greece  ;  and  on  that  occasion  the 
Grecian  horses  proved  very  inferior.  Of  the  rivers  in  Thes- 
saly,  the  Onoclionus  alone  did  not  pupply  a  suflicient  stream 
for  the  army  to  drink  ;  but  of  the  rivers  that  tlow  in  Achaia, 
even  the  largest  of  them,  the  l^pidanus,  scarcely  li«  Id  out.  197. 
When  Xerxes  arrived  at  Alos  in  Achaia,  tiie  guides,  wishing 
to  tell  every  thing,  related  to  him  the  tradition  of  the  coun- 
trjTy  concerning  the  temple  of  Laphystian  Jupiter  ;  how  Atha- 
masy  son  of  .^lus,  conspiring  with  Ino^  planned  the  death  of 
Pliryxus  $  and  then,  how  the  Achn:'ans,  in  obedience  to  an 
oracle,  imposed  the  following  penalty  on  his  descendants* 
Whoever  is  the  eldest  person  of  this  race,  having  ordered  him 
to  be  excluded  from  the  prytaneum,  thej  themselves  keep  watch; 
the  Achaans  call  the  prjtaneumyLeitnm;  and  if  he  should  enter, 
he  cannot  possiblj  go  out  again  except  in  order  to  be  sacrificed : 
and  how  moreoTcr  manj  of  those  who  were  on  the  p6inl  of 
being  sacrificed,  through  fear,  went  away  and  fled  the  country; 
but  in  process  ci  tame  having  returned  back  again,  if  th^  were 
taken,  entering  the  prytaneum,  they  related,  how  such  an  one 
being  covered  with  sacred  fillets,  is  sacriliced,  and  how  con- 
ducted with  m  eat  pomp.  The  descendants  of  Cytissonis,  son 
of  Phryxus,  arc  liable  to  this  punishment ;  because  v,  Ir  u  the 
Achaians,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  were  about  to  make  an 
expiation  for  their  country  by  the  sacrilice  of  Athamas,  son  of 
-^olu;^,  Cjrtissorus,  arriving  from  Aia  of  Colchis,  rescued 
him,  and  having  done  bo,  drew  down  the  anger  of  the  gods 
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upon  his  descendants.  Xerxes  having  heard  this,  when  he 
came  to  the  grove,  both  abstained  from  entering  it  himself, 
and  commanded  all  the  army  to  do  the  same ;  and  he  showed 
the  same  respect  to  the  dwelling  of  the  descendants  of  Atha- 
mas  as  he  did  to  the  sacred  precinct. 

198.  These  things  occurred  in  Thessaly  and  in  Achaia. 
From  these  countries  Xerxes  advanced  to  Malis,  near  a  bay 
of  the  sea  in  which  an  ebb  and  flow  takes  place  every  day. 
About  this  bay  lies  a  plain  country,  in  one  part  wide,  and  in 
the  other  very  narrow,  and  around  it  high  and  impassable 
mountains,  called  the  Trachinian  rocks,  enclose  the  whole 
Malian  territory.  The  first  city  in  the  bay,  as  one  comes 
from  Achaia,  is  Anticyra,  by  which  the  river  Sperchius,  flow- 
ing from  the  country  of  the  ^nianes,  falls  into  the  sea :  and 
from  thence  about  twenty  stades  is  another  river,  to  which 
the  name  of  Dyras  is  given,  which,  it  is  said,  rose  up  to  assist 
Hercules  when  he  was  burning.  From  this,  at  a  distance  of 
another  twenty  stades,  is  another  river,  which  is  called  Melas. 
199.  The  city  of  Trachis  is  distant  five  stades  from  this  river 
Melas ;  and  in  this  part  where  Trachis  is  built,  is  the  widest 
space  of  all  this  country,  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea ;  for 
there  are  twenty-two  thousand  plethra  of  plain.  In  this 
mountain,  which  encloses  the  Trachinian  territory,  there  is  a 
ravine  to  the  south  of  Trachis,  and  through  the  ravine  (he 
river  Asopus  flows,  by  the  base  of  the  mountain.  200.  To 
the  south  of  the  Asopus  is  another  river,  the  Phoenix,  not 
large,  which,  flowing  from  these  mountains,  falb  into  the 
Asopus.  At  the  river  Phcenix  it  is  the  narrowest ;  for  only 
a  single  carriage-road  has  been  constructed  there.  From  the 
river  Phoenix  it  is  fifteen  stades  to  Thermopylfle ;  and  between 
the  river  Phoenix  and  Thermopylae  is  a  village,  the  name  of 
which  is  Anthela,  by  which  the  Asopus  flowing,  falls  into  the 
sea :  the  country  about  it  is  wide,  and  in  it  is  situated  a  tem- 
ple of  Ceres  Amphictyonis,  and  there  are  the  seats  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  a  temple  of  Amphictyon  himself.  201. 
King  Xerxes,  then,  encamped  in  the  Trachinian  territory  of 
Malis,  and  the  Greeks  in  the  pass.  This  spot  is  called  by 
most  of  the  Greeks,  Thermopylae,  but  by  the  inhabitants  and 
neighbours,  Pylae.  Both  parties,  then,  encamped  in  these 
places.  The  one  was  in  possession  of  all  the  parts  towards 
the  north,  as  far  as  Trachis ;  and  the  others,  of  the  parts 
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which  Stretch  towards  the  south  and  meridian,  on  this  oon* 

tinent. 

202,  The  following  were  the  Greeks  who  awaited  the  Per- 
sian  in  this  position*  Of  Spartans  three  hundred  heavy-armed 
men ;  of  Teg^eans  and  Mantineans  one  thousand,  half  of  each ; 
from  Orchomenus  In  Arcadia  one  hundred  and  twentyi  and 
{mat  the  rest  of  Arcadia  one  thousand,  there  were  so  many 
Arcadians;  from  Corinth  four  hundred;  from  Phlias  two 
hundred  men,  and  from  Mjcena  eighty.   These  came  from 
Pelopomiesiis.   From  Boaotia,  of  Thespians  seven  hundred, 
and  of  Tfaebans  foor  hundred.  203.  In  addition  to  theses 
the  Opnntian  Locrians,  being  inTited,  came  with  all  their 
foroesy  and  a  thousand  Phocians.   For  the  Oieeks  themselTes 
had  invited  them,  representing  by  their  ambassadors  that 
"they  had  arrived  as  forerunners  of  the  others,  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  allies  might  be  daily  expected ;  that  the  sea  was 
protected  by  them,  being  guarded  by  the  Athenians,  the  JE^- 
netae,  and  others,  who  were  appointed  to  the  naval  service ; 
and  that  they  had  nothing  tu  fear,  for  that  it  was  not  a  god 
wlio  invaded  Oreece,  but  a  man  :  and  that  there  never  waf*, 
and  never  wnuM  be,  any  mortal  who  had  not  evil  mixed  with 
his  prosper  it'/  iVoni  his  very  birth  :  and  to  the  greatest  of  them 
the  greatest  reverses  happen.    That  it  must,  therefore,  needs 
be,  that  he  who  is  marching  against  us,  being  a  mortal,  will 
be  disappointed  in  his  expectation."  They,  having  heard  this, 
marched  with  assistance  to  Trachis.    204.  These  nations  had 
separate  generals  for  their  several  cities ;  but  the  one  most 
admired,  and  who  commanded  the  wh<de  army,  was  a  Lace* 
diemonian,  Iieonidas^  son  of  Anazandrides,  son  of  Leon»  son 
of  EurycratideSy  son  of  Anazandery  son  of  Eorycrates^  son 
of  Polydorus,  son  of  Alcamenes,  son  of  Teleclus^  son  of 
Arehelaus,  son  of  Agesilaus»  son  of  Doryssus,  son  of  Leo- 
botes,  son  of  Echestratns^  son  of  Agis,  son  of  Eurys^henes, 
son  of  Aristodemus,  son  of  Aristomachus,  son  of  Cleodfeitt» 
son  of  Ilyllus,  son  of  Hercules;  who  had  unexpectedly  suc- 
ceeded to  the  thrune  ul  Sparta.    206.  For  as  he  had  two 
elder  brothers,  Cleomenes  and  Dorieus,  he  was  far  irom  any 
thought  of  the  kingdom,    llowt  \  er,  C'lcomenes  having  diti*! 
without  male  issue,  and  Dorieub  being  no  longer  alive,  having 
ended  his  days  in  Sicily,^  the  kingdom  thus  devolved  upon 

»  B.  V.  cbap.  42—45. 
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Leonidas ;  both  because  he  was  older  than  Cleombrotus,  (for 
he  was  the  youngest  son  of  Anaxandrides,)  and  also  because 
he  had  married  the  daughter  of  Cleomenes.  He  tlicn  marched 
to  Thermopylae,  having  chosen  the  three  hundred  men  allowed 
by  law,*  and  such  as  had  childreu.  On  his  march  he  took 
with  him  the  Thebans,  whose  numbers  I  have  already  reck- 
oned,^ and  whom  Leontiades,  son  of  Eurymachus,  commanded. 
For  this  reason  Leonidas  was  anxious  to  take  with  him  tlie 
Thebans  alone  of  all  the  Greeks,  because  they  were  strongly 
aecus€d  of  ikvoiiring  the  Medes :  he,  therefore,  summoned 
them  to  the  war,  wishing  to  know  whether  they  would  send 
their  forc^  with  him,  or  would  openly  renoonce  the  alliance 
of  the  Grecians.  But  they,  though  otherwise  minded,  sent 
awstanee.  206.  The  Spartans  sent  these  troopa  first  witii 
Leonidas,  in  order  that  the  rest  of  the  allies^  seeing  them, 
might  take  the  field,  and  might  not  go  oyer  to  the  Medes,  if 
th^  heard  that  they  were  delaying*  Bat  afterwards,  for  the 
Carnean  ftstiTal  was  then  an  obstacle  to  them,  they  purposed, 
when  they  had  kept  the  feast,  to  leave  a  garrismi  in  Sparta, 
sad  to  march  immediately  with  their  whde  strength.  The 
rest  of  the  confederates  likewise  intended  to  act  in  the  same 
manner ;  for  the  Olympic  games  occurred  at  the  same  period 
as  these  events.  As  they  did  not,  therefore,  suppose  that  the 
engagement  at  Thermopylie  would  t>o  soou  be  decided,  they 
despatched  an  advanced-guard.  Thus,  then,  they  intended 
to  do. 

207.  The  Greeks  at  Thermopylm,  when  the  Persian  came 
near  the  pass,  beinq:  alarmed,  consulted  uhont  a  retreat;  ac- 
cordingly, it  secme<l  best  to  the  other  Pciopormesinns  to  retire 
to  Peloponnesus,  and  guard  the  Isthmus  ;  hut  Leonidn?,  per- 
ceiving the  Phocians  and  Locrians  very  indignant  at  this 
proposition,  determined  to  stay  there,  and  to  despatch  mes- 
sengers to  the  cities,  desiring  them  to  come  to  their  assistance, 
as  being  too  few  to  repel  the  army  of  the  Medes.  208.  While 
thej  were  deliberating  on  these  matters,  Xerxes  sent  a  scoot 
on  horseback,  to  see  how  many  they  were^  and  what  they 
were  doing.  For  while  he  was  still  in  Thessaly,  he  had  heard 
that  ft  smidl  army  bad  been  assembled  at  that  spot,  and  as  to 

^  For  the  various  methods  of  readeriDg  to^  KoriarcwTaf ,  aoe  Baehr't 
noiQ  and  Gary's  Lexicon. 
*  Chap.  202. 
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their  leaders,  that  they  were  Lacedicmonians,  and  Leonida.-. 
who  was  of  the  rare  ot*  Hercules.    When  the  horseman  rode 
up  to  the  caiiip,  lie  iccuiiiuritred,  and  saw  nut  indeed  the  whole 
camp,  tur  it  was  not  pos:>ible  that  they  shuuld  be  seen  who 
were  postal     itUiii  the  wall,  which,  havincr  rebuilt,  th^v  were 
now  guarding  :  but  he  had  a  clear  view, ( it"  tliuee  on  tlie  out- 
side, whose  arms  were  piled  in  IVont  of  the  wall.    At  this 
time  the  Lacedsemonians  happened  to  be  posted  outaidc ;  and 
some  of  the  men  he  saw  performing  gymnastic  exercises^  and 
others  combing  their  hair.    On  behoidiiig  this  he  was  aston- 
ished,  and  ascertained  their  number;  and  having  informed 
himaelf  of  every  thing  accurately,  he  rode  back  at  faia  leiaiirey 
for  no  one  pnraued  him,  and  he  met  with  general  contempit 
On  his  return  he  gave  an  aoconnt  to  Xerxes  of  all  that  he 
had  seen,   209.  W^en  Xerxes  heard  this,  he  could  not  com* 
prehoid  the  tmth»  that  the  Grecians  were  preparing  to  be 
shun  and  to  sky  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.   But,  as  they 
appeared  to  behave  in  a  ridiculous  manner,  he  sent  for  Dema* 
ratus,  son  of  Aristoh,  who  was  then  in  the  camp ;  and  when 
he  was  come  into  his  presence,  Xerxes  questioned  him  as  to 
each  particuhir,  wiahinir  to  understand  what  the  Lacedivmo- 
nians  were  doing.    Deniuratus  said,  "  You  before  Ik  aril  rae, 
when  we  were  setting  out  against  Greece,  speak  uf  ilie:*t: 
men;  and  when  you  heard,  you  treated  me  wit!i  ridicule, 
though  I  told  you  in  what  way  I  foresaw  these  mutter^  would 
issue.    For  it  is  my  chief  aim,  O  king,  to  adhere  to  the  truth 
in  your  presence  ;  hear  it,  therefore,  once  more.    These  men 
have  come  to  fight  with  us  for  the  pass,  and  are  now  pre- 
paring  themselves  to  do  so.    For  such  is  thdr  custom^  when 
they  are  going  to  hazard  their  lives,  then  they  dress  their 
heads.   But  be  assured,  if  you  conquer  these  men,  and  those 
that  remain  in  Sparta,  there  is  no  other  nation  In  the  world 
that  will  dare  to  raise  their  hands  against  you,  O  king.  For 
you  are  now  to  engage  with  the  noblest  kingdom  and  city  of 
all  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  with  the  most  valiant  men.** 
What  was  said  seemed  very  incredible  to  Xerxes,  and  he 
asked  again,    how,  being  so  few  in  number,  they  could  coo- 
tend  with  his  army."    He  answered,  "  O  king,  deal  with  me 
as  with  a  liar,  if  tliese  things  do  not  turn  out  as  I  say." 

2iO.  By  saying  this  lie  did  not  convince  Xerxes.  lie  there- 
fore let  four  days  pass,  con^tuntly  expecting  that  they  would 
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betake  themselves  to  flight.  But  on  the  fifth  day,  as  they  had 
not  retreated,  but  appeared  to  him  to  stay  through  arrogance 
and  rashness,  he  being  enraged,  sent  the  Medes  and  Cissians 
against  them,  with  orders  to  take  them  alive,  and  bring  them 
into  his  presence.    When  the  Medes  bore  down  impetuously 
upon  the  Greeks,  many  of  them  fell  ;  others  followed  to  the 
charge,  and  were  not  repulsed,  though  they  suffered  greatly. 
But  they  made  it  evident  to  every  one,  and  not  least  of  all  to 
the  king  himself,  that  they  were  indeed  many  men,  but  few 
soldiers.    The  engagement  lasted  through  the  day.  211. 
When  the  Medes  were  roughly  handled,  they  thereupon  re- 
tired ;  and  the  Persians  whom  the  king  called  "  Immortal," 
and  whom  Hydarnes  commanded,  taking  their  place,  advanced 
to  the  attack  ;  thinking  that  they  indeed  should  easily  settle 
the  business.    But  when  they  engaged  with  the  Grecians, 
they  succeeded  no  better  than  the  Medic  troops,  but  just  the 
same,  as  they  fought  in  a  narrow  space,  and  used  shorter 
spears  than  the  Greeks,  and  were  unable  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  numbers.    The  Lacedaemonians  fought  memorably 
both  in  other  respects,  showing  that  they  knew  how  to  fight 
with  men  who  knew  not,  and  whenever  they  turned  their 
backs,  they  retreated  in  close  order  :  but  the  barbarians  seeing 
them  retreat,  followed  with  a  shout  and  clamour  ;  then  they, 
being  overtaken,  wheeled  round  so  as  to  front  the  barbarians, 
and  having  faced  about,  overthrew  an  inconceivable  number 
of  the  Persians ;  and  then  some  few  of  the  Spartans  them- 
selves fell.    So  that  when  the  Persians  were  unable  to  gain 
any  thing  in  their  attempt  on  the  pass,  by  attacking  in  troops 
and  in  every  possible  manner,  they  retired.    212.  It  is  said 
that  during  these  onsets  of  the  battle,  the  king,  who  witnessed 
them,  thrice  sprang  from  his  throne,  being  alarmed  for  his 
army.    Thus  they  strove  at  that  time.    On  the  following  day 
the  barbarians  fought  with  no  better  success  ;  for  considering 
that  the  Greeks  were  few  in  number,  and  expecting  that  they 
were  covered  with  wounds,  and  would  not  be  able  to  raise 
their  heads  against  them  any  more,  they  renewed  the  contest. 
But  the  Greeks  were  marshalled  in  companies  and  according 
to  their  several  nations,  and  each  fought  in  turn,  except  only 
the  Phocians,  they  were  stationed  at  the  mountain  to  guard 

the  pathway.    When  therefore  the  Persians  found  nothing 
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difbmt  ftom  what  they  luid  aeen  on  the  preoeding  dij,  tbey 
retired* 

21S.  While  the  king  was  in  doubt  what  eooiee  to  take  in 
the  present  state  of  affiurs*  Ephialtes^  son  of  Emydemns^  a 
lfa]ian»  obtained  an  aadioiee  *  of  him,  ezpectli^  that  he  ahonld 

receive  a  great  reward  from  the  king,  and  informed  him  of  the 
path  which  leads  over  the  mountain  to  TlierraopyljE  ;  and  by 
that  means  caused  the  destruction  of  those  Greeks  who  were 
stationed  there.  But  afterwards,  fearing  the  Lacedaemonians', 
he  fled  to  Thessaly  ;  and  when  he  had  fled,  a  price  wa^  :>et  on 
his  head  by  the  Pylagori,  when  the  Amphictyons  were  assem- 
bled at  Pylae.  But  some  time  after,  he  went  down  to  Anti- 
cyra,  and  was  killed  by  Athenades,  a  Tra(  liinian.  This  Athen- 
ades  killed  him  for  another  reason,  which  I  shall  mention  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  my  history;'^  he  was  however  rewarded 
none  the  less  by  the  Lacedasmonians.  214.  Another  aoeoont  is 
given,  that  OneteSi  son  of  Phanagoras»  a  Oarjstian,  and  C017- 
dallns  of  Antieyra,  were  the  peraoos  who  gave  ibh  infinrm*^ 
tion  to  the  king,  and  condaeted  the  Persians  round  the  moan- 
tain.  But  to  me  this  is  bj  no  means  credible :  for  in  the  first 
phioe  we  may  draw  that  inferenee  from  this  cirenmstanoey  thai 
the  I^lagori  of  the  Grecians  set  a  price  on  the  head  not  of 
.  Onetes  and  CkirydaUas,  but  of  EplMtes  the  ThMdunian»  having 
sorelf  ascertained  the  exact  truth ;  and  in  the  next  fdaoe  we 
know  that  Ephialtes  fled  on  that  account.  Onetes  indeed, 
though  he  was  not  a  Malian,  might  be  acquainted  with  this 
patli,  it'  he  had  been  much  couversant  with  the  ct»untry ;  but 
it  was  Ephialtes  who  conducted  them  round  the  mountain  hy 
the  path,  and  I  charge  him  as  the  guilty  person.  215.  Xerxes^ 
^iiice  he  was  pleased  with  what  Ephialtes  promised  to  perfonn, 
being  exceedin  i^ly  delisrlited,  immediately  despatched  Hydarnes 
and  the  troops  that  Hydarnes  commanded ;  an<i  he  started 
from  the  camp  about  the  hour  of  lamp-lighting.  The  native 
Malians  discovered  this  pathway ;  and  having  discovered  it, 
conducted  the  Thessalians  by  it  against  the  Phocians»  at  the 
time  when  the  Phocians»  having  fortified  the  pass  by  a  wa]l» 
were  under  shelter  from  an  attaek.   From  that  time  it  ap* 

*  Literally,  "  came  to  speak  with  him" 

*  The  promised  account  is  no  where  given  in  any  extant  writings  of 
the  histcnrian. 
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peared  to  have  been  of  no  service  to  the  Malians.  216.  This 
path  is  situated  as  follows  :  it  begins  from  the  river  Asopus, 
which  flows  through  the  cleft ;  the  same  name  is  given  both 
to  the  mountain  and  to  the  path,  Anopa^a ;  and  this  Anopsea 
extends  along  the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  and  ends  near  Alpe- 
nus,  which  is  the  first  city  of  the  Locrians  towards  the  Ma- 
lians, and  by  the  rock  called  Melampygus,  and  by  the  seats  of 
the  Cercopes ;  and  there  the  path  is  the  narrowest.  217.  Along 
this  path,  thus  situate,  the  Persians,  having  crossed  the  Aso- 
pus,  marched  all  night,  having  on  their  right  the  mountains 
of  the  CEtaeans,  and  on  their  left  those  of  the  Trachinians  ; 
morning  appeared,  and  they  were  on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain. At  this  part  of  the  mountain,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, a  thousand  heavy-armed  Phocians  kept  guard,  to  de- 
fend their  own  country,  and  to  secure  the  pathway.  For  the 
lower  pass  was  guarded  by  those  before  mentioned  ;  and  the 
Phocians  had  voluntarily  promised  Leonidas  to  guard  the  path 
across  the  mountain.  218.  The  Phocians  discovered  them 
after  they  had  ascended,  in  the  following  manner ;  for  the 
Persian  ascended  without  being  observed,  as  the  whole  moun- 
tain was  covered  with  oaks  ;  there  was  a  perfect  calm,  and  as 
was  likely,  a  considerable  rustling  taking  place  from  the  leaves 
strewn  under  foot,  the  Phocians  sprung  up  and  put  on  their 
arms,  and  immediately  the  barbarians  made  their  appearance. 
But  when  they  saw  men  clad  in  armour  they  were  astonished  ; 
for,  expecting  to  find  nothing  to  oppose  them,  they  fell  in  with 
an  army.  Thereupon  Hydarnes,  fearing  lest  the  Phocians  might 
be  Lacedaemonians,  asked  Ephialtes  of  what  nation  the  troops 
were  ;  and  being  accurately  informed,  he  drew  up  the  Per- 
sians for  battle.  The  Phocians,  when  they  were  hit  by  many 
and  thick-falling  arrows,  fled  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
supposing  that  they  had  come  expressly  to  attack  them,  and 
prepared  to  perish.  Such  was  their  determination.  But  the 
Persians,  with  Ephialtes  and  Hydarnes,  took  no  notice  of  tlie 
Phocians,  but  marched  down  the  mountain  with  all  speed. 

219.  To  those  of  the  Greeks  who  were  at  Thermopylae,  the 
augur  Megistias,  having  inspected  the  sacrifices,  first  made 
known  the  death  that  would  befal  them  in  the  morning  ;  cer- 
tain deserters  afterwards  came  and  brought  intelligence  of  the 
circuit  the  Persians  were  takinjr  ;  these  brought  the  news 
while  it  was  yet  night ;  and,  thirdly,  the  scouts  running  down 
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from  the  heights,  ns  soon  as  day  dawnerl,  hrou{fht  tJte  same 
ifUeUigence,  Upon  this  the  Greeks  held  a  cuiisultation,  and 
their  opiiiions  were  divided.  For  some  would  not  hear  of 
abandoning  their  post,  and  others  opposed  that  view.  After 
this,  when  the  assemblj  broke  up,  some  of  them  departed,  and 
being  dispened  betook  themselves  to  their  several  cities  ;  but 
others  of  them  piepared  to  remain  there  with  Leonidas*  220l 
It  is  said  that  Leonidaa  himself  sent  them  away,  being  anzmia 
that  thej  should  not  perish ;  bnt  that  be  and  the-  Spartans 
who  were  there  coold  not  honourablj  deaert  the  post  which 
thqr  originally  came  to  defend*  For  mj  own  part,  I  am 
rather  inclinea  to  think,  that  Ijeonldafs  when  he  percdTod 
that  the  allies  were  avme  and  unwilling  to  share  the  dangcar 
with  him,  bade  them  withdraw ;  but  that  heeonsidered  it  &- 
honourable  for  himself  to  depart :  on  the  other  hand,  by  re- 
maining there,  great  renown  would  be  left  for  him,  and  the 
prosperity  of  Sparta  ^vouM  not  be  obliterated.  For  it  had 
been  announced  to  the  Spartans,  by  the  Pytln'an,  when  they 
consulted  the  oracle  concerning  this  war,  as  soon  as  it  com- 
menced, "  that  either  Lacedaemon  must  overthrown  by  the 
barbarians,  or  their  king  perish. "  This  answer  she  gave  in 
hexameter  verses  to  this  effect:  To  you,  ()  inliabitants  of 
spacious  Lacedaimon,  either  your  vast,  glorious  city  shall  be 
destroyed  by  men  sprung  from  Perseus,  or,  if  not  so,  the  coii- 
fines  of  Lacedtemon  mourn  a  king  deceased  of  the  race  of 
Hercules.  For  neither  shall  the  strength  of  bulls  nor  of  liom 
withstand  him,^  with  force  opposed  to  force ;  for  he  has  tlie 
strength  of  Jove  ;  and  I  say  he  shall  not  be  restrained,  before 
he  has,  certainly,  obtained  one  of  these  for  hia  share.**  I  think, 
therefore^  that  lioonidaa,  considering  these  things^  and  being 
desirous  to  acquire  glory  for  the  Spartana  alone^  sent  away 
the  allies,  rather  than  that  those  who  went  away  diflbred  in 
opinion,  and  went  away  in  such  an  unbecoming  manner.  221. 
The  foUowing  in  no  small  degree  strengthens  my  conyiction* 
on  this  point.  For  not  only  did  he  send  away  the  others,  but 
it  is  certain,  that  Lcunidas  also  sent  away  the  augur  who  fol- 
lowed the  army,  Megistias  the  Acarnaniao,  wlio  was  said  to 
have  been  originally  descended  from  Mv  hHiij)iis,  the  same  who 
announced  from  an  inspection  of  the  victims  what  was  about 
to  betal  tli(>m,  in  order  that  he  might  not  perish  with  them, 

*  The  Peisiaa  khif.  » «*  Is  aot  the  iMst  pmf  to  ma.'* 
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He,  however,  thougli  dismissed,  did  not  himself  depart,  but 
sent  away  his  son,  who  served  with  him  in  the  expedition, 
being  his  only  cliild.  222.  The  allies  accordingly,  that  were 
<iisniissed,  departed,  and  obeyed  L( onidan  ;  but  only  the  Theif- 
pians  and  the  Tij«'l)ans  renuiiiuMl  witli  the  Lacedaemonian ; 
the  Thebans,  indeed,  remained  unwillingly,  and  against  their 
incUnation,  for  Leonidas  detained  them,  treating  them  as  host^ 
ages;  but  the  Thespians  willingly,  for  they  refused  to  go 
away  and  abandon  Leonidas  and  those  with  him,  but  remained 
and  died  witb  tbem.  Demophiliu^  son  of  Diadromafl^  eom- 
manded  them. 

228.  Xerzesi  after  he  had  poured  out  libationa  at  ann^riae^ 
having  waited  a  short  time^  be|^  Us  attack  aJbont  the  time 
of  full  marketi  for  he  bad  been  so  instructed  by  Ephialtes; 
Ibr  the  descent  from  the  moantain  is  more  direct^  and  the  dis« 
tanoe  mticb  shorter,  than  the  drcoit  and  aseent  The  bar- 
barians, therefore,  with  Xerxes,  advanced;  and  the  Greeks 
with  Leonidas,  marching  out  as  if  fur  certain  death,  now  ad- 
vanced much  farther  than  before  into  the  wide  part  of  the 
defile.  For  the  fortificatiuu  of  the  wall  had  j)  rut  reeled  them, 
and  they  on  the  prect  diug  days,  having  taken  up  their  posi- 
tion in  the  narrow  part,  there  fought.  But  now  engaging 
out«ide  the  narrows,  great  numbers  oi  tlie  barbarians  fell. 
For  the  officers  of  the  companies  tioin  behind,  having  scourges, 
flogged  every  man,  constantly  urging  them  forward  ;  in  con- 
aeq/uence,  many  of  them  fallihg  into  the  sea,  perished,  and 
many  more  were  trampled  alive  under  foot  by  one  another ; 
and  no  regard  was  paid  to  any  that  perished.  For  the  Greeks, 
knowing  that  death  awaited  them  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  going  round  the  mountain,  being  desperate^  and  regard- 
kaa  of  their  own  Ures,  dispUiyed  the  utmost  possible  Tshmr 
against  the  barbarians.  224.  Alresdy  were  most  of  their 
javelins  broken,  and  they  had  begun  to  despatch  the  Persians 
witli  tiieir  swords.  In  &s  part  of  the  struggle  fell  Leonidas, 
flgbtuig  valiantly,  and  with  him  oUier  eminent  Spartans^  whose 
names,  seeing  they  were  deserving  men,  I  have  ascertained ; 
indeed  I  have  ascertained  the  names  of  the  whole  three 
hundred.  On  thu*  side  of  the  Persians,  also,  many  other  emi- 
nent men  fell  on  this  occasion,  and  amongst  them  two  sons  of 
Darius,  Abi  <m  iinics  and  Hyperanthes,  born  to  Darius  of  Phra- 
taguna,  daughtei*  ol  Artanee;  but  Artanes  was  brother  to 
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king  Darhif,  and  8on  of  Hystaspes,  son  of  Arsames.  11^ 
when  he  gave  his  daughter  to  Darius,  gave  him  also  all  hu 
property,  as  she  was  his  only  child.  225.  Accordingly,  two 
brothers  of  Xerxes  feU  at  tliis  spot,  fighting  for  the  body  of 
Loonidas,  and  thero  was  a  violent  struggle  between  the  Per- 
nans  and  Lacediemoniansi  nntQ  at  last  the  Grreeks  resened  it 
by  iheir  Tatoar,  and  four  times  repulsed  the  enemy.  Tlina 
the  contest  continaed  until  those  with  £phialtes  eene  np^ 
When  the  Greeks  beard  that  they  were  approachii^  from  this 
time  the  battle  was  altered.  For  thqrrefaoated  to  the  narrow 
part  of  the  way,  and  passing  beyond  the  will,  came  and  took 
up  their  poeituin  on  the  rising  ground,  all  in  a  compact  body, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Thebans :  the  rirnvj,  ground  is  at 
the  entrance  where  the  stone  lion  now  stands  to  the  niemorv 
•  ot  Leonidas.  On  tiiL^  Six>t,  while  they  delended  themselvto 
^^  ith  swords^  such  as  had  them  still  remaining,  and  their  hands 
and  teeth,  the  barbarians  overwhelmed  them  with  missiles, 
some  of  them  attacking  them  in  Iront,  and  having  thrown 
down  tiie  wall ;  and  others  surrounding  and  attacking  them 
on  every  side. 

226.  Though  the  Lacedsemonians  and  Thespians  behaved 
in  this  manner,  yet^Dieneces,  a  Spartan,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  bravest  man.  They  relate  that  he  made  the  following 
remark,  before  they  engaged  with  the  Modes,  having  heard 
a  Traehinian  say,  that  when  the  barbarians  let  fly  their  arrow% 
they  would  obscure  the  sun  by  tiie  multitude  of  thdr  ahaft% 
so  great  were  their  numbers:  but  he^  not  at  all  alarmed  at 
this^  said,  holding  in  contempt  the  numbers  of  the  Medes^ 
that  their  Trachinian  friend  told  them  every  thing  to  their 
adTantage,  since  if  the  Hedes  obecmre  the  sun,  they  would 
then  have  to  fight  in  the  shade^  and  not  in  the  sun.  Thb 
and  other  sayings  of  the  same  kind  they  relate  that  Dieneces, 
the  Lacedaemonian,  left  as  memorials.  227.  Next  to  him,  two 
Lacedajmonian  brothers,  Alpheus  and  Maron,  sons  ot"  Orisi- 
phantus,  are  said  to  have  distinguished  themselves  most ;  and  of 
the  Thespians,  he  obtained  the  greatest  glory  whose  name  wa* 
Dithyramb  us,  son  of  Hannatides.  228.  In  honour  of  the  slain, 
who  were  l)in  ied  on  the  S|K>t  where  they  fell,  and  of  those  who 
died  before  they  who  were  dismissed  by  Leonidas  went  away, 
the  following  inscription  lias  been  en^'nived  over  them  :  "  F'our 
thousand  from  l:'eioponnesus  once  ibught  on  this  spot  with 
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three  hundred  m3Tiads.''  This  inscription  was  made  for  all ; 
and  for  the  Spartans  in  particular :  "  Stranger,  go  tell  the 
Lacedsemonians,  that  we  lie  here,  obedient  to  their  commands.** 
This  was  for  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  for  the  prophet,  the 
following :  "  This  is  the  monument  of  the  illustrious  Megistias, 
whom  once  the  Medes,  having  passed  the  river  Sperchius, 
slew  ;  a  prophet,  who,  at  the  time  well  knowing  the  impend- 
ing fate,  would  not  abandon  the  leaders  of  Sparta."  The 
Amphictyons  are  the  persons  who  honoured  them  with  these 
inscriptions  and  columns,  with  the  exception  of  the  inscription 
to  the  prophet ;  that  of  the  prophet  Megistias,  Simonides, 
son  of  Leoprepes,  caused  to  be  engraved,  from  personal 
friendship. 

229.  It  is  said,  that  two  of  these  three  hundred,  Eurytus 
and  Aristodemus,  when  it  was  in  the  power  of  both,  if  they 
had  agreed  together,  either  to  return  alike  safe  to  Sparta,  since 
they  had  been  dismissed  from  tlie  camp  by  Leonidas,  and  were 
lying  at  Alpeni  desperately  afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  eyes ; 
or,  if  they  would  not  return,  to  have  died  together  with  the 
rest ;  when  it  was  in  their  power  to  do  either  of  these,  they 
could  not  agree ;  and  being  divided  in  opinion,  Eurytus,  having 
heard  of  the  circuit  made  by  the  Persians,  and  having  called 
for  and  put  on  his  arms,  ordered  his  helot  to  lead  him  to  the 
combatants ;  and  when  he  had  led  him,  the  man  who  led  him 
ran  away,  but  he,  rushing  into  the  midst  of  the  throng,  perished  ; 
but  Aristodemus,  failing  in  courage,  was  left  behind.  Now  if  it 
had  happened  that  Aristodemus  alone,  being  sick,  had  returned 
to  Sparta,  or  if  both  had  gone  home  together,  in  my  opinion  the 
Spartans  would  not  have  shown  any  anger  against  them.  But 
now,  since  one  of  them  perished,  and  the  other,  who  had  only 
the  same  excuse,  refused  to  die,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
be  exceedingly  angry  with  Aristodemus.  230.  Some  say  that 
Aristodemus  thus  got  safe  to  Sparta,  and  on  such  a  pretext; 
but  others,  that  being  sent  as  a  messenger  from  the  army, 
though  he  might  have  arrived  while  the  battle  was  going  on, 
he  would  not,  but  having  lingered  on  the  road,  survived; 
while  his  fellow-messenger,  arriving  in  time  for  the  battle, 
died.  231.  Aristodemus  having  returned  to  Lacedaemon,  met 
with  insults  and  infamy.  He  was  declared  infamous  by  being 
treated  as  follows :  not  one  of  the  Spartans  would  either  give 
him  fire  or  converse  with  him ;  and  he  met  with  insult,  being 
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called  Aristodemus  the  coward.  However,  iu  the  battle  of 
Plataea,  he  removed  all  the  disgrace  that  attached  to  him.^ 
232.  It  is  also  said^  that  another  of  the  three  hondred,  whose 
name  was  Pnntites,  having  been  sent  as  a  messenger  to  Thes* 
aaly^  survived ;  and  that  he^  on  his  return  to  ^parta,  finding 
himself  held  in  dishonoor^  hong  himself.  283.  The  ThebniMb 
whom  Leontiades  commanded^  as  long  as  thej  were  with  tlie 
Greeksi  being  constrained  by  necessity,  fought  against 
king's  arm  J ;  bat  when  they  saw  the  forces  of  the  Peraans 
gaining  the  upper  band,  as  the  OredES  with  Leonidas  were 
hastening  to  the  hill,  having  separated  from  them,  they  held 
out  their  hands  and  went  near  the  barbarians,  saying  the  truest 
thiiiLT  they  could  say,  that  '  thtjy  were  both  on  the  side  of  the 
Medcj,  and  were  among  the  first  who  gave  earth  and  water 
to  the  king,  and  that  they  came  to  ThermopyliB  from  compal- 
sion,  and  were  guiltle^a  of  the  blow  that  had  been  inflicted  on 
tli<^  kinor.  So  that,  by  saying  this,  they  saved  their  li%*es;  for 
tiif'v  had  tlh^  Thps^alians  as  witnesses  to  what  they  said  :  thev 
were  not,  however,  fortunate  in  every  respect ;  for  when  the 
barbarians  seized  them  as  thej  came  up,  some  they  slew,  and 
the  greater  number  of  them,  by  the  command  of  Xerzesi  they 
branded  with  the  royal  mark,  beginning  with  the  general, 
Leontiades;  whose  son,  Earjmachos^  some  time  afterwards, 
the  Plataans  slew,  when  be  was  commanding  four  hundred 
Thebansy  and  bad  got  possession  of  the  citadel  the  Platnans. 
234.  Thus  the  Oiieks  foagbt  at  Thermopjbeu  And  Xttma, 
having  sent  for  DemaratnSy  questioned  bim,  beginning  as  fol- 
lows :  Demaralus,  yon  are  an  honest  man  i  I  judge  so  from 
experience;  for  wbaterer  joa  said,  has  turned  oat  aoooid* 
ingly.  Now  tell  rae,  how  many  the  rest  of  the  Laeedflmonians 
may  be ;  and  how  many  of  them,  or  whether  all,  are  such  as 
these  in  war?"  He  answered,  "O  king,  the  nuiuber  of  all 
the  LacedaBrnonians  is  preat,  and  their  cities  are  many;  but  I 
shall  inform  you  of  thut  wliieh  you  desire  to  know.  In  Ln- 
conia  is  Sparta,  a  city  cuiitiiiniiig  iibout  eight  thousand  men  j 
all  the5?f  are  equal  to  tliose  who  have  fou<rht  here ;  the  rest 
of  the  Lacediemonian«<,  hnwf^ver,  arc  not  equal  to  these,  though 
brave."  To  this  Xerxes  said:  "  Demaratus,  in  what  \v:iy  can 
we  conquer  these  men  with  the  least  trouble,  come  tell  me ; 
ftr  yon  must  be  acquainted  with  the  course  of  their  counsdsi 

^  See  B.  IX.  chap.  71.  * 
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since  you  have  been  their  king."  235.  He  replied :  "  O  king, 
since  you  ask  my  advice  so  earnestly,  it  is  right  that  I  should 
tell  you  what  is  best.  You  should,  then,  despatch  three  hun- 
dred ships  of  your  naval  force  to  the  Laconian  coast.  Off  that 
coast  there  lies  an  island  called  Cythera,  which  Chilon,  the 
wisest  roan  amongst  us,  said  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
the  Spartans  if  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  than  if  it 
remained  above  water ;  always  apprehending  that  some  such 
thing  would  come  from  it,  as  I  am  going  to  propose  ;  not  that 
he  foresaw  the  arrival  of  your  fleet,  but  fearing  equally  every 
naval  force.  Sallying  from  this  island,  then,  let  them  alarm 
the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  when  they  have  a  war  of  their  own 
near  home,  they  will  no  longer  give  you  cause  to  fear,  lest 
they  should  succour  the  rest  of  Greece,  while  it  is  being  taken 
by  your  land-forces.  But  when  the  rest  of  Greece  is  sub- 
dued, the  Laconian  territory,  being  left  alone,  will  be  feeble. 
If  you  will  not  act  in  this  manner,  you  may  expect  that  this 
will  happen.  There  is  in  Peloponnesus  a  narrow  isthmus ;  in 
this  place,  all  the  Peloponnesians  being  combined  against  you, 
expect  to  meet  more  violent  struggles  than  the  past ;  whereas, 
if  you  do  as  I  advise,  both  this  isthmus  and  the  cities  will 
submit  to  you  without  a  battle."  236.  After  him  spoke  Achse- 
menes,  who  was  brotlier  of  Xerxes,  and  commander  of  the 
naval  forces,  having  been  present  at  the  conversation,  and 
fearing  lest  Xerxes  might  be  induced  to  adopt  that  plan  :  "  0 
king,  I  perceive  you  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  a  man, 
who  envies  your  prosperity,  or  would  betray  your  cause.  For 
the  Greeks  are  commonly  of  that  character ;  they  envy  suc- 
cess, and  hate  superior  power.  If,  therefore,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  affairs,  after  four  hundred  ships  have  been  wrecked, 
you  should  detach  three  hundred  more  from  the  fleet  to  sail 
round  Peloponnesus,  our  enemies  may  fight  us  upon  equal 
terms ;  but  if  our  fleet  is  kept  together,  it  becomes  invincible, 
und  they  will  be  unable  to  fight  with  us  at  all :  moreover,  the 
whole  fleet  will  assist  the  land-forces,  and  the  land-forces  the 
fleet,  by  advancing  together ;  but  if  you  separate  them,  neither 
will  they  be  useful  to  you,  nor  you  to  them.  Having,  there- 
fore, ordered  your  own  matters  well,  resolve  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  what  your  enemies  are  doing,  how  they  will  carry  on 
the  war,  what  they  will  do,  or  how  many  their  numbers  are. 
For  they  are  able  to  think  about  themselves,  and  we  in  like 
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manner  about  ourselves.     But  the  Lacedaemonians,  if  they 
venture  a  battle  against  tlie  ]^  rsians,  will  not  cure  this  one 
present  wound."    237.  To  tiiis  Xerxes  answered  :  "  Achie- 
raenes,  you  appear  to  me  to  speak  well,  and  1  will  act  accord- 
ingly. But  IJemaratus  said  what  he  thought  was  best  for  me, 
though  he  is  surpaaaed  by  you  in  judgment.    For  that  I  will 
not  admity  that  Demaratus  is  not  well-disposed  to  mj  interals* 
forming  my  conclusion  from,  what  was  before  said  by  him, 
and  fnmi  the  fact,  that  a  citizen  envies  a  feUow-eitizen  who  la 
peosp&ronBf  and  hates  him  in  silence ;  nor,  when  a  citiaen  aaka 
for  advice^  will  a  fellow-dtiMn  suggest  what  seems  to  him  to 
be  best^  unless  he  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  Tirtoe :  aai^ 
persons^  howeTer,  are  rare.   Bat  a  friend  bears  the  greatest 
regard  for  his  friend  in  prosperity ;  and,  when  he  asks  his 
advice,  gives  him  the  best  advice  he  can.    I  therefore  enjoin 
all  men  lor  the  future  to  abstain  from  calumny  concerning 
Demaratus,  since  he  is  my  friend.  238.  Xerxes  having  spoken 
thus,  passed  through  the  dead  ;  and  having  heard  that  Leo* 
nidas  was  king  and  general  of  the  Lacedflemonians,  lie  com* 
mandril  tlieni  to  cut  olf  his  head,  and  fix  it  upon  a  pole.  It 
is  clear  to  me  from  many  other  proofs,  and  not  least  of  all 
from  this,  that  king  Xerxes  was  more  highly  incensed  against 
Leonidas  during  his  life,  than  against  any  other  man;  for 
otherwise  he  would  never  have  violated  the  respect  due  to 
his  dead  body  ;  since  the  Persians^  most  of  all  men  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted,  are  wont  to  honour  men  who  are  brave  in 
war.   They,  however^  to  whom  the  order  was  given  to  do 
thisi  did  it. 

289.  But  I  return  to  that  part  of  my  oamtioa  where  I 
before  left  it  incomplete.  The  Laoedamonians  first  had  in* 
formation  that  the  lang  was  preparing  to  invade  Greece ;  and 
accordingly  they  sent  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  whereupon  the 

answer  was  given  them,  which  I  lately  mentioned.'  But  they 

obtained  their  information  in  a  remarkable  manner.  For 
Demaratus,  son  of  Ariston,  being  in  exile  among  the  ^ledes, 
as  I  conjecture,  and  appearances  support  my  opinion,  was  not 
well  atfected  to  the  Laeedaemonians.  However,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion, whether  he  acted  as  he  did  I'rom  a  motive  of  benevolence, 
or  by  way  of  exultation.  For  when  Xerxes  had  determined 
to  invade  UreecCy  Demaratus,  who  was  then  at  SmsL,  and  had 

*  Chap.  3)0. 
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iieard  of  his  intentioii^  oommunicated  it  to  the  Laoedasmomans* 
Bat  be  was  unaUe  to  make  it  known  by  any  other  mean8»  finr 
there  was  great  danger  of  being  detected ;  he  therefim  had 
recourse  to  the  following  contrivanoe.  Having  taken  a  folding 
tablet,  he  scraped  off  the  wax,  and  then  wrote  the  king'a  iu- 
tention  (ju  the  wood  of  the  tablet  ;  and  liaving  done  this,  he 
melted  the  wax  again  over  the  writing,  in  order  that  the  tablet, 
being  carried  with  nothing  written  on  it,  might  occasion  him 
no  trouble  from  the  guards  upon  the  road.  Wlieii  it  arrived 
at  Sparta,  the  Lacedrcinonian.s  were  unable  to  comprehend  it; 
until,  as  I  am  informed,  Gorgo,  daughter  oi  Cieomenes,  and 
ffife  to  Leonidasi  made  a  suggestion,  having  considered  the 
mattor  with  herself,  and  bade  them  scrape  off  the  wax,  and 
thej  woold  find  letters  written  on  the  wood.  They,  having 
obeyed,  foand  and  read  the  conlentSi  and  forwarded  them  to 
the  rest  of  the  Grreeks.  These  things  are  reported  to  have 
happened  in  this  manner. 
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The  Greeks  whowere  assigned  to  the  navy,  were  these.  The 
Athenians^  who  fnmished  one  hondred  and  twenty-seven 
ships ;  bat  the  Flatmns»  from  a  spirit  of  valonr  and  seal,  though 
inezperienoed  in  the  seS'^ervioei  assisted  the  Athenians  in 

mantling  the  ships.  The  Corintbians  furnished  forty  ships  ; 
the  Megareans  twenty  ;  the  Chalcidians  manned  twenty,  the 
Athenians  having  furnished  them  with  ships  ;  tlie  ^Kginetae, 
eighteen  ;  the  Sicyonians,  twelve ;  the  Laceda3nionian3,  ten  ;  tlie 
Epidaiirians,  eight ;  the  Eretrian.<4,  seven  ;  the  Tmnznnians,  five ; 
the  Styreans,  two  ;  an<]  the  (  eiiins,  two  8hips,  and  two  pente- 
eonter«<  :  the  Opuntian  Locriaiis  also  came  to  their  assistance, 
with  seven  penteconters.  2.  These,  then,  were  thej  who  wereen* 
gaged  in  the  war  at  Artemisium,  and  I  have  mentioned  how  each 
oontribnted  to  the  number  of  the  ships.  The  total  of  the  ships 
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manbled  at  Artemtsiaiii,  besides  tlie  penteconters,  wftBtwohmi- 
dred  and  seveotj-one.  The  admiral^  who  had  the  chief  power, 
the  Spartans  aapplied,  Eurjbiadea,  son  of  Emydidesy  for  tiie 
dlies  had  refused  the  LacedaBmonian  did  not  command,  to 
follow  Athenian  leaders,  bnt  sotdf  ihejr  would  break  up  the  in- 
tended fleet**  3*  For  from  the  first  there  was  a  talkyOren  before 
thej  sent  to  SieUj  to  solicit  an  alliance,  that  it  would  be  proper 
to  mtrnst  the  navy  to  the  Athenians.  Bnl  as  the  allies  opposed, 
the  Athenians  gave  way,  deeming!;  it  of  high  importance  that 
Greece  should  be  paved,  and  knowing  tfiat  if  they  should 
quarrel  ul>out  the  coniinand,  Greece  would  be  lost  ;  herein 
thinking  justly.  For  intestine  discord  is  as  much  worse  than 
war  carried  on  in  concert^  as  war  is  than  peace.  Being,  tlicre- 
fore,  convinced  of  this,  they  did  not  resist,  but  yielded  as  lonir 
as  they  had  need  of  their  ns?istance,  as  they  clearly  sliowL-d. 
For  when,  having  repulsed  the  Persian,  tlx  y  wtn^v  now  eon- 
teoding  for  his  country,  they  put  forward  as  a  pretext  the 
arroirance  of  Paosanias,  and  deprived  the  LacedsBmomaDS  of 
the  chief  command.  But  these  things  occurred  afterwards- 
4.  But  at  that  time,  those  Greeks  who  bad  arrived  at  Arte* 
misium»  when  thej  saw  a  vast  nnmber  of  ships  drawn  up  at 
Aphet»,  and  all  parts  full  of  troops,  since  the  affiurs  of  the 
barbarian  tamed  ont  contrary  to  thdr  e2pectation»  in  great 
consternation,  deliberated  about  retiring  from  Artemisinm  to 
the  inner  parts  of  Greece.  The  EnlHBimSp  knowing  that  they 
were  deliberating  on  this  matter,  entreated  Eurybiades  to  re> 
main  a  short  time  longer,  until  they  oonld  remoye  thdr  chil- 
dren and  domestics  to  a  place  of  safety.  But  finding  they 
could  not  persuade  him,  they  then  went  over  to  the  Athenian 
general,  and  prevailed  on  Thenustocles,  by  a  bribe  of  thirty 
talents,  to  promise  that  they  w  ould  stay  and  engage  the  enemy 
by  sea  before  Euboea.  o.  Themistoeles,  to  retain  the  Greeks, 
did  as  follows.  Of  this  money  he  gave  five  talents  to  Eury- 
biade?5,  as  if  indeed  he  gave  it  from  himself;  and  wiien  ho 
had  gained  him  over,  as  Adimantus,  son  of  Ocytus,  the  Cv^r- 
inthian  commander,  was  the  only  person  who  resisted,  ailirming 
that  he  would  sail  away  from  Artemisium^  and  not  stay,  to 
him  Themistocles  said  with  an  oath :  You  shall  not  aban- 
don us  ;  for  I  will  make  you  a  greater  present  than  the  king 
of  the  Modes  would  send  you  for  abandoning  the  allies.**  He 
at  the  same  time  said  this  and  sent  three  talents  of  silver  on 
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boanl  the  ship  of  Adimantus.  They  therefore,  bein^  swayed 
by  the  present,  were  gained  over,  and  complied  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Eubocans  ;  but  Themistocles  himsolf  was  a  con- 
siderable gainer,  as  he  secretly  kept  the  rest ;  but  those  who 
took  part  of  this  money,  thought  it  came  from  the  Athenians, 
on  that  condition. 

6.  They  accordingly  remained  in  Eubcea,  and  came  to  an 
engagement  by  sea.  It  happened  in  this  manner.  When  the 
barbarians  arrived  at  Aphetie,  in  the  afternoon,  having  been 
already  informed  that  a  few  Grecian  ships  were  stationed,  and 
then  descrjring  them  at  Artemisium,  they  were  eager  to  attack, 
in  the  hope  of  taking  them.  However,  they  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  sail  directly  upon  them,  for  the  tbllowing  reasons, 
lest  the  Greeks,  seeing  them  sailing  towards  them,  should  be- 
take themselves  to  flight,  and  the  night  should  cover  their  re- 
treat, by  which  means  they  would  escape  ;  but,  according  to 
their  saying,  they  thought  that  not  even  the  torch -bearer 
would  escape  alive.  7.  For  this  purpose,  then,  they  had  re- 
course to  the  following  plan  :  having  detached  two  hundred 
ships  from  the  whole  fleet,  they  sent  them  round,  outside 
Sciathus,  that  they  might  not  be  seen  by  the  enemy  sailing 
round  Euboea,  by  Caphareus  and  round  Geraestus  to  the  Eu- 
ripus  ;  that  so  they  might  surround  them,  the  one  party  ar- 
riving at  the  place  appointed  in  that  way,  and  intercepting 
their  retreat,  and  themselves  attacking  them  in  front.  Having 
determined  on  this,  they  despatched  the  ships  appointed  for 
this  service,  themselves  not  intending  to  attack  the  Greeks  that 
day,  nor  before  the  agreed  signal  should  be  seen,  given  by  those 
who  sailed  round,  announcing  their  arrival.  These,  then,  they 
sent  round,  and  set  about  taking  the  number  of  the  rest  of  the 
ships  at  Aphets.  8.  At  this  time,  while  they  were  taking 
the  number  of  their  ships,  there  was  in  this  camp  Scyllias  of 
Scyone,  the  best  diver  of  his  time  ;  he,  in  the  shipwreck  that 
happened  off*  Pelion,  had  saved  much  of  their  treasure  for  the 
Persians,  and  had  acquired  a  good  deal  for  himself.  This 
iScyllias  had  long  before  entertained  the  desi<?n  of  deserting  to 
the  Greeks,  but  had  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  so  until  that 
time.  In  what  way  he  at  length  made  his  escape  to  the 
Grecians  I  cannot  certainly  aflfirm,  and  I  wonder  whether  the 
account  given  is  true.  For  it  is  said,  that  having  plunged 
into  the  sea  at  Aphetae,  he  never  ruse  until  he  reached  Arte- 
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mifliiiiiiy  having  passed  thia  diatanoe  fhrooghtha  aea,  as  near  as 
can  be^  eighty  stadia.  Man  j  other  things  are  related  of  this 
man  that  are  very  like  ftlaehood,  and  some  that  are  true. 
hoirerery  I  majgive  my  opinion  of  this  matter^  it  is^  that  be 
came  to  Artemisiam  in  a  boat*  On  his  aniyal,  he  immedi- 
ately informed  the  commanders  of  the  shipwreck,  how  it  Iiad 
oceiiiTed»  and  of  the  ships  that  were  sent  ronnd  Enbcea.  9. 
The  Greeks^  faayiog  Imrd  this^  held  a  conference  among 
themselves  ;  and,  af^  much  debate,  it  was  resolved,  that  re- 
msuning  there  and  continuing  in  their  station  during  that 
day,  then,  when  midnight  was  passcil,  they  should  procee'i, 
and  meet  the  ships  that  were  sailing  round.  But  alter  this, 
when  no  ship  sailed  against  them,  having  waited  for  the 
evening  of  the  day,  they  sailed  of  tliem selves  against  the 
barbarians,  being  desirous  to  make  trial  of  their  manner  of 
fighting,  and  of  breaking  through  the  line.  10.  The  other 
soldiers  of  Xerxes,  and  tlie  commanders,  seeing  them  sailing  to- 
wards them  with  so  few  ships,  attributed  their  conduct  to  mad- 
ness, and  on  their  part  got  their  ships  under  weigh,  expecting 
that  they  ahoidd  easily  take  them ;  and  their  expectations 
were  yeiy  reasonable,  when  they  saw  that  the  Ghrecian  ships 
were  few,  and  their  own  many  more  in  nnmber,  and  better 
sailers :  taking  these  things  into  consideration,  they  enclosed 
fheai  in  the  middle  of  a  (^rele.  Now^  anch  of  the  loniana  as 
were  weil-ajflfocted  to  the  Greeks^  and  joined  the  expedition 
unwillinglj,  regarded  it  aa  a  great  calamity,  when  they  saw 
them  surrounded,  feeling  convinced  that  not  one  of  them 
would  return ;  so  weak  did  the  Grecian  forces  i^pear  to  them 
to  be.  But  such  as  were  pleased  with  what  was  going  od» 
vied  with  each  other  how  each  might  be  the  first  to  take  an 
Athenian  ship,  and  receive  a  reward  from  the  king.  For 
throughout  the  fleet  they  had  the  highest  opinion  of  the 
Athenians.  1 1.  When  the  signal  was  given  to  the  Greeks,  first 
of  all  turning  their  ptuvva  against  the  barbarians,  they  contract- 
ed their  &terns  inwardly  to  the  tnidJle  ;  and  when  the  second 
signal  was  given,  they  comiiienced  the  nttfick,  though  caelosed 
in  a  narrow  space,  and  that  prow  to  prow.  On  this  occasion 
they  took  thirty  ships  of  the  barbarians,  and  Plnlaon,  son  of 
Ghersis,  the  brother  of  Gorgus^  kmg  of  the  Salaminians,  a 
man  highly  esteemed  in  their  army.  Lycomedes,  son  of 
chreus»  an  Atheniaui  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  took  a 
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ship  from  the  enemy,  end  be  reoeived  the  palm  of  yaloor. 
But  night  coming  on^  separated  the  combetantB»  who  in  this 
engagement  fought  with  doubtful  sueoess.  The  Ghreeks  re* 
turned  to  Artemisium,  and  the  barbartens  to  Aphetsa,  having 

fought  with  far  different  succ^  than  thej  expected.  In  this 
engagement  Antidorus,  a  Lemnian,  was  the  only  one  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  king's  service  who  went  over  to  the  Grecians  ; 
and  Oil  that  account  the  Athenians  presented  him  with  lands 
in  Salamis. 

12.  When  night  came  on,  and  it  was*  now  the  iriiddle  of 
summer,  heavy  rain  fell  througli  the  \vhole  night,  and  violent 
tliiuulf  r  about  Pelion  ;  but  the  dead  bodies  and  pieces  of 
wreck  were  driven  to  Apheta?,  and  got  entariLried  rouDd  the 
prows  of  the  ships,  and  impeded  the  blades  of  the  oars.  But 
the  soldiers  who  were  on  board,  when  thej  heard  the  thunder, 
were  seized  with  terror,  expecting  that  they  must  certainly 
perish,  into  such  calamities  had  they  fallen.  For  before  they 
had  lecoTered  breath,  after  the  wreek  and  tempest  that  had 
oeeuned  off  Pelion,  a  fierce  engagement  followed ;  and  after 
the  engagement,  impetuous  rein  and  mighty  torrents  rushing 
into  the  sea,  and  riolent  thunder.  Sueh  was  the  night  to 
them.  18.  But  to  those  who  had  been  appointed  to  sail 
round  Eubcea,  this  same  night  proved  so  much  the  more  wild, 
in  that  it  fell  upon  them  while  they  were  in  the  open  sea ; 
aiid  th«'  und  was  grievous  to  them;  for  as  they  were  sailing, 
the  storm  and  rain  overtook  them  when  they  were  near  the 
CoBla  of  Euboea,  and  being  driven  by  the  wind,  and  not  know- 
ing where  they  were  driven,  they  were  dashed  upon  the  rocks. 
All  this  was  done  by  the  deity,  that  the  Persian  mi'^ht  be 
broiifrlit  to  an  equality  with  the  Crrecian,  or  at  least  not  be 
greatly  superior.  Thu'^  they  perished  near  the  Ca-la  of 
Euboea.  14.  The  barbarians  at  Aphetai,  when  to  their  great 
joy  day  dawned,  kept  their  ships  at  rest,  and  were  content, 
after  they  had  suffered  so  much,  to  remain  quiet  for  the  pre- 
sent. But  three  and  fifty  Attic  ships  came  to  reinforce  the 
Greeks ;  and  both  these  their  arriTal  gave  them  additional 
courage,  as  did  the  new%  that  eame  at  the  same  time,  that 
those  of  the  barbwrians  who  were  sailing  round  £ub(Ba  had 
all  perished  in  the  late  storm ;  therefore  having  waited  to  the 
same  hour,  they  set  sail  and  attacked  the  Cilician  ships,  and 
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having  rlcstroyod  tlicm,  as  80on  U  was  night  thejr  sailed 
l>ack  to  Artemisium. 

15.  On  the  third  day  the  commaaders  of  the  barbarians, 
indignant  at  being  insulted  by  so  few  ships,  and  fearing  the 
displeasure  of  Xerxes^  no  longer  waited  for  the  Greeks  to  be- 
gin the  battle ;  but  enconniging  nne  another,  got  under  weigh 
about  the  middle  of  the  day.  It  iiappened  tlMt  these  aetioos 
by  sea  and  those  by  Umd  at  Thennopyhs  took  phne  oo  the 
same  days ;  and  the  whole  struggle  for  those  at  sea  was  for 
the  £anpu%  as  for  those  with  Leonidss  to  guard  the  pass* 
The  one  party  encouraging  each  other  not  to  sufier  the  bar- 
barians to  enter  Greece;  and  the  other,  to  destroy  the  Grecian 
forces,  and  make  themselves  masters  of  the  channeL  16. 
When  the  barbarians,  having  formed  in  line,  sailed  onwards, 
tlie  Grecians  remaiiicd  .>till  at  Arteraisium  ;  but  tlic  barbari- 
ans, having  drawn  up  tlieir  ships  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
encircled  them  as  if  they  would  take  them  ;  whereupon  the 
(Greeks  sailed  out  to  meet  them,  ami  eugag*  d.  In  this  battle 
they  were  nearly  equal  to  one  nnntlit  r  ;  for  ihr  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
by  reason  of  its  magnitude  and  number,  impeded  itself,  as  the 
ships  incommoded  and  ran  foul  of  one  another  :  however  they 
continued  to  fight,  and  would  not  yield,  for  they  were  ashamed 
to  be  ]iut  to  flight  by  a  few  ships*  Aeoordingly  many  ships 
of  the  Grecians  perished,  and  many  men ;  and  of  the  barbari* 
ans  a  much  greater  number  both  of  ships  and  men.  Having 
fought  in  this  manner  they  separated  from  each  other.  17* 
In  this  ei^iageinent  the  Egyptians  signalised  themselTes 
among  the  forces  of  Xerxes;  for  they  bodi  achieved  other 
great  actions^  and  took  five  Grecian  ships,  vrith  tbeir  crews* 
On  the  part  of  the  Oieeks^  the  Athenians  signalised  them- 
selves on  this  day,  and  among  the  Athenians,  Olinias,  son  of 
Aldbiades ;  who  at  his  own  expense  joined  the  fleet  with  t^'o 
hundred  men,  and  a  ship  of  his  owti. 

18.  When  they  had  separated,  each  jrladly  hastened  to  their 
own  stations:  but  the  Grecians,  when,  havinj:^  left  the  battle, 
they  hud  withdrawn,  were  in  po«i«es?^ion  of  the  dead  and  of 
the  wrecks:  yet  Imvi?)!^  l>f»en  severely  hnndled,  and  especially 
the  AthtMiiarm,  the  hall'  of  who^^e  ships  were  disabled,  they 
consulted  about  a  retreat  to  the  interior  of  Greece.  19.  But 
Themistocles  having  oonsidered  with  himselfj  that  if  the  ioni* 
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ans  and  Carians  could  be  detached  from  the  barbarian,  they 
would  be  able  to  overcome  the  rest ;  as  the  Eubccans  were 
driving  their  cattle  down  to  the  shore,  he  there  assembled  the 
Grecian  commanders  together,  and  told  them  that  he  thought 
he  had  a  contrivance,  by  which  he  hoped  to  draw  off  the  best 
of  the  king's  allies.  This,  then,  he  so  far  discovered  to  them, 
but  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  he  told  them  what  they  ought 
to  do  ;  every  one  should  kill  as  many  of  the  Euboean  cattle  as 
lie  thought  fit ;  for  it  was  better  that  their  own  army  should 
Jmve  them  than  the  enemy.  He  also  advised  them  each  to 
direct  their  own  men  to  kindle  fires  ;  and  promised  that  he 
would  choose  such  a  time  for  their  departure,  that  they  should 
all  arrive  safe  in  Greece.  These  things  they  were  pleased  to 
do ;  and  forthwith,  having  kindled  fires,  they  fell  upon  the 
cattle.  20.  For  the  Eubocans,  disregarding  the  oracles  of 
Sacis  as  importing  nothing,  had  neither  carried  out  any  thing 
to  a  place  of  safety,  nor  collected  stores,  as  if  war  was  ap- 
proaching ;  and  so  had  brought  their  affairs  into  a  precarious 
state.  The  oracle  of  Bacis  respecting  them  was  as  follows : 
**  Beware  of  the  barbarian-tongued,  when  he  shall  cast  a  byb- 
lus-yoke  across  the  sea,  remove  the  bleating  goats  from 
Eubcea.'*  As  they  paid  no  attention  to  these  verses,  in  the 
calamities  then  present  and  those  that  were  impending,  they 
fell  into  the  greatest  distress.  21.  They,  then,  were  acting 
thus,  and  in  that  conjuncture  the  scout  arrived  from  Trachis. 
Yor  there  was  a  scout  stationed  off  Artemisium,  Polyas  of 
Anticyra,  who  had  been  ordered,  (and  he  had  a  well-furnished 
boat  ready,)  if  the  fleet  should  be  in  difficulty,  to  make  it 
known  to  those  that  were  at  Thermopylae  ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner Abronychus,  son  of  Lysicles  an  Athenian,  was  with 
Leonidas,  ready  to  carry  the  tidings  to  those  at  Artemisium  in 
u  trieconter,  if  any  reverse  should  happen  to  the  land-forces. 
This  Abronychus  then  arriving,  informed  them  of  what  had 
befallen  Leonidas  and  his  army ;  but  they,  when  they  heard 
it,  no  longer  deferred  their  departure,  but  retired  each  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  stationed,  the  Corinthians  first,  and 
the  Athenians  last. 

22.  Themistocles,  having  selected  the  best  sailing  ships 
of  the  Athenians,  went  to  the  places  where  there  was  water 
fit  for  drinking,  and  ♦  •  '^d  upon  the  stones  inscriptions, 
which  the  lonians,  ut'  ing  Vg/^jj^y  at  Artemisium, 
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read.  The  inscriptions  were  to  this  effect :  Men  of  Ionia, 
yott  do  wrong  in  fighting  against  yoor  fathers^  and  helping  lo 
enslave  Greece :  rather,  therefore,  eome  over  tons ;  or,  if  jon 
cannot  do  that,  withdraw  your  forces  from  the  contest,  and 
entreat  the  Carians  to  do  the  sanie«  But  if  neither  of  these 
tilings  is  possible,  and  you  are  bound  by  too  strong  a  neoeastty 
to  revolt,  yet  in  action,  when  we  are  engaged,  behave  itt  on 
purpose,  remembering  that  you  are  deeMided  fhnn  us,  and 
that  the  enmity  of  the  barbflran  against  ns  originally  sprung 
from  you.**  Themistocles,  in  my  opinion,  wrote  this  with  two 
objects  in  view  ;  that  either,  if  the  inscriptions  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  king,  he  might  induce  thelonians  to  clKinge  side^ 
and  euiiie  over  to  tlicm  ;  or,  if  they  were  reported  to  him,  aiid 
made  a  subject  of  accusatiori  before  Xerxes,  they  mifrht  make 
the  Jonians  suspected,  and  cause  them  to  be  excluded  irum  the 
sea-liiilits.  23.  Themistocles  left  this  inscription,  nnd  iniine- 
diateiv  afterwards  a  certain  Histiaan  cnmc  to  the  barbarians 
in  a  boat,  announcing  the  flight  of  the  (rreeks  from  Artemi- 
sium ;  but  they,  through  distrust,  kept  the  man  who  brought 
the  news  under  guard,  and  despatched  some  swift  vessels  to 
reconnoitre.  When  they  reported  the  truth  as  it  was,  the 
.  whole  fleety  as  soon  as  the  sun's  rays  were  spread,  sailed  in  a 
body  to  Artemisium ;  and  having  waited  in  that  place  until 
mid-day,  they  then  sailed  to  Histiiea,  and  on  their  arrival  poe^ 
sessed  themselves  of  the  ci^  of  the  HistisMmSi  and  ravaged  idl 
the  maritime  villages  of  the  Rllopian  districti  in  the  territory 
of  HistiiBotis. 

24.  Whilst  they  were  on  this  coast,  Xerxes^  having  made 
preparations  with  respect  to  the  dead,  sent  a  herald  to  the 

fleet.  And  he  made  the  following  previous  preparations.  Of 
those  of  his  own  army,  who  were  slain  at  Thermopylae,  and 
they  were  about  twenty  thousand,  of  these  having  left  about 
one  thousand,  the  remainder,  having  caused  piti  to  be  dug,  he 
buried,  throwing  leaves  over  them  and  heapinj^  up  earth,  that 
they  might  not  bo  seen  by  those  who  sliould  cunie  from  the 
fleet.  When  tlie  lu  raM  crossed  over  to  Histiasa,  having  con- 
vened a  meeting  of  the  whole  encampment,  he  spoke  as  follows  : 
"  Allies,  king  Xerxes  permits  any  of  you  who  piease,  to  leave 
his  post  and  come  and  see  how  he  fights  against  those  sense* 
less  men,  who  hoped  to  overcome  tiie  king's  power/*  26. 
After  he  had  made  this  announcementy  nothing  was  more 
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carce  tlian  boats,  eo  many  were  anxious  to  behold  the  sight ; 
Ad  haviog  crossed  over,  thej  went  through  and  viewed  the 
lead  ;  and  all  thought  that  those  that  lay  there  were  all  Lace- 
Uemomaos  and  Thespians^  though  they  also  saw  the  Helots : 
lowever  Xerxes  did  not  deceive  those  who  had  crossed  over  by 
ivhat  he  had  done  with  respect  to  his  own  dead,  for  indeed  it 
.vas  ridiculous  ;  of  the  one  purty  u  thousand  dead  were  seen 
yinj?  ;  but  the  others  lay  all  heaped  up  together,  to  the  number 
:)f  iuur  thousand.    This  day  they  spent  in  the  view,  and  on 
tbo  next  they  returned  to  Histiaea,  to  their  ships,  and  those 
with  Xerxe,s  set  out  on  their  mareh.   2G,  Some  few  deserters 
came  to  them  from  Arcadia,  in  want  ot"  subsistence,  and 
wished  to  be  actively  employed:  taking  these  men  into  the 
king's  presence,  the  Persians  inquired  concerning  the  Greeks, 
what  they  were  doing.    One  in  particular  it  was  who  asked 
them  this  question.  They  answered,  that  they  were  celebrating 
the  Olympic  gamesi  and  viewing  gymnastic  combats  and  horse* 
races.  He  then  asked,  what  was  the  reward  proposed  to  them» 
for  which  they  contended.  They  mentioned  the  crown  of  olive 
that  is  given.  Upon  which  TritantsBchmes,  son  of  Artabanns, 
having  uttered  a  noble  sentiment,  incurred  the  charge  of  cow- 
ardice from  tlie  king:  for  havinp:  heard  that  the  prize  was  a 
crown,  and  not  riches,  he  could  not  remain  silent,  but  .-ipoke 
follows  1)1' fore  all :  "  ITeaveiis,  Mardonius,  against  what 
kind  of  men  have  you  brought  us  to  light,  who  contend  not 
for  wealth,  but  for  irlnry  !"    This,  tJien,  was  paid  by  him. 

27.  In  the  mean  time,  and  when  thedeleat  had  occurred  at 
Thermopyl»>  the  Thessalians  immediately  sent  a  herald  to  the 
Phodans,  as  they  had  always^  entertained  a  grudge  against 
them,  and  particularly  since  their  last  defeat.    For  not  many 
years  before  this  expedition  of  the  king,  the  Thessalians  them- 
aelves  and  their  alUes,  having  invaded  the  territories  of  the 
Phodans  mth  all  theur  forces,  had  been  worsted  by  the  Fho- 
eians  and  roughly  handled.  For  when  the  Phodans  had  been 
shut  tip  in  Monnt  Pamassns,  having  with  them  the  Elean 
prophet  Tellias,  this  Tellias  thereupon  devised  the  following 
stiata^^em  for  them.    Having  smeared  over  with  chalk  six 
hundred  of  the  bravest  Phocians,  both  the  men  themselves 
and  their  armour,  hp  nttf\(  kt^l  the  Thessalians  hy  night,  havincr 
ordered  them  to  kill  every  man  they  should  see  not  covered 

<  See  B.  VII.  diap.  176. 
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with  while.  The  sentinels  of  the  Tbessnliaoi^  neeordingj^ 
seeing  them  first,  were  terrified,  supposing  it  was  some  sir» 
prodigy,  and  afler  the  sentinels,  the  whole  snnj,  so  iJtmi  tiu 
Pboeiaas  got  possession  of  foor  thonssnd  dead  and  shielfffi: 
of  these  they  dedieated  one  half  at  Ahm,  and  the  ether  M 
Delphi*  The  tenth  of  the  trsasares  taken  in  this  b«t^  eecr 
posed  those  great  statoes  wMeh  stand  aboat  the  tripod  in  thf 
front  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and  others  like  them  were  dee* 
cated  at  Aba?.  28.  Thus  the  Phocians  dealt  with  the  intaair^ 

« 

of  the  Thessalian9,  who  were  besieging  them  :  and  thoj  is- 
flicted  an  irrepara!)le  h\c>\v  on  their  cavalry,  thej  msd» 

an  irruption  into  th*  Ir  t»  i  ritory;  for  in  tlu'  riitnince  whir^  * 
nciir  Iljampolis,  having  dm^  a  large  pit,  they  put  cnjpty  jar* 
in  it,  and  having  heap<'d  soil  over  and  made  it  like  the  rest  oi 
the  gnrand,  thej  waited  the  attack  of  the  Thonsalions ;  bs{ 
thej,  hoping  to  overwhelm  the  Phocians,  being  borne  violeotir 
on,  fell  among  the  jars,  whereupon  the  horses  had  their  kp 
broken*  29*  The  ThesaaHanSi  bearing  a  grudge  gainst  Aoi 
fiir  theae  two  things,  sent  a  herald  and  made  ttie  fbOowisp 
annonncement :  **  O  Phoeians»  now  at  length  learn  bettar,  sai 
know  that  yoo  are  not  eqnal  to  ns.  For  both  before  amosf: 
the  Greeks,  as  long  as  that  party  pleased  us,  we  always  pruvai 
superior  to  you  ;  and  now,  we  have  so  great  influence  will 
the  barbarian,  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  deprive  joii  roar 
country  :  and,  moreover,  to  rrduve  yini  to  slavery.  ho**- 
ever,  thougii  posses-^innr  tuli  [>uwer,  are  not  mindtul  oi  injuries: 
therefore,  let  fifty  taltMif*^  of  silver  be  lHn  ru  by  wav  o{  n- 
paration,  and  we  promise  yon  to  avert  the  evils  that  impe&i 
over  your  country." 

30.  The  Thessalians  sent  them  this  message.  For  tke 
Phocians  were  the  only  people  of  those  parts  who  did  doc 
side  with  the  Mede;  for  no  other  reason,  as  I  conjeetare, 
than  their  hatred  of  the  Thessalians;  hot  if  the  Thessilisni 
had  taken  part  with  the  Greeks,  in  my  opinion  the  PhoeisBi 
woald  have  sided  with  the  Made.  When  the  Thessalians  MSt 
this  message,  they  said  they  would  not  give  money,  and  ihtt 
it  was  in  tlieir  power  to  join  the  Mede  as  well  as  the  Thes- 
salians, it  only  they  chose  to  do  so ;  but  that  they  wouhl  lut 
willingly  be  traitors  to  Greece.  31.  When  this  an-u  .  i  wa5 
brought  back,  the  Tbessnlians  thereupon,  being  inceii>etl  with 
the  Pbociaud,  became  guides  to  the  barbarian ;  and,  accord- 
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ingly,  they  entered  from  Trachinia  into  Doris.  For  a  narrow 
strip  of  Doric  territory  extends  that  way,  about  thirty  stades 
in  breadth,  and  situate  between  the  Malian  and  Phocian  terri- 
tory, and  which  was  anciently  Dryopis.  This  region  is  the 
mother  country  of  the  Dorians  in  Peloponnesus.  Tlie  bar- 
barians, in  their  passage  through,  did  not  ravage  this  Doric 
territory ;  for  the  inhabitants  sided  with  the  Mede,  and  the 
Thessalians  wished  them  not  to  do  so.  32.  AVhen  they 
entered  from  the  Doric  to  the  Phocian  territory,  they  did  not 
take  the  Phocians  themselves,  for  some  of  the  Phocians  had 
ascended  to  the  heights  of  Parnassus  ;  and  the  summit  of  Par- 
nassus lying  near  the  city  of  Neon,  which  stands  apart,  is  well 
adapted  to  receive  a  multitude  ;  its  name  is  Tithorea  ;  to  this, 
then,  they  carried  their  property,  and  ascended  themselves  : 
but  the  greater  number  of  them  had  conveyed  their  effects  to 
the  Locrian  Ozolai,  to  the  city  of  Amphissa,  which  is  situate 
on  the  Crisaean  plain.  But  the  barbarians  overran  the  whole 
Phocian  territory.  33.  For  marching  this  way  along  the 
river  Cephissus,  they  ravaged  the  whole  country,  and  burnt 
down  the  cities  of  Drymus,  Charadra,  Erochus,  T^thronium, 
Amphiaea,  Neon,  Pedieie,  Triteae,  Elatea,  Hyampolis,  Parapo- 
tamii,  and  Abte  ;  where  was  a  rich  temple  of  Apollo,  adorned 
with  many  treasures  and  offerings,  and  there  was  then,  and 
still  is,  an  oracle  there ;  this  temple  they  plundered  and  burnt ; 
and  pursuing  some  of  the  Phocians,  they  took  them  near  the 
rnountains  ;  and  they  caused  the  death  of  some  women,  by 
having  intercourse  with  them  in  great  numbers.  34.  The 
barbarians  having  passed  by  Parapotamii,  arrived  at  Pano- 
peae,  and  from  tlience,  their  army  being  divided,  proceeded  in 
two  bodies.  The  largest  and  most  powerful  part  of  the  army 
marching  with  Xerxes  himself  towards  Athens,  entered  Boeo- 
tia,  at  the  territory  of  tlie  Orchomenians.  But  the  Boeotians 
sided  with  the  Mede  ;  Macedonian  soldiers  therefore  posted  in 
different  places,  having  been  sent  by  Alexander,  saved  their 
cities  ;  and  they  saved  them  in  order  by  this  means  to  make 
it  known  to  Xerxes  that  the  Boeotians  favoured  the  cause  of 
the  Medes.    These  barbarians,  then,  took  this  route. 

3o.  The  rest  of  them,  having  guides,  proceeded  towards 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  keeping  Parnassus  on  their  right :  and 
whatever  parts  of  Phocis  they  came  to,  they  pillaged  ;  for  they 
set  fire  to  t  of  the  Panopians,  and  of  the  Daulians,  and 
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the  ^olidne.  They  marched  this  way  detacher!  from  tiie 
rest  of  the  army  for  this  reason,  that  havings  phinderp<l  the 
temj)le  at  Delphi,  they  might  present  the  treasures  to  king 
Xerxes.  But  Xerxes,  as  I  am  intormed,  knew  every  thing 
that  was  of  value  in  the  temple  better  than  what  he  had  left 
at  homey  many  persons  continually  telling  him,  especially  of 
the  offerings  of  Croesus,  son  of  Alyattes.  36.  The  Delpliians 
having  heu^of  this»  feU  into  a  great  consternation ;  and  being 
in  a  state  of  great  terror,  consnlted  the  oracle  respectiiig  the 
sacred  treasures^  whether  they  should  hide  them  under  ground, 
or  transport  them  to  another  country*  But  the  god  would 
not  suffer  them  to  be  moved ;  saying,  that  he  was  aUe  to 
protect  his  own.**  The  Delphians  having  reomved  this  answer, 
began  to  think  of  themsdyes:  accordingly  they  sent  their 
chttdren  and  wives  across  to  Achaia  ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  men  ascended  to  the  tops  of  Parnassus,  and  carried  their 
effects  into  the  Curycian  cavern  ;  whilst  others  witlidrew  to 
the  Locriau  Ainphissa.  Thus  all  the  Dclf^liiaris  abandoned  the 
city,  except  only  ^ixty  men,  and  the  prophet.  ii7.  When  the 
barbarians  were  advanced  near,  and  saw  the  temple  in  the 
distance,  then  the  propliet,  whose  name  was  Aceratus,  saw  the 
sacred  arms,  whicli  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  mortal  to  touch, 
lyin<;  before  the  temple,  having  b< »  n  In  ourrht  out  from  within 
the  fane.  He  therefore  went  to  make  known  tlie  prodigy  to 
the  Delphians  who  were  at  hand.  But  when  the  barbarians^ 
hastening  their  march,  were  near  the  temple  of  Minerva  Pro- 
naea  prodigies  still  greater  than  the  former  suooeeded.  And 
this  indeed  is  a  great  wonder,  that  warlike  instruments  should 
be  seen,  self-moTed»  lying  before  the  temple,  yet  the  second 
prodigies,  which  succeeded  after  thiSi  are  worthy  of  admira* 
tion  &yond  all  other  portents.  For  when  the  bwharians  had 
advanced  near  the  temple  of  Minerva  Fronasa,  at  that  moment 
thunder  fell  on  them  from  heaTen,  and  two  crags,  broken  away 
from  Parnassus,  bore  down  upon  them  with  a  loud  crash,  and 
killed  many  of  them,  and  a  loud  cry  and  a  war-shout  issued 
from  the  temple  of  the  Prona?a.  38.  All  tliese  things  being 
commingled  together,  a  panic  struck  the  barbarians  ;  and  ihe 
Delphians.  having  learnt  tliat  they  had  thd,  came  down  after 
them,  and  ^levv-  a  great  number  of  them  :  tlie  .'-urvivors  lied 
direct  into  Bocotia.  Those  of  the  barbarians  who  returned,  iis  1 
am  informed,  declared,  that  besides  these  they  saw  other  miia« 
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niloos  thiogSy  for  that  two  heavy-anned  men,  of  more  than 
luman  etaturoi  followed  them»  dajing  and  pnrsaing  them. 
)9*  The  DelpUana  saj  these  two  were  heroes  of  the  coontry 
Phylacne  and  Antonone,  whose  predneta  are  near  the  temple  ; 

that  of  Phylacus  by  the  road-side,  above  the  temple  of  the  Pro- 
oit^a  ;  and  that  of  Autonuus,  near  the  Castaliaii  spring  under 
the  Il  \ uiiipeian  summit.  The  rocks  that  fell  from  Parnassus 
were  still  preserved  in  ray  timo,  lyin<r  in  the  enclosure  of 
Bliiierva  Pron.Ta,  where  they  fell  wlien  borne  among  the  barba- 
riiins.  Such,  thru,  was  the  retreat  oi  thc-i^  men  iVom  the  temple. 

40.  The  Grecian  lleet  from  Artemisium,  at  the  request  of 
the  Athenians,  put  in  at  Salamis.    For  thia  reason  the  Athe- 
nians requested  them  to  direct  their  course  to  Salamis,  that 
they  might  remore  their  children  and  wives  ont  of  Attiea»  and 
moreover  might  consolt  of  what  measares  were  to  he  taken. 
For  in  the  jnresent  posture  of  affairs  thej  intended  to  hold  a 
conanltation,  as  they  had  heen  disappointed  in  their  expecta* 
tlon.   For  whereas  the^  expected  to  find  the  Peloponnesians 
with  all  their  forces  waiting  in  Bcootia  to  receive  the  harha* 
rian,  they  found  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  but  were  informed  that 
they  were  iortifyiiig  the  isthmus  leadintj  into  the  Feloj>on- 
nesus,  considering  it  of  the  greatest  importance  that  it  should 
be  saved,  and  that,  keeping  gii:\i  <l  there,  they  gave  up  all  the 
rest.    Havini?  heen  informed  ui  thi^,  they  therefore  entreated 
them  to  direi't  thrir  course  to  Salamis.    41.  The  rest  there- 
lore  heki  on  to  Salamis,  but  the  Athenians  to  their  own  coun- 
try ;  and  on  their  arrival  they  caused  proclamation  to  be 
made,    that  every  one  should  save  his  children  and  family  hy 
the  best  means  he  could***   Therenpon  the  L^reatest  part  sent 
away  their  famiUei  to  TroezenCy  some  to  -^inSi  and  others  to 
Salamis.    They  used  all  diligence  to  remove  them  to  a  place 
of  safety,  hoth  from  a  desire  to  ohey  the  oracle,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  following  reason :  the  Athenians  say,  that 
a  large  serpent  used  to  five  in  the  temple  as  a  guard  to  the 
Acropolis  ;  they  both  say  this,  and,  as  if  it  were  really  there, 
they  do  it  honour  by  placing  V)efore  it  its  monthly  food  ;  the 
monthly  food  consists  of  a  honey-cake:  this  honey-cake  Iiaving 
been  in  former  time  always  consumed,  nuw  reinained  uiitouch- 
ed.   When  tlie  prie.'^t*^^^  made  this  known,  the  Athenians 
with  more  readiness  abandoned  the  city,  since  even  tlip  L'od- 
defld  had  forsaken  the  Acropolis.  As  soon  as  evexy  thing  iiad 
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been  deposited  in  a  place  of  safety,  they  sailed  to  the  encamp- 
ment. 42.  When  those  from  Artemisium  stationed  their  sbipt 
at  Salamis,  the  rest  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  Greeks  being 
informed  of  this  joined  them  firom  Troezene ;  for  they  bid 
been  ordered  to  assemble  at  Fogon,  a  harbour  of  the  Troeie- 
nians.  Many  more  ships  were  assembled  together  than  had 
fought  at  Artemisium,  and  from  a  greater  number  of  cities. 
The  same  admiral  commanded  them  as  at  Artemislnm,  Eurj- 
blades,  son  of  Euryclides,  a  Spartan,  though  he  was  not  of 
the  royal  family :  the  Athenians,  howcTer,  fiimished  by  fit 
the  most  and  the  best  sailing  ships. 

48.  The  following  joined  the  fleet.  From  the  Peloponnesus, 
the  Laceda'monians,  furnishing  sixteen  ships  ;  the  Corinth- 
ian<<,  furnishing  the  same  number  as  at  ^Vrtemisium  ;  tlie  Sicy- 
twiiaus  tarnished  fifteen  ships  ;  the  Epidauriaris,  ten  ;  the 
'1 1  azenians,  live  ;  and  the  llerininuiun.%  three  ;  all  these,  ex- 
cept thf  I  lrr!ni<>nianj^,  being  ut Doric  and  Macednic  extraction, 
having  come  troni  Krinenm,  and  Pin(hi>,  and  last  of  all  from 
Dryopis.  The  liermionians  are  Dryopians,  driven  out  by 
Hercules  and  the  ^lalians,  from  the  country  now  called  Doris. 
Theso^  then,  of  the  Peloponnesians  served  in  the  tieet.  44. 
The  following  were  from  the  outer  continent:  the  Athenians,  be- 
yond all  the  rest,  alone  fumished  one  hundred  and  eighty  ships ; 
for  at  Salamis  the  Platseans  did  not  join  their  forces  to  the 
Athenians,  on  account  of  the  following  circumstance.  When 
the  Greeks  retired  from  Artemisium,  and  were  off  Chalcis^  the 
Platmns,  having  landed  on  the  opposite  cosst  in  Boeotia,  set 
about  carrying  away  their  fSunilies:  they,  therefore,  while 
saving  them,  were  lef^  behind.  The  Athenians,  when  the 
Pelasgians  possessed  that  which  is  now  called  Greece,  were 
Pelasgians,  and  went  hv  the  name  of  Crauai :  under  tlie 
reign  of  Cecrops,  they  w<  id  suruauied  Cecropidie  ;  but  when 
Krecthcus  succeeded  to  tlie  government,  they  changed  their 
name  for  that  of  .Vtbenians  ;  and  when  Ion,  8ou  of  Xuthu?,  be- 
came their  leader,  from  him  thf^y  were  called  lonians.  4o. 
The  Megarenes  furnished  the  same  eumplement  as  at  Arte- 
sium ;  the  Ambraciots  assisted  with  seven  ships  ;  and  the 
Leucadians,  three,  these  are  of  Doric  extraction,  from  Corinth. 
46.  Of  the  islanders,  the  .^ginetas  fumished  thirty  ships ; 
they  had  also  other  ships  ready  manned,  but  with  some  they 
guarded  their  own  country,  and  with  thirty  the  best  sailing 
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remekBf  thej  fought  at  Sakmis*  The  ^giaetae  are  Dorians^ 
jrom  Epidaorna,  and  their  island  formerly  had  the  name  of 

lEnone.   Next  to  the  -/Eginetae,  the  Chalcidians  furnished  the 
iume  twenty  as  at  xVrtennsiuni,  and  the  Eretrians  the  same 
*evcn  :  these  are  loniuns.    Next,  the  Ceians  furnished  the 
same :  thev  are  of  Ionian  extraction,  from  Athens.  The 
Naxians  furnished  four ;  though  tliey  had  been  sent  bj  their 
fellow-citizcHF^  to  join  the  Medf5?,  like  the  re^t  of  tlie  i'iland- 
ers ;  but  disregarding  their  orders,  they  went  over  to  the 
Greeks,  at  tlie  instigation  of  Democritus,  a  man  eminent 
rimongat  the  citizens,  and  then  eommander  of  a  trireme.  The 
Naxians  also  are  lonians,  sprang  from  Athens.  The  Styreans 
furnished  the  same  ships  as  at  Artemisiam ;  the  Cythnians 
me^  and  a  penteconter :  hoth  these  people  are  Diyopians* 
The  Seriphians,  the  Siphnians,  and  the  Malians  also  joined 
the  fleet ;  for  they  only  of  the  islanders  refiised  to  give  earth 
and  water  to  the  barbarian.    47.  All  these  nations,  situate  on 
this  side  the  Thesprotians  and  the  river  Acheron,  joined  tlie 
fleet ;  for  the  Thesprotians  border  on  the  Ampraciots  and 
Lcucadians,  who  joined  the  fleet  from  the  most  di*;taiit  conn- 
tries.    Of  those  that  dwell  beyond  them,  the  Crutoiiiatie  were 
the  only  yxoplfj  who  came  to  a-^sist  Greece  in  tliis  time  of 
danger,  with  one  siiip,  which  Phaylius,  who  had  thrice  been 
victorious  in  the  Pythian  games,  commanded.  The  Crotoniatie 
are  Acheeans  by  extraction.    48.  Now  the  rest  joined  the 
fleet,  furnishing  triremes;  but  tlie  Maliansi  Biphnians»  and 
8eriphians»  penteconters»   The  Malians,  who  are  by  extrac- 
tion from  Lacedttmon»  furnished  two ;  the  Siphnians  and  the 
Senphians,  who  are  lonians  from  Athens*  one  each.   So  that 
the  whole  number  of  ships,  besides  the  penteoonters,  amounted 
to  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight, 

49.  When  the  leaders  from  the  above-mentioned  cities  met 
together  at  Salamis,  they  held  a  council,  in  which  Eurybiade-^ 
proposed  that  any  one  who  chose  shoidd  deliver  his  opinion, 
where  he  thonght  it  wonM  l)e  most  advantageous  to  come  to 
an  engagement  by  s^<  a,  nil  the  places  of  which  they  were 
still  in  possession:  for  Atticii  wns  already  given  np,  and  ha 
made  this  proposition  concerning  the  rest  Most  of  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  spoke  cof  ncided,  that  th^  should  sail  to  the 
Isthmus,  and  fight  before  Peloponnesus ;  alleging  this  reason^ 
that  if  thqr  should  be  conquered  by  sea  while  they  were  at 
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SalamiSy  they  should  be  besieged  in  the  island,  where  no  suc- 
cour could  reach  them ;  but  if  at  the  lathmoBi  they  miglit 
escape  to  their  own  cities. 

50.  While  the  commanders  from  Peloponnesus  were  debat<» 
iog  these  matters^  an  Athenian  arrived  with  intelligence^  that 
the  barbarian  had  entered  Attica,  and  was  deva^ating  the 
whole  of  it  hj  fire.  For  the  army  with  XerzeSp  haying  taken 
its  route  through  Boeotia,  after  having  burnt  the  city  of  the 
Thespians,  who  had  departed  to  Pebponnesus,  and  Hkewine 
the  city  of  the  Platnans,  had  arrived  at  Athens,  and  was  lay- 
ing waste  every  part  of  it.  They  set  fire  to  Thespia  and 
Plata\%  being  informed  by  the  Tliebans  that  they  were  not  on 
the  side  of  the  Medes.  51.  From  the  passage  over  the  Helles- 
pont, thence  the  barbarians  began  to  niarcli,  having  spent  one 
month  there,  includinLr  the  time  they  were  crossing  over  \nu> 
Europe;  in.  three  innntlis  more  they  were  in  Attica,  when 
Calliades  was  nrehon  of  tlie  Athenians.  They  took  the  city, 
deserted  of  inhabitants,  but  found  some  few  of  the  Athenians 
in  the  temple,  with  the  treasurers  of  the  temple,  and  some 
poor  people ;  who,  having  fortified  the  Acropolis  with  planks 
and  stakes,  tried  to  keep  off  the  inyadera :  they  had  not  with* 
drawn  to  Sahunis,  partly  through  want  of  means,  and  more* 
over  they  thought  they  had  found  out  the  meaning  of  the 
oracle  which  the  Pythian  delivered  to  them,  that  the  wooden 
wall  should  be  impregnable  imagmmg^  tliat  this  was  the 
refuge  according  to  the  orade,  and  not  the  ships.  52.  Tbe 
Persians,  posting  themselTes  on  the  hill  opposite  the  Acro- 
polis, which  the  Athenians  call  the  Areopagus,  besieged  them 
in  the  following  manner  :  when  they  had  wrapped  tow  round 
their  arrows,  and  set  fire  to  it,  they  shot  them  at  the  fence. 
Thereupon  those  Athenians  who  were  besieged,  still  defended 
themselves,  though  driven  to  the  last  extremity,  and  the  fence 
had  failed  them  ;  nor.  when  the  Pisistratidae  propu-<'«l  tlitm, 
would  they  listen  to  ternis  of  capitulation  ;  but  still  delendinir 
themselves,  tlicv  both  contrived  other  means  of  defence,  ;ui  ■ 
when  the  barbarians  approached  the  gates,  they  hurled  down 
large  round  stones  ;  so  that  Xerxes  was  for  a  long  time  kept 
in  perplexity,  not  being  able  to  capture  them.  53.  At  leng:th» 
in  the  midst  of  these  difficultieSi  an  entrance  was  discovered 
by  the  barbarians ;  for  it  was  necessary,  aooording  to  the  ora* 
cie,  that  all  Attic%  on  the  continent^  should  be  suMued  bjths 
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.  JPersiaiis.  In  front  of  the  Acropolis,  then,  hat  behind  the  gates 

and  the  road  up,  where  neither  any  one  kept  guard,  nor  would 
ever  have  expected  that  any  man  would  ascend  that  way,  there 
some  of  them  ascended  near  the  temple  of  Cecrops'  daughter 
Aglauros,  aUhough  the  place  wa«^  prt  cipitous.  When  the 
AtheuianB  saw  that  they  had  ascended  to  the  Acropolb,  some 
threw  thern--ilv(  -  down  from  the  wall  atid  perished,  and 
others  took  refuge  in  the  recess  of  the  temple.  But  the  Per* 
aians  who  had  ascended  first  turned  to  the  gates,  and  haying 
opened  them,  put  the  suppliants  to  death:  and  when  ail  were 
thrown  prostrate,  having  pillaged  the  temple^  thej  set  fire  to 
the  whole  Acropolis. 

54.  Xerxes  having  entire  possession  of  Athens,  despatched 
a  messenger  on  horseback  to  Susa,  to  announce  to  Artabanus 
bis  present  success.  And  on  the  second  day  after  the  despatch 
of  the  herald,  having  summoned  the  exiled  Athenians  who  at- 
tended him,  he  ordered  thera  to  oifer  sacrifices  after  theirown 
manner,  having  ascended  to  the  Acropolis  ;  whether  he  gave 
this  order  from  having  seen  a  vision  in  a  dream,  or  a  religious 
scruple  came  upon  him  for  having  set  fire  to  the  temple.  The 
exiles  of  the  Athenians  performed  wliut  was  comniniided.  .55. 
Why  I  have  recorded  these  things,  1  will  now  mention.  There 
is  in  this  Acropolis  a  shrine  of  Erectheus,  who  is  said  to  be 
earth-born :  in  this  is  an  olive-tree  and  a  sea ;  which,  as  the 
story  goes  among  the  Athenians,  Neptune  and  Minerva,  when 
contending  for  the  country,  placed  there  as  testimonies.  Now 
it  happen^  that  this  oliTC-tree  was  burnt  by  the  barbarians 
with  the  rest  of  the  temple ;  but  on  the  second  day  after  the 
burning,  the  Athenians  who  were  ordered  by  the  king  to  sacrifice, 
when  they  went  up  to  the  temple,  saw  a  shoot  from  the  stump, 
sprung  up  to  the  height  of  a  cubit.    This  they  afBirmed. 

56.  1  he  Greeks  at  Salamis,  when  intelligence  was  brought 
them  how  matters  were  with  respect  to  the  Acropolis  of  the 
Athenians,  were  thrown  into  such  <  (jiisternatiun,  tliat  some  of 
the  generals  would  imt  wait  until  the  subject  before  thein  was 
decided  on,  but  rushed  to  their  ships  and  lioisted  sail,  as  about 
to  hurry  away  ;  by  such  of  them  as  remained  it  was  determined 
to  come  to  an  engagement  before  the  Isthmus.  Night  came 
on,  and  they^  being  dismissed  from  the  council,  went  on 
board  their  ships.  57.  Thereupon  Mnesiphilus, an  Athenian, 
inquired  of  Themistodes,  on  his  return  to  his  ship^  wbat  had 
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been  determined  on  by  them.    And  being  informed  by  htm 
that  it  was  resolved  to  conduct  the  ships  to  the  Isthmita»  and 
to  come  to  an  engagemeat  before  the  PelopoDiiesiiSy  he  8aid» 
If  they  remoTe  the  ships  from  Salamis,  you  will  no  loogar 
fight  for  any  country ;  for  they  will  each  betake  tfaeoaaelTeato 
their  cities ;  and  neither  will  Enrybiades  nor  any  one  else  be 
able  to  detain  them,  ao  that  the  fleet  should  not  be  diaperaed; 
and  Greece  will  perish  through  want  of  coonsd.   Biit»  if 
there  is  any  i)08sible  contriTsnee,  go  and  endeavour  to  nminl 
the  decree,  if  by  any  means  you  can  induce  Eurybiadealo  alter 
his  determination,  so  as  to  remain  here.    58.  The  suf^gestion 
pleased  Themistocles  exceedinofly ;  and  without  giving  any 
answer  he  went  tu  the  ship  of  JOurybiades  ;  and  on  reachiiig 
it  he  said  that  he  wished  to  coofer  with  him  on  public  busi- 
ness.    He  desired  him  to  come  on  b nard  his  ship,  and  say 
what  he  wished.   Thereupon  Themistocles,  seutin:;  himself  by 
him,  repeated  nil  tlmt  hp  liad  Inward  from  Mncsiphilus,  making 
it  his  own,  and  adding  much  more,  until  he  prevailed  on  liim, 
])y  riitreaty,  to  leave  his  ship,  and  assemble  the  commanders 
in  council.  69.  When  they  were  assembled,  before  Eurybiadea 
brought  forward  the  suligect  on  account  of  which  he  had  con- 
vened the  commanders^  Themistocles  spoke  much,  aa  being 
very  earnest ;  and  as  he  was  speaking,  the  Corinthian  general, 
AdtmantuSy  son  of  Ocytus,  said :     O  Themistocles,  in  the 
games  those  who  start  before  the  time  are  beaten  with  atripea.^ 
But  he,  excusing  himself  answered :  *'But  they  who  are  lefk 
behind  are  not  crowned."  60.  At  that  time  he  answered  the 
Corinthian  mildly*  But  to  Eurybtades  he  aaid  not  a  word  of 
what  he  had  before  mentioned,  that  if  they  should  remove 
from  Salamis,  they  would  disperse  themselves ;  for  wh^  the 
allies  were  present  it  would  be  by  no  means  becoming  in  him 
to  accuse  any  one  ;  he  therefore  made  use  of  uuuthcr  argument, 
speaking  as  iulluws:  (1.)    It  re^ts  now  with  you  to  save 
Greece,  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  and,  remaitiing  here,  give 
battle,  and  nnt  nttemi  to  those  who  advise  you  to  remove  the 
i]o*^t  to  tin   isthmus.    For  hear  and  compare  each  opinion. 
]fi  (  i!'j;i^niig  near  thr  J>thmus,  you  will  light  in  the  open  sea, 
where  it  is  least  advantageous  to  us,  who  have  heavier  ships 
and  fewer  in  number.    Besides,  you  will  lose  Salamis,  aod 
Megara,  and  ji)gina»  even  if  we  succeed  in  other  respects: 
for  the  land-forces  will  follow  close  upon  their  navy;  thus 
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yoo  will  y  oarsdf  lead  them  to  the  PeloponiieBiii,  and  expose  all 
Greece  to  danger.   (2.)  But  if  yon  shonU  do  what  I  advise, 

you  will  find  the  following  advantages  in  it.  First  of  all,  by 
engaging  in  a  narrow  space  with  few  ships  against  many,  if 
the  probable  results  of  war  liappen,  we  shall  be  much  superior. 

or  to  fight  in  a  narrow  space  is  advantageous  to  us ;  but  in 
a  wide  space,  to  them.  Again  :  Salamis  is  preserved,  in  which 
OUT  rliildren  and  wives  are  deposited.    Moreover,  there  is 
advantage  in  the  plan  I  advise,  for  which,  too,  you  are  very 
anxious :  by  remaining  here,  you  will  fight  for  the  Pelopon-* 
nesus  just  as  much  as  at  the  Isthmus ;  nor,  if  you  are  wise, 
will  you  lead  them  to  the  Peloponnesus.   (3.)  But  if  what  I 
hope  should  happen,  and  we  conquer  with  our  fleets  neither 
will  the  barbarians  come  to  yon  at  the  Isthmus^  nor  will  they 
adTanoe  fkrther  than  Attica,  but  will  retreat  in  disorder,  and 
we  shall  gain,  by  saying  Mcgara,  and  JSgina,  and  Salamis, 
where  it  is  announoed  by  an  oracle  we  shall  be  superior  to  our 
enemies.    To  men  who  determine  on  what  is  reasonable,  cor- 
responding resulla  ui  u  lur  the  most  part  wont  to  follow  ;  but 
to  those  who  do  not  determine  on  what  is  reasonable,  tlie  deity 
is  not  wont  to  furtli(^r  human  desiirns."    61.  When  Themis- 
toeles  had  spokvn  tims,  Adiiiiantiis  the  Corinthian  again  at- 
tacked him,  bidding  him  who  had  no  country  he  silent,  and 
urging  Eurybiades  not  to  go  to  the  vote  for  a  man  who  had 
no  city ;  for  when  Themistocles  showed  a  city,  then  he  would 
allow  him  to  give  his  suffrage.    He  threw  out  this  against 
him,  because  Athens  bad  been  taken  and  was  in  the  possession 
Mtf  enemy.  Then,  at  length,  Themistocles  spoke  with  much 
aererity  of  Adimantus  and  the  Corinthians;  and  showed  by 
his  speech  that  the  AAemam  themselYeB  had  a  city  and  a 
territory  greater  than  they,  so  long  as  they  had  two  hundred 
ships  ftfUy  manned ;  for  tiiat  none  of  the  Greeks  could  repel 
their  attack.    62.  Having  intimated  this,  he  transferred  his 
discourse  to  Eurybiades,  saying  with  prreater  earnestness :  If 
you  remain  here,  by  remaining  you  wiii  oiiow  yourself  a  brave 
man  ; — if  not,  you  will  subvert  ( Jreeee  :  for  the  whole  success 
of  the  war  <lrprii<l.s  un  our  lieet ;  tlicrrfore  yield  to  my  advice. 
But  if  you  will  not  do  so,  we,  ns  we  are,  will  take  our  families 
on  board  and  remove  to  Siris  in  Italy,  which  is  an  ancient 
possession  of  ours,  and  oracles  say  it  is  fated  to  be  founded 
by  us.  And  you,  when  bereft  of  such  allies^  will  remember 
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ray  words/'   6S.  When  Themistodes  had  spoken  thoe^  Earj* 
blades  changed  his  opinion :  in  my  opinion^  he  chaoged  hit 
opinion  chiefly  from  a  dread  of  the  Athenians!  lest  they  should 
desert  them,  if  he  took  the  fleet  to  the  Isthmns.   For  if  the 
Athenians  deserted  thm,  the  rest  would  no  longer  he  a  maleh 
for  the  enemy*   He,  therefore^  adopted  this  adrioey  to  stay 
there  and  come  to  a  decisive  engagement.   64.  Thus  they  at 
Salamisi  having  skirmished  in  words,  when  Eurybiades  had 
come  to  a  determination,  made  preparations  to  come  to  an 
ciiL^asjement  there.    Day  came,  and  ut  auii-ri^c  an  earthquake 
took  place  on  land  and  at  sea.    They  determined  tu  pray  to 
the  gods,  and  to  inv()k(^  the  JEtwndm  as  allies;  and  as  they 
had  determined,  8o  they  did.    For  having  prayed  to  all  the 
gods,  they  forthwith,  from  Salamis.  invoked  Ajiix  and  Telamon; 
and  sent  a  ship  to  jEgina  tor  ^Kacus  and  the  iEacida?.  65. 
Dicajus,  son  of  Theocydes,  an  Athenian,  and  an  exile  at  that 
time  esteemed  by  the  Medes,  related,  that  when  the  Attic 
territory  was  being  devastated  by  the  knd-forces  of  Xerxes, 
having  been  deserted  by  the  Athenians,  he  happened  then  to 
he  with  Demaratus  the  Lacedemonian,  in  the  Thriasian  plain ; 
and  he  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  coming  £rom  £leusiSy  as  if  ocea- 
sioned  by  about  thirty  thousand  men:  they  were  wondering 
at  the  dond  of  dus^  finom  whatever  it  might  proceed,  and 
suddenly  heard  a  voices  and  the  voice  appeared  to  him  to  he 
that  of  the  mystic  lacchus.   Demaratus  was  unacquainted 
with  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  and  asked  Dicms  what  it  might 
he  that  was  uttered;  but  he  said:       Demaratus,  it  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  that  some  great  damage  will  befal  the  king'§ 
army.    For  this  is  clear,  since  Attica  is  deserted,  that  what  is 
uttered  is  suj)ernatural,  proceeding  from  Eleusis  to  the  as,sist- 
ance  of  the  Athenians  and  the  allies.    And  if  it  should  rush 
towards  the  Peloponnesus,  there  will  be  danger  tn  tfu^  king 
himself  and  his  army  on  the  continent;  but  if  it  sliould  turn 
toward  the  ships  at  Salamis,  the  kin?  will  br  m  danger  of 
losing  his  naval  arnmmpnt.  The  Attienians  cel''i>rate  this  feast 
every  year  to  the  ^lotiier  and  the  Damsel,^  and  whoever  wishes 
of  them  and  the  other  Greeks  is  initiated ;  and  the  sound, 
which  you  hear,  they  shout  in  this  very  festival."    To  this 
Demaratus  said:  "Be  silent,  and- tell  this  story  to  no  one 
else;  for  if  these  words  should  be  reported  to  the  kin^  jtm 
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-wvmld  bee  your  head  i  and  neitlier  shonld  I  nor  anj  other 
turaian  bdng  be  aUe  to  save  yon.  Keep  quiet,  therefore ;  and 

the  gods  will  take  care  of  the  army."  He,  accordingly,  gave 
-  this  advice.  But  ironi  the  dust  and  voice  there  arose  a  ciuud, 
and  being  raised  aloft  it  was  borne  towards  Salamis,  to  the 
encampment  of  the  Greeks.  Thus  they  understood  that  the 
fleet  of  Xerxes  was  about  to  perish.  This  account  Dicajus, 
son  of  Theocjdes^  gaT%  calling  on  Demaratus  and  othen  as 
]  witnesses. 

66.  When  the  men  belonging  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxea^  having 
viewed  the  Laeedaamonian  loss,  crossed  over  from  Trachis  to 
mndrnti,  thej  remained  there  three  daja^  and  then  sailed 
through  the  EuipoSy  and  in  three  daya  more  arrived  off 
Fhalenie.  In  my  opinioni  they  were  not  fewer  in  number 
when  thej  entered  Athen%  aa  well  those  that  came  by  the 
continent  as  those  in  the  shi]^,  than  when  they  arrived  at 
Sepias  and  at  ThermopyisBi  For  I  set  off  against  those  that 
perished  by  tlie  storm,  and  at  Thermopylae,  and  at  the  sea- 
light  at  Artemisium,  the  following:  who  at  tluit  time  did  not 
attend  the  king:  the  Muhaiis,  Dorians,  Lucrians,  and  Bax)ti- 
ans,  who  attended  with  all  their  forces,  except  the  Thespians 
and  PIfitrpans  ;  and  besides,  the  Carystians,  Andrians,  Tenians, 
and  ail  the  rest  of  the  islanders,  except  the  five  cities  whose 
names  I  have  before  mentioned :  for  the  farther  the  Persian 
advanced  into  the  interior  of  Greece,  a  greater  number  of 
nntions  attended  him.  67.  When,  therefore,  all  these,  except 
the  Fiuian%  arrived  at  Athens,  the  Paifians,  being  left  behind 
at  CytfannSi  watched  the  war,  in  what  way  it  woald  turn  ont ; 
when,  however,  the  rest  arrived  at  Phateros,  then  Xerxes 
tdmaelf  went  down  to  the  ships,  wishing  to  mix  with  them, 
and  to  learn  the  opinions  of  those  on  board*  When  he  had 
arrived  and  taken  the  first  seat,  the  tyrants  and  admirals  of 
the  several  nations,  being  summoned  from  their  ships,  came, 
and  seated  themselves  according  as  tlie  king  had  given  pre- 
cedence to  each :  first,  the  Sidoniau  king  ;  next,  the  Tynan  ; 
and  then  the  others.  When  they  had  seated  themselves  in 
due  order,  Xerxes,  having  sent  Mardonin^.  asked,  in  order  to 
make  trial  of  the  disposition  of  each,  wiiether  he  sbonld  eonie 
to  an  engagement  by  sea.  68.  When  Mardonius,  going  round, 
asked  the  question,  beginning  from  the  Sidonian,  all  the  others 
gave  an  opinion  to  the  same  effect,  advising  that  battle  should 
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be  given,  but  Artemisia  spoke  as  follows :  "  Tell  the  king  from 
me,  Mardonius,  that  I  saj  this*   Ik  is  right  that  I,  sire^  who 
proved  myielf  hj  no  means  a  coward  in  the  sea^fi^g;^^  ^ 
£ab(Ba,  and  perfomed  acbierements  not  inferior  to  olhen^ 
•tumid  declare  my  real  opinion^  mtf  jMf  what  I  tliink  beat 
&r  yonr  interest.   Thecefore  I  saj  this»  abstain  from  using 
TOUT  sbips^  nor  risk  a  sea-fight ;  for  these  men  are  as  rnndi 
soperior  to  joor  men  by  sea,  as  men  are  to  women.  And 
why  most  yon  run  a  risk  by  a  naval  engagement  ?   Have  70 u 
not  possession  of  Athens,  fur  the  sake  of  which  you  undertook 
this  expedition,  and  have  you  not  the  rest  of  Greece  ?  No 
one  stands  in  your  way  ;  an<l  those  who  still  held  out  against 
you,  have  fared  as  they  deserved.  (2.)  In  what  way  the  affair? 
of  your  enemies  will  turn  out,  I  will  now  say.    If  yon  >]iouid 
not  ha.^ten  to  engage  in  a  sea-tight,  but  kftp  your  lieet  here, 
remaining  near  land,  or  even  advancinn;  to  tlie  Peloponnesus, 
you  will  easily  effect  wliat  you  came  purposing  to  do.  For 
the  Greeks  will  not  be  able  to  hold  out  long  against  you ;  but 
you  will  disperse  them,  and  they  will  respectively  fly  to  their 
cities.    For  neither  have  they  provisions  in  this  island,  as  1 
am  informed,  nor  is  it  probable^  if  yon  march  your  land«foms 
against  the  Peloponnesus^  that  those  of  them  who  came  from 
tbence,  will  remain  quiet ;  nor  will  they  care  to  fight  by  sea 
for  the  Athenians.   (3.)  But  if  yon  should  hasten  forthwith 
to  engage,  I  fear  lest  the  sea-foroesi  being  worstedt  should  at 
the  same  time  bri  og  ruin  on  the  land-fcvoes.  Beddes^  O  king, 
conrider  this,  that  the  good  among  men  commonly  have  bad 
slaves,  and  the  bad  ones,  good ;  and  you,  who  are  the  best  of 
all  men,  have  bad  slaves,  who  are  said  to  be  in  the  number 
of  allies,  such  as  the  Egyptians,  Cyprians,  Cilicians,  and 
Pampbylians,  who  are  of  no  use  at  all."    69.  When  she  said 
this  to  Mardonius,  such  as  were  well  atiectt  d  to  Artemisia 
were  grieved  at  her  words,  thinking  she  would  sutler  some 
harm  at  tlie  king's  hand,  because  slie  dissuaded  him  from 
rriving  battle  by  sea  :  hut  those  who  liated  and  envied  her,  ai 
being  honoui'ed  above  all  the  allies,  were  delighted  with  herdeci» 
sion,  thinking  she  would  be  ruined.  When,  however,  the  opinions 
were  report^  to  XerzeSi  he  was  very  much  pleased  with  ths 
opinion  of  Artemima ;  and  having  before  thought  her  an  ad- 
mirable woman,  he  then  praised  her  much  more.  However,  he 
gave  orders  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  migority  in  this  matter 
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iliiiildng  that  tbe7  had  hehaved  ill  at  Eaboea  on  purpose,  be* 
sanae  be  was  not  present;  he  now  prepared  in  person  to  behold 
ihieak  engaging  by  sea.  « 

70.  When  thej  gave  the  signal  for  putting  to  sea,  they  got 
tlie  ships  under  weigh  for  Salamis,  and  drew  up  near  it,  tak- 
ing their  stations  in  silence :  at  that  time,  however,  there  was 
not  day  enough  for  them  to  enter  on  a  naval  eri^a^ement ;  for 
Tii^ht  wos  coming  on,  they  therefore  lield  themselves  in  readi- 
ness tur  the  next  dny.    But  fear  and  dismay  took  possession 
of  the  Greeks,  and  not  least  those  from  Peloponnesus.  Thej 
were  dismayed,  because,  being  posted  at  Salami^  they  were 
about  to  fight  for  the  territory  of  the  Athenians  ;  and  if  conr 
quered,  they  would  be  shnt  up  and  besieged  in  the  island, 
having  left  their  own  coontrj  defenceless.   71.  The  land- 
foroee  of  the  barbarians  marched  that  same  night  against  the 
Pseloponnesos ;  althongh  oTery  possible  expedient  had  been 
contrived  to  hinder  the  barbarians  from  entering  by  the  main 
land.    For  as  soon  as  the  Peloponnesians  he^  that  those 
with  Leonidns  at  Thermopylae  had  perished,  they  flocked  toge- 
ther from  the  cities  and  stationed  themselves  at  the  Isthmus ; 
and  CleomLrotns,  son  of  Anaxandriih  s,  and  brother  of  Leo- 
nidas,  commanded  them.    Havino;  stationed  themselves  there- 
fore at  tiie  Isthmu,«,  nud  liavingr  blocked  up  the  Scironian  way, 
they  then,  as  they  determined  on  consultation,  built  a  wall 
across  the  Isthmus.   As  they  were  many  myriads  in  number, 
and  every  man  laboured,  the  work  pro<n*es8ed  rapidly ;  for 
etonea^  bricks^  timber,  and  baskets  full  of  sand  were  brought 
to  it^  and  those  who  assisted  fiagged  not  a  moment  in  their 
werkyather  by  night  or  by  day.  72.  Those  who  assisted  at  tiie 
Isthmus  with  all  their  forces,  were  the  following  <^tbe  Greeks ; 
the  Lscedaemonians,  and  all  the  Aroadians,  the  Eleans^  Cor* 
inthiSAS,  IKcyonians,  Epidaurians,  PUiasians,  Troaenians,  and 
Hermionians.    These  were  they  who  assisted,  and  were  very 
much  alarmed  at  the  dangerous  situation  ot  Greece  :  but  the 
rest  of  the  Peloponnesians  did  not  concern  flu  mselves  about  it ; 
however,  the  Olympian  and  Carnian  festivals  were  now  ])ast. 
73.  Seven  nations  inlmbit  the  l^eloponnesus ;  of  these,  two, 
being  indigenous,  arc  now  seated  in  the  saine  (^nmtry  in  which 
they  originally  dwelt,  the  Arcadians  and  Cynurians.  One 
nation,  the  Achaeans,  never  removed  from  the  Peloponnesus, 
thoQgh  they  did  from  their  own  territory,  and  now  occupy 
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of  tiie  aerai  are  fimlgi^ 
Doriansy  ^toliiii8|  Dryoinansi  and  Lemniana.  The  Ddriaaa 
hate  rnanj  and  edelmted  cities ;  the.  MstxXam^  enly  EHa: 
the  Dryopians,  Hermioiie  and  Aahie^  aitoate  near  Cardan^rlB 
of  Laoonia ;  the  T<ftmmana  have  dl  the  ParoreataB.  The  Cy>- 
nurians^  who  are  indigenous,  are  the  only  people  that  appear 
to  bo  lonians  ;  but  they  Iiiive  become  Dorians  bj  being 
governed  by  the  Argives,  and  throu^rh  lapse  of  time,  being 
OriieatJB*  and  neighbouring  inhabitants.  Of  these  seven  na- 
tions, the  remaining  cities,  except  those  T  have  enumerated, 
remained  neutral ;  or,  if  I  may  q>eak  £reeiy»  bj  rematning 
neutral,  favoured  the  Mede. 

74.  Those  at  the  Tsthmuf,  then,  persevered  with  such  seal, 
as  having  now  to  contend  tor  their  all,  and  as  they  did  not 
expect  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  fleets  meanwhiky 
those  at  SaUmia^  having  heard  of  these  things^  were  ahnned, 
not  fearing  so  moch  for  themselves  as  for  the  Pdoponneaiis. 
For  some  time  one  man  standing  bj  another  began  to  talk  in 
secreti  wondering  at  the  impnidmice  of  fioTjbiades;  tillatlMt 
Amar  ^Mconieni  broke  out  openly,  and  a  coancil  was  calledp 
and  much  was  said  on  the  aame  snljeot   Somtf  said,  thai 
thej  ought  to  sail  for  the  Peloponneaas»  and  hamd  a  battle 
for  tlmtf  and  not  stay  and  fight  for  a  pkoe  already  taken  hy 
the  enemy;  bat  the  Athenians,  .ffiginetsa,  and  Megareans, 
that  they  should  stay  there  and  defend  themselves.  75.  There- 
upon,  Theinistocles,  whea  he  saw  his  opinion  wa^  overruled 
by  the  Peloponuesians,  went  secretly  out  of  the  council;  and 
having  gone  out,  he  despatched  a  man  in  a  boat  to  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  MedeSy  having  instructed  him  what  to  say  :  his 
name  was  Sicinnus  ;  and  he  was  a  domestic,  and  preceptor  to 
the  children  of  Tliemistocles ;  him,  after  these  events,  The- 
mistoclcs  got  made  a  Thespian,  when  the  Thespians  augment- 
ed the  number  oi  their  citizens,  and  gave  him  a  competent 
fortune.    He,  then,  arriving  in  the  boat,  spoke  as  follows  to 
the  generals  of  the  barbarians :  *^  The  general  of  the  Atheni- 
ans has  sent  me  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  (for  be 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  king,  and  wishes  that  your  affiais 


^  lia/'hr  takes  the  word  Omeate  to  describe  people  who  were 
planted  from  a  distanrf ,  and  made  in  dwell  near  Argos.  One  advantap? 
in  folK)wing  his  inteipretauoa  u,  that  it  obnates  the  necenity  of  altehof 
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may  prosper,  rather  than  those  of  the  Greeks,)  to  inform  you, 
that  the  Greeks  in  great  consternation  are  deliberating  on 
flight ;  and  you  have  now  an  opportunity  of  achieving  the 
most  glorious  of  all  enterprises,  if  you  do  not  suffer  them  to 
escape.  For  they  do  not  agree  among  themselves,  nor  will 
they  oppose  you  ;  but  you  will  see  those  who  are  in  your  in- 
terest, and  those  who  are  not,  fighting  with  one  another."  He 
having  delivered  this  message  to  them,  immediately  departed. 
76.  As  these  tidings  appeared  to  them  worthy  of  credit,  in  the 
first  place,  they  landed  a  considerable  number  of  Persians  on 
the  little  island  of  Psjrttalea,  lying  between  Salamis  and  the 
continent ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  when  it  was  midnight,  they 
got  their  western  wing  under  weigh,  drawing  it  in  a  circle 
towards  Salamis,  and  those  who  were  stationed  about  Ceos  and 
Cynosura  got  under  weigh  and  occupied  the  whole  passage  as 
far  as  Munychia,  with  their  ships.  And  for  this  reason  they 
got  their  ships  under  weigh,  that  the  Greeks  might  have  no 
way  to  escape,  but  being  shut  up  in  Salamis,  might  suffer 
punishment  for  the  conflicts  at  Artemisium  ;  and  they  landed 
the  Persians  at  the  little  island  of  Psyttalea  for  this  reason, 
that,  when  an  engagement  should  take  place,  as  they  expected 
most  part  of  the  men  and  wrecks  would  be  driven  thither, 
(for  that  island  lay  in  the  strait  where  the  engagement  was 
likely  to  take  place,)  they  might  save  the  one  party,  and  destroy 
the  other.  But  these  things  they  did  in  silence,  that  the  enemy 
might  not  know  what  was  going  on.  They  therefore  made 
these  preparations  by  night,  without  taking  any  rest. 

77.  I  am  unable  to  speak  against  the  oracles  as  not  being 
true,  nor  wish  to  impugn  the  authority  of  those  that  speak 
clearly,  when  I  look  on  such  occurrences  as  the  following. 
^  When  they  shall  bridge  with  ships  the  sacred  shore  of  Diana 
with  the  golden  sword,  and  sea-girt  Cjmosura,  having  with 
mad  hope  destroyed  beautiful  Athens,  then  divine  Vengeance 
shall  quench  strong  Presumption,  son  of  Insolence,  when 
thinking  to  subvert  all  things.  For  brass  shall  engage  with 
brass,  and  Mars  shall  redden  the  sea  with  blood.  Then  the 
far-thundering  son  of  Saturn  and  benign  victory  shall  bring 
a  day  of  freedom  to  Greece."  Looking  on  such  occurrences, 
and  regarding  Bacis,  who  spoke  thus  clearly,  1  neither  dare 
myself  say  any  thing  in  contradiction  to  oracles,  nor  allow 
others  to  do  so. 
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78.  There  was  jrroat  altercntion  between  the  p^enerals  at 
Salamis  :  ;uid  they  did  not  yet  know  that  the  barbarians  bad 
surrounded  them  with  their  ships ;  but  they  supposed  thi^ 
they  were  in  the  same  place  as  they  bad  aeea  them  atatiened 
in  during  the  day.    79.  While  the  generals  were  di^pui- 
ingy  AnaddeSt  son  of  Lyaimachus,  crossed  over  from  M^om,  i 
he  was  an  Athenian^  but  had  been  banished  by  ostraciaD: 
haying  heard  of  his  manner  of  lift^  I  eonaider  him  to  have 
been  the  best  and  most  upright  man  in  Athena^   Thia  per- 
son»  standing  at  the  entrance  of  tfie  conneily  called  Themis- 
todes  out|  who  was  not  indeed  his  finendf  but  his  most 
bitter  enemy ;  yet,  from  the  greatness  of  the  impending 
danger,  he  forgot  that,  and  called  him,  wishing  to  confer 
with  him  ;  for  he  had  already  heard  that  those  from  Pclopou- 
nesus  were  anxious  to  get  the  ships  under  weigh  i'or  the  Isth- 
mus.   When  Theraistocles  came  out  to  him,  Aristides  spoke 
as  followH :  "It  is  right  that  we  should  strive,  butli  on  other 
occasions,  and  particularly  on  this,  which  of  us  shall  do  the 
p^reatest  service  to  our  country.    I  assure  you,  tiiat  to  ?ay 
little  or  much  to  the  Feloponnesians  about  sailing  t'rom  hence, 
is  the  same  thing ;  for  I,  an  eye-witness,  tell  you,  now,  even 
if  they  would,  neither  the  Corinthians^  nor  Enrybiades  him- 
self, will  be  able  to  sail  away ;  for  we  are  on  all  sides  enclosed 
by  the  enemy.     Gro  in  therefore,  and  acquaint  them  with 
this.**    80,  He  answered  as  follows:     You  both  give 
very  useful  advice,  and  have  brought  good  news ;  for  you  me 
come  yourself  as  an  eye-witness  of  what  I  wished  should 
hi^pen.  Enow,  then,  Uiat  what  has  been  done  by  the  Medes, 
proceeds  from  me.   For  it  was  necessary,  aince  the  Ghreeks 
would  not  willingly  come  to  an  engagement,  that  thej  should 
be  compelled  to  it  against  their  wUl.    But  do  you,  since  you 
come  hriiiginsj  }jood  news,  announce  it  to  them  yourself,  for  if 
I  tell  them,  I  shall  appear  to  speak  from  my  own  invention, 
aiid  ohall  not  persuade  them,  as  if  the  barbarians  were  doing 
no  such  thinj^.    But  do  you  go  in,  and  iniunu  them  how  the 
case  is :  and  when  you  have  infurmed  them,  if  they  are  per- 
suaded, so  much  the  better  ;  but  if  they  attach  no  credit  to 
what  you  say,  it  will  l)e  the  same  to  us  :  for  they  can  no 
longer  escape  by  flight,  if,  as  you  say,  we  are  surrounded  on 
all  sides/'    81.  Aristides,  going  in,  gave  this  Account,  saying 
that  he  came  from  JBgina,  and  with  difficulty  sailed  through 
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nperceive4  ^7  those  that  were  stationed  round;  for  that  the 
rhole  Orecian  fleet  was  snrroiinded  by  (he  ships  of  Xerxes, 
le  adviMd  Uiem,  therefore,  to  prepare  themseWes  for  their 
befenoe.  Ana  be^  having  said  this^  withdrew;  a  dispotei  how* 
^▼er,  again  arose^  for  the  greater  part  of  the  generals  gave 
to  credit  to  the  report  82.  While  they  were  still  in  doob^ 
;bere  arrived  a  trireme  of  Tenians  that  had  deserted,  which 
Paneetius,  son  ol'  Socimenes,  commanded,  and  which  brought 
in  account  of  the  whole  truth.  For  that  action  the  name  of 
file  Tenians  was  engraved  on  the  tripod  at  Delphi,  among 
those  who  had  defeated  the  barbarian.  With  this  sliip  that 
came  oirer  at  Salamis,  and  with  the  Lemnian  before,  off  Arte* 
misium,^  the  Grecian  fleet  was  made  up  to  the  full  number 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty  ships ;  for  before  it  wanted  two 
of  that  number. 

88*  When  the  aceount  given  by  the  Tenians  was  eredited  by 
the  Greeks,  they  prepared  for  an  engagement.    Day  dawned, 
and  when  they  had  mustered  the  marines,  Themistocles,  above 
ull  the  others,  harangued  them  most  eloquently.    His  speech 
wais  entirely  taken  up  in  contrasting  better  things  with  worse, 
exhorting  them  to  choose  the  best  of  all  those  things  which 
depended  on  the  nature  and  condition  of  man.  Having  hoished 
hia  speech,  he  ordered  them  to  go  on  board  their  ships:  they 
accordingly  were  going  on  hoard,  when  the  trireme  from 
JBgina,  whieh  had  gone  to  fetch  the  ^acida^  returned* 
Thereupon  the  Greeks  got  all  theur  ships  under  weigh.  84* 
When  they  were  under  weigh,  the  barbarians  immediately  fell 
npon  them.   Now  all  the  other  Ghreeks  began  to  back  water 
and  made  for  the  shore  ;  but  Aminias  of  Pallene,  an  Athenian, 
being  carried  ornraril.-?,  attacked  a  ship  ;  and  his  ship  liecoming 
entangled  with  the  other,  and  the  crew  not  being  able  to  clear, 
the  rest  thereupon  coniiii^  to  the  assistance  of  Aminias,  en- 
gaged.  Thus  the  Atiienians  say  the  battle  commenced ;  but 
the  .^ginetae  affirm,  that  the  ship  which  went  to  .^Igina  to 
fetch  the  jKacidsB^  was  the  first  to  heg^   This  is  also  sai^ 
that  a  phantom  of  a  woman  appeared  to  them,  and  that  on 
her  M»pearance  she  eheered  them  on,  so  diat  the  whole  fleet  of 
the  weeks  heard  her,  after  she  had  first  reproached  them  in 
these  worda^:    Dastards,  how  long  will  yon  back  water?** 
85.  Opposite  the  Athenians  the  Phoenicians  were  drawn  up, 

*  bee  ciiap.  11. 
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lor  they  occupied  the  wing  towards  Eleiisis  and  westward; 
opposite  the  Lacedsemonians,  the  loaiaiis  occupied  the  wing 
towards  the  east  an  l  the  Piraeeus.  Of  the^^e^some  few  be- 
haved ill  on  purpose,  in  cornpliaiu  e  witli  the  injunctions  of 
Themigtocles  but  most  of  them,  not  «o.  I  am  able  to 
mention  the  names  of  several  captains  of  triremes  wlio  took 
Grecian  ships ;  but  I  shall  make  no  use  of  them,  except  of 
Theomestor,  aon  of  Androdamas,  and  Phjlacus,  son  of  Histi* 
maiBf  both  Samians.  I  meotioa  these  two  only  for  this  rciMon, 
because  Theomestor,  on  aooount  of  this  exploit,  was  made 
tyrant  of  Samoa  bj  the  appointmAiit  of  the  Persiana ;  and 
Phjlacus  was  inscribed  as  a  benefactor  of  the  king,  and  a 
large  tract  of  land  was  given  him.  The  benefiustors  of  the 
Ui^^  are  called  in  the  Persian  language^  Orosangte.  So<^  was 
the  case  with  regard  to  these  men.  86.  The  greater  part  of 
t&e  ships  were  run  down  at  Salamis ;  some  being  destroyed 
by  the  Athenians,  others  by  the  JEginetn.  For  as  the  GxBeks 
fought  in  ^ood  order,  in  line,  but  the  barbarians  were  neither 
properly  formed  nor  did  any  thing  with  judgment,  such  an 
event  a-s  (]i<l  liappen,  was  likely  to  occur.  However,  they  were 
and  provctl  themselves  to  be  fai-  braver  on  this  day  than  off 
Eubcea,  every  one  exerting  himself  vigorously,  and  dreadinjr 
Xerxes ;  for  each  thought  that  he  himself  was  observed  by 
the  king. 

87.  As  rejrnrds  the  rest,  of  some  of  them  I  am  unable  to 
say  with  certainty  how  each  of  the  barbarians  or  Greeks 
fought ;  but  with  respect  to  Artemisia,  the  following  incident 
oocnrred,  by  which  she  obtained  still  greater  credit  with  the 
long.  For  when  the  king's  forces  were  in  great  confusion,  at 
that  moment  the  ship  of  Artemima  was  chased  by  an  Attic 
ship^  and  she  not  being  able  to  escape^  for  before  her  were 
other  friendly  ships,  and  her  own  happened  to  be  nearest  the 
enemy,  she  resolved  to  do  that,  which  sncoeeded  in  the  at- 
tempt For  being  pursued  by  the  Athenian,  she  bore  down 
upon  a  friendly  ship,  manned  by  Calyndians,  and  with  Da* 
masithymus  himself,  king  of  the  Calyndians,  on  board ;  whe* 
ther  she  had  any  quarrel  with  him  while  they  were  at  the 
Hellespont,  1  am  unable  to  say,  or  whether  she  did  it  on  pur- 
pose, or  whether  the  ship  of  the  Calyndians  happened  by  chance 
to  be  in  her  way ;  however,  she  ran  it  down,  and  sunk  it,  and 

*  See  chap.  2X 
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hj  good  fortune  gained  a  double  advimtage  to  herself.  For 
the  captain  of  the  Attic  sbip^  when  he  saw  her  bearing  down 
on  a  ship  of  the  barbariaog»  ooncluding  Artemisia's  ship  lo  be 
ttther  ft  Grecian,  or  one  thai  had  deserted  from  the  enemy 
nnd  was  assisting  them^  tamed  aaide  and  attacked  others^ 
88.  In  the  first  plaoe»  this  was  the  result  to  her,  that  she 
escaped  and  did  not  porish ;  and  in  the  nezti  it  fell  out  that 
she  having  done  an  iojuryy  in  conseqiienee  of  it,  became  still 
mofe  in  favoor  with  Zmras.  For  it  is  said,  that  Xmces  look- 
ing 00  obsenred  her  ship  making  the  attack,  and  that  some 
near  him  said :  "  Sire,  do  you  see  Artemisia,  how  well  she 
fights,  and  has  sunk  one  of  the  caeniy's  ships?''  Whereupon 
he  asked,  if  it  was  in  truth  the  exploit  of  Artemisia ;  they 
answered,  "  that  they  knew  the  ensign  of  her  ship  perfectly 
well;"  but  they  thought  that  it  was  an  enemy  that  was  sunk. 
For,  as  has  been  mentioned,  other  things  turned  out  fortunately 
for  her,  and  this  in  particular,  that  no  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
Calyndian  ship  was  saved  so  as  to  accuse  her.  And  it  is 
related  that  Xerxes  said  in  answer  to  their  remarks :  "  My 
men  have  become  women*  and  my  women,  men.^  They  relate 
that  Xerxes  said  this. 

89.  In  this  battle  perished  the  admiral,  Ariabignes,  son  of 
Darius,  and  brother  of  Xerxes,  and  many  other  illustrious 
men  of  the  Persians  and  Modes,  and  the  other  allies;  but  only 
aome  few  of  the  Qreeks:  for  as  they  knew  how  to  swim,  thej 
whose  ships  were  destroyed,  and  who  did  not  perish  in  actual 
conflict,  swam  safe  to  Salamis;  whereas  many  of  the  barba-' 
fians^  not  knowing  how  to  swim,  perished  in  the  sea.  When 
the  foremost  ships  were  pat  to  f^ght>  then  the  greatest  nnm- 
bers  were  destroyed ;  for  those  who  were  stationed  behind^ 
endeavouring  to  prisa  un  with  their  sliips  to  the  front,  that 
they,  too,  might  give  the  king  some  proof  of  their  courage, 
fell  foul  of  their  own  flying  ships.  90.  The  following  event 
also  occurred  in  this  confusion.  Some  Phoenicians,  whose 
ships  were  destroyed,  going  to  the  king,  accused  the  lonians, 
that  their  ships  had  perished  by  their  means,  for  that  tliey 
had  betrayed  him.  It,  however,  turned  out  that  the  Ionian 
captains  were  not  put  to  death,  but  that  those  Pha>nicians  who 
aocossd  them,  recetred  the  following  reward.  For  while  they 
were  yet  speaking,  a  Samothracian  ship  bore  down  on  an 
Athenian  ship;  the  Athenian  was  snnk,  and  an  iKginetan 
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ahip^  coming  up,  sank  the  ship  of  the  Samothracians.  But  the 
Samothradaos  bdog  jaTeUn-meny  br  hurling  their  jsToKiiii^ 
the  maiines  from  the  ship  that  had  sunk  ilieiii»  and 
boarded  and  got  possesBkm  of  it.  This  action  sayed  the 
lonians:  for  when  Xerzee  saw  them  perform  so  great  aa 
exploit,  he  turned  round  to  the  PhcBnidana^  as  bong  aborc 
measure  grieved,  and  ready  to  blame  all,  and  ordered  their 
heads  tu  be  struck  off,  that  they  who  had  proved  themselves 
coward:^,  might  nu  more  accuse  those  who  were  braver.  (For 
whenever  Xerxes  ^^aw  any  one  of  his  own  uieii  perturmingr  a 
gallant  action  in  the  sea-light,  being  seated  at  the  foot  ot  the 
mountain  opposite  Salamis,  which  i?  called  ^l^galeos,  hv  in- 
quired the  name  of  the  person  who  did  it,  and  his  secretaries 
wrote  down  the  family  and  country  of  the  captain  of  the 
trireme.)  Moreover,  Ariaramncs,  a  Feraiant  who  was  a  friend 
to  l4e  lonianSy  and  happened  to  be  present,  contributed  to  the 
min  of  the  Phoenicians.  Tkej  acoordingiy  betook  themaelTea 
to  the  Phcdnicians.^ 

9L  The  barbariana  being  toned  to  flight  and  sailing  awajr 
towards  Phalerns,  the  JEginetm  waylaying  them  in  the  8trast» 
performed  actions  worthy  of  record*  For  the  Athenians  in 
the  rout  ran  down  both  those  ships  that  resisted  and  those 
that  fled ;  and  the  iEgineta?,  those  that  sailed  away  from  the 
battle :  so  that  when  any  escaped  the  Athenians,  being  borne 
violently  on,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ^^ginetje.  92. 
At  this  time  there  happened  to  meet  together  the  ship  of 
Themistocles,  giving  chace  to  one  of  the  encniy,  and  that  of 
Polycritn?,  son  of  Criu«,  an  il^uinetan,  bearing  down  \i\)ou  n 
Sidonian  ship,  the  same  tiiat  had  taken  the  .^ilginetan  ship, 
which  was  keeping  watch  off  SdathoSi  and  on  board  of  which 
sailed  Pytheas,  son  of  Ischenous,  whom,  though  covered  with 
wounds,  the  Persians  kept  in  the  ship  from  admiration  of  his 
Talour.^  The  Sidonian  ship  that  carried  him  about,  was  taken 
with  the  Persians  on  board,  so  that  Pytheas,  by  this  mean% 
returned  safe  to  JE^^ina.  But  when  Polycritus  saw  the  Athe- 
nian ship^  be  knew  it^  seeing  the  admiral's  ensign ;  and  shout- 
ing  to  Themistodes,  he  railed  at  him,  upbraiding  him  with 
the  charge  of  Medism  brought  against  the  -ffiginetie.*  Poly- 
critua,  accordingly,  as  he  was  attacking  the  ship,  threw  out 

*  Th.it  is,  '*  the  executioners  pnt  t^iem  to  death." 
7  See  B.  V  U.  du^.  181.  «  Soe  B.  VI.  duip.  49»  SO 
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these  reproachtti  against  Themistodes*  But  the  barbarians^ 
whose  ships  sornyed,  fled  and  arrived  at  Phalems^  under  the 
protactton  of  the  land-forces. 

93.  In  this  engagement  of  the  Greeks,  the  ^giaete  ob- 
tnined  the  greatest  renown  i  and  next,  the  Athenians -of  par- 
ticular  persons,  Poljcritus  of  jEgina,  and  Athenians,  Eumenea 
the  Anagjrasian,  witli  Aminias  a  l*allenian,  who  gave  chace 
to  Artemisia ;  and  if  he  had  known  that  Artemisia  sailed  in 
that  8}ii|j,  he  would  not  have  piven  over  the  pursuit,  till  he 
hud  either  tiiketi  her,  op  been  iamself  taken.  For  such  had 
been  the  order  given  to  the  Athenian  captains ;  and  besides, 
a  reward  of  ten  thousand  drachmas  was  offered  to  whoever 
sliould  take  her  alive ;  for  thejr  considered  it  a  great  indignity 
that  a  woman  should  make  war  against  Athens.  She,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  before  mentioned,  made  her  escape ;  and 
the  others^  whose  ships  snrriyed,  lay  at  Phalerus.  94.  The 
Athenians  saj,  that  AdimantnSy  the  Corinthian  admiral,  im- 
mediatelj  from  the  emmencement,  when  the  ships  engaged, 
being  dismayed  and  excesstvelj  frightened,  hoisted  si^  and 
fled ;  and  that  the  Corinthians,  seeing  their  admiral's  ship 
Oying,  likewise  bore  away;  and  when,  in  their  flight,  they 
arrived  off  the  temple  of  Minerva  Sdras,  on  the  ooast  of 
Salamis,  a  light  bark  fell  in  with  them  by  the  guidance  of 
heaven  ;  that  no  one  appeared  to  liuve  sent  it,  and  that  it  came 
up  to  the  Corinthians,  who  knew  nothing  relating  to  the  fleet. 
From  this  circumstjince  they  conjectured  the  circumstance  to 
be  divine  ;  for  that  wlien  those  on  T>oard  the  hark  neared  the 
ships,  tiiey  spoke  iis  follows:  Adimantus,  huvin'r  drawn  off 
your  ships,  you  have  hurried  away  in  flight,  betray  in  lt  the 
Grreeks:  they,  however,  are  victorious,  as  far  as  they  could 
have  desired  to  conquer  their  enemies."  Having  said  this,  as 
Adimantns  did  not  credit  thera,  they  again  spoke  as  follows : 
that  ^  they  were  ready  to  be  taken  as  hostages,  and  be  pmt  to 
death,  if  the  Greeks  were  not  found  to  be  vietorioas:"  upon 
which,  having  pnt  about  ship»  he  and  the  rest  retamed  to  the 
fleets  when  the  work  was  done.  Sneh  a  story  is  tdd  of  them 
by  the  Athenians;  the  Corinthians,  however,  do  not  admit  its 
troth,  bnt  affirm  that  they  were  among  the  foremost  in  the 
engi^ement ;  and  the  rest  of  Gk-eeoe  boun  testimony  in  their 
favour.  95.  Aristides,  son  of  Lysimachus,  an  Athenian,  of 
whom  I  made  mentiuu  a  little  before  u:^  a  moat  upright  luan, 
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in  this  oonfunoa  that  took  phoe  aboiit  Sakmii^  did  is  foUowi; 
taking  with  liim  a  ooosidenble  number  of  heavj-aimed  mm^ 
who  were  stationed  abng  the  ehoie  of  the  Sakininian  tmi* 
tory,  and  were  Athenians  by  race,  he  landed  them  on  the  i 

island  of  Psyttalea,  and  they  put  to  tlie  sword  all  tlie  Persiaos 
who  were  on  that  little  island. 

96.  Wiiea  the  sea-fight  wasended^  the  Greeks,  bavin*?  liault^d 
on  shore  at  Salamis  all  the  wrecks  that  still  happenid  to  be 
there,  held  themselves  ready  for  another  battle,  ex[)(!rtii)cr  the 
kinjT  would  still  make  use  of  the  shi{)s  that  survived.  But  t 
west  wind  carrying  away  many  of  tlie  wrecks,  drove  them  on 
the  shore  of  Attica,  which  is  called  CoUas,  so  as  to  fulfil  both 
all  the  other  oracles  delivered  by  Bacis  and  MusMis  eonoem- 
iQg  this  seaofight,  and  also  that  relating  to  the  wrecks  which 
were  drifted  on  this  shore^  which  many  years  before  had  been 

*  delivered  byLysistratos^  an  Athenian  augur,  but  had  not  been 
understood  by  any  of  the  Qreeks :  **  The  CoHan  women  sha& 
broil  tbeir  meat  with  oars.*^^  This  waa  to  luqspen  after  tiw 
departure  of  the  king. 

97.  Xerxes,  when  he  saw  the  defeat  he  had  sustained,  fear- 
ing lest  some  of  the  lonians  might  suggest  to  the  Greeks,  or 
lest  they  themselves  might  resolve  to  sail  to  the  Hellespont, 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  bridges,  and  lest  he,  beinjr 
shut  up  in  Europe,  might  be  in  danger  of  perishing,  moditattxl 
flight.  But  wishing  that  his  intention  should  not  be  knt^vn 
either  to  the  Greeks  or  his  own  people,  he  atten"i}>ted  to  thruw 
a  mound  across  to  Salamis ;  and  he  fastened  together  JPImb- 
nidaa  merchantmen,  that  they  might  serve  instead  of  a  raft 
and  a  wall ;  and  he  made  preparation  for  war»  as  if  about  to 
fight  another  battle  at  sea»  All  the  others  who  saw  him  thus 
occupied,  were  firmly  conTineed  that  he  had  seriously  deter- 
ndned  to  stay  and  continne  the  war  i  but  none  of  these  things 
escaped  the  notice  of  liardonius^  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  his  derign*  At  the  same  time  that  Xerxes  was  doiiig 
tiiis,  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  Persians^  ta  infarm 
them  of  the  misfortune  that  had  bebllen  hiuu  98.  There  is 
nothing  mortal  that  reaches  its  destination  more  rapidly  than 
these  couriers :  it  has  been  thus  planned  by  the  Persians. 
They  say  that  as  many  days  as  are  occupied  in  the  whole 
journey,  so  many  liorses  and  men  are  posted  at  regular  inter- 

'  Or,   shaU  fhudiier  at  the  oun.*' 
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-vak,  a  hme  uid  ft  man  being  atttkuied  at  each  day'a  joarnejr : 
Mitlier  anow^  nor  ndn,  nor  hea^  nor  nigbt^  pierenta  than 
from  perfisrming  their  i^ipointed  stage  aa  qnidi  aa  poaaifale* 
The  flxat  coniier  deliTen  hia  ordera  to  the  aecond,  the  aecond 
to  the  third,  and  ao  it  paasea  thronghonti  being  delivered  from 
one  to  the  other,  joBt  like  the  torch-bearing  among  the  Greeks, 
which  they  pert'onn  in  honour  of  Vulcan.  This  mode  of  tra- 
velling by  hor&es  the  Persians  call  angare!on.  99.  The  first 
message  that  reached  iSusa,  with  the  news  that  Xerxes  was  in 
possession  of  Athens,  caused  so  great  joy  among  the  Persians 
who  had  been  left  ])ehiiu],  that  they  strewed  all  tlie  roads  with 
myrtle,  burnt  perfumes,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  sacrifiees 
and  festivity.  But  the  second  messenger  arriving  threw  them 
into  auch  consternation,  that  they  all  rent  their  garments,  and 
attered  nnbounded  shouts  and  lamentations,  laying  the  blame 
on  Mardonius.  The  Peraiana  acted  thua^  not  so  mnch  being 
grieved  for  the  ships,  as  fearing  for  Xerxes  himself.  And  this 
eottttnoed  with  the  Peraiana  daring  ali  the  time  that  elapsed  until 
Xerzea  himself  arrived  and  stopped  ihatsk  Jremdomg  to. 

100.  Mardonioa,  aeeing  Xerzea  moch  afflicted  on  aeoonnt 
of  the  aea-Aght,  and  anapecting  he  waa  meditating  a  retreat 
from  Athens,  and  having  thought  within  himself,  that  he  ahonld 
suffer  punishment  for  having  persuaded  the  king  tx)  invade 
Greece,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  incur  the 
hazard  either  of  subduing  Greece,  or  ending  his  life  gloriously 
in  attempting  great  achievements:  however,  the  thought  of 
subduing  Greeee  weighed  more  with  him  ;  havin";,  therefore, 
considered  these  thing?',  he  tlius  addressed  tlie  king:  "Sire, 
do  not  grieve,  nor  think  you  liave  su tiered  any  great  loss  in 
consequence  of  what  has  happened ;  for  the  contest  with  us 
does  not  depend  on  wood  alone,  bat  on  men  and  horseSt  None 
of  those  who  imagine  they  have  already  finished  the  whole 
bosineaBi  will  quit  their  ships  and  attempt  to  oppose  70a,  nor 
wiE  anyone  from  this  continent ;  and  they  who  have  opposed 
VB9  have  aa£bred  paniahment.  If,  then,  yon  think  fit»  list  ua 
immediately  make  an  attempt  on  Peloponnesaa ;  or  if  you 
think  right  to  deky,  you  may  do  so.  Bat  be  not  diacooraged ; 
for  the  Greeks  have  no  means  of  escape  fitmi  rendering  an 
account  of  what  they  have  done  now  and  formerly,  and  from 
becoming  your  slaves.  By  all  means,  therefore,  do  this.  If, 
howeveTj  you  have  determined  yourself  to  retire  and  tu  with- 
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ciraw  the  army,  I  have  then  other  advice  to  offer.  Do  not 
you,  O  king,  suffer  the  Persians  to  be  exposed  to  the  derisioii 
of  the  Greeks ;  for  where  the  Fernans  fought,^  your  sffints 
reoeiTed  no  damage^  nor  can  you  say  that  we  have  on  aaj 
occasion  proved  cowards.  But  if  the  Ph<£niciao8»  £gyptiaD8, 
Ojrprianti  and  Cilioianay  have  shown  themselves  cowardai  thia 
disaster  In  no  rapeot  extends  to  the  Persians.  Since,  thero" 
for^  the  Ferstans  axe  not  to  blamcy  yield  to  my  advice.  If 

Ca  have  resolved  not  to  stay  here,  do  yon  retom  to  your  own 
me,  and  take  with  you  the  greatest  part  of  the  army ;  hot 
it  is  right  that  I  should  deliver  Greece  to  you  reduced  to 
slavery,  having  selected  three  hundred  thousand  men  from  the 
Jinny.*'    101.  Xerxes,  Iiaving  heard  this,  wha  rejoiced  and  de- 
lijrhted,  as  relieved  from  troubles,  and  said  to  Mardonius,  that 
alter  deliberation,  he  would  give  liim  :ui  answer  as  to  which 
ot  tlif  se  plans  he  would  adopt.    ^^  hiU'  he  wan  deliberating 
with  his  Persian  counsellors,  he  thought  lit  to  si  nd  for  Arte- 
misia to  the  council,  because  she  was  evidently  tlu  only  person 
who  before  understood  what  ought  to  have  been  done.  When 
Artemisia  arrived,  Xerxes  having  ordered  his  other  eonnael- 
lors  of  the  Persians  and  his  guards  to  withdraw,  f^poke  as 
foUows :    Mardonius  advises  me  to  stay  here,  and  maice  an 
attempt  on  the  Feloponnesus;  sayiii^»  that  the  Persians  and 
the  land  army  are  not  at  all  to  blaiM  for  the  defeat  I  have 
sustained,  and  wish  to  give  me  proof  of  it.   He,  therefore, 
advises  me  either  to  do  t^  or  widies  himself  having  sdecMd 
three  hundred  thousand  men  from  the  army,  to  deliver  Greeee 
to  me  reduced  to  slavery ;  and  advises  me  to  return  to  my  own 
home  with  the  rest  ul*  the  army.    Do  you,  therefore,  for  you 
gave  me  good  advice  respecting  the  sea-fight  that  has  taken 
place,  in  dissuading  me  from  engaging  in  it,  advic^e  me  now, 
by  adopting  which  measure  I  shall  consult  best  for  my  inter- 
est."   102.  Thus  he  askr  l  In  r  advice.    She  answered  as  fol- 
lows: *'  O  king,  it  is  dillicult  for  me  to  sny  what  is  best  for 
you  who  ask  my  advice.    However,  in  the  j>re^rnt  state  of 
aAurs,  it  appears  to  me  that  3rou  should  return  home,  and 
leave  Mardonius  here  with  the  troops  he  requires,  if  he  wishes 
it,  and  promises  to  effect  what  he  says.    For,  on  Ibt  one 
hand,  if  he  conquers  what  he  says  he  will,  and  his  plans  should 
sncoeed,  the  achievement,  sire,  will  he  yours,  for  your  sorvanis 

^  Literally,  *'  among  the  Perdans.*' 
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will  have  ftoeompliahed  it.  Bot^  on  the  other  hand,  if  thbgs 
fall  oat  contniy  to  the  expectation  of  Mardoniiuiy  it  will  bono 
great  nuBfortnne^  to  long  as  you  survive,  and  your  own  affidrs 
are  safe  at  home.    For  whilst  you  survive,  and  your  house, 

the  Greeks  will  have  to  hazard  frequent  struggleii  for  them- 
selveti.  But  of  Mardonius,  if  he  bhoulii  sutFer  any  reverse,  no 
account  will  be  taken  ;  nor  if  the  Greeks  are  victorious,  will 
tliey  gain  any  ^vaxt  victory  in  destroying  your  slave.  But  you, 
having  burnt  Atliens,  for  wliich  you  undertook  this  expedi- 
tion, will  return  home."  103.  Xerxes  was  pleased  with  her 
•  advice,  for  she  happened  to  say  the  very  things  that  he  de- 
signed. For  even  if  all  the  men  and  women  of  the  world  had 
advised  him  to  stay,  in  my  opinion,  he  would  not  have  stayed, 
so  great  was  his  terror.  Having  commended  Artemisia,  he 
sent  her  to  conduct  his  sons  to  Ephesns ;  for  some  of  his 
natural  sons  had  aeoompanied  him. 

I04»  With  the  children  he  sent  HmnotimnSi  as  guardian, 
who  was  by  birth  a  Pedaaian,  and  among  the  eunnehs  second 
to  none  in  the  king's  favour.   The  PtodsBians  dwell  above 
Halicamaasus ;  and  among  4he8e  Fedasians  the  following  oc- 
currence takes  place  :  when  within  a  certain  time  any  calamity 
is  about  to  iaii  uii  tlie  diflerent  neighbours  who  dwell  round 
their  city,  then  the  priestess  of  Minerva  has  a  large  beard. 
This  has  already  happened  twice  to  them.    105.  Hermotiu^us, 
then,  was  sprung  from  these  Pedasians  ;  and  ot  all  the  men  we 
know,  revenged  himself  in  tiie  sev crest  manner  for  an  injury 
he  iiad  received.    For  having  been  taken  by  an  enemy,  and 
sold,  he  was  purchased  by  one  Panionius,  a  Chian,  who  gained 
a  livelihood  by  moat  infamous  practices.   For  whenever  he 
purchased  boys  remarkable  for  beauty,  having  castrated  them, 
he  used  to  take  and  sell  them  at  Sardis  and  £phesus  for  large 
sums ;  for  with  the  barbarians  eunuchs  ore  more  valued  than 
others,  on  account  of  their  perfect  fidelity.   Fanionins,  there- 
fore^ had  castrated  many  others,  as  he  made  his  livelihood  by 
Ihia  means,  and  among  them  this  man:  Hermotimus,  however, 
was  not  unfortnnate  in  every  respect,  for  he  went  to  Sardis 
with  other  presents  to  the  king ;  and  in  process  of  time  was 
most  esteemed  by  Xerxes  of  all  his  eunuchs.    106.  When  the 
king  was  prepariu;^  to  march  his  Persian  army  against  Athens, 
and  was  at  Sardis,  at  that  time  having  gone  down,  on  some  busi- 
ness or  other,  to  the  Mysian  territory  which  the  Chians  possess, 
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imd  is  called  Atanieus,  he  there  mel  with  Paniomas.  H«r- 
ing  rooogniaed  hiokf  he  addmiednianyiriaidiy  words  tDhimi 
first  leeeonting  to  him  the  many  adviatages  he  hid  aeqsmd 
bj  his  means ;  andseeoiidly,  promisiiig  him  how  maoj  benefits 
hie  would  coitfer  on  him  in  reqmta],  if  he  would  hriiig  Us 
fMBOy  and  settle  there  so  that  Panionios,  joyfullj  aasepting 
tiie  proposal,  brought  his  children  and  wife.  But  when  Her- 
motimus  ^^ot  him  with  his  whole  family  in  his  power,  he  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows:  O  thou,  who  of  all  mankind  hfL-t 
gained  thy  livelihood  by  the  most  infamous  acts,  wliat  harni 
had  either  I,  or  any  of  mine,  done  to  thee,  or  any  of  thine,  that 
of  a  man  thou  hast,  made  me  nothing?  Thou  didst  imagme, 
surely,  that  thy  machinations  would  pa?9  unnoticed  by  the 
gods  ;  who  following  righteous  laws,  have  enticed  thee,  who 
hast  oommitted  unholy  deedsi  into  my  hands,  so  that  then 
canst  not  compUiin  of  the  punishment  I  shall  inflict  on  thee.^ 
When  he  had  thus  uptodded  hxm»  his  sons  being  brought  into 
his  presence^  Fanionios  was  compelled  to  castrate  his  own 
sons^  who  were  four  in  number;  and  being  compiled,  he  did 
it ;  and,  after  he  had  finiahed  it^  his  sons^  bSng  compelled,  eae- 
trated  him.  Thus  the  Tengeance  of  HetmotimQS*  overtook 
Panionius* 

107.  Xmmf  when  he  had  committed  his  sons  to  Artemina 

to  convey  to  Ephesus,  having  sent  for  Mardonius,  bade  him 
choose  whut  forces  lu;  would  out  of  the  army,  and  endeavour 
to  make  hiii  actions  correspond  with  his  words.  Thus  much 
was  done  that  day  ;  but  in  the  ni2:ht,  the  admirals,  by  the 
king's  order,  took  back  the  ships  from  Phalerus  to  the  Helies- 
j>ont,  as  quickly  as  each  was  able,  in  order  to  guard  the  bridges 
for  the  king  to  pass  over.  But  when  the  barbarians  were 
sailing  near  Zoster,  where  some  small  promontories  jut  out 
from  the  main  land,  they  fancied  that  they  were  ships,  and  fled 
for  a  considerable  distance ;  but  after  a  while,  perceiving  that 
they  were  not  ships  but  ^montories,  they  collected  together, 
and  pursued  their  Toyage.  108*  When  day  carne^  the  6i«ekt» 
seeing  the  land*forces  remaining  in  the  same  places  supposed 
that  thdr  ^ps  also  trere  at  Phalerus ;  they  expected  also 
that  they  wouU  come  to  an  engagement,  and  prepared  to  defend 
themsdves ;  but  iHien  they  were  informed  that  the  ships  had  i 
departed^  they  immediately  determined  to  pursue  them.  How- 
*  At  Sordia.  *  Liicraiiy,  'Seogeance  and  UennoUmus.'* 
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ever  they  did  not  get  sight  of  Xerxes*  naval  force,  although 
they  pursued  them  as  far  as  Andros  :  on  arriving  at  Andros, 
therefore,  they  held  a  council.  Themistocles  accordingly  gave 
his  opinion,  "that  shaping  their  course  between  the  islands, 
and  pursuing  the  ships,  they  should  sail  directly  to  the  Helles- 
pont, and  destroy  the  bridges."    But  Eurybiades  gave  a  con- 
trary opinion,  saying,  that  "  if  they  destroyed  the  bridges,  they 
would  do  the  greatest  possible  harm  to  Greece :  for  if  the 
Persian,  being  shut  in,  should  be  compelled  to  remain  in 
Europe,  he  would  endeavour  not  to  continue  inactive  ;  for  if 
he  continued  inactive,  he  could  neither  advance  his  affairs,  nor 
find  any  means  of  returning  home,  but  his  army  must  perish 
by  famine  ;  and  if  he  should  attack  them  and  apply  himself  to 
action,  all  Europe  would  probably  go  over  to  him,  by  cities  and 
nations,  either  through  being  taken  by  force,  or  capitulating 
beforehand  ;  and  they  would  derive  sustenance  from  the  an- 
nual produce  of  the  Greeks.    He  thought  however  that  the 
Persian,  having  been  conquered  in  the  sea-fight,  would  not 
remain  in  Europe,  and  therefore  should  be  pennitte<i  to  fly, 
until  in  his  flight  he  should  reach  his  own  country.  After  that 
he  advised  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  fight  for  his  own 
territories."     This  opinion  the  commanders  of  the  other 
Peloponnesians  adhered  to. 

109.  When  Themistocles  perceived  that  he  could  not  per- 
suade the  majority  to  sail  for  the  Hellespont,  changing  his 
plan,  he  thus  addressed  the  Athenians,  (for  they  were  exceed- 
ingly annoyed  at  the  escape  of  the  enemy,  and  were  desirous, 
•  having  consulted  among  themselves,  to  sail  to  the  Hellespont, 
even  if  the  others  would  not.)  "I  have  myself,  ere  this,  wit- 
nes.sed  many  such  instances,  and  have  heard  of  many  more  ; 
that  men,  when  driven  to  necessity  after  being  conquered, 
have  renewed  the  fight  and  repaired  their  former  loss.  Since, 
then,  we  have  met  with  unexpected  success  for  ourselves  and 
Greece,  by  having  re|)elled  such  a  cloud  of  men,  let  us  no 
longer  pursue  the  fugitives.  For  we  have  not  wrought  this 
deliverance,  but  the  go<ls  and  the  heroes,  who  were  jealous 
that  one  man  should  reign  over  both  Asia  and  Europe,  and  he 
unholy  and  wicked  ;  who  treated  sacred  and  profane  things 
alike,  burning  and  throwing  down  the  images  of  the^ 
who  even  scourged  the  sea,  and  threw  fetters  into  it. 

then,  our  affairs  are  in  a  prosperous  conditjog,  let  us 
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jGrreece,  and  take  care  of  ourselves  and  our  families ;  let  every 
one  repair  his  house  and  api^lj  attentively  to  atmiag  hk 
ground,  after  he  has  thoroughly  expelled  the  barbarian  ;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  let  us  sail  to  the  HeUeapont  and 
Ionia.''  This  he  said  wishii^  to  secure  favour  with  the  1%*- 
sian,  that»  if  any  misfortune  should  ovotake  him  from  the 
Athenians^  he  might  have  a  place  of  refuge ;  which  eventiiallj 
came  to  pass.  110.  Themistodesi  in  saying  tbis»  deoenred 
them ;  and  the  Athenians  were  persuaded ;  for  as  he  had  been 
before  considered  a  wise  man,  and  had  now  shown  himself  tc 
be  really  wise  and  priuleiit  in  counsel,  thev  were  ready  to  ji'^H 
implicitly  to  what  he  .said,  iiut  alter  they  had  been  perj?ULid^.i, 
Themistocles  presently  sent  off  certain  persons  in  a  boat,  who 
he  was  confident  would,  though  put  to  every  torture,  keep 
secret  what  he  had  rnioiiird  them  to  s.iv  to  th^*  kin<^ ;  aad  <4 
these  liis  domestic  Sicinnus^  was  again  one.  AVhen  they 
reached  the  shore  of  Attica,  the  rest  remained  in  the  boat,  and 
Sicinnus  having  gone  up  to  the  king,  spoke  as  follows  :  The* 
mistocles,  son  of  Neocles,  general  of  the  Athenians,  the  most 
valiant  and  wisest  of  all  the  allies,  has  sent  me  to  tell  you,  that 
Themistoeles,  the  Athenian,  wishing  to  serve  you,  has  with* 
held  the  Greeks^  who  wished  to  pursue  your  ships,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  bridges  on  the  Hellespont ;  now  therefore  retire  at 
your  leisure.''  They,  having  made  this  communication,  aftiled 
back  again. 

111.  The  Greeks,  when  they  bad  determined  neither  to 

pursue  the  ships  of  the  barbarians  any  farther,  nor  to  sail  to 
the  Hellespont  iuid  destroy  the  passajie,  invested  Audros  wiili 
intention  to  destroy  it :  for  the  Audriaiis  were  the  first  of  the 
islanders  who,  when  ask(  d  for  money  by  Themigtocles,  re- 
fused to  give  it  :  hut  wiion  Themistodi  s  In  Id  this  lan«iuai:€ 
to  them,  that  "  the  Athenians  had  come  haviiii:  with  tht  in  two 
powerful  deities.  Persuasion  and  Necessity,  and  that  th«  reiore 
they  must  give  money  ;**  they  answered  to  this,  saying,  that 
"  the  Athenians  were  with  good  reason  great  and  prosperm^ 
and  were  favoured  by  propitious  gods ;  since  however  the 
Andrians  were  poor  in  territory,  and  had  reached  the  lowest 
pitch  of  penury,  and  two  unprofitable  goddesses,  Poverty  and 
Impossibility,  never  forsook  their  island,  but  ever  loved  to 
dwell  there  s  therefore  that  the  Andrians,  being  in  posaessioa 

*  See  chap.  75. 
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of  these  deitiea^  would  not  give  anjr  mon^jr ;  for  that  the  power 
of  the  Atheuiaiifl  woQld  never  prove  superior  to  their  in- 
ability."  They  then,  having  made  this  answer,  and  reftued 
to  give  money,  were  besie^.    112.  ThemiatoehBy  for  he 
never  eeased  coveting  more  wealth,  sending  threatening  mes- 
sages to  the  other  islands,  demanded  money  by  the  same  per- 
sons, using  the  same  language  he  had  used  with  the  Andrians  ; 
saying  that  unless  they  gave  what  was  demanded,  lie  would 
lead  the  foi\ 'J  of  the  Greeks  as^ainst  them,  and  would  hesiege 
and  destroy  them.    By  saying  this  he  coli<jcted  lui^j^e  sums 
iroiii  the  Carystians  and  the  Parians ;  who  being  intbrraed 
respecting  Andros  tliat  it  was  b<'-ieged  for  pidin;::  with  the 
Mede,  and  witii  regard  to  Themistocles,  tliat  he  was  in  the 
^preatest  reputation  of  the  generals,  alarmed  at  these  things, 
scsnt  money.    Whether  any  other  of  the  islanders  gave  it  I 
am  anahle  to  say ;  hut  I  am  of  opinion  that  some  others  did, 
and  not  these  only.    However,  the  Carystians^  did  not  hy 
these  means  at  all  defer  oUamity ;  thoogh  the  Parians,  having 
oondliated  Themistocles  with  money,  escaped  a  visit  from  the 
army.   ThemistocleSi  accordingly,  setting  out  ftom  Andros, 
obtained  money  from  the  islanders,  unknown  to  the  other 
generals. 

113.  The  army  with  Xerxes  having  stayed  a  few  days  after 
the  sea-fight,  marched  hack  into  Boeotia  hy  the  same  way,  fur 
it  appeared  to  Mai  Junius,  both  that  he  should  escort  the  king, 
and  that  the  season  of  the  year  was  uiiiit  for  military  opera- 
tions; and  that  it  would  be  better  to  winter  in  Thessaly,  and 
to  make  an  attempt  on  the  Pcluponnesus  early  in  the  spring. 
When  he  arrived  in  Thessaly,  Mardonius  there  selected,  lirst,  all 
the  rcrsians  who  are  called  Immortals,  except  Hydarnes  their 
general,  for  he  declared  he  would  not  leave  the  king ;  after  these, 
OQt  of  the  rest  of  the  Persian?,  the  cuirassiers,  and  the  body  of  a 
thousand  horse,^and  the  Medes,  SacsB^  Bactvians,  and  Indians, 
both  infantry  and  cavalry ;  he  chose  these  whole  nations ; 
but  from  the  rest  of  the  dlies  he  selected  a  few,  choosing 
such  as  were  of  a  good  stature,  or  by  whom  he  knew  some 
gallant  action  had  been  performed.  Amongst  them,  he  chose 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Persians,  who  wore  necUaces  and 
bracelets ;  next  to  them,  the  Medes ;  these  were  not  less  nu* 
merous  than  the  Persians,  but  were  inferior  in  strength.  Thus 

^  See  ch.  121.  «  See  B.  VII.  ch.  40,  and  IX.  ck.  62. 
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the  whole  together,  with  the  cavalry,  made  op  tlie  number  «f 
three  hundred  thousand.  114.  At  this  time,  while  Mardooint 
was  selecting  his  army,  and  Xerxes  was  in  Thessaljr,  an  omde 
•eame  to  the  Lacedaemonians  from  Delphi,  wbmmMmff  ikem 
-to  demand  satisfisiction  of  Xerxes  for  the  death  of  Leonidas, 
•and  to  accept  whatever  should  be  given  bj  him.  Accordingly 
the  Spartans  immediately  despatched  a  herald  as  qnicklj  as 
possible,  who,  when  he  overtook  the  whole  array  still  in  The^- 
saly,  havinj^  come  into  the  presence  of  Xerxes,  spoke  a.s  i'ul- 
lows  :  *'  King  of  the  Medes,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Heracli- 
daeof  Sparta  demand  of  you  satisflu  tion  \'<>y  ])luod,  because  yoii 
have  slain  their  king,  while  prott  ( ting  Greece."    But  ht 
laughing,  and  having  waitt^d  a  c on-iderahle  tinir,  n«  Mardo- 
nius  happened  to  be  standing  near  hira,  pointed  to  him,  and  ^md. 
"  This  Mardonius,  then,  shall  give  them  such  satisfaction  aa  thejr 
deserve."  The  herald,  having  accepted  the  omen,  went  awaj* 
Ho.  Xerxes,  having  led  Mardonius  in  Thessaly,  him^lf 
marched  in  all  haste  to  the  Hellespont;  and  arrived  at  the 
place  of  crossing  in  forty-five  days,  bringing  back  no  part  of 
his  army,  so  to  speak.   Wherever,  and  among  whatever  na- 
tion^ they  happened  to  be  marching,  they  seixed  and  conanmed 
their  com ;  but  if  they  found  no  frnit,  overcome  by  hunger^ 
they  eat  up  the  herbage  that  sprung  up  f)rom  ^  ground,  and 
stripped  off  the  bark  of  trees  and  gathered  leaves,  both  from 
the  wild  and  cultivated,  and  left  nothing  ;  this  tliej  did  from 
hunger,    iiut  a  pestilence   and   dysentery  falling  on  the 
army,  destroyed  them  on  their  nuirch.   Such  of  them  Jis  were 
sick,  Xerxes  left  behind,  ordering  the  cities  thrunudi  whicli  lie 
happened  to  be  passing,  to  take  care  of  ai^d  feed  tlicm  :  some 
in  Thessaly,  others  at  Siris  of  Pieonia,  and  in  Maccduiua. 
Here  havin^^  left  the  sacred  chariot  of  Jupiter,  when  he  march- 
ed against  Greece,  he  did  not  receive  it  back,  as  he  returned ; 
for  the  PflBonians  having  given  it  to  the  TtirncianSy  when 
Xerxes  demandc<l  it  back,  said  that  the  mares  had  been  atolen, 
as  they  were  feeding,  by  the  upper  ThrnclanSy  who  dwell 
round  the  sources  of  the  Strymon.   116.  There  the  king  of 
the  Binltfls  and  of  the  Grestonian  territory,  a  Thraoian,  per- 
petrated a  most  unnatural  deed :  he  declared  that  he  would 
not  willingly  be  a  slave  to  Xerxes,  but  went  up  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Bhodope,  and  enjoined  his  sons  not  to  join  the  eaqpe- 
dition  against  Greece.    They,  however,  disregarding  his  pro- 
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hibitloDi  from  a  desire  to  see  the  war,  served  in  the  army  with 
the  Persian :  bat  when  thej  all  returned  safe,  being  six  in 
number,  their  father  had  their  eyes  put  out  for  this  disobedi- 
ence ;  and  they  met  with  this  recompence. 

1 17.  The  Persians,  when  in  their  march  from  Thrace  they 
arrived  at  the  passage,  in  great  haste  crossed  over  the  Helles- 
pont to  A hydos  in  their  ships  ;  for  they  found  the  rafts  no 
L>n;:;er  str»  t(  heil  across,  but  broken  up  by  a  storm.  While 
detained  tliere,  they  got  more  l'oo<l  than  on  their  march,  and 
having  tilled  themselves  inunoderatcljy  and  changed  their 
water,  a  great  part  of  the  army  that  survived,  died  the  rest 
with  Xerxes  reached  Sardis.  118.  This  different  account  is 
also  given,  that  when  Xerxes  in  his  retreat  from  Athens 
arrived  at  Eton  on  the  Strymony  fix>in  thence  he  no  longer 
continaed  his  journey  by  hnd^  but  committed  the  army  to 
Hydarnes  to  conduct  to  the  Hellespont,  and  himself  going  on 
board  a  Fh«snician  ship  passed  over  to  Asia:  that  during  his 
voyage  a  violent  and  tempestuous  wind  from  the  Strymon 
overtook  him ;  and  then,  for  the  storm  increased  in  violence, 
tiie  ship  being  overloaded,  .so  that  many  of  the  Persians  who 
accompanied  Xerxes  were  on  the  deck,  thereupon  the  king 
becoming  alarmed,  and  calling  aloud,  asked  the  pilot  if  there 
were  any  hope  of  safety  for  tb»im  ;  and  he  snid  :  "There 
is  none,  ifire,  unless  wo  get  rid  ot  -jome  of  those  uianv  passen- 
gers." It  is  further  related,  that  Xerxes,  having  heard  this 
anawer,  said :  "  O  Persians,  now  let  some  among  you  show  his 
recrard  for  the  king,  for  on  you  my  safety  seems  to  depend.*' 
That  he  spoke  thus ;  and  that  they,  having  done  homage,  leapt 
into  the  sea ;  and  that  the  ship,  bdng  lightened,  thus  got  safe 
to  Asia.  li  U  tuidedf  that  Xerxes,  immediately  after  he  landed, 
did  as  follows:  he  presented  the  pilot  with  a  golden  crown, 
because  he  had  saved  the  king's  life ;  but  orderd  his  head  to 
be  struck  ofi^  because  he  had  occanoned  the  loss  of  many 
Persians.  119.  This  latter  story  is  told  of  the  return  of 
Xerxes,  but  appears  to  me  not  at  all  deserving  of  credit, 
either  in  other  respects,  nor  as  to  this  loss  of  the  Persians ;  for 
I  if  this  speech  luid  been  made  by  the  pilot  to  Xerxes,  I  should 
not  find  one  opinion  in  ten  thousand  to  deny  that  the  king 
would  have  acted  thus:  that  he  would  have  sent  down  into 
til*'  Itohl  of  the  ship  those  who  were  on  deck,  since  they  wi  i 
Peraians^  and  Persians  of  high  rank,  and  would  have  thrown 
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into  the  aea  a  number  of  rowers,  wbo  were  PhoBnieiam^ 
equal  to  that  of  the  Persians.  He»  howevw » as  I  haTe  before 
rektedy  proeeeding  oq  the  march  with  the  rest  of  the  amrjv 
retomed  to  Asia.  120.  This  also  is  a  strong  proof:  it  is 
known  that  Xerzea  reached  Abdera  on  his  way  back,  and 
made  an  allianee  of  friendship  with  the  people,  and  preeeotad 
thera  with  a  golden  scymetar,  and  a  gold-embroidered  tiara. 
And  as  the  Abderites  themselves  say,  sayini;  v»  hut  is  by  no 
means  credible  to  me,  he  there  for  the  iirsi  time  iooscnetl  his 
girdle  in  Lis  flight  from  Athens,  as  being  at  length  in  a  place 
of  safety.  Abdera  is  situated  nearer  to  the  Helle<»pont  than 
the  Strymou  and  Eion,  whence  they  say  he  embarked  on 
board  the  ship. 

121.  Meanwhile  the  Greeks,  finding  they  were  not  able  to 
reduce  Andro6»  turned  to  Carystus,  and  having  ravaged  their 
country,  returned  to  Salamb.    In  the  first  places  then,  they 
set  apart  first-fruits  for  the  gods,  and  among  other  thiiigjs» 
three  Phodnician  triremes ;  one  to  be  dedicated  at  the  Isthmus* 
which  was  there  in  my  time ;  a  second  at  Sunium,  and  the 
third  to  Ajaz,  there  at  Salamis.  After  that,  they  divided  the 
booty,  and  sent  the  first-fruits  to  Delphi,  Seem  which  a  atatae 
was  made^  holding  the  beak  of  a  ship  in  its  hand,  and  tw^Te 
cubits  in  height ;  it  stands  in  the  place  where  is  the  golden 
statue  of  Alexander  the  Macedonian.  122.  The  Greeks,  having 
sent  first-fruits  to  Delphi,  inquired  of  the  god  in  the  name  of 
all,  if  he  had  received  sufficient  and  acceptable  first-fruits : 
he  answered,  that  from  the  rest  of  the  (irecks  he  had,  but 
not  from  the  JEginctoe ;  of  them  he  demaaded  ;ui  utlering  on 
account  of  their  superior  valour  in  the  sea-tight  f\t  Salamii^. 
The  yEgineta?,  bein^  irifonncd  of  this,  dedicated  thrve  golden 
stars,  which  are  placed  on  a  brazen  mast  in  the  corner,  very 
near  the  bowl  of  CrcesusJ    123.  At\er  the  division  of  the 
booty,  the  Greeks  sailed  to  the  Isthmus^  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  the  palm  of  valour  upon  him  among  the  Gre^ 
who  had  proved  himself  most  deserving  throughout  the  war. 
When  the  generals,  having  arrived,  distributed  the  ballots  at 
the  altar  of  Neptune^  selecting  the  first  and  second  oat  of  all  i 
thereupon  every  one  gave  his  vote  for  himself  each  thinkiag 
himself  the  most  valiant ;  but  with  respect  to  the  second  places 
the  majority  concunred  in  selecting  Themistodes.  They,  there* 

^  ice  B.  I.  chap.  ^1. 
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fore^  hsd  but  one  TOta,  whereas  ThemistocleB  had  a  great 
joajoritj  for  the  eeoood  hoiioor.  124.  Though  the  Greeks, 
oat  of  envy,  would  not  determine  this  matter,  hut  returned 
to  their  several  countries  without  coming  to  a  decision ;  yet 
Themistodes  was  applauded  and  exto&d  throughout  all 
Greece,  as  being  by  far  the  wisest  man  of  the  Greeks.  But 
because,  althoujjh  victorious,  he  was  not  honoured  by  those 
who  tought  at  Sahimis,  he  immediately  afterwards  went  to 
Lacedaemon,  luipiii!^^  to  be  honoured  there.  The  Laccdtemo- 
nians  received  him  nobly,  and  paid  him  tlie  greatest  honours. 
Tliey  crave  the  pri?:e  of  V!\lo!ir  fo  Knrybiades,  a  crown  of 
olive ;  and  of  wisdom  and  dexterity  to  Themistocles,  to  him 
also  a  crown  of  olive.  And  they  presented  him  with  the  most 
magnificent  chariot  in  Sparta ;  and  having  praised  him  highly, 
on  his  departure,  three  hundr^  chosen  Spartans,  the  same 
tliat  are  called  knights,  escorted  him  as  far  as  the  Tegean 
boundaries.  He  is  the  only  man  that  we  know  of  whom  the 
Spartans  escorted  on  his  journey.  125.  When  he  arrived  at 
Athens^  fiom  Laeedaamon,  thereupon  Timodemus  of  Aphidnn, 
who  was  one  of  Themistoeles*  enemies,  though  otherwise  a 
man  of  no  distinction^  became  mad  through  envy,  reproached 
Themistocles,  alleging  against  him  his  journey  to  Lacedfiemon  ; 
aii<l  that  the  honours  he  received  from  the  Laceda'munian.-? 
w  ere  conferred  on  account  of  Athens,  and  not  for  his  own 
sake.  But  he,  as  Timodcums  did  uut  cease  to  repeat  the  same 
tbin^,  said :  "  The  truth  i«,  neitlier  should  I,  were  I  a  Bel- 
binite,  liave  been  thus  honoured  by  the  Spartnns  ;  nor  would 
you,  fellow,  were  you  an  Athenian."  So  lar,  then,  tliis 
occurred. 

126.  In  the  mean  time,  Artabaaus,  eon  of  Fhamaces,  a  man 
even  before  of  high  repute  among  the  Persians,  and  much 
more  so  after  the  battle  of  FIata[^n,  having  with  him  sixty 
thousand  men  of  the  army  which  Mardonius  selected,  escorted 
the  king  as  far  as  the  passage.  And  when  the  king  arrived 
in  Asia,  he,  marching  back,  came  into  the  neighbourhood  ot 
Pailene:  but  as  Mivdonius  was  wintering  in  Thessaly  and 
Macedonia,  and  there  was  nothing  as  yet  to  urge  htm  to  joia 
the  rest  of  the  army,  he  did  not  think  it  right,  since  he  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  way  of  the  Potida^ans  who  had  revolted, 
to  neglect  the  opportunity  of  reducing  them  to  slavery.  For 
the  Potidseans,  as  soon  as  the  king  had  passed  by,  and  tlie 
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Persian  ileet  had  fled  from  Ralamis,  openly  revolt*  d  from  tbe 
barbarians  ;  as  also  did  the  other  iiiliabitants  of  Paliene.  127. 
Ari  iljazus,  therefore,  besieged  Potida^a.  And  as  he  suspected 
that  tiie  Oiynthians  intended  to  revolt  from  the  king,  he  also 
besieged  their  city.    The  Bottiaeaos  then  held  it,  who  hmi 
beeu  driven  from  the  bay  of  Therma  by  the  MacedoniADS. 
When  he  had  besieged  and  taken  thenii  having  taken  them 
out  to  a  marsh,  he  slaughtered  them,  and  gave  the  iitf  ta 
Critobuios  of  Torone  to  govern,  and  to  the  Chalcidia&  raoe : 
thus  the  Chakidians  became  poasessed  of  Olynthos*  128L 
Artabaasus,  having  taken  this  city,  applied  himself  vigorotislj 
to  the  siege  of  Fo^daea ;  and,  as  he  was  earnestly  ^ga^ed 
with  it,  Timoxenus,  "general  of  the  ScionsBans,  treated  with 
him  for  the  lj(  traj  iil  ol  the  city :  in  what  way  at  tirst  1  am. 
unable  to  say,  ioi  it  is  not  reported ;  at  last,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing plan  was  adopted.  When  either  Timoxenus  had  wi  itten 
a  letter  and  wished  to  send  it  to  Artabazus,  or  Artabazua  to 
Timoxenus,  ii;iving  rollt^d  it  ruund  the,  butt-end  (jf  an  arrow, 
and  put  the  leathers  over  the  lettcf,  they  sliot  tlie  arrow  to  a 
spot  agreed  upon.  But  Timoxenus  was  detected  in  attempting 
to  betray  Potidsea.    For  Artabasus,  when  endeavouring  to 
shoot  to  the  spot  agreed  upon»^  missed  the  right  spot  and 
wounded  one  of  the  Potidteans  on  the  shoulder ;  a  crowd  ran 
round  the  wounded  man,  as  is  usual  in  time  of  war;  they 
having  immediately  drawn  out  the  arrow,  when  they  per" 
ceived  the  letter,  carried  it  to  the  generals;  and  an  allied 
force, of  the  other  F^enians  was  also  present.   When  the 
generab  had  read  the  .  letter,  and  discovered  the  author  irf* 
the  treachery,  they  determined  not  to  impeach  Timoxenus 
of  treason,  for  the  sake  of  the  city  of  the  Scionxans,  lest 
the  Sciona'ans  should  ever  after  be  accouiited  traitors.  In 
this  numner,  then,  he  was  detected.    129.  After  three  monih» 
had  been  spent  by  Artabazus  in  the  siege,  there  happened  a 
great  ebb  of  the  sea,  wliich  lasted  for  a  lou^  time.    The  bar- 
barians, seeing  a  passage  tliat  mi^lit  be  ibrded,  nuirclied  across 
towards  Pallene ;  and  when  they  had  performed  two  parts  of 
their  journey,  and  three  still  remained,  which  they  must  have 
passed  over  to  be  within  Pallene^  a  stroog  flood-tide  of  the 
sea  came  on  them,  such  as  was  never  seen  before,  as  the  in- 
habitants say,  though  floods  are  frequent.    Those,  then,  that 
did  not.  know,  how  to  swim,  perished,  and  those  tiiat  did  know 
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low,  the  Potidaeans,  sailing  upon  them  in  boats,  put  to  death. 
The  Potidaans  say,  that  the  cause  of  this  flux  and  inundation, 
iiid  of  the  Persian  disaster,  was  thi.-i,  that  these  very  Persians 
^vho  were  destroyed  hy  the  sea,  had  committed  impieties  at 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  the  statue  which  stands  in  the 
suburbs ;  and  in  saying  this  was  the  cause,  they  appear  to  me 
to  speak  correctly*  The  survivors  Artabasns  led  to  Thessaly, 
to  join  Mardonius.  Sucb,  theD,  was  the  fate  of  those  troops 
that  had  escorted  the  king. 

130.  The  naval  force  of  XerxeSi  that  snnriTed  when  it 
reached  Asia  in  its  flight  from  Sahimis,  and  had  transported 
the  king  and  his  army  from  the  Chersonese  to  Abydos,  winter- 
ed at  Cyme.    Ami  at  the  fir^t  appearance  of  spring,  it  as- 
sembled early  at  Samos  ;  and  some  of  the  ships  had  wintered 
there.    Most  of  the  marines  were  Persians  and  Modes,  and 
their  generals  came  on  board,  Mardontes,  son  of  Bagaaus,  and 
Artayntes,  son  of  Artachaaus ;  and  Ithamitres,  nephew  of  the 
taUer^  shared  the  command  with  them,  Artayntes  himseU*  hav** 
ing  associated  him  with  them.   As  they  had  sustained  a 
severe  blow,  they  did  not  advance  farther  to  the  westward, 
nor  did  any  one  compel  them ;  but  remaining,  they  kept  watch 
over  Ionia  lest  it  should  revolt,  having  three  hundred  ships, 
including  those  of  Ionia.    Neither  did  they  expect  that  the 
Greeks  would  come  to  Ionia,  bui  ihouyht  they  would  be  con- 
tt  lit  to  guard  their  own  territory;  inferring  this,  because  they 
hail  not  pursued  them  in  their  llight  from  Snlainis,  but  had 
readily  retired.    By  sea  therefore  they  despaired  of  success, 
but  on  land  they  imagined  that  Mardonius  would  be  decided- 
ly superior.    While  they  were  at  Samos,  they  at  the  same 
time  consulted  together  whether  they  could  do  the  enemy  any 
damsge,  and  listened  anxiously  for  news  of  how  the  affairs  of 
Mardonius  would  succeed.    18L  The  approach  of  spring, 
and  Mardonius  being  in  Thessaly,  aroused  the  Orecians. 
Their  land-forces  were  not  yet  assembled  ;  but  their  fleet  ar- 
rived at  iEgiJia,  in  uuuiber  one  hundred  and  ten  ships.  Their 
leader  and  admiral  was  Leotychides,  son  of  Menares,  sou  of 
Agpsilaus,  son  of  Ilippoeratidcs,  son  of  Leotychides,  son  of 
Anaxiiaus,  son  of  Archidamus,  son  of  Anaxandrides,  son  of 
Theopompus,  sou  of  Nicander,  son  of  Charillus,  son  of  £uno* 
mus,  son  of  Polydectes,  son  <tf  Frytanis,  son  of  Euryphon^  son 
of  FfodeSi  son  of  Aristodemusi  son  of  Aristomachusi  son  of 
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Cleodasos,  8on  of  Ilyllas,  son  of  Hercules:  he  was  of  the 
second  branch  of  the  rojral  family.  All  these,  except  the  two 
mentioned  first  after  LeotychideSy  were  kings  of  Spiitm. 
XanthippuSy  son  of  Ariph3K>D,  commanded  the  Atbeniaiia. 
132.  When  all  these  ships  were  assembled  at  <£gina»  ambas- 
sadors from  the  lonians  arrived  at  the  encampment  of  the 
Grreeks ;  who  a  short  time  before  had  gone  to  Sparta»  and  en- 
treated theLacedsemonians  to  liberate  Ionia  ;  and  among  them 
wa^j  Ilirodutus,  son  of  liasilides.  These,  as  ho  were  origin  ally 
seven  in  number,  liaving  conspired  togethc] ,  tbrmed  a  plan  of 
putting  Strattis,  the  tyrant  of  Chios,  to  death ;  but  as  they 
wpre  detected  in  their  plot,  one  of  the  nccou) pi ice.>  having 
given  information  of  the  attenij>t,  thereupon  the  r( -t,  being  six, 
withdrew  from  Cliios  and  went  to  Sparta,  and  at  the  present 
time  to  JEigm&j  beseeching  the  Greeks  to  sail  down  to  Jooia ; 
they  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  them  to  advance  as  for  as 
Delos.  For  all  beyond  that  was  dreaded  by  the  Greeks,  who 
were  unacquainted  with  those conntries^  and  thought  all  parts 
were  full  of  troops ;  Samos^  they  were  convinixd  in  their 
imaginations^  was  as  ftr  distant  as  the  oolnmns  of  Herailes» 
Thus  it  fell  out,  that  at  the  same  time  the  barbarians  dnrst  not 
sail  farther  westward  than  Samos ;  nor  the  Greeks^  though 
the  Ghians  besought  them,  further  eastward  than  Delos. 
Thus  fear  protected  the  midway  between  them. 

133.  The  Greeks,  then,  sailed  to  Delos,  and  Mardonius  was 
in  winter-quarters  about  Thessaly.  When  proparioGr  to  set  out 
from  thence,  he  f^ent  a  man,  a  native  of  Eni  -  j  us,  whose  name 
was  Mys,  to  consult  tlie  oracles,  with  orders  tn  ^ni  every  wliere 
and  consult  nil  tli:it  it  was?  po^^sible  for  him  to  iiifiuireof.  Wliat 
he  wished  to  learn  from  the  oracles  when  he  gave  these  orders, 
I  am  unable  to  say,  for  it  is  not  related ;  I  am  of  opini<»i, 
however,  that  he  sent  to  inquire  about  the  affairs  then  depend- 
ing,  and  not  about  any  othm.  134.  This  Mys  clearly  aj^pears 
to  have  arrived  at  Lebade%  and  having  persuaded  a  native  of 
the  plaee  by  a  bribe,  descended  into  the  cave  of  Th>plumio8 ; 
and  arrived  also  at  the  oracle  of  Abts  of  the  Phocians ;  more* 
over,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Thebes,  he  first  all  eonanlted 
the  Ismenian  Apollo,  and  it  is  there  the  custom,  as  in  Olympia, 
to  consult  the  oracle  by  means  of  victims ;  and  next,  having 
persuaded  some  stranger,  not  a  Tbeban,  by  nionej,  he  caused 
him  to  sleep  in  the  temple  of  Amphiaraus.    For  none  of  the 
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Tliebans  are  permitted  to  consult  there,  for  the  followinjr 
reason :  Amphiaraus,  communicating  with  them  by  means  ot* 
oracles,  bade  them  eliooj^e  whichever  they  would  of  these  two 
things,  to  have  him  either  for  their  prophet,  or  their  ally,  ab- 
staining Iruuj  liip  other  :  they  eho?e  to  have  him  iur  their  ally: 
for  this  reason  th<  refure  no  Theban  is  allowed  to  sleep  there. 
13.^.  The  following,  to  me  very  strange  circumstance,  is  re- 
lated by  the  Thebaa  to  have  happened :  that  this  Mys,  of 
£arop«^  in  going  round  to  all  the  oraoles,  came  also  to  the 
precinct  of  the  Ptoan  Apollo ;  this  temple  is  called  Ptoan, 
bat  bebngs  to  the  Thebans,  and  is  sitaate  above  the  lake  Co- 
paifl^  at  tl^  foot  of  a  mountain,  Teiy  near  the  city  of  Amepbia: 
thai  wbfln  this  man,  called  Mjs,  arrived  at  this  temple^  three 
oitiaeDSy  chosen  by  the  pablie»  accompanied  him  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  writing  down  what  the  oracle  should  pronounce:  and 
forthwith  the  priestess  gave  an  answer  in  a  foreign  tongue ; 
and  that  those  Thebans  who  aeoompanied  him  stood  amazed 
at  hearing  a  foreign  language  instead  of  Greek,  and  knew 
not  what  to  do  on  the  present  occasion  ;  but  that  ^lys  suddenly 
snatching  from  them  the  tablet  which  they  brought,  wrote  on 
it  the  words  spoken  by  the  propliet ;  and  said  tiiut  he  had 
given  an  ariswer  in  the  Carian  tongue  ;  and  after  he  had 
written  it  down  lie  departed  fur  Thessaly. 

136.  Mardoniii^  having  read  the  answers  of  tlie  oracles,  af- 
terwards sent  Alexander,  son  of  Amyutas,  a  Macedonian,  as 
an  ambassador  to  Athens ;  as  well  because  the  Persians  were 
related  to  him,  (for  Bubares,  a  Peraiany  had  married  Alexan* 
der's  sister  Gygea,  daughter  of  Amyntas,  by  whom  he  bad  the 
Amyntas  in  Asia,  who  took  his  name  from  his  maternal  grand- 
father :  to  him  Aiabanda,  a  large  city  of  Phrygia,  had  been 
given  bj  the  kiog  to  govern^)  as  beceuse  he  had  been  informed 
that  Alexander  was  a  friend  and  benefsetor  of  the  AthmUam; 
Mardonins  thersfore  sent  him.  For  in  this  waj  he  thought 
he  should  best  be  able  to  gain  over  the  Athexdans,  having 
heard  that  they  were  a  numerous  and  valiant  people;  and 
besides,  he  knew  that  the  Athenians  had  been  the  principal 
cause  of  the  late  disaster  of  the  lYrsians  at  sea.  If  these 
were  won  over,  he  hoped  that  he  should  easily  become  master 
at  sea,  which  indeed  would  have  been  the  rase;  and  on  land 
he  imagined  that  he  w;i>  uiuch  superior  :  thus  he  calculated  that 
his  power  would  get  the  upper  hand  ot  the  Grecian.  Per- 
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baps  also  the  oracles  had  given  him  this  warning,  advisiiig 
him  to  make  Athens  bis  ailj ;  aooordingl/,  relying  on  then^ 
he  sent. 

187.  The  seventh  ancestor  of  this  Alexander  waa  Perdie- 
cas,  who  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  Macedonians  in  the 
following  manner.   Grauanesi  Aeiopo8»  and  Ferdiocaa,  three 
brothers,  of  the  descendants  of  Temenos,  fled  from  Argoe  to  the 
niyrians,  and  crossing  over  from  the  niyrians  into  the  upper 
Macedonia,  they  arrived  at  the  city  of  Lebaea ;  there  they 
entered  into  the  kuig's  service  for  wage^i.    One  of  tlicni  had 
the  care  of  his  horses  ;  another,  of  his  oxen  ;  and  the  youngest 
of  them,  Perdiccas,  of  the  lesvser  cattle.    Formerly,  even 
monarchs  were  poor  in  wealth,  and  not  only  the  }H  <>])le  ;  so 
that  the  wife  of  the  kin^r  used  herself  to  cook  their  fooil. 
Whenever  the  bread  of  the  hireling  lad  Perdieca?5  wfis  hrike<l, 
it  became  twice  as  lai^ge  as  at  tirst :  and  when  this  always 
happened,  she  told  it  to  her  own  husband.   It  immediately 
occurred  to  him,  when  he  heard  i%  that  it  was  a  prodigy,  and 
boded  something  of  importance.  Having  therefore  summioned 
the  hirelings,  he  command^  them  to  depart  out  of  his  territo* 
ries.  They  answered^  that  thej  were  entitled  to  receive  their 
wages,  and  then  they  would  go.  Thereapon  the 'king,  hearing 
about  wages,  as  the  rays  of  the  son  reached  into  the  home 
down  the  chimney,  said,  being  deprived  of  his  senses  b^  the 
deity :  **  I  give  yon  this,  as  your  wages  equal  to  your  ser- 
vices ;**  pointing  to  the  sun.  Gauanes  and  Aeropus,  the  elder, 
stood  amazed  when  they  heard  this.    But  the  latl,  fur  he  hap- 
pened to  have  a  knife,  saying  thus,  "  We  accept  thy  otler.  O 
king,"  traced  a  circle  on  the  floor  of  the  house  round  the  mhT- 
rays,  and  having  so  traced  the  circle,  and  having  drawn  the 
sun's  rays  three  times  on  !iis  Ix  som,  fleparted,  and  the  others 
witli  him.    138.  They  accordingly  went  away;  but  one  of 
those  who  were  sitting  by  him,  informed  the  king  what  the 
lad  had  done,  and  how  the  youngest  of  them  accepted  the  ofier 
with  some  design.  He^  on  hearing  this,  being  in  a  rage^  des- 
patohed  after  them  some  horsemen  to  kill  them.   In  this 
country  is  a  river,  to  which  the  descendants  of  these  men  from 
Aigos  sacrifice  as  their  deliverer.  It|  when  the  Temenids 
had  crossed  over,  swelled  to  snch  a  hdght,  that  the  horsemen 
were  unable  to  cross  it   They,  then,  coming  to  another  dis* 
trict  of  Macedonia,  settled  near  the  gardens  that  are  said  to 
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have  belonged  to  Midas,  son  of  Gordias ;  in  which  wild  roses 
grow,  each  one  having  sixty  leaves,  and  surpassing  all  others 
in  fragrance.  In  these  gardens,  Silenus  was  taken,  as  is  re- 
lated by  the  Macedonians.  Above  the  gardens  is  a  mountain, 
called  Bermion,  inaccessible  from  the  cold.  Issuing  from 
thence,  when  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  this  tract,  they 
subilued  the  rest  of  Macedonia,  139.  From  this  Perdiccas, 
Alexander  was  thus  descended.  Alexander  was  the  son  of 
Amyntas,  Amyntas  of  Alcetes,  the  father  of  Alcetea  was  Ae- 
ropus,  of  him  Philip,  of  Philip,  Argajus,  and  of  him,  Perdic- 
cas,  who  acquired  the  sovereignty.  Thus,  then,  was  Alexan- 
der son  of  Amyntas  descended. 

140.  AVhen  he  arrived  at  Athens,  being  sent  by  Mardonius, 
he  spoke  as  follows:  (1.)  "Men  of  Athens,  Mardonius  says 
thus :  A  message  has  come  to  me  from  the  king,  conceived  in 
these  terms:  *I  forgive  the  Athenians  all  the  injuries  com- 
mitted by  them  against  me ;  therefore,  Mardonius,  do  thus. 
First,  restore  to  them  their  territory ;  and  next,  let  them 
choose,  in  addition  to  it,  another  country,  wliatever  they  please, 
and  live  under  their  own  laws ;  and  rebuild  all  their  temples 
which  I  have  burnt,  if  they  ai'e  willing  to  come  to  terms  with 
me.'  These  orders  having  come  to  me,  I  must  of  necessity 
execute  them,  unless  you  on  your  part  oppose.  And  now  I 
say  tliis  to  you.  Why  are  you  so  mad  as  to  levy  war  against 
the  king :  for  neither  can  you  get  the  better  of  him,  nor  can 
you  resist  him  for  ever.  You  are  acquainted  witli  the  multi- 
tude of  Xerxes*  army,  and  their  achievements ;  you  have  heard 
of  the  force  that  is  even  now  with  me ;  so  that  even  if  you 
should  get  the  better  of  us  and  conquer,  (of  which,  however, 
you  can  have  no  hope,  if  you  think  soberly,)  another  much 
more  numerous  will  come  against  you.  Suffer  not  yourselves, 
tlien,  to  be  deprived  of  your  country,  and  to  be  continually 
running  a  risk  for  your  existence,  by  equalling  yourselves  with 
the  king,  but  be  reconciled  to  him  ;  and  it  is  in  your  power 
to  be  reconciled  honourably,  since  the  king  is  so  disposed. 
Be  free,  having  contracted  an  alliance  with  us,  without  guile 
or  deceit.  (2.)  This,  O  Athenians,  Mardonius  charged  me  to 
say  to  you.  But  I,  for  my  own  part,  will  say  nothing  of  the 
good-will  I  bear  towards  you  ;  for  you  would  not  learn  it  for 
the  first  time.  But  I  entreat  you,  listen  to  Mardonius,  for  I 
see  that  you  will  not  always  be  able  to  carry  on  war  against 
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Xerxes.    For  if  I  had  seea  this  power  in  you,  I  would  never 
have  come  to  70a  bringing  sach  a  proposaL   For  the  powca- 
of  the  king  is  more  than  hnman,  and  his  arm  exceeding  km^. 
If,  then,  you  do  not  immediately  come  to  terms,  when  thej 
offer  such  &vourable  conditions  on  which  they  are  wiUing  to 
agrec^  I  greatly  fear  for  yoo^  who  of  all  the  allies  dwell  in 
.  the  most  beaten  road,  and  who  must  oontinnattjr  be  the  <mkj 
people  destroyed,  since  je  possess  a  territory  exposed,  as 
being  between  both  armies.   Be  persuaded,  then;  for  this 
is  a  high  honour  to  you,  that  the  great  king,  forgiying  your 
offenrc's  alone  among  all  the  Greeks,  is  willing  to  becunie 
your  iriend."   Thus  spoke  Alexander.    Hi.  But  the  Lace- 
dsemouian.'^,  having  been  iuionned  that  Alexander  had  ar- 
rived at  Atli»  ii^,  in  order  to  induce  the  Atheriai  ^  to  an 
agreement  with  the  barbarian  ;  and  remembering  the  oracles, 
how  it  wiis  fated  that  they,  with  the  rest  of  the  Dorians,  should 
be  driven  out  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Medes  and  Athenians, 
were  very  much  a&*aid  lest  the  Athenians  should  ruake  terms 
with  the  Persian^  and  therefore  resolved  forthwith  to  send 
ambassadors.    It  so  happened  that  the  introduction  of  both 
took  place  at  the  same  time.    For  the  Athenians  had  pur- 
posely delayed  the  time,  well  knowing  that  the  Lacedsemonians 
would  hear  that  an  ambassador  had  come  from  the  barbarian 
to  n^godate  a  treaty,  and  that  when  they  did  hear  of  it,  they 
would  send  ambassaidors  with  all  speed.   They,  therefiMre,  de- 
signedly so  contrived^  as  to  show  their  intentions  to  the  Lace- 
dsemonians.   1 42.  When  Alexander  had  ceased  speaking,  the 
ambassadors  from  Sparta,  speakin*r  next,  said  :  "  The  Lacedie- 
mouians  have  sent  us  to  entreat  yoa  not  to  adopt  any  new  mea- 
sures with  respect  to  Greece,  nur  to  listea  to  proposab  from  the 
barbarian  ;  for  neither  would  it  he  Ijy  any  means  just  nor  hon- 
ourable either  in  any  others  of  the  (Ireeks,  and  least  of  all  in  yc>u, 
for  many  reasons.    For  you  raised  this  war,  against  our  wish, 
and  the  contest  arose  about  your  sovereignty  ;  but  it  now  re- 
lates to  the  whole  of  Greece.  Besides,  that  the  Athenians,  who 
are  the  authors  of  all  these  things^  should  prove  the  occasion 
of  slavery  to  Greece,  is  on  no  account  to  be  borne  ;  you,  whs 
always^  and  from  of  old,  have  been  seen  to  assert  the  ireedim 
of  many  nations.   We^  however,  sympathise  with  yon  in  yonr 
difficulties,  and  that  you  have  alnady  been  deprived  of  two 
harvests,  and  that  your  property  has  been  so  long  involved  ia 
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rain.  B»t  in  compenaation  for  thiB^  the  Lacedamoniaiis  and 
the  allies  promise  to  support  your  wives  and  all  the  rest  of 
jonr  fionilies  which  are  oseless  in  war,  as  long  as  the  war 

shall  continue.   Therefore,  let  not  Alexander  the  Macedonian 
persuade  you,  by  glossing  over  the  proposal  of  Mardonius  ; 
for  this  i»  what  he  would  naturally  do  ;  for  beinpr  liimself  a 
tyrant,  he  aids  a  tyrant's  cause.    But  you  ^houM  iiui  act, 
if  iudeed  you  think  rightly  ;  because  you  know  that  with  bar- 
barians there  is  neither  faith  nor  trutli."    Tims  spoke  the  am- 
bassador?.   143.  The  Athenians  gave  the  following  answer  to 
Alexander ;     We  ourselves  are  aware  of  this,  that  the  power 
of  the  Medes  is  £Br  greater  than  ours ;  so  that  there  was  no 
need  to  insult  as  with  that.    But,  neverthelessi  beiog  ardent 
ttur  liberty,  we  will  defend  ouraelyes  in  such  maooer  as  we  are 
able.  But  do  not  you  attempt  to  persuade  us  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  barbarian,  for  we  will  not  be  persuaded,   Go^  then, 
and  tell  Mardonius^  that  the  Athenians  say,  so  long  as  Uie  sun 
shall  contiDne  in  the  same  course  as  now,  we  will  never  make 
terms  with  Xerxes :  but  we  will  go  out  to  oppose  him,  trusting 
in  the  gods,  who  fight  for  us,  and  in  the  heroes,  whose  temples 
and  images  he,  holding  them  in  no  reverence,  has  burnt.  And 
do  you  appear  no  more  in  the  presence  of  tlie  Athenians, 
bringing  such  proposals ;  nor.  imagining  that  you  do  m  good 
service,  urge  us  to  do  wicked  deeds.    For  we  are  unwilling 
that  you,  who  aro  our  guest  and  friend,  .^liouM  im  et  with  any 
ungracious  treatiiieiit  at  the  hands  of  the  Athenians."  144. 
To  Alexiind* T  they  gave  this  answer  ;  and  to  the  ambassadors 
from  Sparta  the  following  ;  "  That  the  Lacediemoaians  should 
fear  l^t  we  should  make  terms  with  the  bai  barian,  was  very 
natural ;  yet,  knowing  as  yon  do  the  mind  of  the  Athenians, 
you  appear  to  entertain  an  unworthy  dread  ;  for  there  is  nei- 
ther so  much  gold  any  where  in  the  world,  nor  a  country  so 
pre-eminent  in  beauty  and  fertility,  by  recdving  wficb,  we 
should  be  willing  to  side  with  the  Mede  and  enskve  Greece. 
For  there  are  many  and  powerfiil  considerations  that  forbid 
us  to  do  80^  even  u  we  were  inclined.   First  and  chief,  the 
images  and  dwellings  of  the  gods,  burnt  and  laid  in  ruins : 
this  we  must  needs  avenge  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  rather 
than  make  terms  with  the  man  who  has  perpetrated  such  deeds. 
Secondly,  the  Grecian  race  being  of  the  same  blood  and  the 
same  language,  and  tlie  temples  of  the  gods  and  sacrifices  in 
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oommoa ;  and  our  similar  customs ;  for  the  Athenuuis  to  be* 
come  betayers  of  these  wonld  not  be  welL  Know»  therelbfey 
if  jon  did  not  knoir  it  before^  that  so  long  as  one  Athenian  m 
left  aliye»  we  will  never  make  terms  with  Xerxes.  Tour  Sam* 
thought,  howeveTi  which  jou  manifest  towards  aS|  we  ndmin^ 
in  that  JOU  provide  for  ns  whose  property  is  thus  ruined,  ao 
as  to  be  willing  to  support  our  families ;  and  you  have  fultilled 
the  duty  of  beuevoleoce ;  we,  however,  will  contiiuie  thus'  in 
the  state  we  are,  without  being  burdensome  to  you.  Now, 
since  matters  stand  as  tliey  do,  j-end  uiit  aa  uiiny  with  all  [>o8- 
sibie  expedition  ;  for,  as  we  conjecture,  the  barbarian  will  in 
no  lon^  time  l»e  here  to  invade  our  territories,  as  -non  as  he 
shall  hear  our  message  that  wc  will  do  none  of  the  tilings  he 
required  of  us.  Therefore,  before  he  has  reached  Attica,  it  is 
fitting  that  we  go  out  to  meet  him  in  Bceotia.^  When  the 
Athenians  had  given  this  answer,  the  ambassadors  returned 
to  Sparta. 


BOOK  IX. 

CALLIOPB. 

Mardonius,  when  Alexander,  having  returned,  had  made 
known  the  answer  from  the  Athenians,  t  out  from  Thesealy, 
and  led  his  army  in  lia^'te  against  Athens;  and  wherever  he 
arrived  from  time  to  time,  he  joined  the  |H'i>ple  to  liis  own 
forces.  The  leaders  of  Thessaly  were  so  far  fi*om  repenting 
of  what  had  been  l)efore  done,  that  they  urged  on  the  Persian 
much  more :  and  Thorax  of  Larissa  both  assisted  in  escortiiig 
Xerxes  in  bis  flight,  and  now  openly  gave  Mardonius  a  passage 
into  Grreeoe*  2*  When  the  army  on  its  march  arrived  among 
the  BcBOtiansy  the  Thebans  endeavoured  to  restrain  Mardoniui^ 
and  advised  him,  saying  that  there  was  no  eountiy  more  con- 
venient to  encamp  in  than  that^  and  dissuaded  him  from  ad* 
vandng  farther,  but  urged  him  to  take  up  his  station  there^ 
and  contrive  so  as  to  subdue  the  whole  of  Greece  without  a 
battle.  '*  For  that  if  the  Greeks  continue  firmly  united,  as 
they  had  dune  before,  it  would  be  dilUcuU  even  iur  all  maa- 
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kind  to  overcome  them.  But,"  they  continued,  "  if  you  will 
do  what  we  advise,  you  will  without  difficulty  frustrate  all 
their  plans :  send  money  to  the  most  powerful  men  in  the 
cities  ;  and  by  sending  it  you  will  split  Greece  into  parties, 
and  then,  with  the  assistance  of  those  of  your  party,  you  may 
easily  subdue  those  who  are  not  in  your  interest."  3.  They 
gave  this  advice ;  he,  however,  was  not  prevailed  on,  but  a 
vehement  desire  of  taking  Athens  a  second  time  was  instilled 
into  him  ;  partly  by  presumption,  and  partly  he  hoped,  by  sig- 
nal fires  across  the  islands,  to  make  known  to  the  king  while 
he  was  at  Sardis,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  Athens.  When 
he  arrived  in  Attica,  he  did  not  find  the  Athenians  there  ;  but 
was  informed  that  most  of  them  were  at  Salamis,  and  on  board 
their  ships ;  he  therefore  took  the  deserted  city.  The  capture 
by  the  king  was  ten  months  before  this  second  invasion  by 
Mardonius. 

4.  While  Mardonius  was  at  Athens,  he  sent  Murychides, 
a  Hellespontine,  to  Salamis,  with  the  same  proposals  which 
Alexander  the  Macedonian  had  already  conveyed  to  the 
Athenians.  He  sent  this  second  time,  although  before  aware 
that  the  disposition  of  the  Athenians  was  not  friendly  to  him, 
but  expecting  they  would  remit  something  of  their  haughti- 
ness, since  the  whole  Attic  territory  was  taken  and  now  in 
his  power.  For  these  reasons  he  sent  Murychides  to  Salamis. 
5.  He,  on  coming  before  the  council,  delivered  the  message 
of  Mardonius.  And  Lycidas,  one  of  the  councillors,  gave  his 
opinion,  that,  "  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  best  to  entertain  the 
proposal  which  Murychides  brought  to  them,  and  to  report  it 
to  the  people."  He  delivered  this  opinion,  either  because  he 
had  received  money  from  Mardonius,  or  because  such  was 
really  his  opinion.  But  the  Athenians,  immediately  being 
very  indignant,  both  those  belonging  to  the  council,  and  those 
without,  as  soon  as  they  were  informed  of  it,  surrounded 
Lycidas,  and  stoned  him  to  death  ;  but  they  dismissed  Mury- 
chides the  Hellespontine  unharmed.  A  tumult  having  taken 
place  at  Salamis  respecting  Lycidas,  the  Athenian  women  ob- 
tained information  of  what  had  happened ;  whereupon  one 
woman  encouraging  another,  and  uniting  together,  they  went 
of  their  own  accord  to  the  house  of  Lycidas,  and  stoned  his 
wife  and  children.  6.  The  Athenians  had  crossed  over  to 
Salamis  under  the  following  circumstances.   As  l^j^/ff^ey 
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expected  that  en  armj  would  come  from  the  Peloponneeos  to 
assist  them,  they  remained  in  Attiqa ;  but  when  tbej  had 
recourse  to  delay  and  extreme  tardinessi  and  Mardonine  was 
advancing  end  reported  to  be  in  BoBOtiii»  they  then  remoTed 
all  their  effects,  and  themaelTes  crossed  over  to  Salamia :  thcj 
also  sent  ambassadors  to  Ltteed»mon,  partly  to  Uame  the 
Lacedaemonians,  because  they  bad  allowed  the  barbarian  to 
iiivado  Attica,  Lind  Lad  uot  gone  out  with  tliuia  to  meet  him 
in  Btrotia  j  and  partly  to  remind  them  of  what  the  Persian 
had  proinised  to  give  them,  if  they  would  change  sides ;  and 
to  forewarn  them,  that  unless  they  assisted  the  Athenian^ 
they  would  them«elves  find  some  means  of  escape.  7.  At  thai 
time  the  I^icc  la  rnonians  were  employed  in  celebrating  a 
festival,  and  it  was  the  liyacinthia  with  tliem  :  and  they 
deemed  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  attend  to  the  service 
of  the  deity.  At  the  same  time  they  were  busied  in  building 
the  wall  at  the  Iathmv%  and  it  had  ahtady  reoeiTed  tiie 
breast-works* 

When  the  ambassadora  from  the  Atheniana  arrived  at 
Lacednmon,  bringing  witii  them  ambassadors  from  Megan 
and  Plateat  they  went  before  the  ephovv  and  spoke  as  IbBowa : 
(1.)  The  Athenians  have  sent  ua  to  tdi  you,  that  the  king 
of  the  Medea  in  the  first  place  ofSsrs  to  restore  oar  eonntiy; 
and,  secondly,  is  willing  to  make  us  his  allies  on  fair  and  eqoal 
terms,  without  fraud  or  deceit ;  he  is  also  willing  to  give  us 
another  territory,  m  addition  to  our  own,  whatever  we  our- 
selves may  choose.  We,  howiiver,  reverencing  the  Grecian 
Jupiter,  and  thinking  it  disLrraceful  to  betray  Greece,  have  not 
acceded  to,  but  re'uM'ted  his  ofitTs ;  though  we  are  tinju-tly 
treated,  and  betrayed  by  the  Greeks,  untl  know  that  it  is  mure 
for  our  own  interest  to  come  to  terms  with  tlie  Persiun,  tlian 
to  continue  the  war ;  still  we  will  never  willingly  come  to 
terms  with  him.  (2.)  Thus  sinoerd^  we  have  acted  towards  the 
Greeks*  But  yout  who  were  then  in  the  ntmoal  eonstemation 
lest  we  should  come  to  terms  with  the  Persian,  when  yon  weve 
dearly  assured  of  our  resolution,  that  we  will  never  betiay 
Greece^  and  becanse  your  wall  ^wn  acroea  the  Isthmoa  is 
now  nearly  completed,  no  longer  show  any  regard  for  the 
Athenians*  For  having  agreed  to  advance  with  na  to  meat 
the  Persian  in  Bcsotia,  yon  haTe  betrayed  us,  and  have  al* 
lowed  the  barbarian  to  invade  Attica.    Hitherto  the  Athens- 
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•118  ara  angry  with  yoa,  fior  jonhaTe  sol  actad  in  a  becoming 
jnanner ;  now  ihej  exhort  yoa  toaend  ooi  foroea  with  ua 
with  aU  e9q[»editioii,  that  we  may  itome  the  baxbariaa  in 
Attiea;  finr  ainoe  we  haye  miaaed BiBolia,  the Thiiaaian  plain 
in  onrown  territoiyia  themoatoonTeniantpboetogirebatde 
in.**  6.  When  the  ephori  had  heard  thia  meseage,  they  putoff 
their  answer  to  the  next  day,  and  on  the  next  day  to  the  mor- 
row. This  tliL  Y  did  for  ten  days,  putting  them  off  from  day 
to  day,  Duriiig  this  time  they  proceeded  with  the  wall  at  the 
Isthmus,  all  the  Peloponnesians  using  the  utmost  diligence ; 
and  it  was  nearly  completed.  I  can  give  no  reason  why, 
when  Alexander  the  Macedonian  went  to  Alliens,  tliey  touk 
such  i>:iin3  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  siding  with  the 
Mede,  and  then  took  no  trouble  n\x)ut  it,  except  that  the 
lethmoa  was  now  fortified,  and  they  thought  they  had  no 
farther  need  of  the  Atheniana ;  whereas,  when  Alexander  ar- 
rived in  Attica,  the  wall  waa  not  yet  built,  but  they  were 
working  at  it,  being  in  great  dread  of  the  Persians. 

9«  At  lengthy  tlM  anawer  and  mareh  of  the  Spartana  hap- 
pened in  the  fidiowing  manner.^  On  the  day  preceding  tluit 
on  which  the  last  audience  waa  to  take  plaoe^Chileuaof  T^ea, 
who  had  the  greatest  influence  in  Laeedienaon  of  any  atranger, 
was  informed  by  the  ephori  of  aU  that  the  Atheniana  had  said. 
Chileus,  having  heard  it,  spoke  to  them  as  follows  :  "  The  case 
is  thus,  O  ephori ;  it'  the  Athenians  are  not  united  with  U6,  but 
are  allied  to  the  l):irbarian,  althrntirh  a  strong  wall  has  been 
carried  across  the  Isthmus,  wide  doors  h-ading  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus are  open  to  the  Persian  ;  tlieretbregive  heed,  before 
the  Athenians  eome  to  any  other  determination  whicli  may 
bring  ruin  on  Greece."  10.  He,  then,  gave  them  thia  advice; 
and  they,  taking  hb  r^nark  into  consideration,  forthwith, 
without  saying  any  thing  to  the  ambassadors  who  had  come 
from  the  citie8»  while  it  was  still  night,  sent  out  five  thousand 
^yartans^  appointing  seven  helots  to  attend  each,  and  commit- 
ting the  condnet  of  them  to  Pausanias,  son  of  Gleombrotua. 
The  conunand  properly  belonged  to  FUdatarchna,  aon  of  Leo- 
nidaa;  but  he  waa  still  a  boy,  and  the  former  hia  guardian  and 
connn.  For  C]eombrotua»  the  &ther  of  PauaaniaB,  and  son  to 
Anumndrides,  was  no  longer  living,  but  having  led  back  the 

1  Literally*  **  the  foilowiDg  manner  of  the  answer  and  march  took 
place.*' 
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army  that  had  built  the  wall,  from  the  Istiiiniiai  he  died  shortly 
afterwards.  Cleombrotos  led  back  the  army  from  the  Istfamoa 
for  this  reason ;  as  he  was  sacrificing  against  theFermant,  the 
sun  darkened  in  the  heavens.  Panflanks  chcee  as  his  col* 
league  Eoijanazy  son  of  Doriens,  who  was  a  man  of  the  same 
familj.  These  forcesi  acomUnglj,  marehed  from  Sparta  with 
Pansanias*  11.  The  ambaasadors,  when  thej  came^  knowing 
nothing  of  the  march  of  troops,  went  to  the  eplvori,  being 
resolved  themselves  also  to  depart  severally  to  their  own  cities  ; 
and  having  come  into  their  presence,  they  spoke  us  follows: 
**You,  O  Lacedaemonians,  remaining  here,  celebrate  the 
Hyacinthia,  and  divert  youiseives,  wiiile  you  are  betraying 
the  allies.  But  the  Athenians,  bein^  injured  by  you,  and 
destitute  of  nllies,  will  make  peace  with  tlie  Fersian  <>ii  such 
terms  as  they  can.  And  havinf^  made  peace,  it  is  evident  that 
we  shall  become  the  king's  allies,  and  shall  march  with  th^ 
against  whatever  conntcj  thejr  shall  lead  us  i  and  then  yoa 
will  learn  what  the  consequence  will  be  to  yourselves.^  When 
the  ambassadors  had  tbnsspoken^  the  ephori  said  with  an  oath, 
*^  that  those  who  had  set  out  against  the  foreigners,  were  nl* 
ready  at  Oresteum for  thej  call  the  barbarians  foreignera* 
The  ambassadors  asked  what  was  meant ;  and  on  inqnirj, 
learnt  the  whole  troth,  80  that,  being  much  snrprised,  tfaof 
followed  after  them  with  all  possible  expedition ;  and  with 
them,  fi^e  thousand  chosen  heavj-armed  troops  of  the  neigh- 
boaring  Lacedaemonians  did  the  same.  12.  They  then  hastened 
towards  the  Isthmus.  But  the  Aririves,  as  soon  as  they  heard 
that  the  troops  with  Pausanias  Imd  left  Sparta,  sent  a  herald 
to  Attiea,  hiivin^  luuked  out  tlu'  best  of  their  couriers,  for  they 
had  beture  promised  Mardoniiis  to  prevent  the  Spartans  from 
going  out.    He,  when  he  iin  ivLil  at  Athens,  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mardonius,  tlie  Argives  luive  sent  me  to  inform  you,  that 
the  youth  of  Lacedsemon  are  marched  out,  and  that  the  Ar- 
gives  were  unable  to  prevent  them  from  going  out.  Under 
these  circumstances  take  the  best  advice  you  can."  He^  hmv* 
ing  spoken  thus,  went  home  again. 

13.  MardoniuBi  when  he  heard  this,  was  by  no  means  desiroas 
to  stay  longer  in  Attica*  Before  he  heard  thia^  he  lingered 
there,  wishing  to  know  from  the  Athenians  what  they  wooH 
do ;  but  he  neither  rmvaged  nor  iiy  nred  the  Attic  territory,  be* 
ing  in  expectation  all  atong  that  they  would  come  to  terms.  Bat 
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wben  lie  oonld  not  pmotde  them,  being  informed  of  the  whole 

truth,  he  withdrew,  before  those  with  Pausanias  reached  tlie 
Isthmus,  having  first  set  lire  to  Athens,  and  it  any  part  of  the 
walls,  or  houses,  or  temples.  hupjHjned  to  be  standinjr,  having 
thrown  down  and  laid  all  in  ruins.    He  marched  out  I'ur  the 
following  reasons,  because  the  Attic  country  was  not  ndapted 
for  cavalry  ;  and  if  he  should  be  conquered  in  an  engar^euient, 
there  was  no  way  to  escape  except  throiiL^h  n  narrow  pass,  so 
that  even  a  small  number  of  men  could  intercept  them.  He 
determined  therefore  to  retire  to  Thebes,  and^to  fight  near  a 
friendly  dty,  and  in  a  country  adapted  for  cavalrj.  14.  Mar- 
donius  accordinglj  retreated ;  and  while  he  was  yet  on  his 
nuureb,  another  message  came  in  advanee,  that  another  army 
had  reached  MegartL,  emuMng  of  a  thoasand  Lacedaemonians. 
When  he  heard  thisi  he  ddibeniledy  wishing,  if  by  any  means 
he  coold,  to  take  these  first ;  therefore^  wh^ing  round,  he  led 
his  army  against  Megara ;  and  his  eavalr)-  going  on  before 
aooored  the  Megariaa  territory.   This  was  the  farthest  part 
of  Europe,  towards  the  sun-set,  to  which  this  Persian  army 
reac  hed.    15.  After  this,  news  came  to  ^[ardonius,  that  the 
Greeks  w»;re  assembled  at  the  Isthmus  ;  he  therefore  marched 
back  thronsrh  Decelea,    For  the  Boeotian  chiefs  had  sent  for 
the  neiL^hbours  of  the  Asopians ;  and  they  conducted  him 
alonpr  the  way  to  Sj)hondale,  and  from  thence  to  Tanagra; 
and  hiivin;^  pa-^sed  the  nif^ht  at  Tanagra,  and  on  tlie  next  day 
turned  towards  Scolus,  he  arrived  in  the  territoiy  of  the  The- 
bans.    There  he  cleared  the  lands  of  the  Thebans,  though 
they  sided  with  the  Mode,  not  out  of  enmity  towards  them, 
but  constrained  by  urgent  necessity ;  wisUng  to  make  a  for* 
tification  for  his  army,  and  in  case,  when  he  engaged,  the  re* 
salt  should  not  be  such  as  he  wished,  ha  might  hare  this  as  a 
place  of  refuge.   His  camp  beginning  at  Erythrn,  passed  by 
Hysia  and  extended  to  the  PlatMU  territory,  stretching  to 
the  river  Asopns.   The  wall,  however,  was  not  built  of  this 
extent,  but  each  firont  was  about  ten  stades  in  length. 

While  the  barbarians  were  employed  in  this  task,  Atta- 
ginus,  son  of  Phrynon,  a  Thebaii,  liavin::!;  made  jorreat  prepar- 
ations, invited  Mardonius  himself  and  ht'ty  ol"  the  most  eminent 
Persians  to  an  entertainment ;  and  they,  being  invited,  came. 
The  feast  was  held  at  Thebes.  16.  The  rest  I  heard  from 
Thersander  an  Orchomenian,  a  mm  of  tugh  repute  at  Orclio* 
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menus.  Ther8nn(!er  and  that  be  also  wm  invited  by  Attft> 
ginQs  to  tbis  feaati  and  thai  fifty  Thebana  were  alao  ioTited; 
and  that  be  did  not  place  each  pmon  on  m  separate  eottdb, 
bat  a  Peraian  and  a  Thebaa  on  eacb  ooach.  When  eopper 
was  over,  and  thqr  were  drinking  fireelj,  the  Petaiao  who  waa 
on  the  aame  eondi,  using  the  Grecian  tongue,  aaked  lion  ef 
what  oonntiy  he  waa;  he  anaweied  that  he  waa  an  Orcbooie* 
nian,  whereupon  the  other  aidd :  ^  Sinee  70a  are  e  pertaker 
of  the  same  table  and  of  the  same  cups  with  me,  I  wish  to 
leave  with  you  a  memorial  uf  my  opinion,  iu  order  that,  bein? 
forewarned,  you  may  be  able  to  consider  what  is  beat  for  your 
owu  interest.  Do  yoa  see  these  Persians  I'easting  here,  and 
the  army  iliut  we  left  encampe^l  near  the  river  ?  Of  all  these  you 
will  see,  after  the  lapse  of  a  sliort  time,  only  some  few  surviv- 
ing." As  the  Persian  said  this,  he  she^l  aljundance  of  tear?; 
and  he  himself,  being  astonished  at  his  words,  said  to  hini : 
*^  Would  it  not  be  right  to  teU  this  to  Mardonius.  and  to  thoee 
Persians  who  are  next  to  him  in  authority  ?"  To  this  he 
fwered :  My  friend,  that  which  is  fated  by  the  deity  to  hap- 
pen, it  is  impoaaible  forman  to  avert ;  forno  one  will  listen  to 
thoae  who  aaj  what  ia  worthy  of  credit  Aod  though  many 
of  the  Pendana  are  convinced  of  tUa^  we  follow,  being  bovmd 
by  neoeaaify*  The  bitterest  grief  to  which  men  are  liable  is 
thiS)  when  one  knows  mach,  to  have  no  power  to  act"  TUa 
I  heard  from  Thersander  the  Orchomenian ;  and  this  besides, 
that  he  immediately  told  ihi^  to  bcveral  persons  before  the  battle 
wa^  fought  at  Plataea. 

17.  While  Mnrdonius  cncamj^ed  in  Bceotia,  all  the  rest 
furnished  troops,  and  joined  in  the  attack  n}Kin  Athens,  such 
however  of  the  Greeks  who,  dwellinjr  in  these  parts,  >ided 
with  the  Mede  :  but  the  Phocians  only  did  not  joiii  in  the  at- 
tack ;  for  they  took  part  with  the  Mede  very  unwillingly  and 
by  necessity.  But  not  many  days  after  his  arrival  at  Thebea^ 
a  thousand  of  their  heavy-armed  troops  arrived  j  Harmocyte, 
a  man  of  high  repute  among  the  citizens,  commanded  tiienL 
When  they  alao  arrived  at  Thebes^  Mardcnina,  having  aent 
aome  hoieemeni  ordered  them  to  encamp  by  themadvee  in  the 
plain  s  and  when  they  had  done  this,  the  whde  cavahj  came 
np.  Upon  thia  a  ramoor  apread  throogh  the  Greeian  ftres% 
who  were  with  the  Medea,  that  they  were  going  to  despa^ 
them  with  their  javelins ;  this  same  rumour  also  spread  among 
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the  Phodaiis  tfaemselraL  Whereappn,  tlieir  general  Harmo^ 
c^des  encouraged  them,  aiddreaaing  them  as  foUowa :  "  O  Pho- 
cmSi  it  ia  plain  that  these  men  are  about  to  deliver  us  up  to 
certain  deadly  we  having  been  ealnmniated  bj  the  Theaealiana^ 
M  I  eoideetttre.  Ndr,  therefore^  it  ia  fitting  that  ereiy  one 
of  yon  ahonld  prove  himadf  yalianty  for  it  ia  better  to  die 
doing  aomelhing^  and  defending  onraelveai  than  expose  onr* 
aelYeatobedeBtrojedbyamoatdi^^raeefiildeath.  Let  some 
of  these  men  learn,  then,  that  being  barbarians,  they  have 
plutted  death  against  men  who  are  Greeks."  18.  Tlius  he 
encouraged  them.  But  the  cavalry,  when  they  had  surrounded 
therii  on  all  sides,  rode  up  as  if  to  destroy  them,  and  brandished 
their  iaveHiis,  as  it  about  to  hurl  them  ;  and  one  here  and 
there  did  hurl  his  javelin.  They,  however,  faced  them,  form- 
ing themselves  into  a  circle,  and  closing  their  ranks  as  ranch 
as  possible :  whereupon  the  cavalry  wheeled  round  tmd  rode 
ttway.  I  am  unable  to  say  with  certainty,  whether  they  came 
to  destroy  the  Phodana  at  the  request  of  the  ThessalianSy  and 
when  they  saw  them  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  were 
afraid  lost  thej  might  receive  some  wounds,  and  therefore 
vodeofi^  (becanae  Mardomus  had  ao  ordered  them,)  or  whether 
be  wished  to  try  whether  they  had  any  courage.  But  wboi 
the  eavalnr  had  ridden  back,  Mardanioa  aent  a  herald  and 
qpoke  aa  loDowa:  ^  Be  of  good  heart,  O  Phodana,  fi>r  you 
have  prored  youradTea  to  be  brave  men,  contrary  to  what  I 
heard.  Thefefore  sustain  this  war  with  resolution,  and  you 
shall  not  surpass  me  or  the  king  in  generosity."  Such  were 
the  events  in  regard  to  the  Phociaiis. 

19.  The  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  arrived  at  the  Isth- 
mus, tliere  encamped.  And  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
wiio  favoured  the  better  cause,  when  they  heard  of  this,  and 
others  ah-o  who  saw  tlie  Spartans  mareliin'r  out,  thouorht  it 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  absent  lliemselves  from  the  expedition 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Accordingly,  tlie  victims  having 
proved  favourable,  they  all  marched  out  from  the  Isthmus, 
and  advaneed  to  Elenaiai  And  having  consulted  the  victima 
thore  also^  when  they  ware  agaui  favourable^  they  continued 
their  marieh;  and  the  Athenians  with  thcon,  they  having 
eroaeed  over  from  8a1amiis  and  joined  them  at  Elenaia.  When 
they  reached  Eiythrm  in  Bosotia,  they  learnt  that  the  bar^ 
banana  were  encamped  on  the  Asopus,  and  having  there- 
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upon  consulted  together,  thej  fermed  themselves  opposite,  al 
the  fool  of  Moaat  Cith»it)iL  20.  Uardooius,  when  the  Greeks 
did  not  come  down  to  the  i^n,  sent  agaiost  them  all  hi*  ctt- 
▼alrj,  which  Masistiiis  commanded,  a  man  highly  esteetaied 
among  the  Feraiana  (and  whom  the  Gfedu  call  Macistida) : 
he  was  monnted  on  a  Nianan  hone,  that  had  a  golden  bte, 
and  waa  otherwiacgorgeouslj  caparisoned.  Thereupon,  when 
the  cavalry  rode  up  to  the  Gmeks,  they  charged  tfaem  is 
squadrons,  and  in  charging  them  did  them  much  mischief,  and 
called  them  women.    21.  By  chance  the  Megarians  happened 
to  be  stationed  in  that  part  wliich  was  most  exposed,  and  th^e 
the  cavalry  chiefly  made  their  attack.    When,  therefore,  the 
cavalry  cliarjred,  the  Mejrarians,  being  hard  pressecl.  sent  a 
herald  to  the  Grecian  gi  nci  uls  ;  and  the  herald,  wht^n  he  came 
into  their  presence,  addressed  tht  ni  as  follows :  "  The  iVIefra- 
rions  say ;  We,  O  confederates,  are  not  able  alone  to  sustain  the 
Persian  cavalry,  retaining  the  post  in  which  we  were  originsLUj 
atationed :  hitherto  we  have  held  oat  against  them  hy  ottr  oon* 
stancy  imd  courage^  though  hard  pressed ;  hut  now,  unless  joa 
will  send  some  others  to  relieve  us,  know  we  mnat  abandon  oar 
poat"  He  accordingly  delivered  thiameaaage.  Paaaaniaa  there- 
fore made  trial  of  the  Greeka,  toM  if  anjotherawDoldTolaii- 
teer  to  go  to  that  position,  and  to  rdievetiieMeganana.  When 
all  the  othm  refused,  the  Athenians  nndertcok  to  do  it,  and 
of  the  Athenians  three  hundred  chosen  men,  whom  Otpn^ 
ptodorus,  son  of  Lampon,  commanded.    22.  These  were  they 
who  un(l<  rtQok  that  service^  and  who  were  stationed  \\\  front 
of  all  tJie  Greeks  at  Erythraj,  having  taken  with  them  some 
archers.    After  they  had  fought  for  some  time,  the  result  of 
the  battle  was  as  follows.    As  the  cavalry  charfred  in  S4|ua- 
drons,  the  horse  of  Masistius,  being  in  advanee  of  tlio  others, 
was  wounded  in  the  liank  by  an  arrow ;  and  being  in  pain,  he 
reared  and  threw  Masistius.  As  he  fell,  the  Athenians  imme* 
diately  attacked  him :  accordingly  they  seized  bis  horse,  and 
killed  Masistius,  as  he  endeavoured  to  defend  himself  thoogh 
at  first  they  were  unable  to  do  so:  for  he  waa  thua  anned; 
underneath  he  had  a  golden  cuirass  covered  with  scales,  and 
over  the  cuimaa  he  wore  a  pnrpledoak.   By  striking  againat 
the  cnirasa  they  did  nothing  s  until  one  of  them,  percttving 
what  waa  the  matter,  pierced  him  in  the  eye,  so  be  Ml  and 
died.  By  some  means  this,  while  it  waa  going  on,  escaped  the 
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AOlioe  of  ihtB  other  honemeOy  for  they  neither  aaw  him  when 
lie  fen  from  his  horse^  nor  when  he  wae  killed  i  for  while  a 
retretti  and  wheeling  round  was  taking  place^  the7  did  not 
notilMi  what  had  happened.    But  when  they  halted,  they  !m- 

lAediatelj  missed  him,  as  there  was  no  one  to  marshal  them. 
And  as  soon  as  they  learnt  what  had  happened,  all,  clieeriiig 
one  another  on,  pushed  their  horses  to  the  charge,  in  order  to 
recover  the  body.  23.  The  Athenians,  seeing  the  cavaliy  no 
longer  advancing  in  squadrons^,  but  all  together,  called  out  for 
assistance  to  the  rest  of  the  army;  and  while  the  whole  in- 
fantry was  coming  up  to  their  aid,  a  sharp  struggle  took  place 
for  the  body.  Now  as  long  as  the  three  hundred  were  alone, 
they  were  much  inferior,  and  abandoned  the  body ;  but  when 
the  multitude  came  np  to  their  assistance,  the  cavalry  no  longer 
maintained  their  groond,  nor  did  they  sacoeed  in  recovering 
the  body,  but  lost  many  others  of  their  number,  besidee  him ; 
hniring  therefore  retired  about  two  atsdes,  they  consnlted 
•boat  what  ought  to  be  done;  and  determined,  as  they  were 
widioat  a  eommander,  to  retreat  to  Mardonins.  24.  When 
the  eavaliy  airived  at  the  camp,  the  whole  army,  and  Hardo* 
ntos  most  of  all,  monmed  the  loss  of  Masisttos ;  cuttuig  off 
their  own  hair,  and  that  of  their  horses  and  beasts  of  burden, 
and  giving  themselves  up  to  unbounded  lamentations;  for  the 
sound  reached  over  all  Boeotia,  as  for  the  loss  of  a  man  who, 
next  to  Mardonius,  was  most  esteemed  hy  the  Persians  and 
the  king.  Thus  the  barbarians,  according  to  their  custom, 
honoured  Masistius  when  dead. 

25.  Tlie  (  rreeks,  when  they  had  withstood  the  atta(  k  of  the 
cavalry,  and  having  withstood  had  rejiulsed  it,  were  much 
more  encouraged,  and  first  of  all,  having  placed  the  body  on 
a  canriage,  they  carried  it  along  the  line ;  but  the  body  was 
worthy  of  admiration,  on  account  of  his  stature  and  beiauty ; 
for  that  reason  they  did  this,  and  the  men,  leaving  their  ranks, 
came  out  to  ^iew  Masistius.  Af^er  this,  they  detenntned  to 
go  down  towards  Platflaa,  for  the  FlatMo  territory  appeared 
to  be  muoh  moie  eonvenient  for  them  to  enoamp  in  than  the 
Eiyduttan,  both  in  other  respeets,  and  as  it  was  better  sup* 
plied  with  water.  To  this  oountry,  therefore,  and  to  the  foun- 
tain Gargaphia,  which  is  in  this  country,  they  decided  that  it 
would  be  best  to  remove,  and  having  drawn  up  their  line,  there 
to  eocamp.    Accordingly,  having  taken  up  their  arms,  they 
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mnrcbed  hj  the  foot  of  Mount  CithmMiy  near  Hjsi^  into  tbe 
Plataean  territorj ;  and  on  arriving  there,  tlm  fonned  in  line* 
nation  by  nation,  near  the  fountain  of  Gargaphia,  and  the  pre- 
cinct of  the  hero  Androcrates,  on  alight  elevationa  and  Uie  h/wA 
plain.  26.Thereintheaiatribati<mof  theatatioiiaayelMnettt 
diapute  aroee  betvreen  the  T^geane  and  tiie  Athcoiiaas ;  ftr 
each  daimed  a  right  to  oocapjr  the  other  wing«*  alleging  both 
their  recent  and  £<mieat  ezpkita.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Tegeans  spoke  thus :  "  We  have  ever  been  thought  entitled 
to  this  station  by  all  the  allies,  in  whatever  cummon  expeditions 
have  been  uiidertakcn  by  the  Peloponnesians,  both  ancientlj 
and  recently,  from  the  time  when  the  Heraclidai,  after  the 
death  of  Eurystheus,  attempted  to  return  to  Peloponnesu-. 

then  obtained  thiB  honour  on  the  following  occasion. 
When  we,  in  conjunction  with  the  AclioBans  and  lonians, 
who  were  then  in  Peloponnesus,  having  marched  out  to  the 
Isthmus,  were  posted  opposite  the  invaders,  then  it  is  related 
that  Hyllus  made  proclamation,  that  it  would  he  better  not  to 
run  the  hazard  of  engaging  army  with  armj ;  but  that  from 
the  Peloponnesian  camp,  the  man  amongst  them  whom  thej 
jndge  to  be  the  beat,  ahonld  fight  aingly  with  him  on  certain 
oonditiona.   The  Pdoponneriana  detmnined  that  thia  abpoM 
he  done;  and  tfaej  took  oatha  on  the  foUowing  terma:  that  If 
Hyllua  ahouM  oonqoer  the  Fetoponneaian  kader,  the  Heradidm 
ahonld  retttm  to  tiieir  paternal  posaeaaiona;  hat  if  he  ahonld 
be  conquered,  the  Heraclidae  should  depart  and  lead  off  their 
army,  and  not  seek  to  return  into  Peloponnesus  during  the 
space  of  a  hundred  years.    And  Echemus,  son  of  Aeropus, 
son  of  Phegeus,  who  was  our  king  and  general,  having  volun- 
teered, was  chosen  out  of  all  the  allies,  and  fought  singly  and 
slew  Hyllus.    From  thi.-i  exploit  we  obtained  among  the  Fe- 
loponnesians  of  that  chiy  both  other  great  privileges,  wliich 
we  continue  to  enjoy,  and  that  we  should  always  command  one 
win^  whenever  a  common  expedition  is  undertaken.  With 
yoQ^  theOy  O  Lacedsemonianai  we  do  not  contends  but  giving 
700  the  choice  of  whichever  wing  you  wish  to  conunand,  we 
oonoede  it  to  jou ;  but  we  aay  that  it  belongs  to  us  to  lead  the 
other,  aa  in  former  timee»  And  beaidea  tk^  eiqpbit  that  haa 
been  mentioned,  we  are  more  entitled  to  ha*Te  that  atation  than 
the  Atbenianay  for  many  and  wellHSonteeted  hattlea  have  been 

'  The  LacedffimoaiaiiA  cho«e  which  wing  they  ,  pleased. 
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fought  by  U3  with  you,  O  men  of  Sparta,  and  many  with  others. 
It  is  right,  therefore,  that  we  should  have  one  wing,  rather 
than  the  Athenians ;  for  such  exploits  have  not  been  achieved 
by  them  as  by  us,  either  in  modem  or  ancient  times."  Thus 
they  spoke.    27.  To  this  the  Athenians  answered  as  follows : 
*•  We  are  aware  that  this  assemblage  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fighting  with  the  barbarian,  and  not  for  disputes ;  but 
since  the  Tegean  has  proposed  to  mention  the  former  and  re- 
cent actions  that  have  been  achieved  by  each  nation  in  all 
times,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  make  known  to  you,  whence 
it  is  our  hereditary  right,  having  ever  proved  ourselves  valiant, 
to  hold  the  first  rank,  rather  than  the  Arcadians.    As  to  the 
Heraclidse,  whose  leader  they  afiirm  they  slew  at  the  Isthmus ; 
in  the  first  place,  these  men  formerly,  when  rejected  by  all  the 
Greeks  to  whom  they  came,  when  flying  from  slavery  at  the 
hands  of  the  Mycenteans,  we  alone  received,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  insolence  of  Eurystheus,  by  conquering  in  battle,  in  con- 
junction with  them,  the  people  who  then  possessed  Pelopon- 
nesus.   In  the  next  place,  when  the  Argives  who  marched 
with  Polynices  against  Thebes  were  killed,  and  lay  unburied, 
we  having  led  an  army  against  the  Cadmaeans,  affirm  that  we 
recovered  the  bodies  and  buried  them  in  our  own  territory  at 
Eleusis.    We  also  performed  a  valiant  exploit  against  the 
Amazons,  who  once  made  an  irruption  into  Attica  from  the 
river  Thermodon ;  and  in  the  Trojan  war  we  were  inferior 
to  none.    But  it  is  of  no  avail  to  call  these  things  to  mind ; 
for  those  who  were  then  valiant,  the  same  may  now  be  cow- 
ards ;  and  those  who  were  then  cowards,  may  now  be  brave. 
Enough,  then,  of  ancient  exploits.    But  if  no  other  achieve- 
ment had  been  performed  by  us,  though  there  were  many  and 
gallant  ones,  if  by  any  others  of  the  Greeks,  yet  from  our 
exploit  at  Marathon  we  are  worthy  of  this  honour,  and  more 
than  this ;  we  who  alone  of  the  Greeks,  having  fought  single- 
handed  with  the  Persian,  and  having  attempted  such  a  feat, 
survived,  and  conquered  six  and  forty  nations.    Do  we  not, 
then,  from  this  single  action,  deserve  to  hold  this  post  ?  But  as 
it  is  not  becoming  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  to  be  contending 
about  position,  we  are  ready  to  submit  to  you,  O  Lacedaemo- 
nians, wherever  it  seems  most  convenient  to  place  us,  and 
against  whatsoever  nation.  For,  wheresoever  we  are  stationed, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  prove  ourselves  bra¥qb    Command  us, 
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then,  as  ready  to  obey."    28.  Thus  they  answered ;  and  the 
whole  amy  of  the  Laced^emoiiiaiia  shouted  out,  that  the  Atlie* 
niana  were  more  worthy  to  occupy  the  wing  than  the  Arc^  i 
dians.    Aceordingly  the  Athenians  had  it,  and  got  the  better 
of  the  Tegeana.  .  , 

After      those  of  the  Grreeka  who  came  up  later,  and  tiioee 
who  amved  at  firsts  were  drawn  up  in  the  fioUofwing  manner 
Ten  thousand  of  the  Laoedaaroonians  occupied  tiie  right  wing ; 
iiye  thousand  of  these  being  S partans,  were  attended  by  thirty- 
five  thousand  lightly  armed  Helots,  seven  being  assigned  to 
each  man.    The  Spartans  cliose  the  Tegeans  to  stand  next 
tliemselves,  both  for  lionour  and  valour ;  of  these  there  were 
fifteen  hundred  heavy-ariited  men :  next  to  them  stood  five 
thousand  of  the  Corinthians  ;  and  with  them  they  got  i>ermi:i- 
sion  from  Pausanias  for  tliree  hundred  Tutida  ans,  who  came 
from  Pallcne,  to  stand :  next  these  stood  six  hundred  Arca- 
dians of  Orchomenus  ;  next  them  three  thousand  Sicjoniaiis; 
next  them  were  eight  hundred  Epidaurians ;  and  by  the  side 
of  these  were  stationed  three  thousand  of  the  Trasenians; 
and  next  the  Trcezenians  two  hundred  Lepreata ;  next  these 
four  hundred  of  the  Myoenseans  and  Tirynthians;  next  them 
one  thousand  Phliasians ;  and  by  the  side  of  them  stood  three 
hundred  Hennionians ;  next  the  Hermioniana  were  stationed 
six  hundred  of  the  Eretrians  and  Styriana;  and  next  them 
four  hundred  Chalcidians ;  next  them  five  hundred  Ambra* 
ciots ;  after  them  stood  eight  hundred  of  the  Leucadians  and 
Anactorians ;  next  them  two  hundred  Paleans  from  Cqihal* 
lenia ;  and  after  them  live  hundred  of  the  ^ginetac  were  sta- 
tioned; and  by  the  side  of  them  were  posted  three  thousand 
of  the  Megarians  ;  aiul  next  them  six  hundred  Plataeans ;  and 
last  of  all,  and  at  the  same  time  rirst,  eight  thousand  Athenians 
took  their  station,  occupying  the  left  wing,  Aristidos,  son  of 
Ly«imachiis,  commandini::;  them.    29.  These,  except  the  seven 
assigned  to  each  of  the  Spartans,  were  heavj-anned ;  their 
total  number  amounting  to  thirty-eight  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred.   All  the  heavy-armed  men  assembled  to  oppose  the 
barbarian  were  so  many.   Of  the  light-armed  iJtid  nunAer 
was  as  follows:  in  the  Spartans'  line  thirty-five  thoosaiid 
men,  there  being  seven  to  eseh  man  (  evenr  one  of  these  wis 
equipped  as  for  war:  and  the  light-armed  of  the  rest  of  ths 
Laoetomonians  and  other  Greeks,  aboul  one  to  each  msa. 
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amounted  to  thirty-four  thousand  five  hundred.  So  that 
the  number  of  the  light-armed  fighting  men  was  sixty-nine 
thousand  five  hundred.  30.  Thus,  then,  the  whole  of  the 
Grecian  army  assembled  at  Plataja,  reckoning  heavy-armed 
and  light-armed  fighting  men,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand,  wanting  one  thousand  eight  hundred  men :  and 
with  the  Thespians  who  came  up,  the  full  number  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  was  completed  ;  for  the  survivors  of 
the  Thespians  joined  the  army,  to  the  number  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundred,  but  they  had  not  heavy  armour.  These,  then, 
being  drawn  up  in  line,  encamped  on  the  Asopus. 

31.  The  barbarians,  with  Mardonius,  when  they  had  ceased 
to  mourn  for  Masistius,  having  heard  that  the  Greeks  were  at 
Platasa,  themselves  also  marched  to  the  Asopus,  which  fiows 
there ;  and  on  their  arrival,  they  were  thus  drawn  up  by  Mar- 
donius. Opposite  the  Lacedicmonians  he  stationed  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  as  the  Persians  far  exceeded  them  in  number,  they 
were  both  drawn  up  several  ranks  deep,  and  extended  opposite 
the  Tegeans :  and  he  arrayed  them  thus  ;  having  selected  all 
the  most  powerful  of  his  forces,  he  stationed  them  opposite 
the  Lacediemonians,  and  the  weaker  he  arrayed  by  their  side 
against  the  Tegeans :  this  he  did  by  the  advice  and  direction 
of  the  Thebans.  Next  the  Persians  he  ranged  the  Medes ; 
these  fronted  the  Corinthians,  Potidzeans,  Orchomenians,  and 
Sicyonians.  Next  the  Medes  he  ranged  the  Bactrians ;  these 
fronted  the  Epidaurians,  Troezenians,  LepreataB,  Tirynthians, 
Mycenseans,  and  Phliasians.  Next  the  Bactrians  he  stationed 
the  Indians;  these  fronted  the  Hermionians,  Eretrians,  Sty- 
nans,  and  Chalcidians.  Next  the  Indians,  he  ranged  the 
Sacae ;  these  fronted  the  Ampraciots,  Anactorians,  Leucadians, 
Paleans,  and  jEginetae.  And  next  the  Sacse,  and  opposite  to 
the  Athenians,  Plataeans,  and  Megarians,  he  ranged  the  Bce- 
otians,  Locrians,  Melians,  Thessalians,  and  the  thousand  Pho- 
cians ;  for  all  the  Phocians  did  not  side  with  the  Mede;  but  some 
of  them  assisted  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  being  shut  up  about 
Parnassus  ;  and  sallying  from  thence,  they  harassed  the  army  of 
Mardonius,  and  the  Greeks  who  were  with  him.  He  also  ranged 
the  Macedonians,  and  those  that  dwelt  about  Thessaly,  against 
the  Athenians.  32.  These,  the  most  considerable  of  the  na- 
tions that  were  ranged  under  Mardonius  have  been  named, 
and  which  were  the  most  distinguished  auJ  of  most  account  i 
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yet  there  were  nho  mixed  with  them  men  of  other  nations. 
Plirygians,  ThracianSy  Mysians,  Pseonians,  Ethiopians,  aod 
others ;  and  among  them  those  of  the  Ethiopians  and  Egyp- 
tians who  iSra  caUed  Hermotybians  and  CslamriaiMs  aimed 
with  swords ;  who  are  the  only  Egjrptiana  that  are  waniocs** 
Theses  while  he  was  still  at  Phalems,  he  took  fnun  on  board 
the  shipSy.ihey  being  marines;  Sat  the  Egyptians  were  nol 
arrayed  with  llie  land-finoes  that  came  with  Xerxes  to  Athaas, 
Of  barbarians  there  were  three  hnndred  thousand,  as  has  beeo 
already  riiown;^  bat  of  Greeks  who  were  aBies  rf  Mardotilaa 
no  bne  knows  the  number,  for  they  were  not  reckoned  up  ; 
but,  to  make  a  guess,  I  conjecture  that  they  were  assembled 
to  the  number  of  fifty  thuusaiul.  These,  who  were  lLui>  ar- 
rayed, were  infantry ;  the  cavalry  were  marshalled  apart. 

33.  When  they  were  all  ranged  by  nations  and  baltalionSy 
then'uprjii,  on  the  secuiul  day,  both  sidrs  utlered  sacrifices. 
For  the  Greek?,  Tisanienus,  son  <A  Aatioehus,  was  tlie  pei*son 
who  sacrificed,  for  he  accompanied  this  army  as  diviner  ;  him, 
though  an  Clean,  and  by  extraction  a  Clytiad  of  the  lamida*, 
the  Laeednmonians  had  admitted  into  the  number  of  their 
citizens.  For  when  Tisamenus  was  coosolting  the  oracle  at 
Delphi  about  offspring,  the  Pythian  answered,  that  he  should 
be  victorions  in  five  very  great  contests.  He  aooordiDgly, 
mistaUng  the  answer,  applied  himself  to  gymnastio  eixennaes^ 
as  if  he  were  to  be  victorioiis  in  gymnastie  eontesis;  and 
having  practised  the  pentathlon,  he  missed  winning  the  Olym^^ 
pic  prise  one  wrestling  match,  having  contmded  with  Hie* 
ronyrou<^  of  Andros.  The  Lacedaemonians,  having  learnt  that 
the  oracle  delivered  tu  Tisamenus  referred  not  to  gymnastic 
but  to  maiLial  contests,  endeavoured  by  oiYvrs  of  money  to 
persuade  Tisamenus  to  become  the  lea<l(  r  of  their  wars,  in 
conjunction  with  their  kings  of  the  Heracliche.  But  he,  seeing 
the  Spartans  very  anxious  to  make  him  their  friend,  having 
discovered  thif^,  enhanced  his  jirice,  neqnainting  tlicm,  "that 
if  they  would  make  him  their  own  citizen,  granting  him  a  full 
participation  of  all  privileges,  he  would  comply,  but  not  on 
any  oAer  terms."  '  The  Spartans,  when  they  first  heard  this, 
were  very  indignant,  and  altogether  slighted  his  prophetic 
sldU ;  but  at  hurt,  when  great  terror  of  this  Persian  army  was 
hanging  over  them,  they  sent  for  him  and  assented.  Bot  he, 
>  See  B.     diap.  164.  «  See  B.  VIU.  disp.  lia 
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pmeiTiiig  they  had  changed  their  minds^  said  he  would  no 
loTig<  r  be  contented  with  these  things  only,  bat  that  his  brother 
Hegiaa  most  also  be  made  a  Spartan,  on  the  same  terms  as 
kiinself.  84.  In  saying  tl^  he  imitated  Mehmpus,  to  com- 
pare a  kingdom  with  citizenship  in  his  demands.  For  Me- 
lampus  also,  the  wonicu  at  Argos  being  smitten  with  madness, 
when  the  Argives  would  have  hired  him  from  Pylus  to  cure 
their  women  of  the  disease,  demanded  one  half  of  the  king- 
doui  for  his  recompence.  But  tiie  Argives  not  yielding  to  his 
terms,  but  going  away,  when  many  more  of  tlieir  women  be- 
cnmi^  mad,  they  nt  len^ith  submitted  to  wliat  Melarapus  de* 
manded,  and  went  to  present  it  to  him.  But  he  thereupon, 
seeing  them  changed,  coveted  still  more,  saying,  that  unless 
they  would  give  a  third  part  of  the  kingdom  to  his  brother 
Bias,  he  would  not  do  what  thej  wished."  The  Argives, 
therefore,  being  driven  to  a  strait,  granted  that  also.  85.  In 
Hke  manner  the  Spartans,  for,  thejr  wanted  Tisamenna  ex* 
eeedinglj,  yielded  to  him  entirelj :  and  when  tfie  SjMurtana 
had  thus  yielded  to  him,  Tisamenna  the  Elean,  having  become  a 
%»artan,  aooordingljr  aadsted  them  by  his  art  of  diTination  in 
gaining  five  most  important  battles.  These,  then,  were  the 
only  persons  of  all  mankind  who  were  made  Spartan  citizens. 
The  tive  battles  were  as  fullows:  one  and  the  first,  this  at 
Plattea ;  next,  that  which  took  place  at  Tegea,  against  the 
Tegeans  and  Argives ;  afterwards,  timt  at  Dipaia,  aeaitist  all 
the  Arcadians  except  the  Alantineans;  next,  that  of  the  Mes- 
senians,  near  Ithomae ;  and  the  last,  that  which  took  })lace  at 
Tanagi  a,  against  the  Athenians  and  Argives :  this  was  the 
lost  achieved  of  the  £ve  victories.  36.  This  Tisamenus,  then, 
the  Spartans  bringing  him,  officiated  as  diviner  to  the  Greeks 
at  Plataea :  now  the  sacrifices  were  favoarable  to  the  Greeks, 
if  they  stood  on  the  defensive ;  bat  if  they  eroesed  the  Asopus, 
and  began  the  battle,  not  so« 

37.  To  Mardonins,  who  was  verjr  desiroos  to  b^n  the 
battle,  the  sacrifices  were  not  propitions ;  bnt  to  him  also,  if 
he  stood  on  the  defenave^  they  were  favovrable :  for  he  too 
adopted  the  Grecian  sacrifices,  having  for  his  diviner  H^erfs- 
tratus,  an  Elean,  and  the  most  raiowned  of  the  Telliadie.  This 
man,  before  these  events,  the  Spartans  had  taken  and  bound 
for  death,  because  they  had  suffered  many  and  atrocious  things 
from  him.    lie  being  in  this  sad  conditiuD,  as  being  in  peril 
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for  his  life,  and  having  to  suffer  many  tortures  before  death, 
performe<l  ii  dved  beyond  belief.    1  or  as  he  was  confined  in 
stocks  bouml  with  iron,  he  got  possession  of  u  knife,  which 
had  been  by  some  means  carried  in,  and  ioHuediately  eontrivr  d 
the  most  resolute  deed  of  all  men  we  know  of :  for  having 
considered  in  what  way  the  K  st  of  his  foot  would  get  out,  he 
cut  off  the  broad  part  of  the  toot ;  and  liaving  done  this,  as 
he  was  guarded  by  sentinels,  he  dug  a  hole  through  the  wall 
and  escaped  to  T^gea,  travelUiig  hj  night,  and  by  day  hiding 
himself  in  the  woods  and  tarrying  there.   Thus,  though  the 
Lacedaemonians  searched  for  him  with  their  whole  popwlatloit, 
on  the  third  night  he  am^ed  at  Tegea ;  but  thej  were  stmdi^ 
with  great  amaaement  at  hia  daring,  when  they  saw  half  hm 
foot  lying  on  the  ground,  and  were  not  able  to  &id  him.  Thus 
Hegesiatratua,  having  escaped  from  the  Laoednmonians,  fled  to 
Tegea,  which  was  at  that  time  not  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Laoednmonians :  and  having  been  cored  of  his  woonds^  and 
procured  a  wooden  foot,  he  became  an  avowed  enemy  to  the 
LLuediemoniaus.     However,  at  last  his  hatred  conceived 
against  the.  Lacedaemonians  did  not  benefit  him  ;  for  he  wa- 
taien  by  them  when  actinpr  as  diviner  at  Zacymthus,  and  put 
to  death.   Now  the  death  of  Hegesistratus  took  ph^ce  after  the 
battle  of  Plata?a:  but  at  that  time,  on  the  A^opus,  beiog 
hired  by  Mardonius  for  no  small  sum,  he  sacrihce<i  and  wa^ 
very  zealous,  both  from  hatred  to  the  LacedaBmoaiana^  and 
from  a  lovo  of  gain. 

38.  As  the  victims  were  not  fkvoarable  for  fightings  either 
to  the  Persians  themselves,  or  the  Greeks  who  were  vnQk 
them,  (for  they  also  had  a  diviner  for  themselves,  Hippoma- 
chas»  a  Leueadian,)  and  as  Grreeks  were  flowing  in,  and  their 
numbers  increasing,  Ttmagenides^  son  of  Herpja,  a  Theban, 
advised  Mardonius  to  guin^  the  passes  of  Mount  Githasroa ; 
saining,  that  the  Grreeks  were  continually  pouring  in  eveiy 
day,  and  that  he  would  intercept  great  numbers.  39.  Eight 
days  had  already  elapsed  since  they  had  been  posted  opposite 
each  oLlicr,  when  he  gave  this  advice  to  Mardonius.  But  he, 
perceiving  that  the  suggestion  was  good,  as  soon  as  it  was 
night,  sent  some  cavahy  to  the  passes  of  Cithieron,  that  lead  to 
Platiua,  which  the  Boeotians  call  The  Three  Heads  ;  but  the 
Athenians,  The  Heads  of  Oak.  Tlie  horsemen  that  were  sent  did 
not  arrive  in  vain ;  for  issuing  on  the  plain,  they  took  £ive  ban- 
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dred  beasts  carrying  provisions  from  Peloponnesus  to  the 
army,  with  the  men  who  attended  the  beasts  of  burden.  The 
Persians,  hav  ing  taken  this  booty,  killed  them  without  mercy, 
sparing  neither  beast  nor  man  :  and  when  they  had  liad 
enou^zh  of  slaughter,  they  surroundod  the  rrst  oi  them,  and 
drove  them  otV  to  Mardoniiis  and  to  the  camp.  40.  Alter 
this  action  they  passed  two  more  days,  neither  being  will- 
ing to  begin  the  battle ;  for  the  barbarians  advanced  as  far  as 
the  Asopua,  to  tempt  the  Greeks,  but  neither  crossed  over. 
However,  the  cavalry  of  Mardonius  continuaUj  pressed  on 
and  haraaiied  the  Greeks ;  for  the  Thebansi  bnng  entirelj  in 
the  interest  of  the  Hedesi  canned  on  the  war  with  vigonr, 
snd  constantly  led  on  even  to  actual  fighting ;  but  after  that 
the  Fenians  and  Medes^  coming  up,  gave  signal  proo&  of 
valour. 

41.  Accordingly,  during  the  ten  days  nothing  more  than 
this  took  place ;  but  when  the  eleventh  day  came  after  the 
two  armies  liad  been  encamped  opposite  each  other  iu  Plat.ea, 
and  the  Greeks  had  become  much  more  numerous,  and  Mar- 
donius was  exceedingly  vexed  at  the  ih  lay,  thereupon  Mardo- 
nius, son  of  Gobryas,  and  Artabazus,  sou  of  Pharnaee^,  who 
was  one  of  the  Persians  esteemed  by  Xerxes,  eaine  to  a  con- 
ference. And  on  consulting,  the  followiug  were  their  opinions  : 
that  of  ArtabasuSy  that  it  was  expedient  to  remove  their  whole 
army  awaj  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  march  to  the  walla 
of  Thebes,  where  a  large  store  of  provisions  had  been  laid  up 
for  themselves,  and  forage  for  their  horses ;  and  that  sitting 
down  quietly  they  might  accomplish  their  enterprise,  by  doing 
as  follows :  for,  as  they  had  much  coined  gold  and  much  an* 
comed,  and  much  silver  and  many  goblets,  they  should  spare 
none  of  theses  but  distribute  them  among  the  Greeks,  espe* 
cially  among  the  principal  men  of  the  Greeks  in  the  cities ; 
and  they  would  quickly  surrender  their  liberty,  nor  run  the 
hazard  of  an  engasrement,*'  Thus  his  opinion  was  the  same  as 
that  of  tiie  Thebans, '  since  he  had  more  foresight  than  the 
other.®  But  the  opinion  of  Mardonius  was  more  violent,  per- 
tinacious, and  by  no  means  inclined  to  yifhling.  "For  he 
thought  that  their  army  was  far  superior  to  the  Grecian,  and 
that  they  should  engage  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  not  sutler 
more  to  be  assembled  than  were  already  assembled  i  and  that 

*  See  chap.  2.  *  Hsrdoiuiis. 
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they  ahooU  dumiM  the  yietiiiis  of  Hegenfltrttofl^  and  nol  do 
▼ioleDoe  to  them,  but,  following  the  usages  of  the  Penuui%  to 
engage."  42.  When  he  thus  decided,  no  one  eontridieted  him, 

so  that  his  opinion  prevailed,  for  he  held  the  command  of  the 
army  from  the  king,  and  nut  from  Artabazus.    Having  there- 
fore summoned  the  comniaiiders  of  battalion?,  and  the  gc  lu  rals 
of  the  Greeks  who  were  in  his  service,  lie  asked  if  they  kw-w 
any  oracle  respecting  the  Persians,  which  predicted  that  thej 
sliouM  be  destroyed.    But  when  those  who  were  convoke<l 
remained  silent,  some  not  knowing  the  oracle*,  and  others 
knowing  indeed,  but  not  deeming  it  sate  to  mention  them, 
Mardonius  himself  said,    Since  you  either  know  nothing,  or 
dare  not  speak,  I  will  tell  you,  as  I  know  perfectlj.wdL  There  is 
an  oracle^  importing,  that  the  Persians  arriving  in  Greece  should 
sack  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and  after  the  sacking,  all  periah. 
We,  therefore,  being  apprheed  of  this*  neither  march  against 
that  temple,  nor  intend  to  sack  it;  and  thus  we  shall  not 
perish  on  that  aoconnt   Let  such  of  you,  then,  as  are  well 
affected  to  the  Persians,  rejoice  on  <liis  account,  that  we  ehafi 
vanquish  the  Greeks."    Having  said  this  to  them,  he  next 
gave  orders  to  get  all  things  in  readiness,  and  put  tliera  in 
good  order,  for  that  a  battle  would  take  place  early  the  next 
moi  liing.    43.  This  oracle,  which  Mardunius  said  related  to 
the  Persians,  I  know  was  delivered  in  reference  to  the  Illv- 
rians,  and  the  army  of  the  Enchelians,  and  not  to  the  l\_rsiajis. 
But  the  tbllowiiig  liad  been  delivered  by  Bacis  in  refei  rnce  to 
this  battle:  "  The  meethig  of  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian- 
voiced  shout  on  the  Thermodon  and  grassy-banked  Asopus ;  in 
which  many  of  the  bow-bearing  Medes  shall  fall,  despite  of 
Lachesis  and  fate,  when  the  destined  day  shall  come.**  ThesSb 
and  others  like  these,  I  know  were  pronounced  by  Musa&us  in 
reference  to  the  Persians ;  but  the  river  Thennowm  iowa  be* 
tween  Tanagra  and  GUsas. 

44.  After  the  inquiry  respecting  the  oracles,  and  the  ex* 
hortation  given  by  Mardonius,  night  came  on,  and  they  eet  the 
watch.  But  when  the  night  was  far  advanced,  and  ^enee 
appeared  to  prevail  throughout  the  camps,  and  the  men  were 
in  the  most  profound  sleep,  at  that  time  Alexander,  son  of 
Amyntas,  who  was  general  and  king  of  the  Macedonians,  hav- 
ing ridden  up  on  horseback  to  the  sentries  of  the  Atheniam, 
desired  to  confer  with  their  generals.  Most  of  the  sentries  re- 
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nudned  si  their  postiirhile  some  ran  to  the  generabi  aod  hav* 
tng  amved  told  them,  **that  a  man  had  come  on  horseback 
from  the  camp  of  the  Medes,  who  uttered  not  a  word  more, 
but,  naming  the  generals,  said  he  wished  to  confer  with  them.'* 
45.  When  they  heard  this,  they  immediately  followed  to  the 
out-|>oisUi;  and  on  their  arrival  Alexander  addressed  them  as 
follows :  "  0  Athenians,  I  leave  these  words  with  you  as  a 
deposit,  entreating  you  to  keep  them  secret,  and  not  tell  them 
to  any  other  than  Paii^sanias,  lest  you  sliould  even  ruin  me. 
"For  I  should  nut  utter  them,  were  I  not  extremely  concerned 
for  the  safety  of  all  Greece ;  for  I  am  both  myself  a  Grecian 
originally,  and  would  by  no  means  wish  to  see  Greece  enslaved 
instead  of  free.  I  tell  you^  then,  that  the  viotims  have  not 
been  favourable  toMardonios  and  his  army,  or  else  yon  would 
have  fought  long  ago ;  bat  now,  he  has  determined  to  dismiss 
the  Tictims,  and  to  come  to  an  engagement  at  dawn  of  day; 
I^Baring,  as  I  eoi^ectare,  lest  you  shonld  assemble  in  greater 
nnmbm.  Therefore  be  ready.  Bat  if  Mardonios  shoold 
defar  the  engagement,  and  not  undertake  it»  do  700  persevere 
remaining  where  you  ai*e,  for  in  a  few  days  provisions  wiU 
fail  him.  And  if  this  war  should  terminate  according  to  your 
wishes,  it  is  right  that  you  should  bear  it  in  mind  to  effect 
my  freedom,  who  on  behalf  of  the  Greeks  have  undertak*  n  so 
hazardous  a  task,  (»ut  of  zeal  for  them,  wishing  to  acquaint  you 
with  the  iiit(  iitiou  oi  Maidouius,  in  order  that  the  barbarians 
may  not  fall  upon  you  unexpectedly.  T  am  Alexander  the 
Macedonian.^  He,  having  spoken  thus,  rode  back  to  the 
camp  and  his  own  station. 

46.  The  generals  of  the  Athenians,  having  gone  to  the  right 
wing,  told  Pausanias  what  they  had  heard  from  Alexander ; 
but  he^  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  being  in  dread  of  the 
Persian,  spoke  thus :  Seeing  an  engagement  will  take  place 
in  the  morning,  it  is  proper  that  you  Athenians  should  be 
placed  opposite  to  the  Persians,  and  we  opposite  to  the  Boeo- 
tians and  those  Ghrecians  who  are  now  drawn  up  opposite  to 
you,  for  this  reason :  you  are  acquainted  with  the  Medes,  and 
their  manner  of  fighting,  having  fought  with  them  at  Mara- 
tliuii ;  whereas  we  are  inexpenenced  iu  and  unacquainted 
with  those  men,  for  no  Spartan  has  ever  made  trial  oi  iim 
^Medes ;  but  we  have  made  trial  of  the  Breotians  and  Thes- 
saliaus.   It  is  therefore  right  that  you  should  take  up  your 
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arms  and  come  to  this  wing,  and  we  go  to  the  left.'*  To  this 
the  Athenians  answered  as  follows :  "  To  us  also  from  the  very 
first,  when  we  saw  the  Persians  drawn  opposite  to  you,  it  oc- 
curred to  mention  the  very  thin^  wliich  you  have  now  been 
the  first  to  propose ;  but  we  feared  that  the  proposal  might 
not  be  ni^rocable  to  you  ;  since,  however,  you  yoiirselvpf^  have 
mentioned  it,  the  proposal  id  botli  agreeable  to  us,  and  we  are 
readj  to  act  aooordinglj.  47.  As  this  pleased  both  parties,  ts 
soon  as  morning  dawned  they  changed  their  stations:  the 
Boeotians  having  perceived  what  was  done,  gave  notice  to 
Mardonias ;  and  he^  when  he  had  heard  it,  immediatelj  began 
to  alter  his  order  of  battle,  leading  the  Persians  opposite  to  the 
LaeedflBmonians.  Bat  when  Pausanias  observed  tliat  tbis  was 
being  done,  perceiving  that  he  wasdisoovered,  he  led  the  Spar- 
tans back  to  the  right  wing ;  and  Mardonins  in  like  manner 
towards  the  left. 

48.  When  they  were  stationed  in  their  original  positions, 
Mardonius,  having  sent  a  herald  to  the  Spartans,  spoke 
follows :  **  O  Lacedaemonians,  you  are  said  to  be  the  bravest, 
by  the  people  in  these  parts,  who  admire  yon  exceedin*:»ly,  be- 
cause you  neither  fly  from  the  field  of  l:iattle,  nor  quit  your 
ranks,  but  continuing  firm,  either  kill  your adversarlr-,  (»r  nn^ 
killed  yourselves.  Of  all  this  however  nothing  is  tru»  ,  For 
even  before  we  engaged,  and  came  to  the  decision  of  blows» 
we  hare  seen  you  flying  and  quitting  jonr  rank%  leaving  the 
first  risk  to  the  Athenians,  and  ranging  yourselves  against oor 
slavesi  this  is  bjr  no  means  the  conduct  of  brave  men:  we^ 
then,  have  been  very  much  deceived  in  you ;  for  whereas  we 
expected,  on  account  of  your  renown,  that  yon  would  have 
sent  a  hmdd  to  challenge  us,  and  that  yon  would  be  deflirous 
of  fighting  with  the  Persians  alone,  though  we  were  ready  to 
accept  these  terms,  we  have  found  you  proposing  nothing  of 
the  kind,  but  rather  shrinking  from  us.  Now,  therefore,  since 
you  have  not  begun  this  proposal,  we  will  begin  it ;  why,  then, 
should  not  you,  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  since  you  are  deemed 
to  be  the  bravest,  and  we,  on  the  part  of  tiie  barbai  ian-,  en- 
gage with  equal  numbers  on  both  sides?  If  you  think  the 
rest  oufrht  n]m  to  fi;:lit,  let  them  fisrht  atterwards ;  but  if  vou 
do  not  think  so,  and  that  we  only  are  sufficient,  we  will  fight  it 
out ;  and  whichever  of  us  shall  obtain  the  victoty,  let  them  be 
Tictorions  for  the  whole  army.''   49.  He  baviiig  spoken  thus, 
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mnA  mated  some  time^  when  no  one  g«re  bim  mj  iaewer, 
rstttFDCifl  beck  again,  and  on  liis  arriyal  gave  Maidonios  an 

acxxHintof  what  had  happened.  But  he,  being  above  measure 
rejoiced  and  elated  by  a  cold  victory,  sent  his  cavalry  to 
charge  the  Greeks.  When  the  horsemen  rode  up  they  liarjissed 
the  whole  Grecian  army,  hurlini:  javelins  and  &hootiiig  arrows, 
since  they  were  mounted  arclier»,  and  vpry  difficult  to  be 
broij;zht  to  a  close  engagement ;  nwl  they  disturbed  and  choked 
lip  the  fountain  of  GargaphiLi,  irodi  whicli  tlie  whole  Grecian 
aroiy  obtained  water.  Near  this  fountain  the  Lacedaemonians 
only  were  posted,  but  the  fountain  was  farther  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  aocQrding  as  thej  aeverally  happened  to  be 
stationed  ;  but  the  Aaopoa  was  near.  JEIowever,  being  xe* 
pulaed  irom  the  Aaopna^  they  then  had  recoorae  to  the  foon- 
taixi ;  fiir  H  was  impoaaible  for  them  to  get  water  from  the 
xiwer,  hy  reason  of  the  eavalry  and  the  arrows. 

60b  When  this  happened,  the  generais  of  the  6re^  as  the 
army  was  deprived  <^  water  and  harassed  hy  the  csTaliyy  as- 
eembled  together  to  ddibernte  on  these  and  other  mfutters, 
going  to  Paosanias  on  the  right  wing.  For  when  these  tbin;;^ 
were  so,  other  circumstances  troubled  them  btill  more ;  for 
they  had  no  lonfrer  any  provisions,  and  their  attendants,  who 
bad  been  despatched  to  the  Peloponnesus  to  ^et  provisions, 
were  shut  out  by  the  cavalry,  and  unable  to  reach  the  camp. 
51.  On  consultation  the  ^renerals  resolved,  if  the  Persians 
should  defer  making  the  attack  on  tlmt  < lay,  to  remove  to  the 
island.    ThU  island  is  ten  stades  distant  from  the  Asopus  and 
the  fountain  of  Gargaphia,  on  which  thej  were  then  encamped, 
before  the  city  of  the  Platasans.    Thus  it  is  an  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  continent.    For  the  river,  dividing  itself  higher 
am  flows  down  to  the  plain  from  Meant  Citbaeron,  having  its 
streams  aboat  three  stades  separate  from  each  other;  and  then 
they  nnite  together,  and  the  name  of  it  is  Oeroe ;  the  inhabitants 
say  that  ihe  is  the  danghter  of  Asopns*   To  this  place  thej 
detemuned  to  remove^  that  thej  might  have  an  abondant  sop- 
ply  of  water,  and  the  cavalry  might  not  harass  than,  as  when 
they  were  directly  opposite.    They  determined  to  remove 
when  it  should  be  the  -second  w  atch  of  the  night,  in  order  that 
the  Persians  might  not  see  theia  setting  out,  and  the  cavalry 
might  not  follow  and  annoy  them.     They  also  resolved,  that 
when  they  should  arrive  at  this  spot  wiiicii  tiie  Asopian  Oeroe 
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encompaaMB  flowing  from  Citbaeron,  tliej  would  oo  tbe  mtm 
night  send  awaj  cme  half  of  their  forces  to  Cith«ron,  in  ofdsr 
to  bring  in  the  attendants  who  had  gone  for  proyisioiis ;  ftr 
they  were  shut  up  in  Cithmon.  52«  Having  taken  ibe&t  !»> 
solationa*  during  the  whole  of  that  daj,  tbej  aolteed  inwa 
Bant  kbour  by  the  cavalry  pressing  on  them ;  but  when  the  day 
ended,  and  the  cavalry  had  ceased  to  attack  them,  tdght  liav* 
ing  come,  and  it  bein^?  the  hour  at  which  they  had  a^nreed  to 
deciirnp,  thereupon  tiie  greater  part  takinc[  up  tlieir  arms 
marched  away,  without  any  intention  ul  going  to  the  place 
aqrreed  upon  ;  wliilst  others,  as  aoon  as  they  were  fit  iij 
motion,  gladly  fled  from  the  cavalry  towards  the  i  ity  of 
the  P!?it;i'ati.^ ;  aud  in  their  flij^ht  they  arrived  at  the 
temple  oi  Juno:  it  stands  Ixlore  the  city  of  the  Plni  ian^. 
twenty  stades  distant  from  the  fountain  of  Gargapiiia ; 
and  having  arrived  there,  they  stood  to  their  arms  beibre 
the  sacred  precinct.  53.  They  then  encamped  round  tbe 
Heneam ;  and  Pausanias,  seeing  them  depardng  from  the 
campii  ordered  the  Laoedaamonians  also  to  take  up  their  arms 
and  go  in  the  same  direction  as  the  others,  sapposing  they 
were  going  to  the  place  which  they  had  agreed  to  go  to. 
Whereopon  all  the  other  commanders  of  troops  were  ready 
to  obey  Pansanias;  but  Amompharetns^  son  of  Poliades^ 
captain  of  the  band  of  Pitanetae,  said,  he  would  not  ily  from 
the  foreigners,  nor  willingly  bring  disgrace  on  Sparta  and 
he  was  aiitonished  at  seeing  wliut  was  being  done,  becau:^e  he 
had  not  been  present  at  the  preceding  conference.  Pausanins 
and  Euryanax  consiiiured  it  a  disgrace  that  he  should  not  obey 
them,  but  still  more  tlisgraceful,  when  lu  /^1ia<l  so  rp<»olved,  to 
forsake  the  band  of  Pitnnet:i\  lest  if  thvv  sliouid  forsake  him 
in  order  to  do  what  they  had  agreed  on  with  the  rest  of  the 
Grecians,  Amompharetus  himself,  being  lefl  behind,  aud  those 
with  him  should  perish.  Considering  these  things,  they  kept 
the  Laconian  forces  unmoved,  and  endeavoured  to  pewnadfe 
him  that  it  was  not  right  Ibr  him  to  do  as  he  did. 

54.  They,  then,  were  ezpoetolating  with  Amompbaretoi^ 
who  alone  of  the  LaoedsBmonians  and  T^geans  was  left  h^ 
hind.  But  the  Athenians  did  as  follows :  they  kept  themsdfss 
unmoved  where  thqr  had  been  stationed,  knowing  the  dispo^ 
sitionsof  tbe  Laeednmonians,  who  purpose  one  tiung  and  ssy 

'  Amompharetus. 
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another.    When,  therefore,  the  army  was  in  motion,  they  bent 
one  of  their  horsemen  to  see  wliotlier  the  Spartans  were  be- 
ginning to  depart,  or  whether  tliey  did  not  intend  to  depart 
at  all  ;  and  to  inquire  of  Pausanias  what  it  was  right  to  do. 
SSm  ^Whm  the  herald  came  up  to  the  Lacedsemoniaoa^  he  saw 
them  drmwn  up  in  the  same  spot^  and  their  chiefs  engaged  in 
dupotes.   For  whea  Euryanaz  and  Panaanias  urged  Amom* 
pharetiu  not  to  incur  danger  by  remaining  v^ik  hu  mm  alone 
of  all  the  Lacedaomonianay  thejr  were  by  no  means  able  to  pre* 
▼ail  with  him,  nntil  they  fell  into  an  open  qoarrel ;  and  the 
herald  of  the  Athenians  having  come  np  stood  by  them.  And 
Amompbaretns  qaarreUing«  took  np  a  stone  with  both  his 
bands,  and  luyiiig  it  down  at  the  feet  of  Pausanias,  said, 
**  "With  tliis  pebble  I  give  my  vote,  not  to  fly  from  the  foreign- 
ers      by  foreigners  meanincr  tlie  barbarians.    But  Pausanias, 
calling  him  a  mad-man  and  out  of  his  senses,  then  turned  to 
the  herald  of  the  Athenians,  who  was  makin^r  the  inquiry  he 
had  been  ordered  to  make,  and  bade  him  intnrm  them  of  the 
present  po«tiire  of  nffair?*,  und  entreated  tlip  Atheniana  to  come 
0"ver  to  them,  and  act,  in  relation  to  tiie  departure,  just  as  they 
should^    56.  He  accordingly  went  back  to  the  Atlienians. 
Bat  when  morning  found  them  still  disputing  with  one  ano- 
ther. Pausanias  having  stayed  during  all  that  time^  and  snp* 
po^g  (as  indeed  happened)  that  Amompbaretns  wonld  not 
ttay  behind  when  the  rest  of  the  Laoedamonians  were  gone^ 
having  given  the  signal,  led  all  the  rest  away  akmg  the  hiDs ; 
and  &  T^geans  followed.   Bnt  the  Athenians,  drawn  np  in 
order  of  baSle,  marched  by  a  diflbrent  way  from  the  Laoete- 
BKmiaas;  for  Uiey  kept  to  the  rising  ground  and  the  base  of 
CithsTon,  through  fear  of  the  cavalry ;  but  the  Athenians 
took  their  route  towards  the  plain.    57.  But  Amompharetus, 
thinking  that  Pausanias  would  on  nu  account  dare  to  forsake 
them,  wa3  very  ciirnost  that  they  should  remain  there  and  not 
abandon  tliuir  post;  but  when  those  with  Pausanias  had  ad- 
vanced some  distance,  8Upposiii;z  tliat  th<  y  were  in  real  earnest 
descrtinn-  him,  lie  ordered  his  band  to  take  uj)  tli<  ir  arms, 
and  led  them  slowly  towardf^  the  main  body;  which,  having 
marched  about  ten  stades,  waited  for  the  band  of  Amompha* 
retos,  hdting  at  the  river  Moloeis,  at  a  place  called  Argiopius, 
where  ^ands  a  temple  of  Eleusinian  Ceres  t  and  they  waited 
there  fi»  tUs  reason,  that  if  Amom^iaretas  and  his  band 
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should  not  leave  the  post  in  which  they  had  been  stationed, 

but  should  remain  there,  they  might  go  back  to  tlieir  assist- 
ance. However,  those  with  Amompharetus  came  up;  and 
the  whole  of  tlie  l)arlKirian's  cavah*y  pressed  upon  them.  For 
the  horsemen  di  1  as  they  were  always  accustomed  to  do  ;  but 
seeiii<^  the  place  empty  in  which  the  Greeks  had  bt^eu  drawn 
up  on  the  precedinjr  days,  they  pushed  on  continually  in  ad- 
vance, and  as  soon  as  they  overtook  thexoy  thej  preaaedL  tbeoi 
closely. 

58.  Mardonii]8»  when  he  was  informed  that  the  Grecuuw 
had  withdrawn  onder  cover  of  night,  and  saw  the  place 
desertedi  having  summoned  Thorax  of  Larissa,  and  his 
brothers  Earypihis  and  ThrasydeiuSi  said :  O  sons  of 
AleuaSi  what  will  you  say  now,  when  you  see  this  ground 
deserted?  For  joa,  their  neighbours^  said  that  the  Lacedss* 
mooiaos  never  fled  from  battle,  but  were  the  first  of  men  la 
matters  of  war ;  these^  whom  you  beforo  saw  changing  their 
station,  and  who  now  we  all  see  have  fled  away  during  the 
past  night.  They  have  clearly  shown,  when  they  had  to  corae 
to  the  issue  of  battle  with  those  who  are  truly  the  most  valiant 
in  the  world,  that  being  themselves  pood  for  nothing,  they 
have  gained  distinction  amon^^  worthless  Greeks.  And  I 
readily  forgave  you,  who  are  unacquainted  with  tlie  Persians, 
when  you  extolled  them  by  whom  you  knew  soniething  had 
been  done  :  but  I  wondered  more  at  Ai  tabazus,  that  he  should 
dread  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  dreading  them,  should  have 
advanced  a  most  cowardly  opinion,  that  it  was  expedient  to 
remove  our  camp,  and  retire  to  the  city  of  the  Thebans  to  be 
besi^ed :  of  this  the  king  shall  hereafW  hear  from  me.  Bot 
these  matters  will  be  discussed  elsewhere.  For  the  {H^esent^ 
we  must  not  sufler  them  to  do  what  they  intend,  but  tbegf 
must  be  pursued,  until  they  shall  be  overtaken,  and  have  given 
us  satisfaction  for  all  the  mischief  they  have  done  to  the  Per- 
sians." 59.  Having  spoken  thus,  he  led  the  Persians  at  full 
speed,  crossing  the  Asopus  in  the  track  of  the  Greeks,  as  if 
they  had  betaken  themselves  to  flight;  he  directed  his  course 
only  against  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans  ;  ibr  uu  account 
of  the  hills  he  did  not  discern  the  Athenians,  who  had  turned 
into  the  plain.  The  rest  of  the  commanders  of  the  barbarian's 
brijrades,  seeing  the  Persians  advancing  to  pursue  the  Greeks, 
all  immediately  took  up  their  standards,  and  pursued^  each  s& 
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qmdL  tt  lie  could,  withoat  obeerving  eitiher  rmk  or  order: 
thiie  thej  advanced  with  a  ahoQt  and  in  a  throng  as  if  they 
ware  ahoat  to  OTenrhelm  the  Oreeka. 

60.  Panaanlasy  when  the  cayalir  pressed  on  him,  having 
despatched  a  horseman  to  the  Athenians  with  this  message, 
spoke  as  follows :  "  Men  of  Athens,  when  the  mighty  contest 
lies  before  us,  whether  Greece  shall  be  free  or  enshived,  we 
are  betrayed  by  the  allies,  (both  we  Lacedtemonians  and  yoa 
Athenians,)  who  have  fled  away  during  tlie  past  night.  It  is 
now,  therefore,  (h  teriinned  what  we  must  henceforth  do;  for 
flc tending;  ourselves  in  the  best  manner  we  can,  we  must  sup- 
j>ort  each  other.  Now  it  the  cavalry  had  attacked  you  first, 
it  would  have  behoved  us  and  the  Tegeans,  who  with  us  have 
not  betrayed  Greece,  to  assist  yon.  But  now,  since  the  whole 
body  has  advanced  against  us,  you  ought  in  justice  to  come 
to  the  soeoonr  of  that  division  which  is  most  hardly  pressed. 
If^  however,  any  inahilitj  to  assist  has  befallen  yon,  you  will 
eoabr  a  favoor  on  ns  by  sending  ^nr  archers  to  us*  We  are 
aware  of  yonr  being  by  far  the  most  sealons  in  this  present 
war,  80  as  in  this  instance  to  listen  to  our  request**  61.  When 
the  Athenians  heard  this,  they  prepared  to  assist,  and  to  de* 
fend  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power ;  but  as  they  were 
already  on  their  way,  those  of  the  Greeks  who  sided  with  the 
king,  that  were  arrayed  against  them,  attacked  thein,  so  that 
they  were  no  lonsrer  able  to  render  assistance ;  for  the  division 
that  pressed  upon  them  harassed  them.  Thus  the  Lacedae- 
monianii  and  Tegeans  heinp^  left  alone,  the  former  with  the 
light-armed  tikmi,  aniuuntinu;  in  rnimbfr  to  fifty  thousand,  and 
tlu'  Tt /gL'ans  to  tiiree  thousand,  (for  these  last  hnd  never  sepa- 
rated irom  the  Lacedsamonians,)  performed  sacritices,  purpos- 
ing to  engage  with  Mardonius  and  the  forces  with  him.  But 
as  the  victims  were  not  favourable  to  them,  many  of  them  fell 
during  this  interval,  and  many  more  were  wounded ;  for  the 
Persians^  having  made  a  fence  with  their  osier-shields^  let  fiy 
n  nomber  of  arrows  so  incessantly,  that,  the  Spartans  being 
hard  pressed,  and  the  victims  continuing  unfavourable^  Fau* 
sanias^  looking  towards  the  temple  of  Juno  of  the  PlatMUi^ 
'  invoked  the  goddess,  praying  that  they  might  not  be  disap- 
pointed of  their  hopes. 

62.  While  he  was  yet  making  this  invocation,  the  Tegeans, 
starting  iirsl,  advanct^d  against  the  barbarians;  and  iounedi* 
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ntely  after  the  prajer  of  Pausauias,  the  victims  became  faTonr- 
abld  to  the  Lacedsemonianfl  when  they  aaoriliced.  Wbeo  soma 
time  had  elapsed,  tliey  also  advanced  against  the  FermaoB^  aod 
the  Persians  withstood  theai»  laying  aside  their  bows.  First 
of  all  a  battle  took  plaee  about  the  fence  of  bucklers ;  ml 
when  that  was  thrown  down,  an  obstinate  fight  ensued  nesr 
the  temple  of  CereSy  and  for  a  long  ttmop  till  at  Isat  tbej  caaie 
to  a  dose  conflict :  for  the  barbarians  laying  hold  oftfaetfiKiiiy^^ 
spear%  broke  them.  And  indeed,  in  coorage  and  strength, 
the  PersiattS  were  not  inferior ;  bat  being  lightly  armed,  they 
were  moreover  ignorant  of  military  discipline,  and  not  equal 
to  their  adversaries  in  skill;  but  rushing  forward  singly,  or 
in  teas,  or  more  or  fewer  in  a  body,  they  fell  upun  the  Spartans 
and  perished.  63.  In  that  part  where  Mardouius  happened 
to  be,  fi^rhtinf?  from  u  wliite  liorse,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand 
chosen  men,  the  best  of  the  Persians,  there  tliey  pressed  ihcir 
adversaries  most  viirorously.  For  as  long  as  Mardouius  sur- 
vived, they  held  out,  and  defending  themselves  overthrew  many 
of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  but  when  Mardonius  had  died,  and 
the  troops  stationed  round  him,  which  were  the  strongesti  had 
fallen,  then  the  rest  turned  to  flighti  and  gave  way  to  tbe 
Laoedsnnonians.  Their  dress,  too,  was  particularly  disadvan- 
tageous to  them,  being  destitute  of  defensive  armour ;  for  being 
light-armed,  thej  had  to  contend  with  haaTj^armed  men.  64. 
Here  satisfaction  for  the  death  of  Leonidas,  accocding  to  the 
oracle,  was  paid  to  the  Spartans  by  Mardonius;  and  PaoM- 
nias,  son  of  Cleombrotus,  son  to  Anaxandrides^  obtained  the 
most  signal  victory  of  all  that  we  know  of.  (The  names  of 
his  earlier  ancestors  have  been  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of 
Leoiiidiis  ;  *  for  they  were  the  same.)  Mardonius  died  by  the 
hand  of  Aimnestus,  a  man  of  distinction  at  Sparta,  who,  some 
time  aft^T  the  Medic  affairs,  at  the  head  of  tliree  liundred  men, 
engaged  at  btenyclerus  with  all  tln^  Mrs.srniaris,  thejv  Ix'ing 
war;  and  he  himself  perished  and  his  thrtH'  hundred.  65.  The 
Persians  at  Platasa,  when  they  were  put  to  Hight  by  the  Lace- 
dflsmonians,  fled  in  disorder  to  their  own  camp,  and  to  the 
wooden  fortification  which  thej  had  made  in  the  Theban  te^ 
ritoiy.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me,  that,  when  they  fought  near 
the  grove  of  Ceres,  not  one  of  the  barbarians  was  aeen  to 
enter  into  the  sacred  endosvre^  or  to  die  in  it»  bat  most  fisU 

«  See  B.  YII.  chap.  904. 
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xoimd  the  piecinet  in  ancooBecrated  groniid.  I  am  of  opinion^ 
if  it  18  aUowaUe  to  form  an  opinion  oonceming  divine  things, 
that  the  gtfddess  wonld  not  reoeive  them,  heeaose  thej  had 

burnt  her  rojal  temple  at  Eleusia.  Such  was  the  iwue  of  this 
battle. 

66.  ArUibazus,  son  of  Pharnaces,  iVom  the  very  first  had 
disuppruved  of  Mardonius  being  left  by  the  kin«r,  and  at  that 
time,  though  he  bUungly  dissuaded  him,  he  could  not  prevail, 
urging  him  not  to  engage.  He  therefore  acted  as  follows,  be- 
inij:  displeased  with  the  condiirt  of  MardoniuR.  Those  whom 
Artabazus  commanded,  (and  he  had  no  small  force,  but  to  the 
number  of  forty  thousand  men  with  him,)  these,  as  soon  as  the 
action  commenced,  well  knowing  what  the  result  of  the  battle 
would  be^  he  drew  up  in  order  and  advanced,  having  ordered 
them  to  go  where  he  should  lead,  whenever  they  should  see 
him  advancing  at  a  quick  pace ;  having  given  this  order,  he 
led  his  forces  as  if  to  join  in  the  engagement:  but  beingin  ad- 
vance of  his  troops,  he  discovered  thePersians  flying ;  where* 
upon,  he  no  longer  led  his  forces  in  the  same  order,  but  fled 
with  all  posrible  speed ;  neither  towards  the  wooden  fortifica- 
tion nor  the  walls  of  Thebes,  but  to  the  Phocians,  wishing  to 
reach  the  Hellespont  as  soon  as  he  could.  Tiiese,  then,  took 
that  direction.  67.  Although  the  rest  of  tlie  Gieeks  in  the 
kiug*3  army  behaved  themselves  ill  on  purpose,  the  B<i  t  tians 
fought  with  the  Athenians  for  a  considerable  time.  For  those 
Tbebans  who  sided  with  the  Mede  displayed  no  little  zeal, 
fighting  and  not  willingly  behaving  ill,  so  tlmt  tlirro  hundred 
of  them,  the  first  and  most  valiant,  fell  there  by  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians:  but  when  they  also  were  put  to  iiight,  they 
fied  to  Thebes,  not  as  the  Persians  fied,  and  the  whole  throng 
of  the  other  allies,  without  having  fought  at  all,  or  performed 
any  thing  considerable.  68.  And  it  is  manifest  to  me  that  on 
the  side  of  the  barbarians  all  depended  on  the  PersianB,  siAce 
the  otheiii,  before  they  engaged  with  the  enemj,  fled  at  once, 
beeaose  thej  saw  the  Persians  flying.  Acooidingly  all  fled, 
except  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  and  especially  the  BoMtian : 
they  so  far  asristed  the  fbg^tives,  keeping  constantly  dose  to 
them  against  the  enemy,  and  separating  their  friends  who  were 
flying,  iiuMi  tin;  Greeks.  69.  Tlie  victors  however  followed, 
pursuing  and  slaying  the  soldiers  of  Xerxes.  In  the  midst  of 
this  rout  news  came  to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  who  were  drawn 
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up  about  the  Herfrum,  and  were  absent  from  the  battle,  that 
a  battle  had  been  ibught,  and  Pausanias's  party  were  vic- 
torious. When  they  heard  this,  wiihoat  observing  my  kiiid 
of  order,  the  Corinthians  took  the  road  that  leads  by  the  htm 
of  the  mountain  and  the  hills  direct  to  the  temple  of  Ceres, 
And  the  M^arians  and  the  Phliasians  the  most  level  of  the 
roads  aoroes  the  plain.  Bnt  when  the  M^ariana  and  Phii- 
aslans  were  near  Uie  enemy,  the  Thetyan  cavaliy  seeing  them 
hurrying  on  without  any  order,  charged  them  with  the  iKurae, 
which  Asopodorus,  son  of  TImander,  commanded ;  and  haring 
fallen  on  them  they  threw  down  and  killed  six  hundred  of 
them,  and  pursuing  the  rest,  drove  them  headlong  to  Mount 
Cithseron.    Tims  they  perished  iugluriously. 

70.  The  Persians  and  the  rest  of  the  throng,  when  they  ar- 
rived in  their  flight  at  the  wooden  wall,  mounted  the  tuwerij 
before  the  Lacediemonians  came  up,  and  having  mounted  it, 
defended  the  wall  in  the  best  way  they  could ;  so  that  when 
tho  Lacedaemonians  iirrlved,  n  vigorous  battle  took  place  be- 
fore tlie  walls.  For  so  long  as  the  Athenians  were  absent, 
the  barbarians  defended  themselves,  and  had  much  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  Ihey  were  not  skilled  in 
attacking  fortifications;  but  when  the  Atlitfiians  came  up, 
then  a  vehement  fight  at  the  walls  took  place,  and  continoed 
for  a  long  time.  But  at  length  the  Athenian^  by  their  vakmr 
and  constani^,  surmounted  the  wall,  and  made  a  hrach; 
there  at  length  the  Greeks  poured  in.  The  Tegeans  enteied 
first  within  the  wall ;  and  tiiese  were  they  who  plundered  the 
tent  of  Mardonius,  and  among  other  things  took  away  the 
manger  for  the  horses,  all  of  brass,  and  well  worth  seeing: 
thi6  manger  of  Mardonius  the  Tegeans  placed  in  the  temple  of 
the  Alean  Minerva;  but  all  the  other  things  they  took,  they 
carried  to  the  same  place  as  the  rest  of  the  Greeks.  The  1  ar- 
barians,  when  the  wall  had  fallen,  no  loncrer  kept  in  clo^e 
order,  nor  did  any  one  think  of  valour ;  but  they  were  in  a 
state  of  consternation,  as  so  iniinv  myritids  of  men  were  en- 
closed within  a  small  space  ;  and  the  Cx reeks  had  such  an  easy 
opportunity  of  slaughtering  them,  that  of  an  army  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  except  the  for^r  thousand  with  which 
Artabacus  fied,  not  three  thousand  survived.  Of  Laced»- 
monians  from  Sparta,  all  that  died  in  the  engagement  were 
ninel7H>ne;  of  Tegeans,  sixteen;  and  of  Athenians^  fifty-two. 
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71*  Of  the  barbariansi  the  infantiy  of  the  Persians  and  the 
cwaUy  of  the  8ac»  meet  distingwBhed  themseiyee;  aod 
Mardooins  is  swd  to  have  shows  himsdf  the  bravest  man^ 
Of  the  Greeks,  though  the  T^eans  and  Athenians  showed 
great  hraTery,  the  Laeednnonians  exceeded  in  Yaloar.  I  can 
prove  this  in  no  other  way,  (for  all  these  conquered  those  op- 
posed to  them,)  except  that  they  were  engaged  with  the 
stronun  st  part  of  tlie  enemy's  army,  and  conquered  them.  And 
in  Diy  opinion  Aristodemus  proved  himself  by  far  the  bravest : 
he  being  the  only  one  of  the  three  hundred  saved  from  Ther- 
mopylae, was  held  in  disgrace  and  dishonour.  Alter  him, 
Posidonius,  Philocyon,  and  Amompharetus  tl^e  Spartan,  most 
distinguished  themselves.  However,  when  it  was  debated 
which  of  them  had  been  the  bravest,  the  Spartans  who  were 
inresent  decided,  that  Aristodemus,  evidently  wishing  to  die  on 
aocoont  of  the  disgrace  attached  to  him,  and  acting  like  a  mad- 
man, and  leaving  the  ranks,  had  performed  great  deeds ;  hot  that 
Posidonius,  not  wishing  to  die^  had  shown  himself  a  brave  man ; 
and  therefore  that  he  was  the  better.  Perhaps,  however,  th^j 
may  have  said  this  through  envy.  All  these  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, except  Afistodemos,  of  those  that  died  in  this  battle, 
were  honoured,  bat  Aristodemns,  wishing  to  die  on  acconnt  of 
the  before-mentioned  guilt,  was  not  honoured.  72.  These,  then, 
were  they  who  acquired  the  cutest  renown  at  l*lata?a.  For 
Callicratides  died  out  of  the  battle,  who  eanie  to  the  army  the 
handsomest  man  of  the  Greeks  of  that  day,  not  only  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  them««elves,  but  also  of  the  other  Grerks;  he, 
when  Pail  manias  was  sacrificinor,  was  wounded  in  the  side  by 
an  arrow  ;  and  then  they  fought,  but  he  beinpr  cnrrit^d  off.  re- 
gretted his  death,  and  said  to  Arimnestus  a  Platasan,  that  he 
did  not  grieve  at  dying  for  Oreece,  but  at  not  having  used  his 
arm,  and  at  not  having  performed  any  deed  worthy  of  him- 
self, though  he  desired  to  perform  it.  73.  Of  the  Athenians, 
Sophanes,  son  of  Eutychides,  of  the  borough  of  Decelea,  is 
said  to  have  acquired  great  renown;  of  theDeceleans,  whohad 
once  performed  an  action  that  was  beneficial  for  all  future 
time^  as  the  Atfacauans  themselves  say.  For  in  ancient  time, 
when  the  Tyndarid»  entered  the  Attic  teixitoiy  with  anumer- 
ous  army  in  search  of  Helen,  and  drove  out  the  people,  not 
know  ing  where  Helen  had  been  carri^i  to,  then  they  say  that 
the  DeceleauB,  but  some  say  that  Deceiu;^  lumself,  being  inr 
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dignant  at  the  inBoIeneeof  TheseuSyand  alannedfiyr  the  wliob 
coQQtiyof  theAtheoiiiUi  disooFerad  the  whole  Biatler  to  then, 
and  condncted  them  to  Aphidnttp  whaehTitaeuay  anadTeof  the 
plaoe^  deliyered  np  to  the  TjndaridA.  In  ecynaeqaenee  of  that 

action,  the  Deoeleans  in  Sparta  continue  to  enjoy  immunity 
froia  tribute  and  precedence  up  to  the  present  time,  so  that  in 
the  war  that  occurred  liiaiiy  years  after  these  events  between 
the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians,  when  the  Lacedaemonians 
ravap:od  the  rest  of  Attica,  tliey  abBtaioed  from  Decelea. 
74.  Of  this  borough  was  Sophaiu  ^,  niid  havinsr  at  that  time 
distinguished  himself  above  all  the  Athenians,  lie  has  two  dif- 
ferent accounts  given  of  him.  One,  that  he  carried  an  iron 
anchor  fastened  hj  a  brass  chain  irom  the  girdle  of  biseoiraaa ; 
which,  when  he  approached  the  enemy,  he  used  to  throw  out, 
in  order  that  the  enemy,  ruahix^  from  their  ranks,  might  not 
be  able  to  move  him  from  his  poeition ;  and  wheo  the  flight  of 
hia  adversariea  took  place,  hedetennined  to  takenptheanehcar 
and  80  pursue.  Thna  this  account  ia  given.  But  the  other 
acoount,  yarjing  from  that  before  given,  relates,  that  on  hia 
shield,  which  constantly  turned  round  and  waa  never  at  rest, 
he  wore  an  anchor  as  a  device,  and  not  one  of  iron  fastened 
from  his  cuirass.  To.  There  is  also  another  splendid  feat  done 
by  Sophanes,  for  that  when  the  Athenians  invested  iEgina,  he 
challeuired  and  slew  Eurybates  of  Argos,  who  had  been  victor 
in  tlie  pentathlum.  But  some  time  after  these  events  it  befel 
this  Sophanes,  who  ])ruvud  himself  a  brave  man,  as  he  was 
commanding  the  Athenians  jointly  with  Leagrus,  son  of 
GlaucoD,  to  die  at  the  hands  of  the  £doni  atDatus,  as  he  waa 
fighting  fdJr  the  gold  mines. 

76.  When  the  barbarians  were  overthrown  by  the  Greeks 
at  Piattea)  thereupon  a  woman  came  voluntarily  over  to  them ; 
who,  when  she  learnt  that  the  Peraiana  had  perished,  and  that 
the  Greeks  were  victorious,  being  a  ooncubine  of  Pharmdatea^ 
son  of  Theaspes,  a  Persian,  having  decked  herself  and  her 
attendants  in  much  gold,  and  in  &e  richest  attire  ahe  IumI, 
alighted  from  her  carriage,  and  advanced  towards  the  Laee* 
dajmonians,  who  were  still  employed  in  slaughter,  and  when 
she  observed  that  Tausaiiias  directed  ever)-  thing,  having  be- 
fore become  acquainted  with  his  name  iuid  country,  since  she 
had  oflen  heard  of  them,  she  knew  it  must  be  Pausanias,  and 
embracing  his  kneesy  spoiie  as  Ibllows :    King  of  Sparta,  de- 
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liver  me,  yoor  tnppliaiity  from  captive  serntade;  fi»r  jou 
have  tho8  far  beiwftted  me»  by  daatroying  tliese  who 
paj  no  regard  either  to  gods  or  heroes.  I  am  by  birth  a 
Goiuiy  daughter  to  Hegetoridee^  aon  of  Antagoras.  The  Per-> 
eiaii  haying  taken  me  away  by  force  at  Cos,  kept  me.**  He 
answered  as  follows  :  "  Lady,  be  of  good  heart,  both  as  a  sup- 
pliant, and  moreover,  if  you  have  spoken  the  truth,  and  are 
iodeed  the  daughter  of  Hejretorides  the  Coan,  who  is  the  best 
frientl  1  have  of  all  who  dwell  in  those  parts."  Having  thus 
.<p<  >ken,  lie  committed  her  to  the  care  of  the  epbori,  who  were 
present ;  and  afterwards  sent  her  to  jY^gma,  where  she  her- 
self wished  to  go.  77.  Presently  alter  the  arrival  of  the  lady, 
the  Mantioeans  came  up  when  all  was  over  ;  and  iindiug  they 
were  come  too  late  for  the  engagement,  they  consider^  it  a 
great  calamity,  and  confessed  that  they  deserved  to  be  punish- 
ed. But  being  informed  that  the  Medes  with  Artabazus  had 
Hedf  they  wished  to  pursue  them  as  far  as  Thessaly  ;  but  the 
Lacedaemonians  dissuaded  them  from  pmrsuing  the  fogitlves. 
They  therefore^  having  returned  to  their  own  country,  banish- 
ed the  generals  of  their  army  from  the  hmd»  After  the  Man- 
tlneans  came  the  Eleans :  and  the  Eleans,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Mantineans,  considering  it  a  calamity,  marched  away ; 
and  they  also  on  their  return  home  banished  their  generals. 
Such  were  the  events  rolatiiii^  to  the  Mantineans  and  Eleans. 

78.  In  the  camp  of  the  JEginetx  at  Platnea,  was  Lampon, 
pon  of  Pytheas,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  -^ginetae : 
!:o  liavinfr  a  most  iniquitous  ]woj)fisal  tn  make,  went  to  Pau?a- 
nias  ;  mihI  ]mving  conie  into  his  pi^  sence,  spnke  witli  earnest- 
ness as  follows:  "Son  of  CltMiinln'otiis,  a  superhuman  feat 
has  been  achieved  by  you,  both  on  account  of  its  greatness 
and  splendour ;  and  God  has  granted  to  you,  by  delivering 
Greece,  to  aoqnire  the  greatest  renown  of  all  the  Greeks 
whom  we  know  of.  But  do  you  complete  what  remains  to  be 
done  after  this,  in  order  that  still  greater  fame  may  attend 
yoUt  and  henceforth  every  barbarian  siay  beware  of  attempting 
to  do  wicked  deeds  against  the  Oreeks.  For  when  Leonidas 
died  at  Thermopylie,  Mardonios  and  Xerxes,  having  cat  off 
his  head,  fixed  it  on  a  pole.  By  reqoiting  him  in  the  same 
manner,  yon  will  have  praise  first  from  all  the  Spartans,  and 
then  from  the  rest  of  the  Greeks.  For  by  impaling  Mardo- 
uiua,  you  will  avenge  your  uncle  LeoDidas.**    He  spuke  thus, 
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thinking  to  gratify  BamamM.  79.  Bnt  be  answered  ns  ibi« 
lam :  *'.£ginelan  fUend,  I  edmiie  joor  good  inlentioiia  and 
your  finrenght ;  bat  joa  haTe  ftiled  to  fonn  a  right  judgment ; 
for  having  highly  extolled  me,  my  country,  and  my  achieve- 
ment, you  have  thrown  all  down  again  to  nothing,  by  advising 
lue  to  insult  a  dead  body,  and  saying,  that  if  I  do  so  I  shall 
increase  my  fame,  which  is  more  fit  for  barbarians  to  do  than 
Greeks,  and  which  we  abhor  even  in  them.  I  cannot  tlit-re- 
fore  in  this  matter  please  the  ^ginet®,  nor  those  to  whom 
sucii  things  w^ould  be  pleasing- ;  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  plea^f 
tiie  Spartans,  by  doing  and  speaking  what  is  right.  As  for 
Leonidas,  whose  death  yon  exhort  me  to  avenge,  I  aiSLnn, 
that  he  has  been  amply  avenged ;  both  he  and  dl  the  otben 
who  fell  at  Theraopylfl^  have  been  avenged  by  the  eonntkaB 
deaths  of  these  men.  However,  do  not  yon  hereafter  come 
to  me  with  snch  a  proposal,  nor  give  such  adviee;  and  be 
thankM  tiiat  yon  escape  nnpnnislML''  Ife  having  received 
this  answer,  went  away. 

80,  Fansanias,  having  made  proclamation  that  no  one 
should  tonch  the  booty,  commanded  the  helols  to  bring  toge- 
ther all  the  treasures.  They  accordingly,  dispersing  them- 
selves through  the  camp,  found  tents  decked  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  couches  gilt,  and  plated  and  golden  i)owls.  and  cups 
and  other  drinking  vessels  ;  they  also  found  sacks  on  the  wag- 
gons in  which  were  discovered  gold  and  silver  caldrons  :  and 
from  the  bodies  tluit  lay  dead  they  8trii>{)C(l  brneelet**,  neck- 
laces, and  scymetars  of  gold;  but  no  account  at  all  was  taken 
of  the  variegated  apparel.  Here  the  helots  stole  a  great  deal 
and  sold  it  to  the  .^inetn^  and  they  also  produced  a  great 
deal,  such  of  it  as  they  conld  not  eoneeal :  so  that  the  great 
wealth  of  the  ^£ginel»  hence  had  its  beginning,  for  that  tbey 
porehased  gold  firom  the  helots  as  if  it  had  been  brass.  81. 
Having  eoUeeted  the  treasures  together,  and  taken  firom  them  a 
tithe  for  the  god  at  Delphi,  from  which  the  golden  tripod  was 
dedicated,  which  stands  on  the  three^headed  braaen  serpent, 
close  to  the  altar ;  and  having  taken  out  a  iMetoit  the  god  at 
Olympia,  from  which  they  dedicated  the  brazen  Jupiter,  ten 
cubits  hi^h  ;  and  a  tithe  to  the  god  at  the  Isthmus,  from  which 
was  made  the  brazen  Neptune,  seven  cubits  hierh  ;  having 
taken  out  these,  they  divided  the  rest  anil  each  took  the  share 
they  were  entitled  to,  as  well  the  concubines  of  the  PersiaD% 
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as  the  gold,  silver,  and  other  treasures,  and  beasts  of  burden« 
Kow  what  choioe  presents  were  given  to  those  who  most  dis- 
tii^uished  themselves  at  Plataa,  ia  mentioned  bj  no  one ;  yet 
I  am  of  opinion  that  such  presents  were  given  to  them.  But 
for  Paiisanias  ten  of  every  thing  waa  setoeted  and  given  him, 
women,  horses,  taknts,  camels,  and  all  other  treasnrea  in  like 
manner.  82.  It  is  said  also  that  the  following  ooenrred:  that 
Xerxes,  fljring  from  GhweoOi  left  all  his  own  equipage  to  Mar-* 
donius ;  Paiisanias,  therefore,  seeing  Mardonius's  equipage 
furiiiahed  with  gold,  silver,  aiid  various-coloured  hangings,  or- 
dered the  bakers  and  cooks  to  prepare  a  supper  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  Mardonius  :  and  when  they  bein^  ordered  had  so  done, 
that  Pausanias  thereupon,  seeing  gold  and  silver  couches  hand- 
soruoly  carved,  and  gold  and  silver  tables,  and  magnificent  pre- 
parations tor  the  supper,  being  astonished  at  the  profusion  set 
before  him,  in  derision  ordered  his  own  attendants  to  prepare  a 
Laconian  supper ;  and  that  when  the  repast  was  spread,  the 
difference  waa  great,  and  Pausanias  laughing  sent  for  the  gene* 
rals  of  the  Gresks ;  and  when  thej  had  assembled,  Pausanias, 
pointing  to  each  preparation  for  sapper,  said,  Men  of  Grreece, 
I  have  called  jou  together  for  this  reason,  tp  show  yon  the 
Ibllj  of  the  leader  of  the  Medea ;  who  having  aach  fare  as 
this,  has  come  to  ns,  who  have  sudi  poor  ftre,  to  take  it  from 
m/'  It  is  related  that  Pausanias  said  this  to  the  generals  of 
the  Greeks.  83.  A  considerable  time  after  these  events, 
many  of  the  Platieans  found  chests  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
other  precious  things.  And  still  later  than  this,  the  following 
also  was  discovered,  when  the  bodies  were  bared  of  flesh ;  for 
the  Plata^aiis  brought  together  the  bones  to  one  place ;  there 
was  found  a  skull  without  any  seam,  conoi-tinir  of  one  1)ono  ; 
there  was  also  discovered  a  jnw,  and  the  u[)i)(  r  j;uv  li;ul  teeth 
growing  in  a  piece,  all  in  one  bone,  both  the  tront  teeth  and 
the  grinders  ;  there  was  likewise  discovered  the  skeleton  of  a 
man  five  cubits  high. 

64.  The  next  day  after,  the  body  of  Mardonius  had  disap* 
peared  ;  by  whom  removed^  I  am  unable  to  say  for  certain.  I 
have  indeed  heard  of  many  men  and  of  various  nationSi  who 
are  said  to  have  buried  Mardonius,  and  I  know  that  several 
have  received  large  presents  from  Artontes,  son  of  Mardo- 
nius, for  so  doing.  Tet  who  of  them  it  was  that  carried  off 
and  buried  the  hodj  of  Mardoniusi  I  am  unable  to  ascertain 
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with  certuntj*  Howeyer,  Dumjsioplianesy  an  Ephf  im^  b 
oomiiioidj  reported  to  have  buried  Mardonios.  Thua*  tlMii» 
he  was  buri^   85.  But  the  Greeks,  when  thej  had  divided 

the  booty  at  Platsea,  buried  their  own  dead,  each  nation  sepa- 
rately. Tlic  Lacedaemonians  made  three  graves  ;  there,  then, 
they  buried  the  young  officers,-'  amongst  whom  were  Posido- 
nius,  Amompharetus,  Phylocion,  and  Callicrates  ;  according- 
ingly  in  one  of  the  ^rraves  the  young  oiiicers  were  laid  ;  in 
another,  the  rest  of  the  Spartans;  and  in  the  third,  the  he- 
lots :  thus  tTipy  buried  their  drnd.  The  Tegeana  bttried  all 
theirs  together,  in  a  separate  spot ;  and  the  Athenians^  theirs 
in  one  place ;  as  also  did  the  Megareans  and  PhliasiaQ%  theee 
that  had  been  destroTod  by  the  cavahy.  Of  all  theae^  there- 
fore^ the  aepohshies  were  fulL  Bat  of  all  the  others  whose 
sepoldues  are  seen  m  Flatsea,  they,  as  I  am  informed,  hm% 
ashamed  of  their  absence  from  the  battle^  severally  threw  op 
empty  moands»  for  the  sake  of  futmre  generations.  For  in* 
stance,  there  is  a  sepulchre  there  called  thatof  the  fflgincitanw, 
which,  I  hear,  deades,  son  of  Aatodlcns,  a  Platnan,  who  was 
their  friend,  threw  up  ten  years  after  these  events,  at  the  re* 
quest  of  the  JEginetans. 

86.  When  the  Greeks  }ia<l  burieil  their  dead  in  Piataea,  they 
immediately  determined,  on  eonsultation,  to  march  against 
Thebes,  and  to  demand  the  surrender  of  those  who  had  sided 
with  the  Medes,  and  amoni^st  the  first  of  them  Timegenides 
and  Attaginus,  who  were  the  chief  leaders,  and  it  they  should 
not  give  them  up,  they  resolved  not  to  depart  from  the  city 
before  they  had  taken  it.  When  they  had  determined  on  this, 
they  thereupon,  in  the  eleventh  day  after  the  engagement,  ar- 
rived and  besieged  the  Thobans^  requiring  them  to  give  np 
the  men.  And  when  the  Thebans  refused  to  give  them  up, 
they  both  ravaged  theur  oomitiy,  and  attacked  the  walls.  87. 
As  they  did  not  cease  dunaging  them,  on  the  twentieth  day 
Tim^^des  spoke  thus  to  the  Thebans:  **Men  of  Thebes, 
since  the  Greeks  have  so  resolved  that  thw^  will  not  give  over 
besieging  us  until  either  they  have  taken  Thebes^  or  you  hafe 
delivered  us  up  to  them,  let  not  the  Boeotian  territory  suffer 
any  more  on  our  account.    But  if,  being  desiioub  of  uiuney, 

*  'Ipivtv  were  those  who  had  attained  their  second  year  from  boyhood, 
and  now  held  a  omamand.  The  M8S.  letd,  if  te,*'  those  who  held  iiatd 
officeiu" 
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they  demtacl  hb  ts  a  pretence,  let  us  give  them  mooej  firom  the 
pablic  treMOty;  for  we  sided  with  the  Mede  bj  general  con* 
eenly  and  not  of  ourselves  alone.  It^  howeTer,  they  carry  on 
the  si^  reslly  becanse  tbej  want  08»  we  will  present  oar- 
selves  ^finreibem  to  piesd  our  eanse.'*  He  appeared  to  speak 
wen  and  to  the  parpose ;  and  the  Thebans  immediately  sent  a 
herald  to  Pausanias,  expressing  their  willingness  to  surrender 
the  men.  88.  When  thej  had  a^jreed  on  tliese  terms,  Atta- 
ginus  escaped  from  the  city,  and  his  sons,  who  were  brnu<^ht 
before  him,  Pau«^anias  aoqnitted  iVom  the  charge,  saying  that 
boys  could  liave  no  part  in  the  guilt  of  siding  with  the  M^*df». 
As  to  the  others  whom  the  Thebans  deHvored  up,  ihi-v  tlionght 
that  they  should  be  admitted  to  plead  their  cause,  and  more- 
over trusted  to  r^el  the  charge  by  bribery ;  but  he,  as  soon 
as  he  had  them  in  Us  power,  sospecting  this  very  thing,  dis- 
asissed  the  whole  army  of  the  allies,  and  condncting  the  men 
to  Corinth,  put  them  to  death*  Sneh  were  the  events  at 
Fktm  and  Thebes. 

89.  In  Ae  mean  time  Artabasua,  son  of  Pharnaoes,  flying 
from  FlatSMy  was  already  at  a  considerable  distance.  And  on 
bis  arrival  amongst  them,  the  Thessalians  invited  him  to  an 
entertainment,  and  asked  him  news  of  the  rest  of  the  army, 
knowing  nothing  of  what  had  happened  in  Platnea.  But  Arta- 
bazus,  being  asvurc  that  if  he  sliould  tell  the  whole  truth  re- 
spectinp^  the  conilicts,  both  he  and  Ids  army  would  be  in  danger 
of  destnictifin,  tor  he  thought  that  every  one  would  attack  him, 
when  infoiTDt'd  of  what  had  happened; — consi<l<Tinr^'  this,  he 
told  nothing  to  the  Phocians,  and  to  the  Thessalians  he  spoke 
as  follows :  "  I,  O  men  of  Thessaly,  as  you  see,  am  hastening 
my  march  to  Thrace  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  am  using 
all  possible  diligence,  having  been  sent  on  certain  business 
with  these  forces  from  the  army.  Mardonius  himself  and  his 
armj  may  be  expected  following  close  on  my  heels.  £ntertain 
bim  also^  and  do  him  all  the  good  office  you  can ;  fbr  yon 
will  never  have  cause  to  repent  of  doing  so***  Having  said 
tfais^  he  marched  his  army  with  aU  speed  through  Thessaly 
and  Macedonia  direct  towards  Thrace,  making  idl  the  haste 
he  conld,  and  cutting  across  by  the  inland  road.  At  last  be 
reached  Byzantium,  liaving  left  many  of  his  men  behind, 
partly  cut  off  by  the  Thracians  on  the  inarch,  and  partly  ♦ 

having  to  contend  with  hunger  aud  fatigue.    From  Byzan* 
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tium  he  crossed  over  in  boats.  Thus,  tbeiii  he  reiumed 
to  Aa'ieL. 

90.  On  ihv  same  day  on  which  the  defeat  at  Plataea  oc- 
curred, another  happened  to  take  place  at  Mycale  in  Ionia. 
For  while  the  Greeks  ^  were  stationed  at  Delos,  those  who  had 
gone  there  on  ship-hoard  with  Leotjchides  the  Laoedmottiaiit 
thrvQ  came  to  them  as  ambaasadoTB  from  Samos,  Lampon,  son 
of  Thrasjdeuay  Athenagoras,  aon  of  Areheatratides,  and  He* 
geriatratua^  aon  of  Ariatigoraay  being  aent  hjr  the  Samianis 
unknown  to  the  Persiana  and  the  tyrant  Theomeatar,  aon  of 
Androdamaa^  whom  the  Permana  had  made  tjrant  of  Samoa* 
When  they  came  to  the  generda,  Hegesistratoa  need  many 
and  Tarious  arguments,  and  that  **  if  only  the  loniana  ahonid 
see  them,  they  would  revolt  from  the  Persians,  and  that  the 
barbarians  would  not  withstand  them ;  or  if  they  should  with- 
stand them,  the  Greeks  would  not  find  any  other  such  booty.** 
Invokiiipr,  too,  their  common  gods,  he  besought  them  to  deliver 
Grecian  men  from  servitude,  and  to  repel  the  barbarian  ;  and 
he  said,  "that  this  wuidil  bo  oasv  lor  them  to  do,  tor  that  their 
sliips  sailed  badly,  and  were  not  lit  to  tight  with  them  ;  and, 
if  they  suspected  at  all  that  they  were  leading  them  on  deceit- 
fully, they  were  themselves  ready  to  go  on  board  their  shi(^ 
aa  hostages."  91.  As  the  Samian  stranger  was  earnest  in  his 
entreaties^  Leotychidesy  either  wishing  to  hear  for  the  aake  of 
the  presage,  or  by  chance,  the  deity  ao  directing  it,  aaked: 
^^O  Samian  friend,  what  ia  your  name?"  He  anawered: 
"  Hegeabtratua  ;**  upon  whidh  he,  interrupting  the  rest  of  hia 
disoourae^  if  Hegeaiatratua  intended  to  add  more^  aaid: 
accept*  ibe  Hegeaifltratna,  my  Samian  firiend  $  only  do  you 
take  care  that  before  you  sail  away,  both  you  yourself  and 
those  who  are  with  yuu,  plod^i^c  your  laith  that  the  Samians 
will  be  zealous  allies  to  us."  9'2.  He  at  the  same  lime  said 
this,  and  added  the  deed.  For  the  Samians  immediately  pledged 
tiieir  faith  and  mnde  onth  of  confederacy  with  the  Greeks : 
aTid  haviuG:  done  tliis,  the  otliers  Hailed  home,  l)ut  lie  urdrrr-] 
liegesistnitus  to  sail  with  tlie  i\cv\.  roLMnling  his  name  as  an 
omen.  The  Greeks,  therefore,  having  tarried  that  day,  on  the 
next  sacrificed  auspiciously,  Deiphonna,  son  of  Eveniua^  of 
ApoUonia  in  the  Ionian  gul^  acting  as  diviner* 

<  See  B.  Yin.  chap.  131.  132. 
'  Hegenstratos  mmsa,  '*  leader  of  aa  amy." 
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93.  The  following  incident  befel  his  father^  Evenius.  There 
are  in  ttuB  Apdionia  ahetti  aacred  to  the  sun,  which  by  day 
feed  near  the  nver  that  flows  from  Mount  Tjaemon  tiirongh 

the  Apollonian  territory  into  the  sea,  near  the  port  of  Oricns ; 
but  by  night,  chosen  men,  the  most  eminent  of  the  citizens 
for  wealth  and  birth,  keep  watch  over  them,  eacii  for  a  year : 
for  the  ApoUonians  set  a  high  value  upon  these  sheep,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  oracle.  They  are  folded  in  a  caveni  at  a 
distance  from  the  city.  There,  then,  on  a  time,  r^veiiius,  being 
chosen,  kept  watch,  and  one  night  when  lie  Iiad  fallen  asleep 
during  his  watch,  wolves  entered  the  cave,  and  destroyed  about 
aixty  of  the  sheep.  He,  when  he  discovered  what  had  hap- 
penedy  kept  silence,  and  mentioned  it  to  no  one,  purposing  to 
bay  others,  and  put  them  in  their  place.  This  occurrencCi 
howerer,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  ApoUonians  t  but 
as  aoon  as  they  disooTered  it»  having  brought  him  to  trial, 
they  gave  sentence  thati  for  having  Alien  asleep  during  his 
wBtidi»  he  slmnld  he  deprived  of  sight.  When  thqr  had  blinded 
£veniu%  from  that  time  forward  neither  did  theSr  sheep  bring 
forth,  nor  did  tiie  land  yield  its  usual  fruit  An  admonition 
was  given  them  at  Dodona  and  Delphi,  when  they  inquired 
of  the  prophets  the  cause  of  the  present  calamities  ;  they  told 
them,  "that  they  had  unjustly  deprived  Evenius,  the  keeper 
of  the  sacred  sheep,  of  his  siprht ;  for  that  they  themselves 
had  sent  the  wolves,  and  wouhl  not  eease  avenging  liim,  until 
they  should  ;_Mve  such  satisfaction  lor  what  they  had  done,  as 
he  himself  should  ehoose,  and  think  sufhcient :  and  wlien  they 
bad  done  this,  the  gods  themselves  would  give  such  a  present 
to  Evenius,  that  most  men  would  pronounce  him  happy,  from 
possessing  it.**  94.  This  answer  was  delivered  to  them :  and 
the  ApoUonians,  having  kept  it  secret,  deputed  some  of  their 
citisens  to  negotiate  the  matter  ;  and  they  negotiated  it  for 
them  in  the  flawing  manner.  When  £venius  was  seated  on 
a  bench,  the^  went  and  sat  down  by  him,  and  conversed  on 
diffsrent  subjects,  till  at  length  they  b^gan  to  commiserate  his 
misfortune^  and  having  in  this  way  artfuUy  led  him  on,  thqr 
asked,  **  what  reparation  he  would  choose,  if  the  ApoUonians 
were  willing  to  give  him  satisfaction  for  what  they  had  done." 
He,  not  having  heard  of  the  oracle,  made  his  choice,  saying, 
if  any  one  would  give  him  the  lands  of  certain  citizens,** 
naming  those  who  he  knew  had  the  two  best  estates  in  Apol- 
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Ionia;  *'«id  besides  these  a  house,"  which  he  knew  wae  the 
handsomest  in  the  city ;    if  jrat  in  possession  of  these,"  he 

said,  he  would  thenceforth  forego  his  anger,  and  this  reparm* 
tion  would  content  him."  He  accordin^^Iy  9poke  thus  ;  and 
those  who  bat  by  liini,  idimediately  taking  hold  of  his  answer, 
said,  the  Apoilonians  make  you  this  reparation  for  the  loss 
of  your  eyes,  in  olicdience  to  an  oracle  they  have  received." 
He  thereupon  was  vea'y  indignant,  on  hearinfj^  tlie  whole  truth, 
as  h<'ivin<?  been  deceived;  hut  the  Apoilonians,  having;  bought 
them  iroui  the  owners,  gave  him  what  he  chose ;  and  imiDe- 
diately  after  this,  he  had  the  gift  of  difination  imjilanted  io 
him,  so  that  he  beeune  celebrated. 

95.  Deipbonnsi  who  was  the  son  of  this  Evenioi^  the  Cor- 
inthians having  hrought  him,  officiated  as  diviner  to  the  annj. 
Yet  I  haye  hourd  tUs  ahm»  that  Doiphonns^  liaTing  sbsiiiimwI 
the  name  of  Evenios's  son,  lei  out  hb  senices  JGsr  hire  throogk- 
out  Greece,  though  he  was  not  leally  the  son  of  EveninSL 
96^  When,  therefore^  the  sacrifiees  were  fii¥oanible  Io  the 
Greeks,  they  got  tiieir  ships  under  weigh  Irom  Delos  for  Sa- 
mos :  and  when  they  were  off  Calami  of  the  Ionian  territory, 
having  taken  up  their  station  there  near  the  temple  of  Juno 
on  that  coast,  they  made  ready  for  an  engagement.  But  tlie 
Persians,  heing  informed  that  they  were  sailing  towards  them, 
on  their  pnrt  also  got  the  other  ships  under  weigh  for  the  con- 
tijient,  and  pormitted  those  of  the  Phcjcnlcians  to  &ail  home. 
Fur  on  consultation,  they  determined  not  to  come  to  an  en- 
gagement by  sea,  because  they  thought  they  were  not  equal. 
Thiaj,  therefore,  sailed  away  to  the  oontinenty  that  thej  might 
be  under  the  protection  of  their  land-forces  that  were  at  My* 
cale»  which  by  the  order  of  Xerxes  had  been  left  behind  hy 
the  rest  of  the  army,  and  guarded  Ionia ;  their  number  was 
sixty  thousand;  Tigranee  commanded  tlmiy  who  surpassed 
the  Persians  in  beauty  and  stature.  Under  the  protection  of 
this  army  the  commanders  of  the  navy  resolTcd*  hartng  iled» 
to  draw  their  ships  on  shore^  and  to  tlnrow  up  a  rinipart»  as  a 
defence  for  the  ships,  and  a  place  of  refuge  for  themselves. 
97.  Having  taken  this  resolution,  they  got  under  weigh:  and 
having  passed  by  the  temple  of  tlie  Eumenides  in  Mycale,  they 
came  to  the  Gajson  and  Scoiopois,  where  is  a  temple  o( 
Eleusinian  Ceres,  which  Philistns,  son  of  Pasicle^.  built,  who 
accompanied  ^n^eleus^  son  of  Codrus,  for  the  purpose  of  founds 
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ing  IGlefcos:  there  thej  drew  tbeir  ebipe  on  shore,  and  threw 
Qp  a  rtmperi  of  stone  and  wood,  hsving  cat  down  the  froit- 
trees,  and  aroand  the  rampart  they  drove  in  sharp  stakes. 

Tliey  made  preparations  to  sustain  a  siege,  and  to  gain  a  vic- 
tory, both  one  and  the  otiier ;  for  tliej  made  their  preparatiun^ 
deliberately. 

98.  The  Greeks,  when  they  learnt  that  the  bai  burians  had 
gone  to  the  continent,  were  vexed  that  they  had  escaped  ;  and 
were  in  doubt  what  to  do,  w lie t her  they  should  return  Lome, 
or  sail  to  the  Hellespont:  at  length  they  determined  to  do 
neither  of  thesSi  but  to  sail  to  the  continent :  having  therefore 
prepared  for  n  aea«fight  both  boarding-ladders,  and  all  other 
things  that  were  necessary,  they  sa^  lo  Myoale.  When 
they  were  near  the  camp,  and  no  one  was  seen  ready  to  meet 
tbeniy  but  th^  beheld  the  ships  drawn  up  within  the  ibrtifica- 
tion,  and  a  nnmerous  land-force  di^osed  along  the  beach, 
theronpon  LeotjeUdci^  advancing  first  in  a  ship,  and  nearing 
die  beach  as  modi  as  possibly  made  prodamation  by  a  herald 
to  the  lontans,  saying,  Men  of  Ionia,  as  many  of  yon  as  hear 
me,  attend  to  what  I  say ;  for  the  Persians  will  understand 
nothinf^  of  the  advice  I  give  you.  AVbcn  wc  engage,  it  be- 
hoves every  one  first  of  all  to  remember  Liberty ;  and  next 
the  watch-word,  Hebe  ;  and  let  him  who  does  not  hear  this, 
learn  it  irom  those  who  do  hear,"  The  meaning  of  this  pro- 
eecdinn;  was  the  same  as  that  of  Themistocles  Mt  Artejni.^ium ; 
tor  either  tliese  words,  bein^r  concealed  from  the  barbarians, 
would  induce  the  lonians  to  revolt,  or  if  they  should  be  re- 
ported to  the  barbarians,  would  make  them  distrustful  of  the 
Greeks.  99.  Leotychides,  having  made  this  suggestion,  the 
Grecians  in  the  nest  place  did  as  follows :  putting  their  ships 
to  shore  they  lanctod  on  the  beach,  and  drew  up  in  order  of 
battle*  But  the  Pmians,  when  they  saw  the  Greeks  prepar- 
ing themselves  fiir  action,  and  ktnew  that  they  had  admonished 
the  lonians^  in  the  first  place  suspecting  that  the  Samians 
favoured  the  Greeks,  took  away  then:  arms ;  for  when  the 
Athenian  captives,  whom,  being  left  in  Att^<»^  the  forces  of 
Xerxea  had  taken,  arrived  in  the  ships  of  the  barbarians,  hav- 
ing ransomed  them  all  they  sent  them  back  to  Athens, 
furnishing  them  w  ith  j^ruvisions  for  the  voyapje :  on  this  ac- 
count they  were  under  no  sli^rlit  suspicion,  iiaving  redeemed 
five  hundred  of  the  enemies  of  Xerxes.    In  the  next  place, 
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the  passes  that  lead  to  the  heights  of  Mycale  they  appointed 
the  Milesians  to  guard,  because  forsooth  they  were  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  but  they  did  it  for  this  purpose, 
that  they  might  be  at  a  distance  from  the  army.  Tho^e  of  the 
lonians,  then,  who  they  suspected  might  attempt  somethine 
new  if  they  hnd  the  power,  the  Persians  took  such  precautions 
against ;  and  they  them^ves  brought  their  buciders  together, 
to  serve  as  a  rampart. 

100«  When,  therefore,  the  Greeks  were  prepared,  thej  ad- 
▼aneed  towards  the  barbarians ;  and  aa  they  were  marching  a 
rumonr  flew  through  the  wh<^e  army,  and  a  herald'a  staff  was 
seen  lying  on  the  beach :  the  rumour  tlial  spread  among  Aem 
was  this,  that  the  Greeks  had  fought  and  oonqnered  the  army 
of  Mardonios  in  Bceotia.  Thos  the  interposHion  of  heaven  is 
manifest  by  many  plain  signs ;  since  on  this  same  day  on 
which  the  defeat  at  Flataaa  took  place,  and  when  that  at  Mycale 
was  just  about  to  happen,  a  rumour  reached  the  Greeks  in 
this  hitter  place  ;  so  that  the  army  was  inspired  with  much 
greater  courage,  and  was  more  eager  to  meet  danger,  lOL 
There  was  also  this  other  coincidence,  namely,  that  there  w  a^- 
a  temple  of  Eleusinian  Ceres  near  both  the  engagement*. 
1' ur  at  riatoea,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  battle  took  place 
near  the  temple  of  Ceres  ;  nud  nt  Mycale  it  was  about  to  hap- 
pen in  like  manner.  The  rumour  that  a  victory  had  been  ob- 
tained by  the  Greeks  under  Paosanias,  turned  out  to  be  cor- 
rect ;  for  the  battle  of  Platasa  was  fought  while  it  was  yet  early 
in  the  day,  and  that  of  Mycale  towards  evening :  and  thai 
both  happened  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month,  not  long 
afterwards  became  manifest  on  inquiry.  Before  the  ramoor 
reached  them,  great  alarm  prevailed  amongst  them,  not  so 
much  for  themsdves*  as  for  the  Greeks,  lest  Greece  shooM 
stumble  in  the  contest  with  Mardonius.  When,  however, 
this  report  flew  amongst  them,  they  advanced  with  ^eater 
readiness  and  alacrity.  Accordingly  the  Greeks  and  the  bar- 
barians hastened  to  the  battle,  aa  both  the  islands  and  the 
Hellespont  were  held  out  as  the  reward  of  victory. 

102.  The  Athenians,  and  those  who  were  drawn  np  next 
them,  formin;z  abont  half  the  army,  had  to  advance  alon^  the 
shore  over  level  ground;  hut  the  Laeedfpmonians,  and  those 
drawn  up  near  them,  along  a  ravine  and  some  hiils.  So  that 
whilst  the  Laoedflunonians  were  making  a  circuity  those  in  the 
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other  wing  were  already  ennracred.    J>ow,  so  lon;r  as  the  buck- 
lers of  the  Persians  n  timined  standing,  they  detended  them- 
selves strenuously,  and  had  not  the  worst  of  the  battle  ;  but 
when  the  AtheoiAna  and  those  next  them,  having  mutualij 
encoimged  one  another,  in  order  that  the  victory  might  bdong 
to  them,  and  not  the  Lacedaemonians,  applted  with  more 
▼igoor  to  the  batde,  then  the  face  of  affairB  immediately 
dianged ;  for  having  hroke  through  the  bueklerSi  they  fdl 
in  a  body  on  the  Perrians ;  and  they  having  aoatained  their 
attack  and  defended  themselves  for  a  considerable  time,  at  last 
fled  to  the  fortihcation.    The  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Sicy- 
onians,and  Troezenianf«,  for  thus  they  were  drawn  up  in  ordrr, 
following  close  upon  them,  rushed  into  the  fortitication  at  tlie 
same  time.    When,  therefore,  the  fortitication  was  taken,  the 
barbarians  no  longer  thought  of  resisting,  but  all  except  the 
l^enrians  betook  themselv^  to  flight ;  they,  in  small  detach- 
menta,  fought  with  the  Ghreeks  who  were  continnaliy  roahing 
within  the  fortification.   And  of  the  Persian  'generab^  two 
made  thdr  escape,  and  two  died.   Artaynteaand  IthramitreSy 
commandera  of  the  naval  forces,  escaped ;  bat  Mardontea,  and 
Tigranes,  general  of  the  land  army,  died  fighting.  103.  While 
the  Persians  were  still  fighting,  the  Lacedicmonians  and  those 
with  them  came  up,  and  assisted  in  accomplishing  the  rest. 
Of  the  Greeks  themselves  many  i'ell  on  this  occasion  ;  both 
others,  and  especially  the  Sicyoiiians,  and  their  general  Peri- 
laus.    The  Samians,  who  were  in  the  camp  of  the  Medes,  and 
had  been  deprived  of  their  arms,  as  aoon  as  they  saw  the  battle 
turning,  did  all  they  conldy  wiahing  to  help  the  Greeka ;  and 
the  reat  of  the  lonianai  aeeing  the  Samiana  kad  the  way, 
thereupon  revolted  from  the  Peraaana  and  attacked  the  bar- 
barians.   104.  The  Milesians  had  been  appointed  to  guard 
the  passes  for  the  Persians,  in  order  for  their  safety,  to  the  eiul 
that,  if  that  should  befal  them  whicli  did  haial  them,  they  niifrht, 
having  guides,  get  safe  to  the  heights  of  Mycale.   The  Milesi- 
ans accordingly  had  been  appointed  to  this  service  for  this 
reason,  and  in  order  that,  by  being  present  in  the  army,  they 
might  not  form  any  new  deaign.    They,  however,  did  every 
thing  contrary  to  what  was  ordered  ;  both  guiding  them  in 
theur  flight  by  other  waya  which  led  to  the  enemy,  and  at  laat 
themadvea  became  moat  hostile  in  alaying  them.   Thna  Ionia 
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revolted  a  Been  11(1  tline'*  from  tlie  Persians.  105.  In  this  battl** 
of  the  Gretjkri,  tlic  Athenians  ino^t  di8tinj:ni^}ieJ  lliemselTt^ ; 
aud  of  the  Athenians,  Ilermolycus,  son  ol"  Euthjnus^  who  bid 
practiaed  in  the  pancratium ;  it  betel  this  HermolTCiiB  ate 
these  eveiiti»  when  there  was  war  between  the  Alhenins  9^ 
the  Caiyatianay  to  die  fighting  at  Cymus  of  the  Cvymim 
territoiy,  and  to  be  buried  at  Geraatus.  After  the  Athiiriafj 
the  Corinthiansi  Traaenian^  and  Skjoniana  iliiHiimiMMil 
themaelves.  lOiS.  When  the  Grecians  had  killed  most  of  iha 
barbarians,  some  fighting  and  others  fi}  ing,  thej  burnt  t>^ 
ships  and  the  whole  fortification,  having  first  brought  i>ut  sJl 
the  booty  on  the  beach ;  and  they  found  several  cbe^tii  of 
money,  and  having  burnt  the  fortification  and  the  sliips  tbej 
sailed  away.  The  Greeks,  having  arrived  at  Samos,  coo- 
suited  about  transplanting  the  lonians,  and  in  what  part  of 
Greece,  of  which  they  themselves  were  masters,  it  would  he 
best  to  settle  them,  intending  to  leave  Ionia  to  the  barbarians: 
for  it  was  clearly  impossible  for  them  to  protect  and  guard  As 
lonians  for  ever;  and  if  they  did  not  protect  tbeoD,  they  bad 
no  hope  that  the  lonians  would  escape  nnponished  by  the 
Persians.  Upon  this  it  seemed  expedient  to  the  men  of  rank 
among  the  Peloponnesiaiib  to  remove  the  marts  of  the  Grecian 
nations  that  had  sided  with  the  Medes,  and  give  their  tOTitory 
to  the  lonians  to  inhabit  ;  but  it  did  not  appear  at  all  expnL- 
ent  to  the  Athenians  that  the  lonians  should  be  removed,  or 
that  the  Peloponnesians  should  give  advi(^  respecting  their 
coloniea.  However,  as  they  opposed,  the  Peloponre^iaas 
readily  gave  way:  and  accorcUngly  they  took  into  the  Tt"iinff 
the  Samiansi  ChianSi  Lesbians,  and  other  islanders,  who  wen 
then  serving  with  the  GreekSi  binding  them  by  (dedgea  and 
oaths  that  they  would  remain  finn  and  not  revolt:  when  they 
had  hound  them  by  oaths,  they  set  sail  to  destroy  the  bridges, 
fur  they  expected  to  find  them  still  stretched  aaosjs ;  accord- 
ingly they  sailed  to  the  Hellespont, 

107.  The  barbarians  who  fled,  and  were  shut  up  in  the 
heights  of  Mycale,  not  many  in  number,  got  safe  to  Sardia. 
But  as  they  were  marching,  on  their  way  Masistea,  son  of 
Darius,  having  been  present  at  the  defeat,  uttered  many  hard 
words  to  the  general  Artayntes;  saying,  amongst  other  thingi^ 

*  The  lomans  were  first  subjugated  by  Harpa^s,  (i.  164,  after- 
wirdi  revolted,  (▼.  28,)  and  weze  again  zedncad,  (vi.  dS.) 
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thftl  he  was  more  ooiirardlj  than  a  woman,  for  haring  com- 
the  maj  in  such  a  manner,  and  that  he  deserved  the 
noet  extreme  punishmeot^  for  having  hfoaght  mischief  on  the 
king's  hoosa  Now  among  the  Pmians  to  be  called  more 
cowardly  than  a  woman  is  the  greatest  ai&oot:  he,  therefore, 
when  he  had  heard  a  good  deal,  being  exoeedinglj  indignant, 
draw  his  sejrmetar  npon  Masistes*  Bot  Xenagoras,  son  of 
PraxilauB,  a  Ualicamassian,  who  stood  behind  Artayntes,  per* 
oeiving  him  rushing  forward,  seized  him  rouud  tlie  middle, 
and  having  lifted  him  up,  threw  liim  on  the  ground  ;  and  in 
the  mean  while  the  guards  of  Mii^istes  cHiue  to  his  aijsistance. 
XenaLz;oras  did  this,  thereby  layiiig  an  obligation  both  on  Ma- 
sistes  himself,  and  oti  Xcixca,  by  saving  his  brother;  and  for 
this  action  Xenagonts  received  the  government  of  all  Ciliciji, 
as  the  gift  of  the  king.  While  they  were  marching  on  the 
road,  nothing  more  tiian  this  oocnrredi  bot  they  arrived  at 
Sardis.  At  Sardis  the  king  happened  to  be  from  the  time 
when  he  fled  thither  firom  Athens^  after  his  fidhire  in  the  sea- 
fight. 

108*  While  he  was  at  Ssrdis  he  fell  in  loTO  with  the  wife  of 
Masistes,  who  also  was  there ;  bntwhenshecotddnotbemored 
\jf  sendiog  to  solicit  her,  and  be  did  not  oftr  yiolence^  out  of 
regard  for  his  Imllier  Msristes ;  f  and  this  same  droomstanca 

restrained  the  woman,  for  she  well  knew  that  she  would  nvl 

meet  with  violence  ;)  thereupon  Xerxes,  being  shut  out  from 
any  other  resource,  brought  about  the  marriage  of  his  son 
Darius  with  the  daughter  of  this  woman  and  Masistes  ;  think- 
ing that  he  should  get  possession  of  her  if  he  did  thus.  Hav- 
ing, therefui  e,  concluded  the  marriage  and  pci  turnied  the  usual 
ceremonies,  he  departed  for  Susa.  When  he  arrived  there, 
he  introduced  the  wife  of  Darius  into  his  own  house  ;  and 
then  his  passion  for  the  wife  of  Masistes  ceased  ;  and  having 
changed  his  inclinations,  he  fell  in  love,  and  succeeded,  with 
the  wile  of  Darius,  the  daugliter  of  Masistes :  the  name  of  this 
woman  was  Artaynte.  109*  la  coarse  of  time  the  matter  was 
disooTered  in  the  following  manner.  Amestrisi  the  wife  of 
Xerses^  having  woren  a  lai^  yartons-ooloared,  and  beautif ol 
mantle,  presented  it  to  Xerxes,  and  he,  being  delighted,  put 
it  on,  and  went  to  Artajnte.  Being  pleased  idso  with  her,  he 
bid  her  ask  whatoirer  she  pleased  as  a  reward  for  the  faTonrs 
she  had  granted  him,  for  that  she  should  have  whatever  she 
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asked.    Thereupon,  for  it  was  fated  that  misfortune  -h mild 
befal  the  whole  family  by  her  means,  she  said  to  Xe^rxes, 
"  Will  you  give  me  whatever  I  shall  ask  of  you  ?  "    He,  ima- 
gining she  would  ask  for  any  thing  rather  than  what  she  did, 
promised  and  aworo ;  and  she,  when  he  had  awom,  boldly 
asked  for  the  mantle.    Xerxes  used  ev^  expedient,  not 
wishing  to  give  it ;  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  wbrnd 
of  Amestris,  lest  having  before  suspected  what  was  going  on» 
he  sfaoold  thns  be  detected ;  he  therefore  offisred  her  dties^ 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  gold»  and  an  army,  which  no  one  but 
herself  sbonld  command:  bat  an  armjr  is  a  ccnnnion  Posian 
gift.  However,  as  he  eonid  not  persnam  her,  he  gave  her  the 
mantle ;  and  she,  bein^  oveijoyed  with  the  present,  wore  it, 
and  prided  herself  in  it :  and  Amestris  was  informed  that  she 
had  it.    110.  Having  learnt  what  had  been  done,  she  was  not 
angry  with  the  woman  herself;  but  believing  that  her  mother 
was  the  cause,  and  that  she  had  done  thin,  she  planned  the 
destruction  of  the  wife  of  ^iasiste:^.  Having  therefore  watched 
the  time  when  her  husband  Xerxes  should  give  the  roval 
feast ;  (this  feast  is  prepared  once  a  year,  on  the  day  on  \\  hich 
the  king  was  bom  ;  and  the  name  of  tiiis  feast  is,  in  the  Per- 
sian language,  "  tycta,"  and  in  the  Grecian  language,  per- 
fect i**  and  tlMn  only  the  king  washes  his  head  with  soap, 
and  makes  presents  to  the  Persians ;)  Amestris  then,  having 
Yslched  that  day,  asked  Xerxes  to  give  her  the  wife  of  Ma- 
sistes.   He  considered  it  a  dreadful  and  croel  thing  first  of 
all  to  give  up  the  wife  of  his  brother,  and  nex^  one  who  was 
innocent  of  what  had  taken  place ;  for  he  understood  wbj 
she  made  this  request.    111.  At  last^  however,  as  she  per- 
sisted, and  being  constrained  by  custom,  for  it  is  not  allowed 
for  any  petitioner  to  be  denied  when  the  royal  feast  is  spread, 
he  therefore  very  reluctantly  granted  her  request:  and  hav- 
ing delivered  the  woman  to  her,  he  did  as  follows.    He  bii  lc 
her  do  what  she  pleased,  and  then,  having  sent  for  his  brother, 
spoke  thus:  "  Masistes,  you  are  (lie  son  of  Darius,  and  my 
brother,  and,  moreover,  you  are  also  a  brave  man.  Cohabit, 
then,  no  longer  with  the  wife  you  now  have  ;  and  instead  of 
her  I  will  give  jou  my  own  daughter.  Cohabit  with  her ;  but 
the  wife  whom  you  now  have,  as  it  does  not  seem  well  to  me, 
no  longer  retain.''    Masistes,  astonished  at  what  was  said, 
answerody    Sure,  what  mischievous  language  do  yon  hold  to 
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aie»  bidding  me  ptU  away  a  wife,  by  whom  I  have  three  young 
tons,  and  £iiighter8»  of  whom  you  have  married  one  to  year 

own  son,  and  this  wife  too  is  very  much  to  my  mind ;  you 
bid  ine  put  away  her,  and  marry  your  own  daughter  ?  I,  how- 
ever, O  king,  though  T  deem  it  a  great  honour  to  be  thought 
wurtliy  of  your  daughter,  will  do  neither  of  these  things; 
.md  do  not  you  use  force  in  your  desire  to  accomplish  this 
end.    Some  otlier  man,  not  inferior  to  me,  will  be  ibund  for 
your  daughter ;  but  let  me  cohabit  with  my  own  wife/'  Such 
was  the  answer  he  gave  ;  but  Xerxes  in  a  rage  replied,  Ma- 
sistes,  yon  have  thns  done  for  yomraelf ;  for  neither  will  I 
give  you  my  daughter  in  marriage,  nor  shall  you  any  longer 
cohabit  with  your  present  one ;  that  so  you  may  learn  to  ac- 
cept what  is  offered."    He,  when  he  heard  this,  withdrew, 
having  said  this  much :  "  Sire,  you  have  not  yet  taken  awuy 
my  life/*    112.  In  the  intermediate  time,  wliiie  Xerxes  was 
in  conference  with  his  brother,  Amestris,  having  sent  for  the 
body-guanU  of  Xerxes,  mutilated  the  wife  of  Masiste« :  hav- 
ing cut  off  her  breasts,  she  threw  them  to  the  dogs,  and  also 
her  nose,  ears,  and  lips ;  and  then,  having  cut  out  her  tongue, 
she  sent  her  home  thus  mutilated.    113.  Masistes^  who  had 
not  yet  heard  any  thing  of  this^  but  suspecting  some  evil  had 
1)ef(dlen  himi  rushed  hmne  in  great  hastei  and  sedng  his  wife 
utterly  destroyed,  he  thereupon  consulted  with  his  sons,  and 
set  out  with  them  and  some  others  for  Bactria,  designing  to 
induce  the  Bactrian  district  to  revolt,  and  to  do  the  king  nil 
the  miscldef  he  could;  whicli,  in  my  opinion,  would  have 
happened,  if  lie  had  been  betureliand  in  going  up  to  the  Bac- 
trians  and  Sacae ;  for  they  were  attached  to  him,  and  he  was 
governor  of  the  Bactrians.    But  Xerxes,  being  informed  of 
his  intentions,  sent  an  army  after  him,  and  slew  him,  and  his 
sons,  and  ius  forces  upon  tiie  way.    Such  were  the  circum- 
stances respeeting  the  amour  of  Xerxes  and  the  death  of  Ma« 
nates. 

114.  The  Greeks  having  set  out  from  Hycale  towards  the 

Hellespont,  being  overtaken  by  a  storm,  anchored  near  Lec- 
tis,  and  from  thence  they  went  to  Abydos,  and  found  the 
bridges  broken  in  pieces,  which  they  expected  to  find  stretch- 
ed across  ;  and  for  this  reason  chiefly  they  came  to  the  Helles- 
pont. Upon  this  the  Peloponnesians  with  Leotychides  deter- 
mined to  sail  back  to  Greece ;  but  the  Athenians  and  their 
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commander  Xantliippus  resolved  to  stay  there  and  make  ai 
attempt  on  the  Chersonesus.  The  former  therefore  sailed 
away;  but  the  Athenians,  having  crossed  over  from  Abydos 
to  Chersonesus,  besieged  Sestos.  115.  To  this  SestoSy  as  be- 
ing the  strongest  fortress  in  these  parts,  when  thej  heard  tiMi 
the  Greeks  were  arrived  in  the  Hellespont»  there  eame  tog^ 
ther  men  from  other  neighbouriog  places,  and  among  otlien^ 
CEobazus  a  Persian  from  Cardial  who  had  bad  all  the  iiiate» 
rials  of  the  bridges  oonveyed  thither.  Native  .ffinlians  oeea- 
pied  it»  and  the^  were  with  them  Pernans,  and  a  great  bodf 
of  other  allies*  116.  Xerxes'  viceroy  Artayctes  mM  over 
this  diMriety  a  Persian  wieked  and  imfnoos,  who  had  even 
deceived  the  king,  on  his  march  to  Athens,  by  secretly  taking 
away  from  Ekcus  the  treasures  ol'  Proteslhius,  son  of  lp}ii(^lui. 
For  in  Elajus  of  the  Ciiersoiiesus  is  a  sepulchre  of  ProtesiLaus, 
and  a  precinct  around  it,  where  were  great  treasures,  both  gold 
and  silver  vessels,  and  brass,  and  robes,  and  other  offering, 
which  Artayotes  plundered  by  permission  of  the  king.  By 
speaking  as  follow?,  be  deceived  Xerxes :  "  Sire,  tliere  is  here 
the  habitation  of  a  certain  Grecian,  who  having  carried  arms 
in  your  territories,  met  with  a  just  punishment  and  perished. 
Give  me  this  man's  houses  that  every  one  may  learn  not  to 
carry  arms  against  your  territory."  By  saying  this  he  wonld 
easily  persuade  Xerxes  to  give  him  the  man's  house,  as  he  had 
no  suspicion  of  his  intentions.  He  said  that  Frotesihnis  had 
carried  arms  agmnst  the  king*s  territory,  thinking  thus ;  the 
Persians  consider  that  all  Asia  belongs  to  them  and  the  rdgn* 
ing  monarch.  When,  however,  the  treasures  were  granted 
he  carried  them  away  from  Eheus  to  Sestos,  and  sowed  part 
of  the  precinct,  and  pastured  it ;  and  whenever  he  went  to 
ELneus,  lie  used  to  lie  with  women  in  the  sanctuary.  At  this 
time  he  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  neither  being  pre- 
pared for  a  siege,  nor  expecting  the  Greeks  :  so  that  they  fell 
upon  him  soraewhat  unawares.  117.  But  u  heii  autumn  came 
on,  as  they  were  engap^ed  in  the  siege,  and  the  Athenians  were 
impatient  at  being  absent  from  their  own  country,  ami  not 
able  to  take  the  fortification,  they  besought  their  leaders  to 
take  them  back ;  they,  however,  refused,  until  either  they 
should  take  the  place,  or  the  people  of  Athens  should  recal 
them ;  accordingly,  they  acquiesced  in  the  present  state  of 
things. 
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118.  In  the  mean  while  thoee  who  were  within  the  fortifica- 
tion were  ledaced  to  the  kat  extremit/y  so  that  they  boiled 
and  ate  the  cords  of  their  beds ;  and  whcm  they  had  these  no 
logger,  then  the  PeraianSi  and  Artajretas  and  CEobazna,  made 
thm  eacape  by  night,  deecending  by  the  back  of  the  fortifica- 
tion, where  it  was  moat  deserted  by  the  enemy.  When  it  was 
day,  the  Chersoneaians  from  the  towers  made  knoim  to  the 
Athenians  what  had  happened,  and  opened  the  gates;  and 
the  greater  part  of  them  went  in  pursuit,  but  some  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city.  119.  As  G!k)bazu9  was  fleeinj*  into  Thrace, 
the  Apsintliiau  Thracians  seized  him,  and  siu  riliced  him  to 
Piistonis,  a  god  of  the  country,  accordiiig  to  their  custom  ; 
but  those  who  were  with  him  they  slaughtered  in  another 
manner.  Those  with  Artayctes,  who  iiad  taken  to  flight  the 
last,  when  they  wvva  overtaken  a  little  above  -^Kgos-Potami, 
having  defended  themselves  for  a  considerable  time,  some  were 
killed,  and  others  taken  alive,  and  the  Greeks,  having  put  them 
in  bondSy  conveyed  them  to  Sestos ;  and  with  them  the^  took 
Artayctes  bound,  himself  and  his  son,  120.  It  is  related  by 
the  Chersonitaa^  that  the  following  prodigy  occurred  to  one  ci 
the  gotfds  as  he  was  broiling  salt-fish;  the  salt-fish  lying  on 
the  fire  leapt  and  quivered  Mke  fish  just  caught ;  and  ike  per- 
aona who  stood  around  wereamased;  bnt  .d^yctes,  when  he 
saw  the  prodigy,  haTing  called  the  man  who  was  broiling  the 
salt-fish,  said,  '*  Athenian  friend,  he  not  afraid  of  this  prodigy, 
tor  it  huri  not  appeared  to  you  ;  but  Protesilaus,  whu  is  in 
EIl!  us,  in ti unites  to  me,  that  though  dead  and  salted,  he  has 
power  irom  the  gods  to  avenge  himself  on  the  person  that  has 
injured  him.  Now,  therefore,  1  wish  to  nni!;e  him  reparation, 
and  instead  of  the  riches  which  T  took  uut  of  his  temyile,  to 
repay  one  hundred  talents  to  the  god ;  and  for  mysell  and  my 
children,  I  will  pay  two  hundred  talents  to  the  Athenians,  if 
I  survive."  By  offisring  this,  he  did  not  persuade  the  prencra^ 
Xanthippus ;  for  the  EheanSi  wishing  to  avenge  Prutedilau% 
bagged  that  he  might  be  put  to^death^  and  the  mind  of  the 
general  himself  inclined  that  way.  Having,  therefore,  cot  - 
ducted  him  to  that  part  of  the  shore  where  Xerxes  bridged 
over  the  pass,  or^  as  others  say,  to  a  hiU  above  the  city  of 
Hadytnsy  they  nailed  him  to  a  pUmk  and  hoisted  him  aloft, 
and  his  son  they  stoned  before  the  eyes  of  Artayctes.  181. 
Having  done  these  things,  they  sailed  back  to  Greece ;  taking 
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with  them  other  treasures  and  the  materials  of  the  bridges,  in 
order  to  dedicate  them  in  the  temples ;  and  during  thid  jear 
nothing  more  was  done. 

122.  ArtembareB^  the  grandfcther  of  this  Artayctes  who 
was  hoisted  aloft,  was  the  person  who  originated  a  remark 
which  the  Persians  adopted  and  coiiTejed  to  Cyma,  in  theta 
tenns :  ^*  Since  Jupiter  has  given  the  sovereign  power  lo  die 
Persians,  and  among  men,  to  you,  O  Cyrus,  by  overthrowing 
Astya^es  i  as  we  possess  a  small  territory,  and  that  ragged, 
come,  let  ns  remove  from  this,  and  take  possession  another, 
better.  There  are  many  near  our  confines,  and  many  at  a 
distance.  By  possessing  one  of  these,  we  shall  be  more 
admired  by  most  men  ;  and  it  is  right  that  those  who  bear 
rule  should  do  so ;  and  when  shall  we  have  a  better  opp4jr- 
tunity,  than  when  we  have  the  command  of  many  nations,  nnd  of 
all  Asia  ?"  Cyrus  havingr  heard  these  words,  and  not  admiring 
the  proposal,  bade  them  do  so  ;  but  when  he  bade  them  he 
warned  them  to  prepare  henceforward  not  to  rule,  but  to  be 
ruled  over ;  for  that  delicate  men  spring  from  delicate  ooantries, 
for  that  it  is  not  given  to  the  same  land  to  produce  ezoeUent 
fruits  and  men  valiant  in  war.  So  that  the  Persians,  pcrceiT- 
tng  their  error»  withdrew  and  yielded  to  the  opinion  of  Cyrus ; 
and  they  chose  rather  to  live  in  a  barren  conntry,  and  to 
command,  than  to  cultivate  fertile  phdns,  and  be  the  daves 
of  others. 
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Abjb.  a  city  of  Phoeii.  with  a  temple  of 

Apollo,  L  4fi  :  Tiii.  2L  Mi  IM 
Abantes,  a  people  who  migrated  ftt>m 

Euboea  to  Ionia,  L  146 
Abaris,  an  Hyperborean,  It.  2ft 
Abdera,  a  town  in  Thrace,  L  IM ;  vi.  i6 ; 

wiL  \M±  IMj  riii.  12Q 
Abrocomt's,  son  of  Darius,  TiL  221 
Abronychtu,  an  Athenian,  ton  of  Lysicles, 

viii.  21 
Abydoni,  the,  tII.  44 
Abydoe,  a  city  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 

Hellespont,  where  Xerxes  threw  over 

the  bridge  of  boaU,  t.  UTj  viL  32^  33^ 

34,  43,  121 
Acanthians,  the,  rii.  22^  LH 
Acanthus,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  Ti.  44i 

vti.  U& 
Acamania,  in  Epirus.  ii.  Ift 
AceratUK,  a  prophet  at  Delphi,  riiL  31 
Aces,  a  riTer  in  Asia,  iii.  1 11 
Achaans,  twelve  states  of,  L  145  ;  vliL  t3L 

 ,  of  I'Jithiotis,  vii.  132,  ISl 

Acbatmenet,  son  of  Daritu,  iii.  12 ;  tU.  7j 

91,  2M 

,  fsther  of  Teispes,  and  an- 
cestor of  Darius,  vii.  II 
Achseinenidx,  the  ro?a1  Cunily  of  the 

Persians,  L  L2i;  iii. 
Acbaia,  of  the  Peloponnesus,  L  145 ;  of 

Thessaly,  vii.  Ill ;  viiL  Sfi 
Achelous,  a  river  of  vEtolia,  ii.  lOj  vii.  12fi 
Acheron,  a  river  of  Thosprotia  in  Epirus, 

v.  92,  (T)  ;  viU.  41 
Achilleian  Course,  a  district  near  the  Bo- 

rysthenes  in  Scythia,  iv.  55^  J3. 
Achilleium,  a  town  near  Sigeum  in  the 

Troad,  v.  24 
Acrsephla,  a  city  in  Bceotla,  vili.  LS£ 
Acrisius.  father  of  Danae,  vl.  53 
Acrothoon,  a  town  on  Mount  AthoSi  vii. 

22 

Adicran,  an  African  king,  iv.  159 
Adimantus,  father  of  Axisteas  of  Corinth, 
vU.  157 

,  son  of  Ocytus  of  Corinth,  viil. 
5,  59,  CL84 
Adrastus,  son  of  Gordius,  and  grandson  of 
Midas,  L  35j,  41.43.45 

.  king  of  Sicyon,  v.  67.  gB 
Adria,  in  Italy,  L  1113 ;  v.  2 
Adrimachidx,  a  people  of  Libya,  iv.  1£5 

I  Q 


-£a,  a  city  of  Colchb,  L  2 ;  vii.  193^  107 

.£aces,  son  of  Syloson,  and  father  of  Poly- 
crates,  iii.  39_i  vi.  13 

 ,  son  of  Syloson,  and  tyrant  of  Sa- 

mos,  iv.  IMi  Ti.  13.25 

.^.acids,  viii.  (54 

>£acus,  of  j£gina,  vi.  35 

J£ga,  a  city  of  Pallene,  vii.  121 

Xgte,  in  Achaia,  L  145 

Mgttx,  a  citv  of  .£olis,  L  lifi 

MgtEon  sea,  iv.  S5 

.^Kaleos.  a  mountain  in  Attica,  viil.  9fi 
.£geus,  son  of  Oiolycus.  iv.  119 

 ,  son  of  Pandion.  L  173 

.Sgialees,  Pelasgians,  vii.  fi4 
^Egialeus,  son  of  Adrastus,  v.  fifi 
.^{(icores,  son  of  Ion.  v.  fii] 
Mglda,  a  tribe  in  Sparta,  iv.  14£ 
jEffila,  or  Augila,  in  Libya,  iv.  1Z2 
>Egileans,  v.  liiJ 

.£gilia,  an  island  of  the  Styreans  in  Eu- 

boea,  vi.  107 ;— in  Eretria,  vi.  Ifll 
£gina,  daughter  of  Asopus,  v.  M 

 ,  the  island  of.  viii.  41,  4ii 

iEginetJB,  iii.  59i  iv.  152_i  v.  8{V— 89 ;  vi 

49^  50^  73,  85,  22 ;  vii.  145 ;  viu.  iO^  74^ 

93,  122;  ix.       71!,  85 
^gira,  a  city  of  Achaia,  L  115 
iEgiroessa,  a  city  of  .£olia,  L  1 19 
.(Egis  of  Minerva,  iv.  180^  \h'J 
^giura,  a  city  of  Achaia,  L  145 
j£gli.  a  people  of  Asia,  ill.  92 
.£gos  Potaroi,  ix.  US. 
jtgyra,  a  city  of  Achaia,  L  115 
Aeimnestus,  a  Spartan,  ix.  OA 
Mnetk,  a  town  in  .Macedonia,  vll.  123 
^nesidemus,  son  of  Patacus  and  father 

of  Theron,  vii.  154.  Ifi5 
.Snus,  a  city  of  Thrace,  iv.  9a;  vii.  fifi 
iEnyra,  a  district  of  Thrace,  vl.  42 
iEolia,  a  region  of  Asia  Minor,  v.  LSI 
-Eolian  cities,  L  149,  141 ;  viii.  35 
^olians,  L  6^  26,  28,  141 ;  iL  L     :  ▼•Mi 

122;  vU.  95j  ix.  115 
iEolis,  vii.  Ufi 

.£olus,  father  of  Athamas,  v\{.  131 
Aorpata,  or  Oiorpata,  Scythian  name  of 

the  Amazons,  iv.  IM 
Aeropus,  father  of  Echemus,  ix.  2fl 
 ,  father  of  Alcetas  and  son  of 

PhUip,  viii.  m 

.  ,  descendant  of  Temcnus,  Till.  L37 
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^.sanius,  father  of  Grintu,  150 
iEikchinei,  son  of  Nothon,  vi.  IM 
iCschreat,  father  of  Lycoraede*.  vili.  U 
iEschrionians,  a  tribe  in  Samos,  iii.  2fi 
i?ischylus,  the  po«t,  ii.  liii 
JEum,  the  fabulist.  U.  IM 
^Ethiopia,  ii.  22,  29,  IWL  UOj  »H-  UA 
jEthiopiana,  li.  2l>,  30,  32^  IM  ;  iii.  17—25, 

8Z ;  iv,  183,  IfiZ ;  vil.  69,  70,  Z» 
Aetion,  son  of  Echecrates^v.  92^  [JJ 
ittolia,  ri.  121 

Africa,  U.  26,  32 ;  Iv.  17.41.  42. 44.  Set 

Libya 

Agsus,  an  Elian,  father  of  Onomastxia,  vi. 
121 

Agamemnon.  L6I;  rii.  159 

AgariatA,  daughter  of  Clisthenes,  ri.  126, 

127.  130.  Lit 

 ,  mother  of  Pericles,  ri.  LU 

Agafiicles.of  Halicamassus.  L  LH 
Agathyni,  a  Scythian  people,  ir.  49,  100. 

102.  103,  12i 
Agathyrsus,  son  of  Herculea,  ir.  IQ. 
Agbalus.  father  of  Merbalus,  rii.  Sfl 
Agbatana.  fee  Ecbatana 
Agenor,  father  of  Cilix,  a  Phoenician,  riL 

Agesilaus,  son  of  Doryaras.  rii.  2M 

 ,  son  of  Hippocratides,  rilL  111 

Agetua,  son  of  Alcidea,  vi.  61.  62 
A^is,  father  of  Menares.ri.  (hi 

 .  king  of  Sparta,  rii.  2M 

Aglauros.  daugiiter  of  Cecrops,  riii.  iS 
Aglomachus,  of  Cyrene,  iv.  IM 
Agora,  a  town  of  Thrace,  vii.  i& 
Agrianes,  r.  Ifi 

Agrianis,  a  river  of  Thrace,  ir.  9Q 
Agrigentines,  a  people<of  Italy,  rii.  170 
Agron,  king  of  Sardis,  L  1 
Agyllseans,  L  101 
Ajax,  father  of  Philcoa,  ri.  S5 

 ,  son  of  Telamnn,  r.  M ;  rlii.  121 

Alabanda.  a  city  of  Piirv  gia,  riii.  136 
Alabandians.  a  people  of  Carta,  rii.  195 
Alalia,  a  city  of  Corsica,  L 
Alarodians,  a  people  of  Pontiu,  UL  fti ; 
rii.  za 

Alatir,  king  of  Barca.  iv.  164 
Alazones,  a  Scythian  nation,  iv.  IL  ^ 
Alcseuj,  the  poet,  r.  95 

 ,  son  of  Hercules,  L  1 

Alcamcncfl,  son  of  Telecles,  rii.  2M 
Alcetes,  father  of  Amyntas,  riii.  29 
AlcibiadeH,  father  of  Clinlas,  rill.  17 
Alcidc!.,  father  of  Agetus,  vi.  fil 
Alcimachus,  father  of  Euphorbui,  ri.  lill 
Akinor  and  Chromius,  .\rgives,  L  82 
Alcmxon,  father  of  Mcgacles,  L  i2 

 ,  son  of  Megaclet,  ri.  125, 121 

AlcTn»onid»,  the,  L  61^  Wj  v.  63,  66, 

69—73;  vi.  121— ISl 
Alcmena,  mother  of  Hercules,  ii.  43, 
Alcon,  a  Molossian,  ri.  121 
Aleades.  v.  Cleades. 

Alea  Minerra,  a  temple  of  Tegea,  L  66  ; 
iz.  Zll 


Alelum.  a  plain  of  CiUcia,  ri.  Si 

Aletes,  v.  92,  [2J 

Aleuadc.  The&salian  chiefs,  riL  6,  l»i 

172:  Ix.  ^ 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  r.  19.  IP. 

22j  rU.  137, 173i  viU.  121,  136.  133. 

ix.  44,  45 

 ,  son  of  Priam,  L      Ii.  US— 117 

Alilat,  Arabian  Urania,  iii.  & 
Alitta.  the  Venus  of  the  Arabiana,  iL  111 
Alopecje,  a  village  in  Attica,  v.  61 
Aipeni,  a  town  near  Thermopylae,  rii. 

1 76.  229 
Alpheus.  and  Maron,  riL  22Z 
.\lpis,  a  river  falling  into  the  later,  ir.  it 
Alus.  a  city  of  Thf*»aly,  vii.  173,  197 
Alyattes,  king  of  Saxdu,  L  16—22,  25,  7S, 

74,91,Si2 

AmaalsTking  of  Egypt,  L  SO,  77,  IM ;  IL 
151,  161—163,  169,  172—176,  178,  IIL 
182;  Ui.  1.  10.  16,  39— «3.  47 

 ,  a  Persian  general,  ir.  1C7, 101. 

Amathus,  a  city  of  Cyprus,  r.  104—108 
Amathusians,  v.  104,  Lii 
Amazons,  in  Scythia,  ir.  UO— 117,  IMi 
ix.  22 

Amestris,  wife  of  Xerxea,  rii.  61i  114;  Iz. 

108,  LU 
Amiantus.vi.  127 

Amilcar,  kinjr  of  Carthage,  riL  165—167 
Aminiaj),  an  Athenian  captain,  riii.  Si,  87. 

Aminodes  of  Sepias,  riL  ISO 

Amitres,  or  Ithamitres,  a  Persian  gvoeral, 

viii.  LM 

Aramon,  a  IJbyan  oracle.  L  4fi ;  ii.  32.  S5 
Ammonians,  a  Libyan  people,  iL  32.  41; 

ilL  25.  26  ;  iv.  181,  I. S5 
Amompbaretus,  a  Spartan,  Iz.  53  -57,  71. 

Amorges,  a  Persian  general.  L  121 
Ampe,  a  city  on  the  Red  Sea,  ri.  20 
AmpelUB,  a  promontory  of  Torone,  riL 
Amphiaraus,  father  of  Amphilochua,  liL 

91 

.  his  oracular  temple  at  Thebes. 

L  46,  49.  52  ;  viii.  134 
Amphica>,  a  city  of  Phocis,  vUL  21 
Amphicrates,  king  of  Samoa,  ilL  iSt 
Amphictyons,  seat  and  council  of,  iL  180: 

r.  62^  vu.  208i  213,  228 
Amphilochua,  son  of  Amphiaraus,  iii.  21 ; 

vii.  Ul 

Araphilytus,  a  seer,  L  62 
Amphimnestus,  of  Epidamnua,  rL  121 
Amphion,  of  Corinth,  v.  92 
Amphipolis,  r.  U& ;  vii.  Hi 
Amphissa,  a  city  of  the  Locrians,  riiL  tt 
Amphitryon,  father  of  Hercules,  iL  4Sj  r. 
52;  vi.  ^ 

Ampracia,  a  city  of  Epirus.  riii.  IZ;  ix. 

28,  ii 

Amyntas,  son  of  Alcetas,  r.  17—21.  91: 

rU.  l_73j  riii.  13^,  US 
 .  son  of  Bubaret,  rfU.  Ufi 
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Amfrgian  Scrthliuu,  rU.  fii 

Arayris.  called  the  sa|?e,  vl.  127 
Ainyrtcu«,  king  of  Kgypt,  ii.  HO;  ill.  15j 
16 

Amjrtheon,  father  of  Mclampus,  !i.  iS. 
AnacluurtlB,  a  Scy  thian  sage,  iv.  46.  76.  71 
Anacreon,  the  poet,  lU.  121 
Anactori&ns,  of  Epirus,  ix.  28,  C5 
Anaphes,  leader  of  the  CUsians,  Til.  £2 
Anaphlystus,  a  villaife  of  Attica,  iv.  22 
Anaua.  a  city  of  Phrygia,  vii.  2Q 
Anaxagoraa,  L  IQI :  ii.  21 ;  ill  IM 
Anaxander,  ion  of  Eurycratea,  Yii.  204 
Anaxandridcs,  king  of  Sparta,  L  fil; 
39 — II ;  vii.  204^  2M 

,  son  of  Theopompus,  rlil.  LSI 
Anaxllaus,  son  of  Arrhidnmus,  viii.  Ill 
■  ,  tyrant  of  Hhegium,  ri.  23 ;  tM. 

Anchimoliu*.  a  Spartan,  v.  fii 
Andreas,  ancestor  of  Clisthcoes,  tIL  12fi 
Andrians,  vUi.  66.  Ill 
Androbulus,  father  of  Tiroon,  rii.  Ifll 
Andrucrates,  a  hero,  ix.  2^ 
Androdamas,  father  of  Theomeitor,  viii. 

Andromeda,  wife  of  Perseus,  vU.  61^  ISO 
Androphagi,  iv.  18.  102,  106.  119.  115 
Androsphinxes,  ii.  125 
Andros,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  iv.  S3j  v. 

aL  33_J  rUi.  Ill 
Aneristua,  father  of  Rperthiaa,  vii.  IM 

 ,  son  of  Sperlhias,  vii.  1^ 

Angitet,  a  river  flowing  into  the  Strymon, 

vii.  LU 

Angrus,  a  river  of  Illyria,  iv.  Ifl 
Anop«a,  a  mountain  path  at  Thermopyla, 

vii.  21& 
Antaccui,  a  fish,  iv.  U 
Antagoraa,  of  Coos,  father  of  Hegetoridet, 

ix.  m 

Anundnis,  a  city  of  Troas,  v.  26 ;  vii.  i;^ 
Anthela,  a  city  near  ThermopyUe,  vii.  176^ 

Anthemui,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  v.  H 
Anthylla.  a  city  of  Egypt,  ii.  fifl 
Anticharen.  an  Elian,  v.  13 
Anticyra,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  vii.  133 
Antidorus,  a  Lemnian,  viii.  U 
Antiochus,  father  of  Tisamenes,  ix.  SS 
Antipater,  a  Thasian,  vii.  LUt 
Antiphemus,  general  of  the  Lindlans,  vii. 
153 

AnysU,  king  of  Egypt,  U.  137.  lifl 

 ,  a  city  of  Egypt,  ii.  137,  Ififi 

Anysus,  father  of  Tetraranestus,  vii.  fiS 
Aparytes.  a  people  of  Asia,  lii.  £1 
Apaturian  festival,  L  117 
Aphets,  a  port  of  Magnesia,  vii.  ISl ;  viii. 

Aphidn«,  a  town  of  Attica,  viii.  125 ;  ix.  Z3 
Aphrodisias,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 

Libya,  iv.  IfiS 
Aphthis,  a  district  in  Ef^-pt,  ii.  IM 
Aphytis.  a  city  of  Pallene,  vii.  Ul 
Apia,  a  Scythian  divinity,  ir.  5£ 

2q2 


Apidanus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  vii.  121>^  155 
Apis,  an  Egyptian  god,  iL  153 ;  Mi.  22 
Apollo,  the  Egyptian  Orus,  ii.  83^  144^  155i 

156;  iv.  lAi  ISHj  vii.  2fi.    Ismenian,  L 

52^92^  V.  52.  Ptoan,  viii.  135.  Scythian. 

iv.  59i  Trioplan.  L  Lil 
Apollonia  on  the  Euxine,  iv.  QQ 

 on  the  Ionian  gulf,  ix.  92,  23 

Apollophanes,  father  of  Bisalte;*.  vi.  211 
Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  ii.  161,  IMi  iv.  155 
Apsinthians,  or  Absinthians,  a  people  of 

Thrace,  vl.  34i  ix.  113 
Apulia,  ill.  138j  iv. 

Arabia,  ii.  8, 12 ;  iii.  107,  Ul ;  Iv.  ^  vH.  62 
Arabians,  L  198j  lii.  8^  9^  86^  88^     ;  vii. 
69i  86 

Arabian  gulf,  ii.  11 ;  Iv.  39 
Aratus,  a  river  of  Scythia,  iv.  4fi 
Araxes,  a  river  of  Scythia,  L  IW^  202,  2115 ; 

lii.  Mj  iv.  11.  40 
Arcadians,  L  6«j  14fi :  ii-  IZl ;  v.  49i  vl. 

21;  vii.  2112;  viii.  26,  25 
Arcesilaus.  son  of  Rnttus,  iv.  155 

 ,  son  of  tiattus  the  lame,  iv.  161 

Archander,  son  of  Achai*us,  ii.  2ft 

 ,  a  city  In  Egypt,  11.  91 

Archt-lscans,  a  tribe  of  Sic>'on,  v.  6& 
Archelaus,  of  Sparta,  vii.  2M 
Archestratidas,  a  Samlan,  ix.  9Q 
Archias.  a  Spartan,  iii.  55 
.  a  Samlan,  ill.  55 
ArchidamuB,  of  Sparta,  viii.  131 
Archidice,  a  courtesan,  ii.  L35 
Archilochus,  a  Parian  poet,  L  12 
Ardericca,  a  town  of  Assyria,  L  185 

  in  Cissla,  vL  lii 

Ardys,  king  of  Sardif,  L  lA 
Areopagus,  viii.  52 
Ar^radai,  son  of  Ion,  v.  C6 
Argseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  vHI.  139 
Arganthonlus,  king  of  Tartessus,  L  163 
Argeand  Opis,  Hyperborean  virgins,  iv.  35 
Argia,  wife  of  Aristodemus,  vi.  52 
Argilus,  a  city  of  Bisaltia,  viL  115 
Argiopius,  near  the  Asopus,  ix.  52 
Argippcei,  a  people  bordering  on  Scythia, 

iv.  23 

Argives,  people  of  Peloponnesus,  L  61,  82 ; 

ui.  13Ij  V.  86j  vi.  78i  Mi  Wi  vU. 

148—152  :  ix.  27i  35 
Argo.  the  ship  of  Jason,  iv.  179^  vii.  193 
Argolis,  in  Peloponnesus,  L  82 
Argonauts,  companions  of  Jason,  L  3j  iv. 

145.  US 

Argos.  city  of  Peloponnesut,  LI;  fi2; 

vi.  aij  vii.  150 
Argus,  a  hero.  vi.  M 

Ariabitmes,  son  of  Darius,  vii.  92 ;  viii.  82 
Ariantas,  a  Scythian  king,  iv.  &1 
Ariapithes,  a  Scythian  king,  iv.  76^  2& 
Ariaramnes,  a  Persian,  viii.  90 
Aridolis,  tyrant  of  Alabanda,  vii.  125 
Arians,  a  people  of  Asia,  iii.  93.  Ancient 

name  of  the  Medes,  vii.  62.  Gfi 
Arimaspians,  a  people  of  norihem  Europt, 

iii.  n6j  iv.  13 
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Arimnetttis,  a  PUtaan,  ix.  23 

Ariomardus,  general  of  the  Caspians,  vli.  £7 

 ,  ion  of  Darius,  vii.  7^ 

Arion,  a  poet,  L  21i  21 

Ariphron.  father  of  Xantippus,  vl.  131. 

134  ;  vii.  33^  vlll.  LU 
Aruba,  a  city  of  Leibos,  L 
Arislagoraa,  tyrant  of  Cyme,  ir.  138:  r. 

ai,  M 

 of  Cyaicua,  ir.  IM 

 ,  t3rrant  of  Miletus,  v.  30—51, 

94.  98.  100.  124,  126;  vii.  S 

 ,  fatTjer  of  Hegeslstratus,  ix.  Sfli 

Aristeas,  a  poet  of  Proconnesus,  iv.  13 — 15 

 ,  a  Corinthian,  vii.  121 

Aristldet,  the  Just,  an  Athenian,  fdi.  79, 

82j  vui.  79,  81.  95;  !x.  2S 
AriKtocrates.  father  of  Casambus.  vi. 
Aristocyprus,  king  of  Solias,  y.  113 
Aristodemus,  king  of  Sparu,  iv.  HI;  vi 

52  ;  vii.  201_i  viii.  Lil 

 ,  a  Spartan,  vll.  229, 2il :  ix^ 

Aristodicus,  of  Cyme,  L  IM.  1^ 
Aristugiton  and  HannodiuK,  v.  Ii5;  vU. 

109.  m 

Aristolaides,  an  Athenian.  L  59 
Aristuuiaclms,  father  of  Aristodemiu,  vL 

5Z  i  vii.  2ill:  riii.  LSI 
Ariaton  of  Bywintiura.  iv.  138 

 ,  king  of  Sparta.  L  £12  ;  vi.  Gl— <>3.  QSL 

Aristonice.  the  Pythian,  vii.  liH 
Aristonynius  of  Sicyon,  vii.  I2fi 
Aristophantus.  father  of  Cobon,  vL  66 
Ariiktophilides,  king  of  Tarentum,  iiL  U& 
Arizanti,  a  Median  tribe,  L  IQl 
Arizus,  a  Persian  prince,  viL  82 
Annenians,  L  194i  iii-  93;  v.  49j  vii.  71 
Amicnius,  .Mount.  L  H 
Arpoxais.  ancestor  of  the  Scythians,  iv.5^fi 
Arsamenes,  son  of  Darius,  vii.  fifi 
Arsames.  grandfather  of  Darius,  L  209; 

vii.  Mj  211 
Ar.sanes,  son  of  Darius,  vii.  61 
Artabanus,  uncle  of  Xerxes,  iv.  S2 ;  vii 

10.  11,  17.  46— 53.  6C.  fw.  75 
Artabates,  a  Persian.  viL  65 
Artabazanes,  eldest  son  of  Darius,  vii.  2 
Artabaaus,  a  Pendan  general,  viL  66 ;  viii. 

126—129;  ix.  IL  66.  Hli 
Artace,  a  city  of  the  Propontis,  iv.  Hj  yLIS 
Artachfl^es,  a  Persian  general,  vii,  UL  122 
Artachipus.  father  of  Arlayntea.  viii.  1311 

 ,  father  of  Otaspla.  vii.  63 

Artxans,  ancient  name  of  the  Persians, 

vi.  98;  ViL  61 
Artaeus,  father  of  Artachaeus,  vii.  22 

 ,  father  of  Azanes,  vii.  6fi 

Artancs,  brother  of  Darius,  viL  221 

 ,  a  river  of  Thrace,  iv.  la 

Artaphemes,  brother  of  Darius,  v.  23.  25. 

30—32.  73.  100.  123  :  vi.  hA 
 .  son  of  Artaphernes.  Persian 

general  at  MaraUion,  vL  Ms  Uii 

llL  71 

Artaxerxea,  son  of  Xerxes,  vL  9Sj  vii. 

106.  Lil 


Artayctes,  a  Persian  general,  viL  22»  Hi 

ix.  U6j  118—120 
Artaynta,  niece  of  Xerxes,  Ix.  I0& 
Artayntes,  a  Persian  admiral,  viiL  ItO ;  ix. 

102.  Ifll 

Artazostra,  daughter  of  Darius,  vi  12 
Artembares,  a  Mede,  L  114 — 116 

 ,  a  Persian,  ix.  122 

Artemisia,  queen  of  Halicaraaatua,  xfL 

flft  ;  ViiL  68^  87^  88i9i  101— 103 
Ariemlflium,  a  port  of  Eubcra,  iv.  3& ;  vIL 

175,  176,  11*5;  viiL  9—11.  14—17 
Artimpasa,  Scythian  Venus,  iv.  ijt 
Arli.scus,  a  Scythian  river,  iv.  92 
Artochmes,  bon-in  law  of  Darius,  rii.  Zl 
Artontei,  father  of  Bageus.  iii.  12& 

 ,  son  of  Mardonius.  ix.  54 

Art}'bius,  a  Persian  comm&nder,  ▼.  IPS. 

110 

Artyntes.  a  Persian  general,  viL  51 ;  rifi. 

LSfl 

Arty'phius,  brother  of  Ariomardoi,  viL 

61 

Artystone,  daughter  of  Cynia,  iii.  fifi ;  riL 

Aryandec,  prefect  of  Eg]rpt,  ir.  166^  \SL 

200 

Aryenis,  daughter  of  Alyattes,  L  71 

Ashystx.  a  Libyan  people,  iv.  ITQ. 
A&calon,  a  city  of  Palestine,  L  10& 
Asia,  wife  of  Prometheus,  iv.  ift 

 .  geography  of.  iv.  37—40 

Asian  tribe  at  Sardis,  iv.  1^ 
Asias,  son  of  Cotys,  iv. 
Asinarius,  vi.  6S 

Asine,  a  city  of  Peloponnetoa,  riii.  Tl 

Asonides,  a  captain  of  .£gina,  vlL  181 
Asopians.  a  people  of  Baotia,  ix.  11 
Asopodorus.  a  Theban  commander,  ix.  6S 
Asopus.  a  river  of  Bceotia,  vL  IM ;  viL 

199.  200,  216;  ix.  15.  29.  43,  51 
Aspathines,  a  Persian  prince,  iii  70.  78; 

vu.  az 

Assa,  a  city  of  Mount  Athot,  vii.  122 
Assesus,  a  town  of  the  Milesians,  L  li^ 

Assyria,  L  ]J}2,  IM.  177 ;  ii.  U  ;  iv.  SSl 
Asfcjrians.  L  95^  102,  103^  106.  HI ;  iL  111 ; 

vii.  62,  63 

Astacua.  father  of  Melanippus,  v.  61 
Aster,  father  of  Anchimoliua,  v.  62 
Astrabacus.  a  hero  of  Sparta,  vi.  ffl 
Astvages.  king  of  the  Medes,  L  46,  73—75. 

IJlL  IM.  12iL  127—130.  ir9 
Asychis,  king  of  Egypt,  li.  136 
Atarantes.  a  Libyan  people,  iv.  184 
Atarbechis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  iL  141 
Atameus,  or  Atamea.  a  city  and  territory 

of  Mysia,  L  160j  vi.  28,  29j  viL  4Ji 

viii.  106 

Atamcs,  a  river  of  Thrace,  iv.  12 

Athamas,  son  of  ^^iolus,  vii.  121 
AthenadfS,  a  Trachinian.  viL  213 
Athenogoras,  a  Samian,  ix.  90. 
Athens  and  Athenians,  passim 
Athos,  Mount,  vi.  H ,  i>5  ;  viL  II. 2t 
Athribis,  a  district  in  Egypt,  IL  IM 
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Athiyt,  a  rirer  of  Thrace,  iv.  49 
Atlantes,  or  Atarante«,  a  p<;ople  of  Libya, 

It.  LM 
Atlantic  Sea,  L  m 

Atlas,  a  river  of  Mount  Hcmus,  iv.  ift 
 ,  Mount,  Iv.  IM 

Atoasa,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  Ui.  681  88|  133^ 

IM;  vil.  2^a 
Atramytteuni,  or  Adramyttium,  a  town  of 

Troai,  vli.  12 
Atrid«,  the  sons  of  Atreus.  vii.  2^ 
Atta^lnua,  a  Theban,  ix.  15,  &S 
Attica,  L  59  :  v.  76  ;  ix.  11 
Attic  people,  L  5fi ;  r.  82 ;  vL  US 
Aty»,  king  of  Sardis,  L  L  9* :       tL  2i 

 ,  ion  of  CrcBsuJi,  L  54 — 43 

Anchats,  a  family  of  Scythians,  iv.  fi 
Augila,  a  country  of  Libya,  Iv.  172,  Ui2 
Aura*,  a  river  of  Mount  Hcmua,  iv.  19 
Auschiss,  a  people  of  Libya,  iv.  171 
Ausea,  a  people  of  Libya,  iv.  180.  191 
Autesion,  father  of  Thenu,  iv.  Ill ;  vL  S2 
Autodicus,  a  Platcean,  ix. 
Automoli,  a  colony  of  Ejfj'ptians,  ii.  SO 
Autonous,  and  Phylacus.  viii.  22 
Auxetia  and  Damia,  v.  biL  83 
Axiua.  a  river  of  Macedonia,  viL  123 
Axua,  a  city  of  Crete,  iv.  154 
Asanea,  a  Persian  general,  viL  6fi 
Axen.  in  Arcadia,  vi.  121 
Axirii,  a  di»trict  in  Libya,  iv.  157.  Ififl 
Aaotua,  a  city  of  Syria,  il  HI 

Babylon,  L  178—185, 152  ;  ilL  158,  ISA 
Babylonia,  L  193 

Babylonians,  L  77.  190— 200;  iL  IfiS;  ilL 

150—159 

Bacchus,  Egyptian  Osiris,  ii.  42,  48,  123, 
144.  145 ;  HL  aZ ;  iv.  Z9.  The  Arabbn, 
lii.  liL  The  Ethiopian,  ii.  29.  The 
Grecian.  iL  49,  145,  iifi  ;  liL  fiZ  ;  v.  fiZ  ; 
tL  79,  108i~vTi.  Ill 

 ,  temple  of,  at  Bysantium,  iv.  fi2 

Bacchanalia,  iv.  29 

Bacchiads  of  Corinth,  v.  92 

Bacia,  predictions  of,  viii.  20,  77,  86 ;  ix. 
43 

Bactra,  a  city  of  Assyria,  vi.  9 ;  ix.  113 
Bactrta.  a  country  of  Asia,  iv.  2M 
Bactrians,  vii.  68,  M 

Badres.  or  Bares,  a  Persian  admiral,  iv. 

167.  21)3 

Baeseus,  a  Persian,  son  of  Artontes,  lii 

128 

 ,  father  of  Mardontes,  viL  SQ 

Bai^asaces,  son  of  Artabanus,  vlL  Zfi 
Barca,  a  city  of  Libya,  ill.     ;  iv.  160,  200, 

 ,  a  villa{?e  of  Bactria,  iv.  2M 

Barcaeans.  iii.  13,91;  iv.  164. 167. 201—204 

Bares,  lee  Badres 

B.vilidts,  an  lont-m,  viii.  132 

Battus,  kingof  Cyrene,  iv.  150,  155,  15S 

 .  son  of  Arcesilaus,  IL  lAJ  ;  iv.  1^ 

Battiad*.  iv.  292 

Belides,  gates  of  Babylon,  iii.  155, 


Belus,  father  of  Ninus,  L  2 

 ,  father  of  Cephcus,  vii.  61 

Bermion,  a  motmtain  of  Macedonia,  viiL 

138 

Bessians,  interpreters  of  Bacchus,  viL  211 
Bias  of  Prlene,  127.  170 

 ,  brother  of  Melampus,  Ix.  H 

Bisaltes,  son  of  ApoUuphanes,  vi.  2fi 
Bisaltla,  a  region  of  Macedonia,  vii.  115 ; 
ViiL  LLS 

Bisanthe,  a  city  of  the  Hellespont,  vii 

m 

Bis  tones,  a  people  of  Thrace,  vii.  Ufl[ 

Histonis,  a  lake,  vii.  199 

liithynia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  L  2& 

liithynians,  vii.  75 

Biton,  and  Cleobis,  Argivet,  L  U 

Bcpbcis,  a  Like  of  Thessaly,  viL  122 

Bceotia,  iL  lii;  v.  52 

Boeotians,  t.  74,  77,  29  ;  vL  193  ;  vlL  202; 

viii.  31 :  ix.  fi& 
Boges,  governor  of  Elon,  vlL  107,  113 
Bolbitic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  ii.  L2 
Boreas,  son-in-law  of  the  Athenians,  vlL 

189 

Borysthenes,  a  river  of  Scythia,  iv.  18,  45^ 

47,  ^"^ :— and  city.  iv. 
Borysthcnians,  iv.  17, 18,  53,  2H 
Bosphorus,  the  Cimmerian,  iv.  lli  28,  IM 
 ,  the  Thracian,  I  v.  83,  85^  86j 

88 

BottUea,  a  region  of  Macedonia,  vii.  123, 

127.  185  :  viii.  122 
Branchidae,  L  46,  92  :  U.  152 ;  v.  M 
Brauron.  a  town  of  Attica,  iv.  113;  vL  138 
Briantica.  a  region  of  Thrace,  vli.  198 
Bri^eH,  Phrygians,  viii.  23 
Brongus,  a  river  flowing  into  the  Ister,  iv. 

12 

Brundusium.  a  city  of  Italy,  Iv.  22 
Bryges.  a  people  of  Thrace,  vi.  15 ;  vii.  183 
Bubares,  a  Persian,  iv.  1C2;      21 ,  vlL 

22 ;  ViiL  13fi 
Bubastis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  IL  59,  67,  156, 

IM 

 ,  the  EgyptUn  Diana,  ii.  137,  I5fi 

Bucolic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  11.  M 
Budians,  a  people  of  Media,  L  191 

 ,  of  Scythia,  iv.  2L  108,  IflS 

Bulls,  a  Spartan,  vii.  134—137 
Bura,  a  city  of  Achaia.  ii.  113 
Busacans,  a  people  of  Media,  L  LQl 
BuAiris,  a  city  and  district  of  Egypt,  iL  59, 
CL  lfi5 

Butacides,  father  of  Philip  of  Crotona,  v. 

12 

Buto,  a  city  of  Egypt,  0.  59,  63.  75,  155 
Bybassia,  a  peninsula  of  Caria,  L  174 
Bysantium,  iv.  Ulj  v.  26, 122 

Cabales,  a  people  of  Libjra,  iv.  171 

Cabal ian  Meonians,  viL  22 

CalMiians,  a  people  of  Asia  Minor,  iii.  9Q 

Cabiri,  U.  31 ;  iiL  32 

Cadraeans  of  Peloponnesus,  L  36,  llfi ;  v. 
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Cadmus,  son  of  Agenor,  iL  45,  ifi ;  tv.  lil ; 

T.  57—59 

 ,  of  Coos,  vill.  163,  15i 

Cadytis,  a  city  of  Palcitme;  il.  liS ;  iii  5 
Caenis,  ancestor  of  E^tion,  r.  92^  (2.) 
Caicus,  a  plain  of  Mysia,  vi.  2& 

 ,  a  river  of  Mysia,  viL  i2 

CaIact£,on  the  coast  of  SicUy,  rl  22 

Calantian  Indians,  iii.  97 

Cala&iries,  Eg>'ptian  warriors,  IL 164 — 168 ; 

Yli.  8S;  ix.^ 
Calchas,  vii.  91 

Calchedon,  or  Chalc«don,  85^  Iii ;  t.  2fi 
Callatebus,  a  city  of  Lydia,  tU.  U 

Culliades,  an  Athenian  archon,  viii.  51 
Calliiui,  an  Elian  diviner,  v.  44,  ii 

 ,  father  of  Hipponicus,  vi.  121j  122 

 ,  son  of  Hipponicus,  vii.  lil 

Callicrates,  a  Sp.irtan,  ix.  72,  85 
Callimachus  of  Aphidna,  vTTlog^  IJi 
Callipides,  a  Scythian  people,  iv.  H 
Cftllipolis,  a  city  of  Sicily,  vii.  IM 
Callinta,  afterwards  The'ra,  iv.  lil 
Calydne,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  viii.  81 
Calyndian  roountAlns,  L  112 
Cal>Tidian8,  viii.  81 
Camarina,  a  city  of  Sicily,  vii,  154.  L5fi 
Camhyses,  father  of  Cyrus,  L  4<L  lOL  li2, 

■207;  vii.  U 
 ,  son  of  Cyrus,  ii.  1,  208;  iil.  1,  4^ 

7—38,  44,  61—66,  89.  139.  liil  ;  iv.  165 
Camicus,  a  city  of  Sicily,  vii.  169,  UD 
Camirus,  a  Dorian  city,  L  lit 
Campsa,  a  city  of  Croissa,  vii.  121 
Cana,  Mount,  in  Mysia,  vii.  42 
CanastrKum,  promontory  of  PaUeni,  vii. 

121 

Candaules,  king  of  Sardis,  L  7 — IS 

 ,  father  of  Damasithymus,  vii.  fi8 

Canobic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  li.  16^  17^  113, 

US 

Canobxu,  a  city  of  Egypt,  iL  87 
Caphareum,  a  promontory  of  Euboea, 

viii.  Z 
Cappadocia,  L  li 

Cappadocians,  L  71—73 ;  t.  iA;  rlL  72 

Car,  brother  of  Lydus  and  Mysus,  L  HI 
Carcimtis,  a  city  of  Scylliia,  iv.  ML  21? 
Cardamyle,  a  town  of  Laconia,  viii.  Zl 
Cardia.  a  city  of  the  Chersonese,  vi.  S2 ; 

vii.  58j  ix.  115 

Carenus,  father  of  Evtenetus,  vii.  173 
Caria.  L  142i  vi.  2A 

Carians,  L  28,  146,  HL  Uij  II.  6L  152  ; 
ilL4.llj  V.  117— 120;  viL  fij ;  viiL  133, 

LS5 

Carina,  a  city  of  Mysia,  viL  42 
Carpathus,  an  island  near  Rhodes,  iii.  i^ 
Carpis.  a  river  flowing  into  the  later,  iv. 

Carthage,  iii.  US 

CarthaKinians,  L  IMj  11.  S2j  UL  17,  Iii 

iv.  43, 197i  vU.  165,  167 
Caryanda,  iv.  ii 

Carystus,  a  city  of  Euboea,  iv.  S3  j  vi.  S2; 

viii.  112 

Carystians,  viU.  m^m  ,  ix.m 


Caaambus  of  iEgina,  vi.  If 
Caaius.  Mount,  in  Arabia.  U.  6,  lifi ;  m.  3 
Casmena.  a  city  of  Sicily,  vii.  Li5 
Caspatjrrus.acityof  Pactyica,  iii.  lOt;  hr.44 
Caspian  Sea.  L  202.  2121 ;  iv.  ifl 
Cafipians.  iii.  'd2  ;  vii.  ^  hi 
Cas^andane,  wife  of  Cyriu,  iL  I ;  HL  g 
Casaiterides,  western  islands,  iii.  Iii 
Castalian  sprin?  on  Pamasaus,  viii.  32 
Cakthana-a,  a  city  of  Magnesia,  viL  183,  ISt 
Castor  and  Pollux.  iL  iS ;  vL  127 
Catarractes,ariver  tributary  to  the  Mean- 
der, vii.  2fi 
Catiarians,  a  Scythian  tribe,  iv.  fi 
Caucasus,  Mount,  L  104^  203^  204i  iiL  ^ 
iv.  12 

Cauconian  Pylians,  L  Ii7 :  iv.  148 

Caunus.  a  city  of  Caria,  L  172^  176 ;  v.  103 
Caustrobius.  father  of  Aristeaa.  iv.  li 
Caystcr,  a  river  of  Lydia,  v.  IM 
Cecrops,  kinjf  of  Athens,  viiL  44 
Ccljen»,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  viL  25 
Ccleas,  an  aasoclatc  of  Dorieus,  v.  ifi 
Celts,  a  people  of  Europe,  ii.  sA;  iv.  i2 
Ceos,  an  island  of  the  irlgsean  sea,  iv.  H ; 

V.  I02j  viii.  1,  4().  Ifi 
Cephallenia,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  sem. 

ix.  2& 

Cephenea,  Persians,  vH.  61 

Cepheus,  father  of  Andromeda,  vIL  fil 

Cephissus,  father  of  Thyia,  viL  HI 

 .  a  river  of  Phocis,  viiL  M 

Ceramic  gulf,  L  LTi 

Cercasora,  a  city  of  Egypt,  IL  IS.  17.  91 
Ceres,  the  Eg^-ptian  Isia,  iL  59,  LSfi.  Eleu- 

sinlan,  ix.  62,  65,  91 
Chalcedonians,  or  Calchedoniana,  iv.  Iii ; 

V.  2fi:  vi.  33 
Chalcidians  of  Eubcea,  t.  74^  77,  SS ;  rilL 

127;  ix.  28 
Chaldaeans,  a  people  of  Assyria,  viL  63 

 ,  of  Babylon,  L  IM^  lii3 

Chalestrs,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  vii.  123 
rhalybians.  of  Asia  Minor,  L  28;  viL  ifl 
Charadra,  a  c  ity  of  IMiocis,  viii.  33 
Charaxus,  brother  of  Sappho,  ii.  135 ;  fv. 

125 

Charilaus  of  Samoa,  iil.  Ii5 
Charillus,  son  of  Eunomus,  riiL  131 

Charopinus,  brother  of  ArisLaconw.  v.  55 
Chcramis,  a  floating  isiland  in  t-l|:}'pt,iL  UiS. 

 ,  a  city  of  Egypt,  iL  yL  llii 

Cheops,  an  Eg7i)tian  king.  ii.  124 
Chepnren,  an  Egyptian  king,  iL  127,  UIA 
Cherasmes,  a  Persian,  vii.  18 
Chersia,  father  of  Gorgus  and  OnesQua. 

V.  lOii  vii.  98j  viii.  U 
Chersonese  of  Thrace,  vL  33^  94^  39^  140; 

ix.  118 

Chersonesus  Trachea,  iv.  22 

(  hilatis,  a  Tegean,  ix.  2 

Chilon.  a  Lacedemonian,  L  39j  vL  ftS ; 

vii.  2^5 

Chios,  a  city  of  Ionia,  L  IIL  142,  160i  iL 

178:  vi.  15,  16.  26.  31  :  viii.  \M 
Choupes,  a  river  near  Susa,  L  lt>8;  v.49.ai 
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lOPTcatcs,  a  tribe  at  S  ley  on,  t.  fiS 
nopreae,  a  city  of  Euba-a,  vi.  101 
icerut,  father  of  Micythua,  vU.  LZA 
tioraamiana,  a  people  of  Asia,  ill.  99i  117; 

vii.  M 

hromiua,  an  Arrive.  L  82 
Iconians,  a  people  of  Thrace,  yU.  59, 108, 
110 

iUcia,  a  country  of  Asia,  ii.  17, 34i  iii  90i 
T.  5|_i  Ix.  102 

Uicians,  L  28,  72 ;  ill.  gOj  t.  49.  52 ;  tIL 

ai :  viii.  11 

fllx,  ton  of  Agenor,  a  Phoenician,  vii.  SI 
ilU,  an  ^olian  city.  L  M9 
Inimeria,  a  region  of  Scythia.  ir.  11 
limmerian  Botphorxu,  iv.  12^  28,  UHl 
'.immerians,  L  6,  15,  16 ;  Tf.  1.  11.  12  ; 

vii.  2U 

:imon,  father  of  Miltiades,  vi.  34^  38,  39, 

ma 

 ,  son  of  Miltiades,  vi.  136  ;  vU.  102 

:inea«,  kiug  of  Thessaly.  v.  63 
'InyTps,  a  river  of  Libya,  iv.  Hi;  v.  42 
■    '  •,  a  region  of  Libya,  iv.  Ififi 
:ion,  a  city  of  Mysia,  v.  122 
:iasia,  a  country  of  Asia,  iiL  fil ;  v.  49^  S2 ; 
vi.  LM 

;:ifi»ian  gate  of  Babylon,  iii.  155,  Uih 
:i»«iiin8,  iU.  •»!  ;  vii.  62,  HG.  21Q 
i^ithsron,  Mount,  v.  Zi;  vii.  Ill;  ix.  19, 
25,  39 

wius,  or  Sciut,  a  river  tributary  to  the  liter, 

U.19 

Clazomena;,  an  Ionian  city,  L  16t  Si,  141 ; 

li.  178j  Y.  m 
rieades,  a  Plataean,  ix.  85 
ritander,  a  seer,  vi.  lil 

■  ,  son  of  Hippocrates,  vii.  Hi 

 ,  son  of  Pantares,  vii.  15i 

Cleobis  and  Biton,  L  U 

Cleodieus,  ton  of  Hyllus,  vi.  52 ;  vii  2M ; 

viii.  m 

Cleombrotus,  son  of  Anaxandrides,  iv.  81 ; 

V.  41 ;  vUi.  21 ;  ix.  10 
Cleomenes.  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  144;  v.  41 — 

M,  64,  70,  16  ;  vi.  49—51,  65,  73— «0,  84 
Cleons,  a  city  of  Mount  Athoa,  viL  22 
Clineas.  son  of  .\1cibiades.  viii.  II 
Cliathenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  v.  fiZ;  vi.  12$ 

.  i  ,an  Athenian,  v.  66 — 70 ;  vL  LiJ 

ClytiartfP,  an  Elian  family,  ix.  23 
Cnidus,  a  town  of  Caria,  L  144 ;  li.  lift 
Cnidians,  L  lH;  iii.  13K^  iv.  IM 
Cnoethus,  father  of  Nicodromus,  vi,  88 
Cobon,  son  of  Aristophantus,  vi.  66 
Codrus.  king  of  Athens,  v.  65.  13. 

 ,  son  of  Melanfhus,  L  142 

 ,  father  of  Neleus.  ix.  82 

Ccrnyra,  a  town  in  Thaaos,  vi.  42 
Coes,  tyrant  of  Mitylene,  iv.  22 ;  v.  11^  22 
Colsas,  a  Samtan  captain,  iv.  152 
Colaxais,  ancestor  of  the  Scythians,  iv.  5^  2 
Colchians,  iii,  97j,  iv.  37,       vii.  2ft 
Colchis,  a  countr}'  on  the  Kuxine  sea,  L  2 
Coliaa,  on  the  co;Ut  of  Attica,  viii.  96 
Colophon,  an  Ionian  city,  L     142, 147,  IM 


Colosse,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  vii  30 
Combrea,  a  city  of  Crottsiea,  vii.  123 
Compsatus,  a  river  of  Thrace,  vii.  109 
Conisus,  a  Thracian  race.  v.  ^ 
Contadesdus,  a  river  of  Thrace,  iv.  &fl 
CopaYfi,  a  lake  of  Ba'otia,  viii.  135 
Corcyra,  colonized  from  Corinth,  iii.  42,42 
Corcyraeans,  iii.  48,  53  ;  vii.  IM 
Core»8Us.  a  port  near  Kphcsus,  v.  IDO 
Corinth,  and  Corinthians,  L  14,  50,  51 ;  if. 
167;  iii.  48,  49,  52i  iv.  162_;  v.  75,  87j 
92;  vi.  8?j  vii.  2112;  viii.  1.94;  Ix.  liii 
Corobius.  a  Cretan,  iv.  L51 
Coronsans.  neighbours  of  the  Thebana, 
V.  Z2 

Corycium,  a  cavern  of  Parnassus,  viii  3fi 

Cor>'dallu9,  of  Anticyra,  vii.  211 
Corjs.  a  river  of  Arabia,  iii.  2 
Cos.  a  Doric  island,  L  144;  vii.  IM 
Cotys,  father  of  Asias,  iv.  13 
Cransispes.  a  Persian,  iii.  12& 
Cranai,  ancient  name  of  the  Athenians, 
viii.  44 

Crastis,  a  river  near  Sybaris,  v.  43 
Crathis,  a  river  of  Achaia,  L  145 

Cratines.  father  of  Anaxilaus,  vii.  1^ 
Cratinus,  father  of  Aminocles,  vii.  190 
Creroni,  a  port  in  the  Mseotic  gulf.  iv.  20» 

im 

Creston,  Crestona.  a  city  of  Thrace,  L  32 ; 

V.  3j  vU.       ULl  viii.  lUt 
Crete,  Cretans,  L  2,  65,  173_;  iv.  151j  vIL 

169—171 

Crinippiu,  father  of  Terillus,  vii.  165 
Crissan  plain,  of  Locris,  viii.  32 
Critalla,  a  city  of  Cappadocia.  vii.  2fi 
CritobuIuB,  of  Torona,  viii.  121 
Crius,  father  of  Polycritus,  viii.  92 

 .  son  of  Polycritus,  vi.  50,  23 

Crobyzian  Thracians,  iv.  42 
Crocodiles,  city  of,  in  Egypt,  ii.  118 
Croesus,  king  of  Lvdia,  L  L  26 — 30,  34 — 45, 
50,  73— «7.  92,  155,  207,  208j  iu.  14^  34  ; 

vi.  IMi  viiL  33 

Crophi,  a  mountain  in  Upper  Egypt,  il.  ?ft 
Crofisa?a,  a  district  of  Macedonia,  vii.  123 
Croton,  a  town  in  the  gulf  of  Tarentum, 

iii.  136,  121 
Crotonians,  iii.  131 ;  v.  44_i  vilL  4Z 
Cuphagoras.  an  Athenian,  vL  112 
Curium,  a  city  of  Cyprus,  v.  113 
C'yanean  inlands  in  the  Euxine,  iv.  85 
Cvazares,  king  of  Media,  L  16,  73,  74,  103, 

106 

Cybebe.  a  temple  at  Sardia,  v.  UA 

Cybemiacus,  a  Lycian,  viL  98 

Cyclades.  islands  of  the  il^gean  sea,  v.  90, 

31 ;  vii.  2i 
Cydippa,  daughter  of  Terillus,  viL  1£3 
Cydonia,  a  city  of  Crete,  iii.  44,  52 
Cydrara,  a  city  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia, 

ViL  30 

Cyllyrians,  slaves  of  SicQy,  vii.  133 

Cylon,  an  Athenian,  v.  21 

Cyme,  an  iEolian  city,  L  149,  132 ;  v.  123  j 

vii.  191i  vUL  130 
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Cyrneeans,  L  157,  165 ;  v.  58 
Cynaegirus,  a  valiant  Athenian,  vi.  114 
C}-nca«,  father  of  Philager.  vi.  mi 
Cynetes,  C3mesians,  farthest  people  of 
Europe  towards  the  west,  it  33 ;  Iv.  4fl 
CyniscuB,  son  of  Leotychides,  vl.  11 
Cyno,  or  Spaco,  nurse  of  Cyrui,  L  IIP,  111 

—m 

Cynosarges  in  Attica,  v.  (51 ;  vl.  llfi 
Cynosura,  an  island  near  Salamis,  viii.  Zfi 
Cjmurians,  people  of  Peloponnesus,  vUL  Z3 
Cyprus,  Cyprians,  L  ]90^  ii.  Mi  iil.  19, 

ai  ;  \y.  lG2j  T.  104,  116  ;  vii.  flQ 
Cjrpselus,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  L  211 ;  v.  02 ; 

Ti.  12& 

 ,  father  of  Mfltiades,  rl  35 

Cynunis,  an  isUnd  near  Libya,  Ir.  ISS. 
Cyrene,  a  city  of  Libya,  iv.  150—170,  199, 
203 

Cyrenrcans,  IL  32  ;  ill.  131 ;  iv.  152—162, 

LM 

Cymus,  an  island  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, 
TiL  1A5 

 ,  a  city  of  Carystia,  Ix.  105 

,  a  hero,  L  iiil 

Cyrus,  father  of  Cambysei,  L  111 

 ,  king  of  Persia,  L      73—75,  79— 

Ml  9L  95,  108,  UL  113—116,  122—130, 
141.  153—155,  18»— 191,  201—205,  207, 
2i4  ;  iii.  69,  89j  vii.  LLj  ix.  122 

Cythera,  an  island  off  Peloponnesus,  L  82, 
105;  vlL  235 

C3rthnu9,  an  Island  near  Attica,  vii.  90 ; 
viii.  62 

Cythniant,  vilL4fi 

Cytissorus,  son  of  Phixus,  tH.  157 

Cyzicus,  a  city  of  Propontls,  iv.  14,  73.; 
vLU 

Dadicae,  a  people  of  Alia,  lit  91 ;  vii.  6fi 
Dxdalus,  vii.  170 
Daians,  a  Persian  tribe.  L  125 
Damasithj-mus,  king  of  the  Calyndiant, 

vii.  23;  viii.  81 
Damasus,  son  of  Amyris,  vi.  122 
Dainia  and  Auxesia,  v.  H2 
Danae,  mother  of  Perseus,  L  91 ;  vi  53  ; 

vii.  60,  150 
Danaus  and  Lynceus,  ii.  91 

 ,  son-in-law  of  Archander,  if.  98 

 and  Xuthus,  vii.  94 

Daphns,  Pclusian.  of  Egypt,  ii.  SO,  M 
Daphnis,  tyrant  of  Abydos,  iv,  135 
Dardanus,  a  city  near  Abydos,  v.  Ill ;  vii 

43 

Dardanians,  a  people  of  Asia,  L  189 

Daritxe,  a  people  of  Asia,  iii.  22 

Darius,  king  of  Persia,  L  183,  18L  209i  «. 
110;  iii.  39,  70,  82—96,  lOL  126—129, 
135—144,  150—160;  iv.  59,44,  85—87, 
97,  118,  12IL  124,  12L  140—144 ;  v.  12^ 
17.  97.  101.  105;  vi.  43,  4S,  94.  98,  111, 
118:  vii.  1—1,  10.  11.  69.  72.  82.  133, 
224;  viiLfifi 

Dascyleum,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  iii.  ISO^ 
126;  vl.5a 


Daaeylus,  father  of  Gyge*.  L  a 

Datis,  a  Mede,  general  of  the  Pertiaju  at 

Marathon,  vi.  21,  ^7,  llfl  ;  riLM 
Datus,  a  city  of  the  Edonians,  ix.  75 
Daulians,  a  people  of  Phocis,  viii.  15 
Dauriscs,  son-in-law  of  Darius,  v.  116.  121 
Decelea,  a  district  of  Attica,  ix.  15,  Zl 
Decelus,  ix.  Z3 

Deioces,  king  of  the  Medet,  L  16,  73,  96— 

102 

Deiphonus,  son  of  Evenitis,  ix.  22 
Deliana,  iv.  31;  vi.  21 
Delium,  a  Theban  city.  vi.  118 :  Ix.  L5 
Delphi  and  Delphians,  L  14,46,  48,  50—52. 

82 ;  iL  IM;  v.  42, 62 ;  vlL  Uil  j  viii  SiL 

32 

DelU,  of  the  NQe,  iL  1^16 

Delos.  an  Lnland  of  the  jtgran  tea,  L  tA; 

iv.  33—35 ;  vi.  92  ;  viii.  132,  113 ;  ix.  9ft 
Demaratus,  king  of  Sparta,  tL  50.  61— 

70  :  vii.  3,  101—104.  2li2.  2.^—239 
Demarmenus,  father  of  Prinetadea  and 

Chilon,  V.  11  ;  vl.  65 
Democedes,  a  physician  of  Crotona,  Ifi 

129—137 
Demoeritui,  of  Naxoa,  viiL  i& 
Demonax,  a  Mantlnean,  iv.  161 
Denionous,  father  of  Penlhylus,  vU,  IM 
Demophilus,  a  Thespian  general,  viL  22 
Dersipj,  a  Thracian  tribe,  vii.  HO 
Derusia'ans.  a  Persian  tribe,  L  125 
Deucalion,  king  of  Thetsalv,  L  S& 
Diactorides,  fatner  of  Eurydame,  tL  U 

 ,  aCranonian,  vL  122 

Diadromus,  father  of  Demophilus.  vii.  2^ 
Diana,  i.  26  ;  ii.  59,Lifi;  iii.  48;  Iv.  33,67^ 

105 ;  V.  2 ;  vl.  lS8j  vii.  Uil ;  viii  21 
Dicrea,  a  city  of  Thrace,  vii.  109 
Dicncus,  an  Athenian  exile,  viiL  55 
Dictynna,  her  fane,  iii.  59 
Didymus,  oracle  of,  vi.  IS 
Dieneds,  a  Spartan,  vIL  23B. 
Dindymene,  L  80 

Dinomenes,  father  of  Gelon,  vll.  145 
Diomede,  ii.  Ufi 

Dionysius,  a  Phoca^an,  vi  11.  12 
Dionysophanes,  an  Ephesian,  ix.  M 
Dionysus,  iv.  79 
Dioscuri,  ii.  43^  50 :  vi.  Ill 
Dipora,  a  place  in  Pelo]»onne«Ui,  ix.  55 
Dithyrambus,  son  of  Ilermatidas,  vii.  222 
Dium,  a  city  of  Mount  Athos,  vii.  22 
Doberea,  a  people  of  Paionia,  v.  16;  vfl. 
113 

Dodona,  oracle  of,  L  4fi ;  ii.  52,  55,  51 ;  ix. 

93 

Dolonci,  a  people  of  Thrace,  vl.  34,  32 
Dolopes.  a  people  of  Thesaaly.  viL  132.  IM 

Dorians,  L  6,  28,  56^  llL  LtL  HI ;  iii.  5fi : 
V.  68,  76,  86_i  vi.  53 ;  vii.  93,  99,  102i 
vlil.  3L  73 

Dorieus,  son  of  Anaxandrldca,  v.  41,  it. 

43,  45,  4fi  ;  vii.  158,  2Qk  :  ix.  10 
Doris,  formerly  Dryopis,  viii.  il 
Doriscus,  a  shore  of  Thrace,  v.  SS ;  vlL 

25,  59,  105 
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Donit,  king  of  the  Doriani,  L  M 
Oorytius,  son  of  Leobotei,  vii.  2M. 
Dolus,  a  Ptrriiian  gtrncral.  vli.  12 
[>roplci,  ft  Persian  race,  L  125 
Orymas,  ft  city  of  Phocit,  viii.  S3 
Dtyopii,  ft  region  of  ThMsaly,  L  ^ ;  viii.  U 
Dryopiant  in  Aaia,  L  lifi 

 of  Ptloponnesus,  viii.  73 

Dyma,  a  town  of  Achaia,  L  liA 
DyroftUfttes,  »  tribe  ftt  Sicyon,  t.  Q& 
DyxftK,  a  river  of  Trachinia,  vii.  13S 
Dyftorum,  Mount,  v.  11 

Bcbfttanft,  a  city  of  Media,  LllO.  113;  Hi. 

 ,  of  Syria,  iii.  fii 

Echecratc^,  father  of  E^tion,  t.  92 
E>;hen)us,  son  of  Aeropus,  ix.  2ii 
Echestratui,  son  of  Agis,  rii.  2M 
Rchidorus,  a  river  of  Thrace,  vii.  121 
Echinades,  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Achelous,  ii.  IQ 
Edoni&ni,  a  people  of  Thrace,  v.  11,  23, 

124  .  vii.  no^  nij  Ix.  IS 
E^tion,  father  of  Cypselus,  v.  92j  (5J 
Eg^tsans,  a  people  of  Sicily,  v.  i& 
Eion,  a  city  on  the  Strynion,  vU.  25^  113. 

viiL  m 

EleeuB,  a  city  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 

vi.  HOj  vii.  22^  33j  ix.  IHL  L2ii 
Elatea,  a  city  of  Phocis,  viii.  jj] 
Elbo,  an  island  of  the  Nile,  ii.  IM 
Eleana,  U.  160i  iv.  30^  H8i  vi.  laTj  viii. 

21 ;  ix.  ZI  • 
Elephantine,  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  ii.  9^ 

IL  28,  fi2r  Ui.  19,  20 
Eleusis,  a  town  of  Attica,  L  130:  v.  74 — 

76;  vi.  75i  viU.  65;  ix.  22 
Eleusinian  Ceres,  viii.  65j  ix.  57^  ISil 
Ells,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus,  viiL  22 
EUIopia,  a  district  of  Eub<£a,  viiL  22 
Elorus.  a  river  of  Sicily,  vii.  LSI 
Enchelex,  a  people  of  Illvria,  v.  fil ;  Ix.  43 
Eniana  of  Thrace,  viL  132,  185,  im 
EnipeuK.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  vii.  124 
Eordians  of  Macedonia,  vii.  LftS 
Epaphus,  god  of  the  Memphlans,  ii.  153 ; 

iii.  27,  2H 
Ephesians,  L  26.  147 
Ephesus,  L  142^  iL  lOi  148^  158j  ▼.  U 
Ephialtes,  the  traitor.  viL  213 
Epicydes,  father  of  Glaucus,  vi.  86 
Epidamnus.ariverofThessaly.vii.  129. 1^ 
Epidaurus.  a  town  of  Peloponnesus,  iiL 

52  ;  V.  H2,  M ;  viiL  43,  415 ;  ix.  28 
Epistrophus,  father  of  Amphimnestris,  vL 

12Z 

Epium,  a  city  of  the  Minyans,  Iv.  lift 
Epixelus,  son  of  Cyphajforas,  vi.  LLZ 
Epizephyrian  Locri.ins,  vi.  23 
Eraainus,  a  river  of  the  Stymphalian  lake, 
vL  m 

Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens,  v.  82j  vli. 

IStf  ;  viii.  44.  55 
Elretria.  a  city  of  Eubcea,  L  ftl ;  vL  43i 

101,  119;  viii.  46 ;  U.  2fl 


Eridanus,  a  river  of  Europe,  iii.  115. 
Erineum,  a  mountain,  viii.  43 
Erochus,  a  city  of  Phocis,  viii.  33 
Erxander,  father  of  Coes,  iv.  &Z;  v.  SZ 
Erythca,  an  island  near  Gades,  iv.  a 
Erythrte,  a  city  of  Ionia,  L  18,  142 ;  vL  ft 

 ,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  ix.  \\  La 

Erythrelwlus.  a  city  of  Egypt,  ii.  Ill 
Eryx,  a  region  of  Sicily,  v.  13,  4i 
Eryxo,  wife  of  Arcesilaus,  Iv.  160 
Etearchus,  kini?  of  Axus.  iv.  IM 

 ,  king  of  tlie  Animonians.  iL  61 

Eteocles,  father  of  Laodamas,  v.  fil 
Eujrnetu!!,  son  of  Carcnus,  vii.  173 
EuaKoras,  a  Lacedaemonian,  vi.  103 
Eualcidet,  general  of  the  Eretrians,  v.  102 
Eubcpa,  Iv.  31;  V.  31j  vL  100:  vii.  I5§j 

ViiL  4,  13,  20 
Euclides  and  Cleander,  viL  L53 
Euelthon,  king  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  iv. 

162  :  V.  104 
Evenius,  father  of  Deiphonus,  ix.  93—04 
Euesperidea,  islands  on  the  coast  of  Libya, 

iv.  in 

 ,  people  of  Libya,  I  v.  IM 

Eumenea,  an  Athenian  captain,  viii.  93 
Euraenides,  temple  of  the,  iv.  149  :  ix.  ftZ 
Eunorous,  son  of  Polydectes,  viii.  L31 
Eupalinus,  son  of  Naiistrophui,  iii.  CO 
Euphorbus,  son  of  Alcimachus,  vi.  101 
Euphorion,  father  of  .£schylus,  ii.  136; 
vi.  LLi 

 ,  father  of  Laphanei,  vi.  127 

Euphrates,  L  Mi  LM^  Mi  ISl :  v.  52 
Euripus,  the  strait  of  Eubcea,  v.  tl;  vik 

173.  182  ;  viii.  15 
Europa  of  Tyre,  L  2, 113  :  Iv-  45 
Europe,  ilL  113 ;  iv.  42,  43;  viL  3 
Euryanax,  son  of  Dorieus,  ix.  10.  53,  33 
Eurybates  of  Argos,  vL  92 ;  ix.  Z3 
Eurybiades,  commander  of  the  Grvcian 

fleet,  viiL  2,  42.  124 
Euryclides,  father  of  Eurybiades,  viii.  2 
Eurycrates,  son  of  Polydonis,  vii.  204 
Eurycrntides,  son  of  Anaxandcr,  viL  204 
Eurydame,  wife  of  I>cotychides,  vi.  11 
Eurydemtu,  father  of  Ephialtes,  vii.  211 
Eurv'leon.  a  companion  of  Dorieus,  v,  115 
Eurymachus,  fatiar  of  Leontiades,  vii.  205 
,  son  of  Leontiades,  vii.  233 
F.ur>phon,  son  of  Procles,  viii.  131 
Eurypylus,  son  of  Aleuas.  ix.  58 
Eurysthenes,  son  of  Aristodeinus,  Iv.  LH ; 

V.  40i  vi.  51,  52j  vii.  204_;  viii.  131 
Eurystheus,  king  of  Argos,  ix.  26^  22 
Eurvtus,  a  Spartan,  vii.  22fl 
Euthynus.  father  of  Hermolycus,  Ix.  103 
Eutychides,  father  of  Sophanes,  ix.  lA 
Euxine  sea,  L  6,  72 ;  iv.  37^  4fi 
Exaropsus,  a  Scythian  region,  iv.  Sl^  ftl 

Gades,  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
iv.  ft 

Ga^8on,  a  river  near  Mycale,  ix.  97 
(inlepsus,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  vii.  1^ 
GalUuca,  a  region  of  Macedonia,  viL 
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Gandariant,  a  people  of  Asia,  iU.  fifl;  vii. 

fill 

G&ramante*.  a  people  of  Libya,  Iv.  Hlj  113 
Gargaphian  fountain,  near  Platca,  ix.  25^ 

49.  hil 

Gauane«,  brother  of  Perdiccas,  viii.  L2Z 

(rebeleizia,  god  of  the  Get«,  Iv.  9i 

Gela,  a  city  of  Sicily,  vi.  21;  vii.  155^  154^ 

IM 

Geleon,  aon  of  Ion,  v.  ^ 

Oelon.  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  ril.  145—162 

Gelonui,  son  of  Ilerculen,  Iv.  Ifl 

•t  a  wooden  city  in  Scythia,  It.  108, 

Gephyrieans,  a  family  at  Athens,  v.  57, 6^ 
Gersestiu,  a  town  of  Eubaa,  yUL  I;  ix. 
IM 

Gerjfls.  a  Persian  general,  rli.  82 
Gergithae.Tcucrians,  V,  122;  vii.  41 
Germanians,  a  Persian  tribe,  L  125 
Gerrhus,  a  region  and  river  of  Scythia,  It. 

19,  47,  53,  n 
Geryon,  a  monster,  ir.  S 
Getae,  a  people  of  Thrace,  iv.  98 — 96 
Gigonus,  a  town  of  Crosseea,  vii.  12S 
Giligammfle,  a  people  of  Libya,  iv.  IfiS 
Gillu*.  an  exile  of  Tarentum,  iii.  138 
Gindanes,  a  people  of  Libya,  iv.  U3. 
Glaucon,  father  of  Leager,  ix.  lA 
Glaucus,  a  Chian  artist,  L  2i 
•  ' ,  a  Spartan,  vu  8fi 

»  son  of  Hippolochus,  L  liZ 
Glisaa,  a  town  near  the  Thennodon,  ix. 

Gnurut,  a  Scythian,  iv.  Zfi 

Gobryas,  father  of  Mardonius,  iU.  70,  Zl; 

iv,  132^  I3lj  vi.  43  :  vii.  5,  h2 
Gonnus,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  vii.  UK 
Gordius,  father  of  Midas,  L  Li ;  vlil.  IM 

 — — ,  son  of  Midaii,  L  ^ 

Gorge,  daughter  of  Clcomenet,  v.  48,  51 ; 

vii.  2M 

Gorgus,  king  of  Salamis,  In  Cypmt,  v. 
104.  m 

— — ,  a  Persian  general,  vU.  88 

Greeks,  passim. 

Grinus,  king  of  Thera,  iv.  lifl 

Grjmea,  an  vEolian  city,  L  149 

GygtYa,  daughter  of  Amyntas,  v.  21 ;  viiL 

Gyges,  king  of  Sard  is,  L  8— 14,  &1 

 ,  father  of  Myrsus,  ill.  122 ;  v.  121 

Gyndes,  a  river  of  Armenia,  L  189,  202 ; 

Gyzantes,  a  people  of  Libya,  iv.  194 

Hxmus,  Mount,  !v.  4$ 

Haliacmon,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  vii.  127 

Halicamasftus,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  L 

144  ;  ii.  L78j  ViiL  IM 
llalys,  a  river  of  Asia  .Minor,  L     72.  71; 

V.  52:  vii.  2fi 
Ilanno,  father  of  Amilcar,  vii  165 
Harmamithres,  a  Persian  general,  viL  fift 
Harmatides,  father  of  Dithjrrambus,  viii. 

m 


Harmocydes,  general  of  the  Phortans,  fat- 

17 

Harmodioa  and  Aristogiton,  v.  &5 ;  vL  1—. 

m 

Harpogus,  a  Median  prlnee,  L  106 — 

116.  US,  n9i  114  162—176 
 ,  a  Persian  general,  vi  2>.  jfl 

Hebe,  ix.  2S 

Hebnu,  a  river  of  Thrace,  iv.  an ;  ril.  53 
Hecatapus,  a  Greek  historian,  ii  143;  v. 

Mi  125  ;  vi.  Ill 
Hector,  son  of  Priam,  iii  12fl 
Uegesander,  father  of  Hecatjetia,  v.  125 ; 

vi  m 

Hegesicles,  king  of  Sparta,  L  HI 
Hegesipyla,  daughter  of  Olonts,  \'i  99 
Hegesistratua,  tyrant  of  Sigeum,  v.  31 

 ,  an  Elian  diriner,  iv.  & 

 ,  a  Samian,  ix.  gft 

Hegetoridea  of  Coos,  ix.  13 

Hegias,  brother  of  Tisamenus.  Ix.  23 

Helen,  wife  of  McneUus,  ii  112,  Ul:  v. 

9i ;  vi.  61 ;  Ix.  II 
Helicc.  a  city  of  Achaia,  L  115 
Heliconian  Neptune,  L  HA 
Heliopolis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  ii.  3^  7—*,  52, 

Hclisyciant,  a  people  of  Gaul,  rli  l£& 
Helle.  daughter  of  Athamaa,  vii  ft& 

Hellen.  father  of  Dorus.  L  M 

Hellespont,  iv.  38,      85;  v.  Uj  tL  $3: 

vU.  35—36.  54,  13Z 
Hoi  1  op i an  district  in  Eubcea.  rlH.  M 
Helutd  of  Sparta,  vi  56,  75^  60,  ^  ;  ix.  10. 

11.  28.  8Q 

Hephipstia,  a  town  of  Lemnos,  vi  144) 
iieraclea.  a  city  of  Sicily,  iv.  81 
Heraclids, kings  of  Sardis,  L  7,  IS.  ^ 

 ,  of  Sicily,  V.  45 

 ,  return  to  Peloponneaas,  ix.  Ifi 

Heraclides,  son  of  Ibanolis,  v.  121 

 ,  father  of  Ari»todicus,  L  Iftft 

 ,  father  of  Ari!»lagoras,  v.  fi 

Herseum,  a  city  of  Thrace,  iv.  2Q 
Hercules,  ii  42—15,  83.  llSi  145_i  R— 

10.       82;  vi  108^  116_i  vii  179^  195, 

198.  2M  ;  viii.  151 
 ,  Pillar*  of,  ii.  S8i  ir.  8. 0.  i3. 

IHI.  155 

Hermione,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus,  iiiSg  ; 

viii.  43^  73i  ix.28 
Hermippus,  of  Atamea,vi  i 
Hermulycus,  a  vali.\nt  Athenian,  ix.  105 
Hermophantes,  an  Asian  Greek,  v.  iiH 
Heniiotimus  of  Pedasus,  viii  104 — 100 
Hermotybies,  Egyptian  warriors,  ii  164~- 

168:  vii.       ix.  42 
Hermus,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  L  55,  90 . 

V.  mi 
Herodotus,  i  1 

 ,  an  Ionian,  viii  IM 

Hcrnphantus  of  Parium,  iv.  ISS 
Herpys,  a  Theban,  ix.  3S 
Hesiod,  the  poet,  ii.  53 ;  hr.  31 
Hiero,  brother  of  Gelon,  vii  IM 
Hieronymus,  an  Andrian,  ix.  22 
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Himera,  a  city  of  Sicily,  v1.  2i ;  vU.  143 
HipparchiM,  son  of  PUUtr»tus,     55.  {fi : 

vi.  I23j  vil.  6 
Uippiaii.  fton  of  Pitistratui,  L  fil ;  t.  55. 

t*l.  1)3.  00  ;  Ti.  1112 

Hippoclides,  an  Athenian,  vi.  127^  128,  IM 
Hippoclus  of  I^mpsacui,  ir.  IM 
Hippocoon,  father  of  Sccus.  v.  60. 
Hippocrates,  father  of  Pisistratus,  L  5S ; 
v.fii 

—  ,  tyrant  of  GeU,  vl.  2i ;  vlL 

154. 155 

,  son  of  Mepacles,  r1.  131 
,  father  of  Sniyndyrides,  vi.  Ill 
Hippocratides,  son  of  Leotychidet.  tUL 

m 

Hippolaus,  promontory  in  the  Euxine.  iv. 
iA 

Hipi>oTochus,  father  of  Glaucus,  L  147 
Hippomachus.  a  diviner,  ix.  2& 
Hlpponicus,  father  of  Calliaa,  vii.  151 

 ,  son  of  Callla»,  vi.  121 

Histiaci^tis,  a  region  of  Kutxra,  vii.  1T5 ; 
rUi.  2A 

'  ,  a  reidon  of  Thesaaly,  L  56 

Histia-us,  tvrant  of  Miletus,  iv.  137.  liH, 

141  :  V.  I'l.  23,  24^30^35^  105—107;  vl. 

1—5.  2f>— ;J0 

 ,  fathi-rof  Phylacus,  riii.  && 

 .  tyrant  of  Termera,  v.  31 ;  vil.  OA 

Homer,  ii.  23,  53^  ll6i  UTj  Iv.       32^  v. 

61 :  vii.  mi 
Hoplcs,  »un  of  Ion,  v.  iA 
Hyampcus,  summit  of  Pamassas,  vUi.  39 
Hyum}xjliik,  a  c  ity  of  Tlies»aly.  viii.  28,^  33 
Hyatse,  a  tribe  at  Sicyon,  v.  Q& 
HybU,  a  city  of  Sicily,  vil.  lii 
Hydameg,  a  Persian,  lii.  ZD ;  vi.  133;  vii. 

 ,  son  of  Hydames,  leader  of  the 

ImmorUU,  vii.  83,  211 

 ,  father  of  Si*amne»,  vii.  £5 

Hydrea,  an  island  utf  Peloponnesus,  iii.  ^ 
Hyela,  a  city  of  CEnotria,  L  l£Z 
liygennians,  a  people  of  A^ia,  iii.  90. 
}Iyl»a,  a  region  of  Scythia,  iv.  9,  18,  51^ 

53.  16 

Hylleanii,  a  tribe  at  Sicyon,  v.  fifi 
Hyllus.  Kon  of  Hercules,  vi.  ^  ;  vii.  2M; 
viii.  m  ;  ix.  26 

 ,  a  river  of  Lydia,  L  BO 

Hymeas,  son  in  law  of  Darius,  t.  116.  122 
Hymettus,  Mount,  vi.  137 
Hypachwans,  Cilicians.  vil.  ftl 
Hypacyris,  a  river  of  Scythia.  iv.  47,  5A 
H>'panU,  a  river  of  Scythia,  iv.  17,  18.47. 

Hyperanthes,  son  of  Daiius,  viL  22i 

Hyperboreans,  I  v.  in.  il 

Hyperochi   and    Laodice,  Hyperborean 

damsels,  iv.  33 — 35 
Hyrcanians,  ill.  1_I7_;  vil.  62 
Hyrgis,  a  river  of  Scythia,  iv.  42 
Hyria.  a  city  of  Italy,  vii.  UO 
Hyrceadcs,  a  Mardian,  L  fti 
Uysia.  a  town  of  Attica,  t.  Zi 


HysUr.  a  town  of  Bootia,  v.  71;  Ti.  IQfi; 

ix.  25,  35 
Hystanes,  father  of  Badres,  vii.  71 
Hystaspes,  father  of  Daritu,  L  209;  iii. 

711:     !t3;  vll.  224 
 ,  son  of  Darius,  vii.  ii 

lacchus  the  mystie,  viii.  65 
ladmon,  master  of  ;£sop,  ii.  IM 

lalysRUs,  a  Doric  city.  L  lii 
laniidis,  diviners  of  £lia.  v.  M;  tUL  184; 
ix.  23 

lapygia,  or  Apulia,  ill.  12S  :  iv. 
lapyges,  Meft»aptan,  vii.  Uil 
lardanus,  L  1 

lason.  the  Argonaut,  Iv.  179;  rll.  193 
latr^igoras,  an  Ionian,  v.  31 
Ibanoles,  fother  of  Oliatus,  v.  87^  121 
Iberia,  L  163_:  vll.  165 
Icarian  sea.  vl. 

Ichnae.  a  city  of  Bottiaela,  vlL  111 

Ichthyophagl,  lii.  19,  20.  23 
Ida,  Mount,  L  lii ;  vii.  42 
Idanthynus,  king  of  Scythia.  ir.  76^  120^ 
127 

Idrias,  a  region  of  Caria,  r.  US 

lenysus,  a  town  of  Arabia,  iii.  J| 

I  lias,  Troas.  v.  122 

Ilissus,  a  river  of  Attica,  vU.  ISS 

Ilium,  a  city  of  Troas,  L  5i  ii.  10,  118  ;  r. 

94;  vil.  41 
Illyrians,  L  196j  Iv.  49i  ix.  42 
Imbros,  an  island  of  the  Agsan  tea,  v. 

26  ;  vi.  41 

Inarus,  a  Libyan  king.  III.  12^  15;  vll.  I 
India,  lu  rare  productions,  iii.  98,  IM ;  Iv. 
4a 

Indians,  ill.  94,  97.  98,  100—106 ;  iv.  44 ; 

V.  3i  vil.  1A2  , 
Indus,  the  river,  lii.  fi&;  It.  44 
Ino.  wife  of  Athamas.  vii.  19Z 
Intapbemes.  a  Persian  prince,  ill  70,  7S, 

iiM.  m 

Inycus,  a  city  of  Sicily,  ri.  22 

lo.  (lauf^'htorof  Inach\i5,  L  1,5:  II.  41 

lolcus,  a  town  of  Magnesia,  v.  SI 

Ion,  ancestor  of  the  lonlani.  v.  lUfl ;  vll. 

94'  viii.  44 
Ionia.  lonians,  L  6,  27,  28,  56^  76,  141— 
14 H,  169,  170;  ii.  4,  153,  154,  1J13^ 
iii.  ?0_;  Iv.  95,  98,  133,  I36j  v.  2s,  35— 
38,  59,  66,  69,  100—102,  [08,  UU  vi.  7, 
8,  LL  14.  31.  32,  42.  43  ;  vll.  5L  94,  94 ; 
viii.  22, 44.  90,  lS2i  ix.  90— 92,  98,  104, 

Ionian  gulf,  vi.  121 

Iphiclus,  father  of  Protestlaus,  It.  116 
Iphlgenia,  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  iv. 

103 

Iraia,  a  region  of  Libya,  I  v.  1^ 
Is,  a  c  ity  and  river  of  Babylonia,  i.  17!> 
Isagoras,  son  of  Tisander,  v.  66,  69 — ^73 
Ischcnous,  father  of  Pytheaa,  vU.  l&l ;  viii. 

22 

I  sis  of  the  Egyptians,  Ii.  40^  41^  S9,  61, 

156:  iv.  1S6 
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Iimaris,  a  lake  of  Thrace,  vii.  IM 
Israenian  Apollo,  L  52^  92 ;  v.  59i  viU.  Ui 
Iftaedoniant,  a  people  of  Northern  Asia, 

L  201_;  Iv.  13,  15,  25—27  , 
Ister,  a  river  of  Scythia,  iL  33 ;  iv.  47 — 50 
Iflthmus  of  Corinth,  viii.  40^  ix.  7|  112 

 ,  Cnidian,  il  114: 

•  ■  ■  of  the  Chersonese,  vl.  3& 
Istria,  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ister, 

ii.  aa ;  iv.  m 

Italy,  L 161 ;  lii.  IM ;  It.  15 ;  v.  41;  tL  117 
Itanus,  a  city  of  Crete,  iv.  151 
Ithamatres,  a  Persian  general,  vii  fiZ 
Ithamitres,  a  Persian  admiral,  viii.  13fl; 
ix.  1112 

Juno,  Lai;ii.Sfi;Tiai,82^1fi2;  Ix.  52^61 
Jupiter.  Belus,  L  181,  IMi  iii-  L5fl 

■,  Dodonflpan,  ii.  54,  Si 
 ,  EfD  ptian,  L  m ;  ii.  32^  42,  54.  56^ 

83;  It.  IM 

 ,  Ethiopian,  U.  29i  lli.  25i  iv.  5 

 ,  Grecian,  L  in  :  ii.  Z  ;  iU.  I42i  v. 

66^  LL9i  vi.  56.  5Sj  ix.  7,  Hi 

 ,  Persian,  L  131 ;  vii:40j  viii.  115 

 ,  Scythian,  iv. 

lyrces,  a  Scythian  people,  Iv.  22 

Labda,  daughter  of  Amphion,  22 
Labdacus,  fother  of  Lalus,  v.  ^ 

Labranda,  a  city  of  Caria,  v.  US. 
Labynetus,  king  of  Babylon,  L  74, 11 

 ,  king  of  Assyria,  L  1S8 

Lacedsemon,  I^edsemonians,  L  Sfi,  65, 
70,  82^  83,  liL  I52i  lii.  39,  46,  47,  54— 
56;  iv.  145,  149,  IjHj  v.  15,  29,  3U.42.  02, 
63,  68,  9L  92j  V I.  48,  52,  56— <'i5,  84,  85* 
105.  100.  108,  120,  i29j  vii.  133,  1377138, 
HO.  T53— 156.  202—212,  223—226,  231^ 
234.  239;  viii.  1— 3,,liL  124.  142  :  "R: 
6—11,  19,  28,  33i  35,  M,  M^Gij  70,  71. 
73,  8L  85,  102,  106,  114 
Laomon,  Mount,  ix.  82 
Lacrlnes,  a  Spartan,  L  152 
Lada,  an  island  near  Miletus,  vi.  2 
Ladice,  wife  of  Amasis,  ii.  Ifil 
Lalus,  iv.  119;  v.  43,  55 
Lampito,  daughter  of  Leotychides,  vi.  U 
Lampon,  an  iEginetan,  ix. 

 ,  son  of  Thrasj'cles,  ix.  90 

■  •>  father  of  OlympLodorus,  ix.  21 

Lamponium,  a  city  of  Troas,  v.  2fi 
Larapsacus,  a  city  of  the  Hellespont,  17; 

vi.  :i7,  aii 
LaoiiaiuAH,  son  of  Eteocles,  r.  SI 

.  a  Phocjean,  iv.  138 
Laodice  and  Hypcruche,  iv.  33 
Laphanes,  son  of  Euphorion,  vL  127 
I^phystlan  Jupiter,  vii.  197 
Lanonians,  a  people  of  Asia,  ill.  90;  vii.  11 
Lasus  of  Hermione,  vii.  fl 
Latona,  oracle  of,  ii.  155,  156 
Laurian  mines,  vii.  144 
La  us,  a  city  of  the  Sybarites,  vi.  21 
Leager,  son  of  Glaucon,  ix.  Z5 
L«archu8,  brother  of  Arcesilaus,  Iv.  IM 
Lebodia,  a  toim  of  Boeotia,  vilL  Lii 


Lebca,  a  city  of  Macedonia.  viiL  LP 
Lebedus,  a  city  of  Lydia,  L  141 
LectuB,  promontory,  ix.  114 
Leipsydriura,  a  city  above  Farania,  v.C 
Lemnos,  an  island  of  the  JEf^ttaxi  tet,  9. 

145 ;  v.  2fi :  vi.  138,  L«J ;  viiL  11 
Leo,  a  Tra?zenian,  viL  180 
Leobotes,  king  of  Sparta,  L  £5 :  vii  304 
Leoccdes,  son  of  Phidon,  ri.  122 
Leon,  king  of  Sparta,  i.  65;  rii  IfiS 
Leonidas.  king  of  SpartA,  ▼.  11;  viL  JH- 

206.  219—228.  23s  :  viii.  114 
Leonliades,  aTheban  general,  vii  ^  28 
Leontinians,  a  people  of  Srcily.  vii  IM 
Leoprepcs,  father  of  Thrasidi-s,  vi.  S5 

 ,  father  of  Simonides,  viL  22S 

leotychides,  king  of  Sparta,  vi  65—67. 

71—73,  85;  vii.  86;  riil  131 ;  ix.  »- 

92,  flS 

 ,  ion  of  Anaxilaos,  vii  LSI 

Lepreum,  a  city  of  the  Minyans,  iv,  IM; 

ix.  2i 

Leros,  an  island  near  Mfletns,  v.  1^ 
Lesbos,  an  island  of  the  ..C^ac  set,  L 

151,  100:  iii.  S9_i  iv.  fil  ;  %i.  31 
Leucadians,  islanders  of  the  looks  tm, 

viii.  45,  47  ;  ix.  28 
Leuce-act£7»  coast  of  Thrace,  vii  2S 
Leucon,  a  city  of  Libya,  iv.  160 
Libya,  Libyans,  ii  Ii— 17,  32^  33,  5fi.  !»: 

iii.  13,  91,  i»6i  iv.  42,  45,  150,  LS5,  15». 

168,  172,  ISO,  181,  186—191,  ISC— 1S6, 

vii.  7L  SO,  165,  1S4 
Liches.  a  Spartan,  L  fiZ 
Lida,  Mount,  i.  174 

Ligures,  a  people  of  Gaul,  r.  g ;  rfi.  1£5 
Ligyes,  a  people  of  Asia,  vii.  72 
Limeneum,  a  place  in  the  klilesiaa  tem- 

tory,  i.  lia 
Lindus,  a  Doric  city,  L  144 :  iL  lU;  fi3. 

47;  vii.  153 
Lipaxus,  a  city  of  Cro&s«a,  viL  \21 
Lipoxais.  son  of  Targit.iu.ii,  iv.  5^  ti 
Lipsydrium.  see  Leipsydriura. 
Lis«,  a  citv  of  Crossaea,  viL  123 
LissuB,  a  river  of  Thrace,  viL  UA 
Locrians,  vii.  132 

 ,  £pixeph]rrian,  vl  23 

 ,  Opuntian,  viL  IM,  103;  tBL  I 

 ,  Oaulae,  viii.  32 

Lotophagi,  iv.  171 

Lucina,  iv.  35 

Lycazm  Jupiter,  iv.  203 

Lycaretus,  brother  of  Mcandrios,  iiL  HS^ 

V.  21 

Lycia,  Lydana,  L  28, 173,176;  iiL  fO:  v& 

77,  92 

Lycidas.  an  Athenian  senator,  Ix.  S 
Lycomedes,  a  valiant  Atlieni^n,  viiL  U 
Lycopas,  a  valiant  Spartan,  iii.  ^ 
Lycophron,  son  of  Periander,  lii.  53 
Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  legislator,  L  ^€1 

 ,  an  AUicnian,  L  52 

 ,  an  Arcadian,  vi.  127 

Lycus,  a  river  of  Phr>  jria,  vii.  3D 
 ,  a  river  of  Scythia,  iv.  121 
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Lycus,  a  Scythian,  Iv.  tA 

 ,  son  of  Pandion,  L  173 ;  ril.  fil 

LydU,  Lydiana,  L  h  ^  ^  lA^  1^  79^  60^ 
103,  154—157,  HI;  iii.  BQ;  ¥.49, 
mi :  vii.  U 
Lydias,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  viL  122 
Lydiu,  8on  of  Atya.  L  7^  HI ;  vii.  24 
Lygdamis,  father  of  Artemisia,  vii.  88 

 — ,  a  Naxian,  L  61^  64 

L}'7iceua  and  Danaui,  ii.  ^Ll 
Lysagoraa,  a  Parian,  vi.  LJ3 

 ,  father  of  Histi»tu,  v.  311 

Lysanias,  an  Eretrian,  vi.  122 
Lysimachus,  father  of  Aristidcs,  tIU.  75,fl5 
Lysistratus,  an  Athenian  diviner,  viii.  9fi 

Macet,  a  people  of  Libya,  ir.  Uli  liU; 
42 

Macednic  race,  L  5fi  ;  viii.  43 
Macedonia,  Macedonians,  v.  2Sj  vL  44_i 

TiL  126,  122 ;  vliL  Ul  ;  ix.  3Q 
Machlyes,  a  people  of  Libya,  iv.  12B 
Maciiitius,  or  Masistius,  a  Persian  general, 

ix.  20—24 
Macistus,  a  city  of  the  Minynns.  iv.  14& 
Macrobian  /Ethiopians,  see  /Ethiopians 
Macrones,  a  people  beyond  the  Tbenno- 

don,  ii.  IQi;  iii.  Ql;  vii.  Zfl 
Mactorium.  a  town  of  Sicily,  vii.  Li3 
Madyes,  a  Scvthian,  L  103 
Madytus,  a  city  of  the  Chersonese,  vii.  22 ; 

ix.  m. 

Msander,  a  river  of  Caria,  L  IS ;  X  2S ; 

iii.  122;  V.  USj  vU.  2& 
Ma^andrius,  a  Samian,  iii.  123.  142 — 148 ; 

v.  22 

Msonians,  Lydian,  L     vii.  Zi 

 ,  Cabalian,  vii.  Z2 

MiCotU.  Palua,  i  IM;  iv.  3.  57^ 

99,  mi 

Magdolus,  a  city  of  Syria,  ii.  U8 
Maffi,  a  Median  tribe,  L  ml 
Magnesia  of  Asia  Minor,  L  Ml ;  iii.  122 

 of  Macedonia,  vii.  176^  IS^  IfiJ 

Magnetes  of  Europe,  vii.  U2 

 of  Asia,  iii.  9ft 

Malean  promontory,  L  82 ;  iv.  12ft;  viL  Ififi 
Malena,  a  city  of  Atamea,  vi.  2fi 
Males,  brother  of  Titormus,  vi.  122 
Maliac  territory  and  gulf,  iv.  32  ;  viL  132^ 

1%.  VJH  :  viiL  11 
Mandane,  daughter  of  Astyages,  L  LQ2 
Mandroclcs,  a  Samian  architect,  iv.  87^  a& 
Manes,  king  of  Lydia,  LS4:  iv.  42 
Mantineans,  iv.  Ifil ;  vii.  202j  ix.  22 
Mantyas  and  Pigres,  v.  12 
Mapen.  son  of  Siromus,  vii.  98 
Marapbians,  a  tribe  of  Persians,  L  125; 

iv.  Ifi2 

Marathon,  L  fi2 ;  vL  lOfl.  m2 
Mardians,  a  Persian  tribe,  L  84, 122 
Mardonius,  vL  43 — 45,  24 ;  vii.  5 — 9,  82 ; 

▼Ui.  100—113,  133—136;  U.  1—4,  12— 

15,  38i  49,  59,  63^  81 
Mardontes,  aTersian  general,  vii.  9Q;  viii. 

130  :  ix.  m 


Marea,  a citv  of  Egypt,  ii.  IS,  Sfl 
Mares,  or  Marsians,  lii.  M ,  vii.  2i^ 
Mariandy-nians,  a  people  of  Asia  Minor* 

L  28;  iii.  fift;  viL  22 
Maris,  a  river  of  Scythia,  iv.  4fl 
Maron  and  Alpheus,  vii.  222 
Maronea,  a  city  of  Thrace,  vii.  109 
Mars,  the  Eg)'ptian,  ii.  63,  83 

 ,  the  Scythian,  iv.  59^  62 

Marsyas,  a  river  of  Phrygia,  v.  llfi 

 ,  Silenus,  vii.  2fi 

Mascaroet,  a  Persian  governor,  vlL  105, 

IM 

Masistes,  son  of  Darius,  vii.  82 ;  U.  lOL 

m 

Masistius,  tee  Macistius 

,  son  of  Siromitret,  vii.  2i 
Maspians,  a  Persian  tribe,  125 
Massages,  a  Persian  general,  vii.  21 
Massagetse,  a  people  of  Northern  Asia,  L 

201.  2n5,  212,  214—216;  Iv.  LL  122 
Matlanian  mountains,  L  189,  2fl2 
Matienians,  L  Z2 ;  lit  94 ;  v.  49,  22 ;  vii.  22 
Mausolus,  v.  118 
Maxyes  of  Libya,  iv.  mi 
Mozares,  a  Mede,  L  15r),  l&l 
Mecistes,  brother  of  Adrastus,  fiZ 
Mecybema,  a  city  of  Thrace,  vii.  122 
Medea,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Colchis, 

i  2 '  viL  62 
Medes,  L  95—101 ;  iv.  5L  4fl ;  viL  62,  67, 

86,  2l0i  ix.  73,  74,  7L  102—104,  106, 

120 

Media,  L  72,  nO,  W?,  IS5i  UL  82. «2;  vL 

112  ;  vii.  116 
Megabates,  a  Persian  general,  v.  22 ;  viL  92 
Mepabazus,  son  of  Mepabates,  vii.  92 
Megabvzus,  (alfo  called  Megabazus,)  m 

Persian  general,  iii.  70,  81 ;  iv.  143, 14i ; 

V.  L  23 

 ,  son  of  Zopyrus,  iii.  Ififl ;  vii.  82 

Megacles,  an  Athenian,  L  59^  61—64 ;  vi 

 ,  son  of  Alcraseon,  vi.  1J7— 130 

 ,  son  of  Hippocrates,  vi.  131 

Megacreon  of  Abdera,  vii.  12H 
Megadostes,  father  of  Mascames,  vlL  102 
Megapanus,  governor  of  Babylon,  vii.  62 
Megara,  Megarians,  L  59^  ix.  H,  21 

 of  Sicily,  ViL  L5fi 

Megasidras.  father  of  Dotus,  viL  12 
Megistias.  diviner  to  the  Spartans  at  Ther- 
mopylae, vll.  219,  22L  228 
Melampus,  a  seer,  iL  49;  vii.  221 ;  Ix.  24 
Melampygus,  a  rock  near  the  At>opus,  vii. 
216 

Melanchlsnians,  a  people  of  Northern 

Asia,  iv.  20,  100,  102,  mZ 
Melanippi^,  a  hero,  v.  62 

 -  of  Mitylcne,  v.  95 

Melanthius,  an  Athenian  commander,  v. 

SI 

Mclanthus,  father  of  Codrus.  L  142 ;  64 
Melas.  a  river  of  Thessalv,  viL  198 
Melanic  gulf  and  river,  vi.  41 ;  tU.  28 
Meles,  king  of  Sardis,  L  84 
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Meliboea,  a  city  of  Magnesia,  viL  Iflfi 
Meliang,  or  Malians,  vii.  122 
Melissa,  wife  of  Periander,  Hi.  5Q;  v.  92 
Mcmbliarus,  son  of  P»cile«,  Iv.  liZ 
Memnon,  city  of,  viL  Lil 
Memphis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  ii.  1  10,  29 
Menare»,  father  of  Lco'tycliides.  vL  65.  71  : 
riii.  Ill  — *  ' 
Monda,  a  city  of  Pallene,  vii.  123 
Mendea,  Egyptian  Pan,  ii.  12^  4fi 
Mendeiian  plain,  ii.  42,  46^  IM 

 mouth  of  the  Kile,  ii.  LZ 

Menelaus,  husband  of  Helen,  ii.  119 
Mencs,  flrit  king  of  Egypt,  il.  4,  aa 
Menius,  brother  of  Eur>dam6,  vi.  Zl 
Merbal,  son  of  Agbal,  vii 
Mercury,  ii.  51^  Ufl 

 Thrarian,  v.  I 

Mermnades,  kings  of  Sardis,  L  L  ii 
Mero€,  a  city  of  iEthiopia,  ii 
Mwambria,  a  city  of  Thrace,  iv.  23 ;  vl. 

33 ;  vii.  ma 

Messana,  a  city  of  Sicily,  vii.  IM 
Messapian  Japyges.  vii.  UH 
Messenians  of  Peloponne«U8,  ix.  35,  fi4 
Metapontines  of  Italy,  iv.  15 
MethjTnnae,  a  city  of  Lesbos,  L  HI 
Metiochus,  »on  of  Miltiades,  vi.  U 
Metrodorus,  tyrant  of  Procounesiu,  iv. 

m 

Micythus,  »ervant  of  Anaxilaua,  vii.  1211 
Midas,  king  of  Phr>  gia,  L  LL  ;15;  viii.  138 
Miletus  and  Milesians,  of  Ionia,  L  11,  15, 

17—22,  142,  H3;  U.  83i  v.  28—30,  56, 

}p ;  vi.  r>.  fsTTo,  2lj  ix.  ftZ 
MfloTa  wrestkr.  iii.  137 
Miltiades,  son  of  Cypselus,  vi.  34 — 38 
 ,  son  of  Ciraon.  tyrant  of  the 

Chersonese,  iv.  IJT;  vl.  33—41,  104^ 

109,  132—137.  llfl 

Milvas.  a  province  of  Asia,  L  115 ;  ilL  ftft : 

vii.  21 

Minerva,  Egyptian,  11.  62^  83.  173.  ih2 

 ,  Grecian.  L  10,  22,  62,  9i,  160, 

175j  iii.  59j  iv.  180,  UiS,  18yj  v.  45.59. 
72,  82,  83,  Uj;  vii.  43,12;  viii.  37,  39, 
55,  94i  IM  ;  ix.  Tfl 

-,  Libyan,  iv.  1S9 


Minoa,  a  colony  from  Selinus,  v.  4fl 
Minos,  of  Cnossus.  iii.  122 

 ,  son  of  Europa,  L  III ;  vii.  169— 

171 

Minyans,  descendants  of  the  Argonauts. 

LIM:  iv.  145—148 
Mitra,  the  Persian  Venui,  L  13J 
Mitradates,  foster  father  of  Cyrus,  L  110. 

Ill 

Mitrobates,  a  Persian  prince,  iii.  120—127 
Mitylene,  capital  of  Lesbos,  L  27,  Ififi :  ii. 

78;  V.  ai 

Mnesarchus,  father  of  Pythagoras,  iv.  as 
Mnesiphilus,  friend  of  Themistocles,  viiL 
57 

Moeris,  king  of  Egypt.  U.  IS,  Ifll 

 .  lake  of.  ii.  1,  fiy,  lis,  Ua ;  Hi.  ftl 

Moloei*,  a  stream  of  lioeotia,  ix. 


Molosslans,  a  people  of  Epirus.  L  145 ;  vi 

Molpagoraa,  father  of  Aristagoras.  v.  30 

Momcmphis.  a  city  of  Eg>pt.  ii.  Ifii 
Mophi,  a  mountain  of  Upper  Egypt.  IL  2i 
Moschimns,  a  people  of  Asia,  Ui.  ai;  riL 

78 

Moeynced,  a  people  of  Asia,  iiL  8i ;  vU- 
78 

Munychia,  a  port  of  Attiea,  viiL  tfi 
Murichides,  a  Hellespontine,  ix.  4 
Musaeus,  a  seer,  vU.  S  ;  viii.  9fi ;  ix.  i 
Mycale,  a  promontory  opposite  Samoa.  L 
118;  vi.  Ifi:  vii.M;  ix.  ^0,^*8,  Ifil. 

M  vcen»ans,  a  people  of  Argolis.  vii.  Ml ; 
ix.  27,  25 

Myceflnus,  king  of  Eg>T)t,  U.  129,  I3L IM 
Mycians.  a  people  of  Asia,  iii.  ai;  vii.  fei 
Myconos,  an  island  near  Dclos.  vi  lis 
Myecphoris,  a  district  in  Egypt,  ii  Ififi 
Mygdonia,  a  district  of  Macedonia,  vii 

123.  124.  127 
Mylasa,  a  Carian  town,  L  111 :  v.  37,  m 
Mylitta,  Assyrian  Venus,  L  13L  Iffi 
Myndian  ship,  v.  33 

Mjrrciniis.  a  town  of  Edonia,  v.  IL  m 
Myriandrian  gulf,  iv.  38 
Myrina,  an  iEolian  city,  L 143 
MxTinceans,  a  people  in  I^mnos.  vi.  IM 
Mymiex,  a  rock  near  Sciathui.  vii.  183 
Myron,  father  of  Aristonymus,  vi  Lifi 
Myrsilus— Candaules,  L  Z 
Myrsus,  father  of  Candaules,  L  I 

—  ,  son  of  Gyges.  ill.  122 ;  v.  12J 

Mys,  of  Europus.  viii.  133—135 

Mysians,  a  people  of  Asia  Minor,  i  28, 160, 

111;  ill.  9fi;  V.  122 ;  vu.  20,  42,  71 
MytOene.  see  Mitylene 
Myus,  a  town  of  Ionia,  L  li2 ;  t.  36 ;  vi  a 

Naparis,  a  river  of  Scythia,  iv.  18 
Nasamones,  a  people  of  Libya,  ii.  32  •  iv. 

172.  182.  190  '  ' 

Natho,  an  island  of  the  Nile,  ii  IM 
Naucratis,  a  port  of  the  Delta,  ii.  ?L  133. 

ITS,  iia  ^ 
Nauplia.  a  port  of  Argolis,  vi.  Tfi 
Naustrophus,  father  of  Eupalinus,  iii  6ft 
Naxos,  one  of  the  Cycladea,  L  64 ;  v.  2s. 

30;  vi  96i  Vii  154  :  viii.  4fi 
Neapolls,  a  town  orPaUene,  vii  123 

 ,  a  city  of  Egypt,  ii.  ftl 

Neco,  father  of  Psaramitichus.  ii  L52 

 ,  king  of  Eg>-pt,  ii.  158,  159;  iv.  42 

Neleus,  son  of  Codrus,  v.  fii ;  ix.Ql 
Neocles,  father  of  Themistocles,  vii  113 
Neon,  a  town  of  Phocis,  viii.  32,  33 
Neon-Teichos,  an  iCollan  town,  i  ua 
Neptune,  L  I48_;  ii  50j  iv.  59,  ISOi  188: 

vii  1^  192j  vUi  55,  123,  129:  ix.  81 

Nereids,  vHTmj  —   

Nestor,  father  of  Pisistratus,  v.  65 
Nestus.  a  river  near  Abdera,  vii.  IW,  US 
Neurians,  a  Scythian  people,  iv.  17,  SL 

100,  1114  1-. 
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Nicander,  king  of  SparU,  rlii.  Ill 
Nicandra,  printeu  at  Dodona,  ii.  ii 
NiccKlrnmxm,  of  vflpina,  vi.  8fi 
Nicolaus,  son  of  Buli^,  rii.  Lll 
Nile,  a  riTer  of  Egypt.  U.  10— M,  6L  89 ; 

iv.  45  53*  vi.  50 
Nineveh,  L  102.  lOS,  106^  150^  IM,  193j 

ill.  155 
Ninut,  •on  of  Belus,  L  t 
Nipscan  Thracians,  L  59 
NiMea,  a  town  of  Megara,  ill.  Iflfi ;  vii.  iQ. 
Nisjean  plain,  vii.  iQ. 
NiA>  ro!>,  an  island  near  Rhodes,  vlL  22 
Nitetis,  daughter  of  Apriet,  lii.  1 
NitocriB,  queen  of  Babylon,  L  IfiZ 

 ,  queen  of  Egypt,  ii.  100 

No««,  a  river  of  Thrace,  iv.  iS 
Nonacrls,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  vi.  Zi 
Nothon,  father  of  jEschinet,  vi.  100 
Notium,  an  ;Eolian  town,  L  115 
Nudium,  a  town  of  the  Minyans,  ii.  148 
Nyrnphodorut,  ton  of  Pytheas,  vii.  ]31 
Nyta,  a  town  of  Ethiopia,  li.  146j^  Ui.  Ill 

Oarizuc,  father  of  Mattages.  vii.  U 
Oarui,  a  river  of  Scythia,  iv.  I2i 
Oasis,  a  city  of  Libya,  iii.  2& 
Ocean,  a  supposed  river,  encompassing 

the  earth,  ii.  2A  ;  iv.  8^  Sfi 
Octama&adee,  brother  of  Scylas,  iv.  80 
Ocytiu.  father  of  Adimantus,  viiL  5j  53t 
Odomantians,  a  people  of  Thrace,  v.  IS ; 

vii.  U2 

Odryssans,  a  people  of  Thrace,  iv.  22 
CEa,  a  place  in  ^Egina,  v.  §0^  85 
CEbares.  groom  of  Darius,  iii.  hi 

 ,  son  of  Megabaius,  vi.  U 

CEdipua,  son  of  La!u»,  iv.  liS ;  r.  fiO 
(Enoe,  a  town  of  Attica,  v.  Zi 
(Enone,  ancient  name  of  £gina,  viii.  ifi 
Q^notria,  a  district  of  Italy,  L  mz 
Qlnysikcc,  iitlandA  off  Mestienia,  i.  lUS. 
CEobazus,  a  Persian,  iv.  M 
 .  a  Persian,  slain  by  the  Thra- 
cians, ix.  115^  US 

 ,  father  of  Siromitres,  vlL  fifi 

O^roe,  daughter  of  Asopus,  ix.  il 
(Eta.  Mount,  vii.  176^  212 
(Etocyrus,  Scythian  Apollo,  iv.  2fi 
(Eolycus,  L  149 
Olen,  a  poet,  iv. 
Olenus,  a  town  of  Achaia,  L  145 
Oliatus.  tyrant  of  Mylasa,  v.  21 
Olophyxus,  a  town  of  Mount  Athos,  vii.  22 
Olorus,  king  of  Thrace,  vi.  39.  41 
Olympia,  Olympic  games.  iL  L  IfiQ :  v.  22. 
HjTU  vi.  70,  103,  125i  vit  206i  viii. 
26,  134j  ix.  34,  aj 
Olympiodorus.  son  of  Lampon,  ix.  21 
01>'i»pus,  Mount,  of  Mybia,  L  3Cii^; 
1± 

 ,  Mount,  of  Theualy,  L  fifi ;  vii. 

128.  129.  122 
Olynthus,  a  town  of  Sithonia.  vii.  122j 

viU.  122 
Oneatx,  a  tribe  at  Sicyon,  v.  6S 


Onesilus,  brother  of  Gorgus,  v.  lOi— .115 
Onetes,  son  of  Phanagoraa,  vii.  214 
Onochonus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  vii.  129. 
126 

Onomacritus,  a  diviner,  vii.  ft 
Onomantus,  son  of  Aj.'aeus,  vl.  127 
Onuphis,  a  district  of  tgypt,  ii.  IM 
Ophrynium,  a  town  of  Troas,  vii.  iS 
Opis  and  Argk,  iv.  3i 

 1  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris, 

L  m 

Optra,  wife  of  Scylas,  iv.  71 
Opuntian  Locrians,  vii.  2fll 
Orbelus,  Mount,  of  Peonia,  v.  1ft 
Orchomenians,  of  Ba  otia,  viii.  34 

 ,  of  Arcadia,  vii.  2i}2;  iX.  i& 

 ,  Min^an,  L  14fi 

Ordcssus,  a  river  of  Scythia,  iv.  4fl 
Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon,  L  68j     ;  ix 
11 

Orges,  father  of  Antlpater,  vii.  118 
Oricus,  a  port  of  ApoUonia,  ix.  !^ 

 ,  son  of  Ariaplthes,  Iv.  1& 

Orithyla,  wife  of  Boreas,  vii.  189 
Omeates,  a  people  of  Peloponnesus,  v.  fi£; 
viii.  n 

Oroetes,  governor  of  Sardis,  lit  120—127 
Oromedon,  father  of  Syennesis,  viL  Sft 
Oropus,  a  port  of  Btrotia,  vi.  IM 
Orsiphantus,  a  Spartan,  vii.  221 
Orthocorybantians,  a  people  of  Media,  lU. 
22 

Orus,  son  of  Osiris,  11.  lii 

Osiris,  Egyptian  Bacchus,  «ee  Bacchiis 

Ossa,  Mount,  of  Thessaly,  L5&  ;  vlL  128. 

122 

Otanes.  a  Fenian  prince,  UL  67—72,  Te, 
83.  HI,  141. 147.  liil 

 ,  son  of  Sisamnes,  v.  25.  26, 116, 123 

 ,  lather  of  Amestris,  vii.  61 

 ,  father  of  Pit.iramphes,  vii.  411 

Otaspes,  son  of  Artachasus,  vii.  61 
Othryades,  a  Spartan,  L  82 
Othrys,  Mount,  of  Thessaly,  rll.  122 
OxolsB,  Locrians,  viii.  32 

Pactolus,  a  river  of  Lydia.  v.  101 
Pactya,  a  town  of  the  Chersonese,  vi.  ^ 
Pactyas,  a  Lydian,  ii.  155—160 
Pactyica,  a  country  of  Alia,  ill.  lOlj 

iv.  44j  vii.67,  ft5 
Padiean  Indians,  iii.  22 
Pa^anians.  a  tribe  at  Athens.  L 
Pa'onia,  P»onians.  iv.  33, 1^  v.  1,  12— 

15,  98:  rii.  124. 185 
Psoplei,  a  people  of  Thrace,  v.  li ;  vii. 

m 

Pflesus,  a  town  of  the  Hellespont,  v.  Ul 
Pfftians,  a  people  of  Thrace,  vii.  lifi 
Picum,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  vi.  122 
Pagasa,  a  town  of  Magnesia,  vii.  19Si  ISA 
Paleans  of  Cephallenla,  ix.  2B 
Palestine,  L  1U4,  l05j  iL  106_;  Ul.  5j  viL 
69.  89 

Pallene,  a  peninsula  of  Macedonia,  viL 

123;  vliL  llfi 
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Pamisu8»  a  river  of  Thessaly,  viL 
Pammon,  a  Scyrian,  vii.  IM 
Pamphylians,  a  people  of  Asia  Minor,  L 

2H  .  iii.  yOj  vii.  iU 

 of  Sicyon,  v.  fi& 

Pan.  ii.       H5^  146^  vi.  105^  IM 
Pansetiu«,  son  of  Sosimenes,  viiL  &2 
Panathenaea,  (festival,)  v.  5fi 
Pandion,  father  of  Lycun,  L  113;  vii.  92 
Paugxus,  Muunt,  of  Psonia,  v.  Ifi ;  vii. 

m 

Panionia,  (festival,)  L  lifl 
Panionium,  place  of  meeting  oithe  states 
general  of  Ionia,  L  iii  147,  US ;  vi.  2 
Panionius,  a  Chian,  viii.  103 — 106 
Panites,  a  Mes&euian,  .vi.  52 
Panopians  of  Phocis,  viii.  34,  3$ 
Panonnus.  a  Milesian  port,  l  157 
Pantagnotus,  brother  of  Polycrates,  ilL  M 
Pantaleon,  brother  of  Croesus,  L  92 
Pantareus,  father  of  Cleander,  vii.  IM 
Panthialajans,  a  tribe  of  Persians,  L  125 
Panticapes,  a  river  of  Scythia,  iv.  18i  47^ 

Pantimathians,  a  people  of  Asia,  iil.  S2 
Pantiles,  a  Spartan,  vii  2^ 
PajicBus,  Scythian  Jupiter,  iv.  59 
Paplilagonians,  a  people  of  Asia  Minor, 

L  G.  28,  72i  iii.  90j  vU.  71 
Papremis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  ii.  59^  es.  7L 

165;  ill.  II 
Par.-ebates,  a  Spartan,  v.  4fi 
Paralates,  Scythians,  iv.  6 
Parapotamii,  a  town  of  Phocis,  viii.  23 
Paretacenians,  Medes,  L  101 
Paricanians,  a  people  of  Asia,  iii.  Si;  vii. 

68.  86 

Parium,  a  town  of  the  HeUespont,  v.  117 
Paris,  see  Alexander 

Pamiyg,  daughter  of  Smerdis,  iii.  8&;  viL 

n 

Parnassus,  Mount,  of  Thessaly,  viiL  27i  22 
Paroreatae,  a  people  of  Peloponnesus,  iv. 

148;  viii.  Z3 
Paros,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  v.  28,  31 ;  vi. 

133.  135;  viii  67,  112 
Parthcnius,  a  river  of  Thrace,  ii.  IM 
 ,  Mounts  in  Peloponnesus,  vi. 

105 

Parthians,  a  people  of  Asia,  iil.  93ji  117; 
vii.  M 

Pasargads,  a  tribe  of  Persians,  L  123 

Pasarifadcs,  a  Persian  commander,  iv.  IfiZ 
Paiiicles,  father  of  Philistiis,  ix.  92 
Pataicua,  father  of  Anesidexnus,  vii.  13i 
Patara,  a  town  of  Lycia.  L  IM 
Patarbcmia.  an  Egyptian  prince,  ii.  1£2 
Patiromphes,  charioteer  to  Xerxes,  vii.  iQ 
Patizithes,  a  majfus,  iii.  61 — 78 
Patr£E.  a  town  of  Achaia,  L  L45 
Patumos,  a  town  of  Arabia,  ii. 
Pausanias,  son  of  Cleombrotus,  iv.  81  ;  v. 

32:  vii.  204_;  viii.  3_;  ix.  lOj  21,  46,  60, 

53—57,  60—64,  78—82.  M 
Pausic;?,  a  people  of  Asia.  iii.  92 
Pausiris,  son  of  Amj-rtaeus,  iii.  li 


Pedasus,  a  town  of  Caria,  L  ITSi  r  121 ; 

▼i.  2il;  viii.  IM 
Pediea?,  a  town  of  Phocis,  viii.  33 
Pclasgians.  L  56^  57,  146^  ii.  iJ  ;  iv.  M3j 

vl.  137 ;  vii  SI ;  viU.  4± 
Peleus,  king  of  Thessalv,  vii.  151 
Pelion,  Mount,  of  Thesialy,  iv.  ini  vtt, 

12S 

Pella.  a  town  of  Botlliea,  vii.  123 
Pcllena,  a  district  of  Peloponneaus,  i  liA 
Peloponnesus,  L  56,  68^  vii.  137,  233;  vfiL 

31,  73;  ix.  Z3 
PeTops,  a  Phrygian,  vii  8,  U 
Peiusian  mouth  of  the  Nile,  ii  17.  ISi; 

iii  m 

Penelope,  mother  of  Pan,  ii  Iii 
Peneus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  vii  20,  118, 

129.  173.  182 
Pentapoiis,  a  Dorian  district,  i  Iii 
Penthylus,  general  of  the  Paphians,  viL 

m 

Percalos,  wife  of  Demaratua.  vi.  6i 
Percote,  a  town  of  the  Hellespont,  v.  lU 
Perdiccas,  ancestor  of  Amyntas,  v.  22 ;  riiL 

137—139 
Pergamtu,  citadel  of  Troy,  vii.  41 

 .  a  fort  in  Thrace,  vii.  112 

Pcrlalla,  P>-thone«s,  vi.  6& 

Pcriander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  L  20,  21;  iiL 

48.  50.  53j  V.  92.  (6.) 
Pericles,  his  parentage,  vi  HI 
Perilaus,  general  of  the  Sicyonlans,  ix. 

103 

Perinthus,  a  town  of  the  Chersonese,  It. 

90;  V.  UJj  vi.  33 ;  vii  25 
Perpherees,  iv.  12 

Perrhsbtans,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  vii 

128.  132.  m 
Perses,  son  of  Perses,  vii.  61j,  150 
Perseus,  son  of  Danae,  iL  81 ;  iv.  fij ;  tL 

53.  51 :  vii.  6K  L51I 
Persians,  pcusitH 

Petra,  a  town  of  the  Corinthians,  v.  P?. 

Phsdyma,  daughter  of  Otanes,  iiL  6S, 

69,  88 

Ph»nippua.  father  of  Calliaa,  vi.  121 
Phagrcs,  a  fort  of  Pieria,  vii.  Ill 
Phalenis,  the  port  of  Athens,  v.  63,  &5 ; 

vi.  116^  viii.  66.  91 ;  ix.  32 
Phanagoras.  father  of  Ouetcs,  vii  114 
Phanes,  a  Halicamaasian,  iii.  4,  U 
Pharandates,  son  of  Theaspcs,  vii.  79^ 

ix.  Ill 

Pharbathis.  a  district  of  Egypt.  fL  ISA 
Pharees,  a  town  of  Achaia,  L  Hi 
Phamaces,  father  of  Artaba2u»,  vii.  66: 
U.  il 

Phamaspes,  fiither  of  Cassandane,  iL  I : 

iii.  2 

Phamazathres,  a  Persian  general,  vii.  6$ 
Pharnuches,  general  of  cavalry,  vii  8^ 
Phaselis,  a  Doric  town,  ii.  LL& 
Phasis,  a  river  of  Colchis.  L  2,  IM ;  ii  109i 

iv.  37,  38,  45.  86:  vi  Si 
Phaylluj  of  Crotona,  Tiii  12 
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Phe^feus.  father  of  A^pu»,  Ix.  2S 

Pheneiis,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  vi.  7A 
PhrrcnriatCH,  Jton  of  MeKat>.-uus,  r\L  fiZ 
Pheretiina,  wife  of  ArcesiUus,  Iv.  162^ 

2U2. 

Pheron,  Ving  of  E<?ypt,  ii.  11 
Phidippidr*,  a  courit  r,  vl,  105 
Pbidon,  tyrant  of  Argos,  vi.  121 
Phifralia,  a  district  of  Arcadia,  ri.  ^ 
Philarus,  Ron  of  Ajax,  vi.  3i 
Philagor,  son  of  Cyneaa,  vl.  101 
Philaon,  son  of  Chersls,  viii.  11 
Philes.  fatlier  of  Rhrectis,  ill.  Cfl 
Philip  of  Crotona.  v.  U 

 ,  king  of  Macedonia,  viil.  139 

PhOistus,  son  of  Panicle*,  ix.  IJl 
Philition,  an  }-lg>'ptian  bUepherd,  ti.  12& 
Pbilocyon,  a  Spartan,  ix.  72,  85 
Philocyprus.  tyrant  of  SofiTv.  Ill 
Phla.  an  uUnd  uf  thu  lake  Tritoni«,  iv. 

ua 

Phlepra,  andcnt  name  of  Pallcne,  vii-  123 
Phlius,  a  tow  n  of  Pt-loponnt  sus,  ix.  28 
Phocaea,  an  Ionian  city  of  Lvdia,  L  80^ 

142.  152.  163—167 ;  U.  I06i  IZZi  llii  Ti. 

^  11—17 

Phocis,  Phocians,  Llifi;  vii.  176.  212.215, 

21"  :  viii.  2L  ^  ?2j  ix.  17,  ai 
Phabcura,  temple  of,  vi.  £1 
Phoenicia,  ii.  iL  IJ^i  iii.  IMi  M 
Pha'nicinnK.  i.  L  IMi      ii.        UIa  »!• 

6,  19,  lilLUOx  lii  LL5_L  XV.  i2j  v.  Mi 

89;  Yl.  47j  vii.  2ft,  34,  44,  89;  viii,  20 
Phoenix,  a  river  Dear  AntheU,  viL  176, 

200 

Phormxis.  an  Athenian,  vii.  LS2 

Phraortes,  kinir  of  the  Mede<5.  L  73,  lfl2 
PhrtitagTina.  w  ife  of  Darius,  vii.  221 
Phriconif,  Cjmia.  L  Hi* 
Phrixjp,  a  town  of  the  Minyani.  Iv.  113 
Phrixus.  fittier  of  Cytissonis.  vii.  127 
Phronima.  <laviphter  of  Etoarrhui,  iv.  151 
Phryjria,  Phrygian*,  L  ST^  28^  II ;  ii.  2 ;  lii. 

90:  vii.  Za 
Phrynichus,  an  Athenian  poet,  tI.  21 
Phrynon.  father  of  Attajjinus,  ix.  11 
Phihiolis,  a  region  of  Thcssaly,  L  ifi;  vU. 

U2 

Phya.  a  woman  of  Attica,  L  fift 
Phylacus  and  Autonoua,  viii.  3A 

— '■  ,  »on  of  Hi.it  i.eus,  vUi.  81 

Phyllis,  a  region  n«ar  Mount  Pangaus, 
vU.  113 

I*ieria.  a  region  of  Macedonia,  vii,  112, 

IIL  liil 
Pigret,  son  of  Seldomut,  vii. 

 and  Mantyis.  hrothen,  v.  12 

Pilorus,  a  tow  n  of  Mount  Atho«,  vii.  122 
Pindar,  the  poet,  iii.  38 
Pindua,  Mount,  of  Thessaly,  L  5ij ;  vii. 
122 

Pirene,  fountain,  near  Corinth,  v.  &2 

l^ronils.  iL  113 
Piru&,  a  river  of  Achaia,  L  lil 
Pisa,  a  town  of  Elis.  ii.  7 
Pifislratida*,  v.  63,  C5.  IfO ;  viii.  52 
2  a 


Pisi^tratiis.  non  of  Vestor.  v.  {!5 

 ,  son  of  Hippocrates,  L  59—64  ; 

V.  65  ;  vi.  35.  103 
Pistyrus,  a  town  of  Thraee,  vii,  109 
Piuuia,  au  ^Eolian  tuw  ti,  L  149 
Pitane.  a  town  of  Laconia,  iii.  33 ;  ix.  33 
Pittacus  of  Mitylene.  L  21 
Pixodaurus,  j^on  of  Mau»olus,  v.  128 
Placia,  a  Pela«gian  town  of  the  Helles- 
pont, L  bl 

Platiea,  Platipans,  vi.  108j  viil.  1,  44,  50  : 

ix.  25,  28,  29»  5L  53—85 
Platea,  anisland  off  the  coast  of  Libya. 

iv.  l.*)!.  153.  1.5r..  lliil 
Pleiatarchu»,  son  of  I^conldaf,  Ix.  lH 
Pleistoruf,  divinity  of  th«  Abainthians, 

ix.  1 19 
Plinthine,  gulf  of,  iL  fi 
Plynus,  a  lake  of  Libya,  iv.  IfiS 
Pacciles,  father  of  .Membliarcs,  iv.  HZ 
Pogon,  a  port  of  the  Troeieniana.  viiL  42 
Pofiades,  father  of  Amompharetus,  Ix.  53 
Policbnitae,  Cretans,  vii.  110 
Pollux,  see  Tyndarides 
Polyas  of  Anticyra,  viii.  21 
Polybus.  ancestor  of  Adraftus,  v.  fil 
Polvcrates,  tyrant  of  Hamos,  iii.  39  44, 

54— 5f>.  12L  m 

Polycritus  of  /Kgina.  viii.  91.  ill 
Polydectes,  king  of  Sparta,  viil.  131 
Polydorus,  son  of  Alcaniene«.  vH.  2M 

 ,  grandfather  of  Laius,  v.  ill 

Polymneslus,  Ikthcr  of  Battui,  iv.  IML 
li5 

Polyuices,  father  of  Thersander,  vt.  52, 

147;  ix.  22 
Pontus,  set  Euxine 
Porata,  a  river  of  Scythia,  i v.  12, 48 

Porthmea.  Cimmerian,  iv.  12,  43 
Po<iideum,  a  town  of  Ciiicia,  iii.  £1 ;  vii. 

LL5 

Po.'*idoniani,  L  lfI7 

Posidoniun,  a  Spartan,  ix.  7h  S5 

Potidcca.  a  city  of  Pallene,  vii.  123 ;  viii. 

12G.  m. 
Pnrsian  Cretans,  vii.  170. 171 
Pra.sias.  a  lake  of  Thrace,  v.  \& 
Praxilaus.  f.ither  of  Xt  nagoras.  ix.  107 
Praxinua,  a  Trfrzi-nian  captain,  vii.  IM 
Prexaspes.  a  Pt-rsiian  prince,  iii.  30,  33,  34. 

G2,  CO,  Zl 

 ,  son  of  Aspathines,  vii,  fil 

Priam,  king  of  Troy,  L  4 ;  iL  1211 ;  vii.  43 
Pricne.  a  town  of  Carta,  L  15i  142,  141  ; 

vi.  a 

Prinetadet,  son  of  Demarmenus,  v.  4J 

Procles.  son  of  AHstodemus,  vl.  51,  52_i 

viu.  131,  111 

 ,  tyr.ini  of  Epidaurus,  iii-  50,  52 

Proconncsi..*,  an  Island  of  the  Propontis. 

iv.  13,  iii  vi. 
Prometheus,  iv.  43 

Pronaean  Mmerva,  L  S2  ;  Hi.  106:  viii.  37, 
32 

Propontis.  iv.  83 

Proserpine,  feast  of,  vii.  33.   5ee Ceres 
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ProsopitU.  an  UUnd  of  the  Nile,  U.  41^  IM 
Protctitlaus.  a  h«ro,  vli.  S3j  ix.  116 
Proieus,  king  of  Egypt,  ii.  112,  LLjj 
Protothycs,  a  ScythUn.L  IM 
Pr>'tanU,  king  of  Sparta,  viiL  131 
Prytaneum,  at  Athens.  L  146;  vii.  132 

 ,  of  the  AchaeanB,  vlL  Ifll 

pKammcnitus,  king  of  Egj-pt,  iii*  10 — 15 
Psammid,  king  of  Egypt,  ii.  ItiO 
P«ammitichiu,  king  of  £g>'pt,  L  Iflfi ;  ii. 
2,  152—157 

 ,  father  of  Inarus,  rii.  1 

PsyUians,  a  Libyan  people,  Iv.  122. 
Psvttalea,  an  i&land  near  Salamis,  viii.  76^ 

Pteria,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  L  Zfi 

Ptou«,  Apollo,  viil.  Hi 

Pylw,  set  Tbcmiopylas 

Pylagori,  vii.  213 

Pylians,  Cauconian.  L  li2 :  v.  &i 

Pylus,  a  town  of  I^onia,  rii.  168 

 ,  a  town  of  Elia,  ix.  Si 

Pyrene,  a  town  near  the  liter,  U.  SI 
Pyretos,  a  river  of  Sc>nhla,  Iv.  44 
Pyrgus,  a  town  of  the  Minyana,  It.  148 
P)'thagoraa.  ii.  Al ;  i v.  94,  22 

 ,  a  Milesian,  v.  126 

-  ■  ,  tyrant  of  Selinua,  v.  4fi 

Pytheaa,  an  iEgineUn,  viL  lAl ;  rili.  82 ; 
ix.  U 

Pj'thermus.  a  Phocsan,  L  lil 
PythiuB,  a  Lydian,  vii.  27—29.  38,  39 
Pythogenea,  a  Scythian,  Ti.  23 

Rhampalnitua,  king  of  Egypt,  ii.  ISL  122 

Rhcpium.  a  town  of  Italy,  vii.  llfl 
Khenxa,  an  island  near  Delos,  vL  82 
Rhodea,  L  llAl  ii-  128j  vii.  LU 
Rhodope,  Mount,  of  Thrace,  iv.  ifi;  vliL 

m 

Rhodopii,  a  courtesan,  it  134.  135 

Rhnecus,  an  architect,  iii.  6il 
Rho'tium,  a  town  of  Troa«,  Tii.  43 
Rhypea,  a  town  of  Acbaia,  L  145 

Sahacon.  king  of  the  Athiopiana,  iL  137 — 

139. Ihl 
Sabyllus,  of  Gela.  vii.  154 
Sacie,  a  people  of  Asia,  L  Li3;  iii.  23;  vii. 

M 

Sadyattes,  king  of  Lydla,  L  18,  IB 
Sagiurtian  Periians,  L  \21 ;  iii.  93j  viL  a 
Sab.  a  city  of  Egypt,  it  28.29.62.  168.  165. 

169.  Ufi 
Saitic  mouth  of  the  NUe,  ii.  12 
Sala,  a  town  of  Sainothracia,  vii.  H 
Salamii,  Tii.  IGC  ;  vili.  40,  56,  83—96 

 .  a  city  of  C>'pruB.  iv.  1£2  ;  v.  104 

Salmydensua.  a  town  of  Thrace,  iv.  23 
Sanios.  Saraiana,  L  10,  Hli  ii.  148i  lit. 

2(L  39,  4<L  47,  54,  CO,  139—149  ;  iV.  152, 

162 :  vi.  14.  22;  ix.  90.  99 
Samothraciona,  ii.  5Ij  vL  47;  vii.  108; 

Viii.  90 

Sana,  a  town  of  Mount  Athoa,  vii.  23,  123 
Bandania,  a  Lydian,  L  Zi 


Sandocea,  a  Persian  Judge,  viL  Ifii 

Sappho,  the  poett  SK,  ii.  Li5 

Sarangeana,  a  people  of  Aaia,  iii  93 ;  vfi. 

Sardanapalua,  king  of  NineTeh.  iL  L5A 
Sardinia,  L  120 ;  t.  106^  121;  Tii.  1^ 
Sardia,  L7,15,84,H6;  V.  100.  lOi.  ISA 
Sardonian  sea.  L  1G6 
Sarpedon  and  Minos,  L  173 

,  promontory,  viL  58 
Sarta,  a  town  of  Mount  Athoa.  tIL  lH 
Saspires,  a  people  of  AaiA,  L  IM ;  UL  M ; 

iv.  STi  vii.  22 
Sataspes,  a  Persian,  iv.  43 
Satrip,  a  people  of  Thrace,  tU.  IJO,  111 
Sattagydx,  a  people  of  Asia,  ilL  21 
Saulius,  king  of  Sc)ihia,  It. 
Sauromat®,  a  Scythian  people,  iv.  2L,  43. 

110—117 
8c«ua,  a  pugiliat,  v.  60 
Scamander,  a  river  of  Troaa.  v.  £5;  tIL  41 
Scamandronymua,  father  of  Charaxua.  U. 

133 

Sc.ipte-Hyle,  a  place  in  Thrace,  Ti.  4fi 
Sciathos.  an  island  near  Artemisium.  tIL 

176.  17t>.  182.1 83  ;  TiiL  2 
Scidrus,  a  town  of  the  Sybarites,  Ti.  21 
Sciona,  a  town  of  Tailene,  vii.  121 
Sciras,  Minenra,  Tiii.  24 
Scironian  road  at  the  Ijithmus.  Tili.  Zl 
Sciton,  servant  of  I>cniocedes,  iii.  13d 
Scius,  a  riTer  of  Scythia,  It.  4fi 
Scolos,  a  town  of  Bcrotia.  ix.  15 
Scolopa'js,  a  river  near  Mycale.  Ix.  97 
Scoloti,  Scythians,  It.  6 
Scopades,  Thessalians,  vi.  127 
Scopa&is.  king  of  the  Scythians,  hr.  UP. 

128 

Scylace.  a  Pelasgian  town,  L  52 
Scylas,  king  of  the  Scythians.  It.  78,  biik 
Scylax,  a  voyager,  iv.  44 

 ,  a  Mindian  captain,  t.  33 

Scyllias,  a  diver,  viii.  a 
Scynniadsp,  Thractans,  It.  2i 
Scythes,  son  of  Hercules,  iv.  Ifl 

 ,  of  Zancla,  vi.  23.  2i 

 ,  of  Coos,  tU.  163 

Scythia,  Sc>'thian8,  L  15,  37,  73.  103,  IW, 

106;  Iv.  1—12,  17—20,  10,  4«— «1.  lO*. 

114.  120.  121,  127.  131.  136;  ▼ifli:"Tau 

10,00,  20,64 
Sebennys.  a  district  of  Egypt,  ii.  IM 
Sebennytic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  iL  12 
Seldomua,  father  of  Pigres.  TiL  9& 
Sclinus,  a  town  of  Sicily,  t.  66 
Selybria.  a  town  of  the  Chersonese,  tL  It 
Semiramis.  oueen  of  Babylon.  L  Iii 
Senacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  ii.  Ill 
Sepia,  a  town  of  Argolis,  tL  22 
Sepias,  a  shore  of  Magnesia,  tIL  18<,  If. 

188.  191.  125 
Serbonls.  a  lake  of  Egypt,  ii.  6 ;  iii.  S 
Seriphos,  an  island  of  the  ^gean  seft,  viiL 

44.48 

Semiyla,  a  Greek  town  of  Sithooia,  TiL 

L22 
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Serrhean,  promontory  of  Thrace,  viL  58^ 

59 

Sesostrif,  Idngof  Egypt,  U.  102^  103,  lOfl— 
HQ 

S«tut,  a  city  of  the  Chcrsoncte,  hr.  112 ; 

Til.  32,  33j  ix.  m,  115 
8«»t!ioTi,  kinfj  of  V.^ypt,  11.  Ill 
Sicunia,  Sicily,  vii.  LID 
Sicas,  father  of  Cybcrni«c«9,  vii.  2S 
bicinnus,  boQUmim  of  Tbemijitoclet,  viii. 

73,  nn 

Sicyon.  a  state  of  Peloponncfius,  v.  C7,  fifl; 

vi.  1*2:  viii.  U ;  ix.  2ii 
Sidon,  Sidonians,  ii.  Ilfi  ;  iii.  136 :  rii,  99. 

100 

SiRj^um,  promontory.  Iv.  M 
Sigeum.  a  town  on  the  Scamander,  y.  65^ 
M 

Sisrynnw,  a  people  beyond  the  Itter,  v.  & 

f>ilenus,  ^fa^KyAil,  vii.  2fl:  viii.  IM 
Sitnonitles,  the  poet,  v.  ini :  vii.  2M 
8indian»,  a  people  of  the  Cimnierijm  Dot* 

phorus,  iv.  i  2>L  hfi 
Sindus,  a  town  of  Myi:donia,  vii.  123 
Singus,  a  town  of  Sithonia,  vii.  122 
Sinope,  m  town  of  the  Euxine,  L  Z£ ;  ii.  Si ; 

iv.  12 

Siphnos,  one  of  the  Cycladcs,  til.  57^  58; 

vUL46,14 
Siris,  a  town  of  Italy,  viii.  fi2 
■  ■   ,  «  town  of  Pa'onui,  v.  15j  viii.  115 
Siromitre*.  a  Pcnian  ecncraI7vll.  68^  ISt 
Sirmnus,  a  Tyrian,  viL  2& 

 ,  a  Cyprian,  v.  IM 

Si»an)ncv<i,  a  IVrsian  general,  vii.  fi5 

 .  father  of  Otanes,  v.  25 

Sisiniaces,  a  I'crsian  peneral,  v.  Ill 
Sitalres,  king  of  Thrartf,  iv.  80j  vii.  UZ 
Sithonfa.  a  re^on  of  Thrace,  vii.  122 
Siuph.  a  city  of  K^  pt,  ii.  112 
Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus,  iii.  SIL  65 

 .  the  TT\agu«,  iii.  61 — 79 

SnierdomeneH,  .son  of  Otanes,  vii.  82,  L2J 

Sniila,  a  town  of  I*allfne,  vii. 

STninJyrldes.  a  Sybarite,  vi.  Ill 

JSniyni'a,  L  H,  jJL  1^ 

}^nLMlians,  a  people  of  Atia,  iii.  9i ;  vii.  fifi 

Soli,  a  town  of  Cj-pnii.  r.  115 

Jjoloci.*?,  western  proniontory  of  Libya,  ii. 

22  ;  iv.ij 

Solon,  the  Athenian  legislator,  L  29 — 33 ; 

ii.  ITTj  V.  in 

Solymi,  Mily.in»,  L  113 
Sophancs,  of  Dorclea,  vi.  22  ;  ix.  73 — 75 
Fosicles,  a  Corinthian,  v.  'J2 
Sosinienes,  father  of  ]'ann*tiU8,  viii.  82 
Sostratiis  of  .'Kffina,  iv.  Uil 
SpargapisfS,  8on  of  TomyrI*,  L  211 
Sparpapithes.  kinj:  of  the  Agathyrsi,  Iv.  2& 
Sparta,  nee  LacediBnion 
Sperchius,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  vtt.  198^ 
22  S 

8perthies  and  Bulls,  vii.  154^  137 
Sphendalc,  a  town  of  Attica,  ix.  li 

Ftapini,*-.  a  town  of  M.ictrdonia,  vii.  113 
Bttiuturis,  a  lake  of  Thrace,  vii.  i& 

2  R  2 


Stenyelerns,  a  town  of  Mennenia,  ix.  64 

Stesai?oras,  father  of  Cinion,  vi.  ^  38^ 

Stesenor,  tyrant  of  Curttim,  v.  113 
Stesilaus,  son  of  Thra*ylau$,  vi.  LLi 
Strattis.  tyrant  of  the  Chians,iv.  IM:  viiL 

132 

Struchates,  a  people  of  Media,  L  loi 
Strjme,  a  town  of  Briantica.  vii.  108. 109 
Strymon,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  L  13,  23. 

Sli  vii.  24,  nii  viU.  115 
Strymonians,  vii  Zi 
Stymphalis.  lake,  vl.  96 
Styrcana  of  Dryopea,  vi  107  ;  vliL  \j  48i 

ix.  U 

Styx,  a  river  of  Arcadia,  vi.  21 

Sunium,  southern  promontory  of  Attica, 

iv.  99  ;  vi.  S7.  in 
Suita,  re»idenee  of  the  Peraian  Icings,  L 

IM :  iii.  68,  70,  fil  ;  iv.  83,  9J  ;  v.  49,  52 

—54  ;  vii.  LSI.  239 
Syagrus,  a  Spartan,  vii.  153—159 
Sybaria,  a  city  of  Italy,  v.  4ii  vi.  21. 122 
Syt-nc,  a  city  in  UpptT  F.pypt,  ii.  28 
Syenne&iJ!.  king  of  the  CilicLaus,  L  2i ;  v. 

118;  vii.  98 
8yl6,  plain  in  Thrace,  vii.  115 
Syloson,  brother  of  Polycrates,  ill.  89,  129 

—149 
Syme.  sea  of.  L  lH 
Syracuse,  vii.  155 — 162 
Syrgis,  a  river  of  Scy'thia,  Iv.  123 
Syria,  Syrians,  L  fi.  72,  7G,  IM ;  ii.  12,  fW, 

104.  116,  UH,  15?j  iii.  5,  W,  91 ;  iv.  3^ 

49;  vii.  72,  89,  110 

 ,  also  called  Assyrians,  vfi,  61 

Syrtb,  region  and  gulf  of,  ii.  32,  1^0  ;  iv. 

ir.9 

Tabalus,  governor  of  Sardis.  L  IM 
Tahiti,  Scythian  Vesta,  iv. 

Tachompjsn,  an  Island  of  the  Nile,  ii.  2ii. 
Ta'narus,  a  place  in  Laconia,  L23,21;  vii. 
IfiS 

Talaui.  father  of  Adrastui.  v.  dl 
Talthybiiis,  a  hero  honoured  at  Sparta., 

vii.  U±,  121 
TaTnynw,  a  town  of  Enbcea,  vi.  HQ 
Tana^ra,  a  town  of  Bd'otia,  v.  5L  29  ;  ix. 

15.43 

TanaTs,  a  river  of  Scythia,  iv.  20,  2L  4i 

57.  100.  123 
T.inin.  a  di.^trict  in  Kpypt,  il.  IM 
Tarentum,  a  city  of  Italy,  L  21:  iii.  UL 

138  ;  Iv.  ?9j  vii.  12fl 
Tar^'itau.s,  ancestor  of  the  Scythiaits,  iv,  5 
Tanchea,  a  city  of  ligypt,  ii.  lA.  112 
Tartessus,  a  city  of  Ibtria,  L  IM ;  iv.  152. 

122 

Tauchira,  a  town  of  the  Barca-ans,  iv.  171 
Tauric.%,  Taurians,  Iv.  3,  20,  99, 113 
Taxacifl.  klnp  of  Scythia,  iv.  L211 
Taygetus,  Mount,  of  Laconiii,  iv.  145 
Teams,  a  river  of  Thrace,  iv.  90, 91 
Teas  pes,  father  of  Sataspes,  iv.  Ij ;  vii. 
79j  ix.  Zfi 
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Tegea,  Tegeant,  of  Arcadia,  L  6£ ;  vi.  72. 

IQii  vU.  170^  2112  ;  Ix.  M,  26^  28.  57, 
70 

Teios,  a  town  of  Ionia,  L  L£S;  Ti.  ft 
Telamon,  a  hero,  vUi.  G± 
Teleboans.  a  people  of  jEtolia,  v.  iS. 
Telecles,  a  Sainian,  iii.  11 
Teleclus.  ion  of  Archelaus,  vii. 
Teletarchut,  a  Samian,  iii.  113 
Telini'8.  ancestor  of  Gelon,  vii. 
Telliad*,  divinen,  ix.  33^  SZ 
Tellias,  a  diviner,  viii.  21 
Tellus,  an  Athenian,  L 

 ,  a  Scythian  goddess,  Iv.  53 

TelmoMUs.  a  town  of  Caria,  L  lA 
Telos,  an  island  ofTTriopium,  vii. 
Telys,  tyrant  of  Sybaris,  v.  41 
Temenus,  ancestor  of  the  Macedonian 

kings,  viii.  LIZ 
Teranos,  an  JEolian  Island,  L  IAS. 
Tempi,  vale  of  Thessaly,  vii.  12S,  Ul 
Tenedes,  an  iEolian  island,  L  LU  :  vi.  31 
Tenoa,  an  island  near  Delos,  iv.  U ;  vi. 

22 ;  viii.  M2 
Teos,  a  town  of  Lydia,  L  142,  168i  ii.  113 
Teras,  a  Thracian.  iv.  m;  viL  m 
Terillus,  tyrant  of  Himera,  vii.  165 
Termcra,  a  town  of  Caria,  v.  SI 
Tcnnilae,  Cretans,  L  113 ;  vii.  02 
Tethronium,  a  town  of  Phocis,  viii  Zl 
Tetramnestus,  a  Sidonian,  vii.  fi& 
Tcucrians,  iv.  mi ;  v.  13,  122_i  vii.  20,  43, 

Teuthrania,  a  part  of  Mysia,  U.  ID 

Thales.  of  Miletus.  L  74,  75,  Ufi  :  ii.  2fl 
Tliainansans,  a  people  of  Asia,  iii.  93^  LIZ 
Thamasiiu,  father  of  Sandoces,  vii.  IM 
Thaminiasidas,  Scythian  Neptune,  iv.  5fl 
Thannyroji,  a  Libyan,  iii.  1^ 
Thasoi,  an  Island  of  the  .£gean  tea,  ii.  H ; 

vi.      46^  ILi  vii.  lOH.  118 
Theasides,  a  Spartan,  vi. 
Theban,  plain,  in  Asia,  vii.  12 
Thebe,  daughter  of  Asopus,  v.  &Q 
Thebes,  of  I-:gypt,  L  LS2;  li.  3,  4.  9.  15.41. 

54—56.      IM  ;  iii.  Ifl  ;  iv.  Ifil 
 ,  Thebans,  of  Bceotia,  L  46,  IIL  52^ 

v.  74^77,  ZS:  vl.  IflS;  vii.  202,  2uj,2M; 

viii.  I34j  ix.  3L IL  6ii 
Themiscyra,  a  town  on  the  Thermodon,  iv. 

Themison,  of  Thcra,  iv.  154 
Themistocles,  son  of  Ncocles,  vii.  143,  144, 

173;  viii.  1,  ly,  22,  56,  59.  74—83.  108— 

112, 123,  124 
Theocydcs.  father  of  Dlcaus,  viii.  65 
Theodorus,  a  Samian  engineer,  L  51;  ill. 

U 

Theomestor,  ton  of  Androdamaa,  viii.  8£ ; 

ix.  go 

Tlieopompus,  kinj?  of  Sparta,  viii.  Ill 
Thcra,  an  island  of  the  iEgcan  sea,  iv. 
147—156 

Thcrambus.  a  town  of  Pallcne,  vii.  123 
Thcrapne,  a  town  of  l.aconia.  vi.  Ql 
Theras,  a  Cadmeean,  iv.  147,  US 


Therma.  a  town  of  Mygdonla,  viL  IH 

127.  179.  183:  viii.  112 
Thermodon,  a  river  of  Cappadocia,  ii.  104: 

iv.  86j  ix.  21 
 ,  a  river  of  Boeotia,  ir.  110;  Iz. 

il 

Thermopylap,  or  Pylae,  vii,  175,  1^  11^ 

186.  201—234 
Theron,  king  of  Agrigentum.  vii.  155 
Thcrsander,  son  of  Polynices,  iv.  HI;  vi 

 ,  of  Orchomenut,  fx.  Ifi 

Theseus,  ix.  22 

Thespia,  Thespians,  of  Bootla.  r.  73.;  xfL 

202.  222.  22fi ;  viU.  50,  7i ;  ix.  3fl 
Thesprotio,  a  country  of  Epirus,  ii.  5£ ;  v. 

92,  ijA]  vii.  176  ;  viii.  12 
TheswOyT  Thessallans,  L  57 ;  t.  <5.  64; 

vii.  6,  30i  I2H— 130.  172—174,  176.  19€. 

viii.  27,  29,  2fl  ;  ix.  3L  S3 
Thes&alus,  companion  of  Dorieus,  v.  1£ 
Thests,  a  fountain  in  Libya,  iv.  158.  159 
Thetis,  vii.  m 

Thmuitis,  a  district  of  Egypt,  U.  1£S 
Thoas,  king  of  Leninos,  vi.  lis 
Thonis,  an  Egyptian  govenior,  iL  111 
Thorax,  of  Lari»sa,  ix.  L  5^ 
Thoricus,  a  place  in  Attica,  ir.  S2 
Thomax,  Mount,  of  Laconia,L  62 
Thrace.  Thracians,  L  Ififl ;  ii.  IM  :  iv.  74^ 

93,  [19 1  V.  2,3,6— 9;  vi.  33.  176  ;  viL 
75,  110,  1S5  :  viii.  115.  116  ;  ix.  ^ 

Thracians  of  Asia.  L  2Jl_i  \u.  OOj^  viL  25 
Thrasybulus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  L  20 — 22; 

V.  92,  (6.) 
Thr&sycles,  father  of  Laxnpon,  ix.  &Q 
Thrasydeius,  son  of  Aleuaa,  ix.  5& 
Thra«ylaus.  father  of  Stesilaus,  vt  111 
I'hriosian  plain,  in  Attira,  viiL  65_;  ix.  Z. 
Thyia,  daughter  of  Cephissus,  viL  178 
Thynians.  a  people  of  Asia,  L  2& 
Thyrea,  a  town  of  Argolis.  L  Si2;  vL  2fi 
Thyssagets,  a  people  of  Europe,  iv.  22, 

123 

Thyssus,  a  town  of  Mount  Atbos.  vii.  21 
Tiarantus,  a  river  of  Scythia.  iv.  lA 
Tibareniani,  a  people  of  Asia,  iiL  9L; 

vii.  Zfi 

Tibisis,  a  river  of  Scvthia,  iv.  Ifi 
Tigranes,  general  of  the  Medes.  vL  fi; 

ix.  96,  IQl 

Tigris,  river,  L  1S9;  ▼.  52^  vi.20 
Timagenides.  a  Theban,  ix.  38,  86 
Timagnras,  father  of  Timonax.  viL  98 
Timandcr,  father  of  Asopidorus,  ix.  68 
Timareta,  priestess  at  Dodona,  ii.  55 
Tunesitheus  of  DclphL  22 
Tiniesius  of  Claxomcnae.  L  IM 
Timnas,  a  Scythian,  iv.  16 
Timo,  priestess  at  Paroc,  vL  134,  125 
Timon  of  Delphi,  vii.  Ill 
Timonax,  son  of  Timagoras.  vii.  9ft 
Timoxenus.  general  of  the  Scioniani,  viiL 
12& 

Tirynt,  Tirynthia,  In  Argolis,  vL  76,  TT, 

83;  vU.  137_i  ix.  23 
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Tiumenut,  a  dlTlner,  ix.  S3 — 35 

 ,  a  Spartan,  iv.  III;  tI.  52 

Tuander,  father  of  Isogoraji,  v.  6(1 

',  father  of  HippocUdea,  yL  127. 

12S 

Tisias,  father  of  Lysaforaa,  Ti. 

Titactu  of  Aphidna,  Ix.  U 

Titheui,  son  of  Datii,  vii.  8B 

Tithorea,  summit  of  Pamauiu,  riU.  32 

Titormus  of  ^Etolia.  vi.  127 

Tmolus,  Mount,  near  Sardit,  L  03j[ 

V.  mi 

Tomyrifl,  queen  of  the  Masaagetet,  L  >05, 

212.  214 

Torone,  a  town  of  Sithonia,  vii.  22^  122 
Trachea  of  the  Scythian  Chersonese,  iv.  89 
Trachis.  Trachinians,  vu.  175,  176»  188, 

199.  201.  203  ;  viii,  31 
Trapezus.  a  town  of  Arcadia,  127 
Tra-npian  Scythians,  iv.  fi 
Trausians  of  Thrace,  v.  4 
Trauus,  a  river  of  Thrace,  vU.  IM 
Triballian  plain,  iv.  12 
Triopium,  promontorv,  L  144. 174;  iv.  3a 
Trita^a,  a  town  of  Acnala,  L  IA5. 
Tritantcechmes,  a  Persian  general,  vii.  62, 

121 :  vUi.  2fi 
 ,  governor  of  Babylonia,  L 

132 

Triteae,  a  town  of  Phocis,  viii.  33 
Triton,  a  river  of  Libya,  iv.  178,  180^  mi 

 ,  a  divinity,  iv.  LZfl 

Trceten,  a  town  of  Argolis,  vU.  22 ;  viiL 

41.  43;  ix.  2K 
Troglodyte  iEthiopians,  iv.  IM 
Troy,  Trojans,  ii.  10,  118,  120j  ill.  90j  iv. 

191  :  V.  13^  122_;  vii.  UJ 
Trophonius,  oracle  of,  L  46_i  viii.  134 
Tydeus.  son-in-law  of  Adrastus,  v.  Ql 
Tymnes.  father  of  Histiaeus,  v.  32 ;  vii,  S8 
Tyndarides,  Argonauu,  iv.  145 ;  v.  7Ak 

ix.  U 


Tyndarus,  II.  112 

Typhon,  ii.  144,  lifi  ;  iii.  5. 
Tyras,  a  river  of  Scythia,  iv.  U,  47, 
51,  82 

T)Tre,  T>Tians,  ii  44,  111,  US^  iU.  IS 
TvTodiza,  a  town  of  Thrace,  vii.  25 
TyrrhenU,  Etruria,  L  94,  163,  166i  vL  22 
Tyrrhenian  Thracians,  L  57^  103, 

Venetians,  tee  Enetians 

Vesta,  Tahiti  of  the  Scythiang,  iv.  59,  68. 

121 

Umbrians  of  Italy.  L  94  ;  iv.  4i 
Urania,  Venus,  L  105 ;  iii.  ft 
I'tians,  a  piople  of  Asia,  Iii.  SI;  Tii.  fiS 
Vulcan,  iL  3,  99—101,  12L  IMi  liL  iZ«; 
ilL  az ;  Till,  fia 

Xanthippus.  father  of  Pericles,  vl,  13L 

136;  vU.  33i  viii.  lil ;  ix.  LLL  \M 
Xanthus,  a  town  of  Lycia,  L 

Xenagoras  of  Halicama»sus.  ix.  IQl 
Xerxes,  son  of  Darius,  vi.  2a ;  vii.  1 — 20, 

26,  32,  44,  ^jg,  60j  H2x  IILL  130,  136,  147. 

184—187 ;  vliL  24— 5L  59.  G7.  68.  88.  90, 

lOO— 121,  128,  146,  147,  198—201,  210— 

213.  223—225,  22A 
Xuthus,  father  of  Ion,  vii.  M 

Zacrnthnf,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  tea, 

iii.  59_L  iv.  195_;  vi.  TOj  ix.  32 
Zalmoxis,  divinity  of  the  Getc,  iv.  94,  95 
Zancla,  a  town  of  Sicily,  vi.  22,  23 ;  vii. 

154.  164 

Zaueces,  a  Libyan  people,  iv.  123 
Zeuxidamus,  son  of  Leotychides,  vi.  21 

Zona,  a  town  of  Samothracia,  vii.  Hi 
Zopyrus,  a  Persian  prince,  iii.  153 — 160 ; 

iv.  41 

 ,  grandson  of  Zopynis,  Hi.  IGU 

Zofter,  promontory  of  Attica,  viii.  IQl 
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The  borrower  must  return  this  item  on  or  before 
the  last  date  stamped  below.  If  another  user 
places  a  recall  for  this  item,  the  borrower  will 
be  notified  of  the  need  for  an  earlier  return. 

Non-receipt  of  overdue  notices  does  not  exempt 
the  borrower  from  overdue  fines. 
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